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The Classical Review 


FEBRUARY 1892. 


ORIGIN OF THE LATIN GERUND AND GERUNDIVE. 


Mr. Conway’s elaborate discussion of the 
Origin of the Latin Gerund and Gerundive 
is an interesting contribution to the elucida- 
tion of a difficult subject, but will not, I 
apprehend, carry conviction to the minds of 
those who hold fast to established principles 
of phonology and morphology. His conten- 
tion is that -ni- became -nd-, and that re- 
gendus is for regen-ios, where regen- is a 
verbal noun formed like Sanscrit rdjan, tak- 
shan, ete. 

I shall not stop to comment upon the ab- 
stract probability of thischange, but shall pro- 
ceed at once to examine the evidence which Mr. 
Conway adduces to establish his position. 

1. It is maintained that tendo and fendo 
demonstrate this change as being respectively 
modifications of tenio (tevw) and ghenio 
(Gcivw, ovos, -hards). The form tentus, he 
points out, proves that d is not radical, 
though the by-form tensus ‘shows the ten- 
dency to assimilation.’ There is no doubt 
that ¢entus is not formed from tendo, but 
from the root ten, and as such cannot be dis- 
sociated from tatés which is for TnaTos; and 
it is also probable that tentws is older than 
tensus, which of course ultimately = tend-tus. 
All this however merely proves that there 
was an older form than tendo, such as *tenio 
(retvw), and that tendo in its conjugation 
adopted the pre-existing form tentus. In- 
stances of such selective parsimony, if I 
may So express myself, are very common: 
e.g. sonui and sonitum imply a verb *sonere 
or *sonére, and sonare has assumed these 
forms. The same remark applies to the 
verbs domare, secare, juvare, ke. ke. Simi- 
larly, inceptive verbs (as cresco)\form their 
perfects and supines from primitives fre- 
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quently no longer in use. But further 
illustration is unnecessary. I conclude 
therefore that fentus is a relic of an older 
verb-form. But how is the d to be ac- 
counted for? It is well known that Latin 
d as inlaut and auslaut frequently repre- 
sents Indo-Germanie dh, e.g. vado (go) = vadh 
(lead), fid-o = bheidh- (eto by dissimilation 
for eOw), &e. We may therefore legiti- 
mately assume that tendo =ten-dho and fendo 
=ghen-dho (see Stolz and Schmalz, Lat. Gr. 
§ 57). There are many analogous instances. 
Thus mandh (wavOdvw) is evidently formed 
from man (think) ; mardh, maldh (warn soft 
wax, pad@akds) are obviously derived from 
mar (crumble down) ; from ./swin (ctwwopa= 
ofw-opai, O.H.G. svin-an) we get a col- 
lateral form *swindh which is implied in 
schwinden ; and Gothic stand-an is clearly 
a nasalized form of *stadh (=o7aé, in oraé- 
p05). 

2. But other words are adduced as exem- 
plifying the assumed change. The first 
instance is funda, which is given as equiva- 
lent to dovwo-. Perhaps Mr. Conway will ex- 
cuse me if I designate this as a singularly 
unfortunate example. For the connection 
of funda with odevdovn is obvious, and it is 
probably a loan-word, just as fungus is a 
Latinised form of ododyyos. The root of 
odevdovn is spend, Sanscrit spand, to tremble, 
vibrate, the weak form of which appears in 
ohadalo (=odnddto) to writhe, wriggle 
about, and the strong form in odovdvXos, 
which has many meanings all involving the 
idea of vibratory or rotatory movement. 
The Latin word vibrare (1. to shake, brandish: 
2. to hurl) pretty well covers the range of 
meaning embraced by spend. 
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The next instance is menda, mendum, 
assumed to be for menid, menio —from men, 
‘to think, show.’ Inthefirst place the connec- 
tion of meaning is far-fetched. Secondly, the 
root men does not mean ‘to show.’ Was Mr. 
Conway thinking of monstrare? But mon- 
strare comes from monstrum which implies 
the ablaut mon- as in moneo (=mon-e-io, 1 
make to think), and monstrwm properly 
means a warning, which in the religious 
sphere implies an intimation or indication of 
the divine will. In the third place the ordi- 
nary derivation seems satisfactory enough. 
Thus Fick (iii. 711) gives a root mand, 
Sanserit mand, madati, linger, stand still, 
manda, slow, little, needy, Greek pavd-pa, a 
stall, where oxen stand still, wavd-ados a bolt, 
to keep a door fiwed. Menda accordingly is 
a stopping-short of one’s duty, a short-coming 
as we say, and mend-icus, needy, a beggar, is 
one whose resources come short of his require- 
ments. There were probably two collateral 
roots mand and mend just as we have two 
roots man and men implied respectively in 
pav-ris and Meér-rwp, pévos, &e. Nobody, 
hope, supposes that menda is immediately 
connected with Sanserit mindad, a fault, 
crime. Mr. Conway incidentally mentions 
that ‘tondeo goes with tendo.’ But tondeo 
is not connected with tendo, to stretch. It 
is the 6-ablaut or strong form of a root tend- 
which appears in Greek réevdw (gnaw, eat, that 
is, to cut with the teeth) or, as Stolz and 
Schmalz state (Lat. Gr. 67, 2 b and 57), it is 
for tomdére from tem, tom (réu-vw top-7). I 
prefer the former explanation, but at any 
rate tendo (stretch) is out of court. 

4, Again sponda is supposed by Mr. Con- 
way to be for sponid, a derivative of *sponos 
from ‘span or »/spen, implied in spannen 
&e. Now there may be a root span, but 
such a root is not needed to explain spann-en. 
The fact is, that Germanic verbs in -nnan, 
-rnen originate in a variety of ways. ‘Thus 
nennen (to name)=Gothic namnjan, where 
-n.=mn. Again rinnan =ri-nv-an (ef. Sans- 
crit 7-nv-Gti). See Morph. Untersuch. iv. 45. 
So that spann-an might be for spa-nvan from 
Jspa (Greek oraw). But waiving this point 
as perhaps too hypercritical, I do not think 
Mr. Conway’s derivation either probable or 
necessary. He indeed remarks that ‘the 
connection of sponda with the Greek odov- 
dvAos a vertebra is also possible.’ Does this 
mean that people rest their vertebral column 
on a sponda, or what does it mean? But he 
is probably right as to the connection. If 
pendo is a by-form of spend, and certainly 
vibration and hanging are closely connected, 
then sponda is that part of the bed suspended 





between the top and bottom, 7e. the side of 
the bed, as the word properly means. 

5. We come now to the word mundus, 
which Mr. Conway identifies with moenjos, 
munio, &e. aS meaning ‘possessed of equip- 
ment.’ He further says: ‘It has been com- 
pared with the Sanserit mwnd to shave, but 
this is impossible because of the cerebral d, 
which never corresponds directly to a Kuro- 
pean d.’ Now, first, Fick (11. 715) gives to the 
Sanscrit root mund the meaning of to be pure, 
clean, clear, not to shave, which is probably a 
derived application of the word, if it is really 
used in this sense, on which I am not compe- 
tent to vee an opinion. But, secondly, no 
doubt Mr. Conway is right in saying that 
cerebral d does not correspond directly to 
Huropeand. In a well-defined group of 
words cerebral d in Sanscerit implies the dis- 
appearance of ¢. Thus nidas (nest) is for 
*n1-2d-08, prddyami (press) implies a root 
pi-ad (compare mueCw for mi-oed-Lw OF TET oO-W 
Brugmann, Grundriss d. Vergl. Gram. I. § 
591). Again mrd (rub, crumble down) is 
for mrzd, ‘the weak form of merzd, of which 
the strong form appears in Latin as mérdeo 
for *morzdeo. In these examples z is of 
course a modification of s determined by a 
media following. And it would appear that 
Sanserit and Latin followed the same path 
in this phonological process. So that we 
are justified in establishing at least a prac- 
tical correspondence between vidas and nidus. 
Then why not admit a similar correspondence 
between mund and mundus, particularly 
when the connection of ideas is so close? (I 
may point out as an interesting analogy in 
modern French the absorption of the sibi- 
lant in ¢éte for teste, with compensatory 
lengthening of the vowel, just as in Sanscrit 
and Latin.) 

Mr. Conway further points out that Indo- 
Germanie y is represented by ¢ and even 
in some dialects by 6: thus duydv= lvyov. 
But he must know that there are two Indo- 
germanic y-sounds, semivoealic 7 and ‘ spirant- 
yod,’ as G. Meyer in his Greek Grammar 
calls it. The one is represented in Greek by 
the spiritus asper (os= yds), the other by ¢ 
(see Brugmann, G'r. Gram. § 49). We are 
not entitled to transfer processes of change 
from the one sound to the other. Still fur- 
ther, this representation of v by ¢ only oecurs 
with certainty as ananlaut. The theory 
advanced by Curtius that yupvalo=yup- 
va-y-w, is now generally discredited. ‘The 
genesis of ¢ from y is explained in some such 
way as this: y (‘spirant-yod ’) developed an 
adscititious explosive sound of the palatal 
series (j) which then becoming fused with 
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the generating sound y produced & This jy- 
became modified to dy- in the Boeotian, 
Cretan and Laconian dialects, so that dvydv 
seems to be for dwyov. Modern analogies 
are interesting. Thus jwvenis is represented 
in Italian by giovane and in French by 
jeune, while in English we have juvenile. 
In each of these instances the original y has 
evolved a 7 sound, exhibiting the same ten- 
dency as that which developed ¢ from y in 
Greek. 

So far my criticism of Mr. Conway’s essay 
has been negative. I venture now to suggest 
another and independent theory of the 
origin of the gerund. I quite agree with 
him that regendus=regent-nus is a very 
dubious equation. I also agree with him 
that any explanation advanced must take 
account of -wndus as well as -endus. Now, 
let us note first that one form of the Infini- 
tivesuflix wasuen. Thus depew is for pepeev— 
gep-efev. Similarly dotv (Theognis) is for 
6o-Fe (Brugmann, Gir. Gr. 146, 4). This 
being admitted we obtain an archaic infini- 
tive reg-ven. The next step was to affix the 
adjective termination -dus. This termina- 
tion usually appears in the form -idus, but 
this is non-essential, and is simply due to 
the partiality of this suffix for verbs in -eo. 
Thus pallidus=palle-dus from palleo, tor- 
pidus=torpe-dus from torpe-o, &c. ke. We 
have however pretty certainly a few in- 
stances of the attachment of the suffix to a 
consonantal verb-stem. Thus adus=ug-dus 
(=tiypos). An interesting example is swrdus, 


This word as applied to colours means dark, 
dull,indistinet. Sordes is evidently connected, 
and the original form of the latter word was 
suerdes, just as soror is for sues-or. And 
finally Gothic svart-s (= sudrto-), schwarz and 
swart belong to the same root. The primi- 
tive root however is syer-, Sanscrit svar 
(injure) and swrdus means impaired either 
as regards colour or sound. Again, it is 
probable that tardus is for tarc-dus = 
targh-dus from targh, tragh = trah-o, and 
means properly dragging. Whether -dus 
is from dha- or from da- is uncertain. See 
an interesting account of this suffix in 
Osthoft’s ‘Das Verbum’ p. 121 f. To 
resume : we have now the form reg-uen-dus, 
which will mean having the property of being 
ruled, as pallidus is having the property of 
being pale. Now the weak form of wen is 
un; hence regundus, implying an archaic 
accentuation régun-dus or regundiis. It is 
further probable that the form -endus for 
-vendus arose primarily in verbal roots with 
vocalic auslaut. Thus capi-endus for capi- 
vendus. The dropping of intervocalic v is 
of course extremely common in Latin: as 
a single example take fuimus, fuissent for 
Suvimus, fuvissent (Ennius). 

This theory seems to me to be based on 
morphological processes quite legitimate and 
conformable to analogy, and as such Trespect- 
fully commend it to the consideration of 
philological experts. 

G, Dunn, 

St. Andrews. 





ON PINDAR, 


Kai pov & Sadapis ve Opapar ora Haxarav 
Suvaros" ev Tpota pev "Extwp Atavtos axovcev’ 

& Tyodnpe, ce 0 GdKe 
maykpatiov TAGOupos Geel. 

The words Atavtos dkovcev were anciently 
interpreted in two different ways, as will 
appear from the scholia. I transcribe two 
annotations which are run together in the 
existing text :— 

(1) jiobero 7H 7 Telpa 5 3 @s Kat Opnpos toi de 
mhayas 4 alovres, avtl TOU air Popevor. 

(2) €ouwe 6 6 Tivdapos 76 zap’ Aiavtos 
fnbev zpos EXAnvas trovevonkévar cipro bau Tpos 
“Exropa: pot yap eret ovd ene vyiidd y oTws 
eXrropat ev Zadapive yeverGar Te Tpacpepev TE. 
«i pa apa. Ts 71 meipa. pepabyxévar t troornrerat 
TOV “Exropa é Os éritndeiws 4 Sadapis exer mpos 
THY TOV Npwwy yeveow. 


NEM, Il. 14. 


The first scholium gives the meaning ‘ per- 
ceived by experience,’ which has been 
generally adopted by modern editors. The 
writer of the second evidently assumes that 
axovoev means ‘ heard from,’ ‘was told by,’ 
and that the words refer to the famous 
boast of Ajax (/7. 7. 198). He points out 
accordingly that Bintla seems to have sup- 

posed it to have been addressed to Hector, 
one it was addressed to the Greeks. 
He then mentions the other explanation as 
an alternative apparently to be adopted if 
this difficulty is thought insuperable. 

Mr. Bury in his recent edition of the 
Nemean Odes has done us the service of in- 
sisting that dxovcey cannot mean ‘ learned by 
experience, but would rather mean the 
reverse, viz. ‘knew by hearing only.’ But 
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neither he nor any other commentator, so 
far as I know, has told us why he rejects 
the other explanation ‘heard from Ajax,’ 
which is surely the obvious one, and fits the 
context perfectly. ‘Salamis was ever the 
nurse of heroes: such was the boast of 
Ajax to Hector: and thou, Timodemus, 
hast proved it once more by thy victory.’ 
There is the obvious objection, as the 
scholiast saw, that on this view we make 
Pindar guilty of an inaccurate reference. 
But without impeaching Pindar’s knowledge 
of Homer, or the correctness of his text of 
the poet, I venture to think the mistake a 
most natural and probable one. The defi- 
ance launched at Hector (//. 7. 226 ff.) 
follows about twenty-five lines later than 
the speech now in question (191—199). 
The two were therefore associated by con- 
tiguity: but the confusion was doubtless 
due primarily to the law or tendency by 
which striking details are connected with 
the most interesting figure or event. The 
boast of Ajax about Salamis is in its right 
place in a speech addressed to his country- 
men: but by a kind of psychological 
attraction it 1s drawn towards the central 
incident of the meeting with Hector. 
Whatever may be the difficulty in sup- 
posing Pindar to have forgotten or neglected 
the exact context of the passage to which 
he alluded, it is surely much more difficult 


to maintain that he intended no such 
allusion, Could he use the name of Ajax 
to prove that Salamis nursed (6pajar) 
warriors without thinking of eAwoywa ev 
Sadapive yevéeobar te tpadewey re? If this 
seems possible, let any one compare the frag- 
ment 163 a, where Pindar says of himself 
ov Tol pe E€vov ovd adanpova Mowway éraidev- 
cav K\vrat ©7Bac—an evident adaptation of 
the same words. But if Pindar wished to 
recall the familiar Homeric lines, or even if 
he wrote with them in his own memory, 
"Extwp <Aiavtos axovcey can have but one 
meaning. 

If this interpretation is right, we have 
an interesting addition to the small number 
of instances in which Pindar refers to a 
particular place in Homer. And we have 
also some help towards a measure of the 
degree of exactness which is to be expected 
in such a reference. Scholars who base 
theories upon discrepancies and other forms 
of inaccuracy are apt to forget that they 
begin with an unknown quantity, which it 
may or may not be possible to eliminate. 
Tt should be a canon of the higher criticism 
that conclusions which rest upon the assump- 
tion that an ancient author is infalli- 
ble are not valid till he has been proved to 
be so. 


D. B. Monro. 





HERODAS. 


iii. 60—62. 
Ov TAXEWS TOUTOV 

apit ex wpov The Axéoew oeAnvaint 

diEov Te w atvew tapya Korrad a zpyoors 

Reading diéovres, 7.e. deiEovres, and placing 

a full stop after this word, I would trans- 
ceca Make haste and hava him, so that 
you may show him to the light for which 
Aceseus waited.—Cottalus, I like your 
doings, etc.’ For the proverb, see Dr. 
Rutherford’s note. Acessaeus delayed that 
he might have light for his operations, iva év 
wrt 6 rAods aire yéevorro: Cottalus is to be 
hoisted so that there may be plenty of light, 
and therefore no occasion for delay. 

iv. 35, 36. 

tov Barradys yap Tovtov ovx opys Kuvvot 

oxws B.8..... avdpiavta 

I conjecture BeBatot o : ‘See, Cynno, how 
that statue of Battale confirms what you are 
saying !’ 


iv. 68. ; 
ovxe Conv BrAerovoew yuEepny TavTes 

Tt is plain that ywepyy requires explana- 
tion. Accordingly Dr. Rutherford hesi- 
tatingly compares our phrase ‘still life,’ and 
others have conjectured BA€rover vnpepti. 
To Dr. Rutherford it may be objected that 
the picture in question does not represent 
‘ still life ’ ; and to those who propose vneprn, 
that this word means ‘sure’ rather than 
‘real.’ Now on Aristophanes Clouds 699 
oiay diknvy Tots Kopeot bow THEpov, the 
scholiast comments as follows: THMEPA. 
Os ev ‘Odkdow" i Aakedaipov, ti apa reton 
THPEPE 5 THPEpos 6 OnLEplvoS. Kal EoTL TETAY- 
pévos [leg. Teraypevov | él owpatos, TO Oe 
THILEPOV ért xpovov A€yerau. Compare Hesy- 
chius and Suidas s.v. repos. In view of 
this testimony to the existence of an adjec- 
tive rijepos equivalent to onpepivds, 1 would 
read in the passage before us od xt Conv 
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Brerover onpepny mavres; Further I may 
note (1) that Suidas appends to the fragment 
of the “OAkddes the words avtt tod onepw7y, 
and therefore must have read in that place 
Tpépa (feminine singular), and (2) that the 
scholiast’s remark upon Clouds 699 is irre- 
levant unless his text gave, not typ<pov, but 
THpL-Epav. 

iv. 73, 74. 

ovo e€pts KLVOS 
ovOpumos ev pev ev ev 0 axnpyvnbn 

That év 8’ drnpvyj6n means ‘one thing was 
denied him,’ seems clear: but is not & pe 
cidey strange? I conjecture ovd’ épeis: Ketvos 
GvOpwros ev pev cidev &y 0) axnpvyby: ‘you 
cannot say—With that man it was hit or 
miss.” 

v. 53—70. 

I propose the following provisional text. 

ovd erepvyoOnv. 
 xahec Kader Spapedoa mpiv paxpyv, dovdn, 
5. 


> x , md 
airovs yeveobau. 5) 
Bpke Iluppty, ’o7 GXts. kwdé, 
KaXel oe. 
B. pa dd&e Tis ovxi avvoovdov 


aa 5 SAE 7 m 
avTov orapatrew GAA onaTwov Popa. 
na 4 a a 
Opys OKws vdv TodTOV ex Bins EAKet 
és Tas avdyKas ; 
- = 
Ke Tluppin, <o>é pa tovrous 
- ; 5 2 
Tots Ovo KvdiAN erowe” Hucpewy weve 60. 
33 
map AvTiddpw Tas axatKkas Kelvas 
a > = a 
as mp vebnKas Tots opupotcr TpiBovra. 
> a a > 
B. otros ob totrov attis &d exwv HKE 
dedepevov otTws WaTrep eEayets ator, 
Koow té pou keAevoov édGeiv Tov otik- 
TV 65. 
éxovra padtioas Kal eAav.—piy Oe oe 
eon , , 049)" SS o, 
6008 yeveoGar workidov Kar’ jpTricOw 
A ‘ cal LA c , , 
OUT Kara pevas Gorep y Adov Tip). 
Kk x a Ps ‘ ” X > , 
A. py pa. te GAG viv pev autor. 
cou 
Pigs x 
Lan BatvAXis Kiridois pv efotoay 70. 
> > A tt ‘ / aes, 4 ” 
és dvdpos olkov Kal Texv ayKadats apats, 
w a” 
ades, Tapairedpal oe, THY play TavTHV 
dpaptinv— 


oUTw 


KvdurAa, pr) Avret Tot pe. 
. 1 PevEop’ ek Tijs otkiys. 


bo od 


Pe i Ea 
aew TOVTOV 
‘ c , ‘ , > > Poteet J 
Tov éxTadovAov ; Kal Tis OvK dravTOo 
a<v> 75. 
» FAI Pees ky, 
és prev Oikalws TO Tpocwmov euaTVvoL ; 
» lol , > ? > 4 > 
ov, Ziv tvpavvov. aA’ eelrep ovK 
oldev 
my * € / > 4? 297 
avOpwros bv éwurov, adtix €idncet, 
: €v TO petorw TO extypapp Exwv TOdTO. 
55. avroo P: avtov R. 56. Ilvppuyotadac 
P. 58. Axio P. 59. Uvppenepa P: Uppity, 
Cae 
oe pa Buecheler. 60. rove P : tors Buecheler. 
65. rt euor. K,7é pou R. 67. xarnprycbw P. 
68. ovw P: ovrw K. poor P. 69. py.ari 


P. 70. .u P: fom E. L. Hicks. pe P: 
pw R. 73. Avrerepe P: pre Nu@etre R. 7. 
aravtwoa P: axavtoo av R. 77. o..nv P: 
‘the visible remains are consistent with 
reading ovoynv.’ K. exereurep P. corr. K. 

As I read 53—62, Bitinna at 53 bethinks 
herself of a further order, and bids Cydilla 
recall Pyrrhies’ party : at 55 Cydilla shouts 
to Pyrrhies: at 56, 57 Bitinna soliloquizes : 
at 58 she addresses Cydilla: from 59 to 62 
Cydilla rates Pyrrhies. At 74 I have 
assigned 7) devéop’ éx tis oixins to Cydilla, on 
the ground that a threat of running away 
would come strangely from the mistress. 

I now turn to the consideration of 
details. 

In 55, where Dr. Rutherford gives airor, 
I prefere aivovs, on the grounds, first that 
Bitinna naturally speaks of the whole party 
rather than of a single member of it, and 
secondly that airovs would be more likely 
than airév to be corrupted into airés. In 561 
have written “or Gs, i.e. €o@ Grzs, ‘hold, 
enough,’ thinking that an intimation of 
Bitinna’s change of plan should precede the 
reproof implied in the word kode. In 58 I 
have removed the final o of «Axis, supposing 
it to be the « which has certainly been lost 
from 59. Altering 59, 60 in accordance 
with a suggestion of Biicheler’s, and under- 
standing ’vé@yxas in 62 to be dveOyKas, I 
translate 59:—62 as follows: ‘I declare that 
ere five days are gone, I—Cydilla—with 
these eyes shall see you, Pyrrhies, rubbing 
with your ankles those Achaean fetters which 
you dedicated before the time.’ That is to 
say, Pyrrhies, who occupies a position of 
trust in the household, has thought himself 
past all danger of imprisonment: he will 
find ere long, Cydilla thinks, that he has 
been much mistaken. 

I come now to 66—68. The words puj 
685 suggest that two distinct punishments 
are here to be mentioned in conjunction. 
The one, the fogging, is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the phrase yevéoOat zoxiNoy : com- 
pare Hesychius : jpws zouxiAos: ért TOV pepac- 
zryopévov. The jother, that of marking or 
tattooing, is described in the rest of the 
sentence. I write then, not xatyprjcbo, 
which would leave an awkward asyndeton, 
but Kar’ jprjcGw, so that the two operations 
may be distinguished, and at the same time 
conjoined. For xara pvos in 68 I have 
written xar& pvas, supposing that Gastron is 
to have his price in minas—compare 20, 21 
Set o SOovver’ et SodAOs Kal TpEls bTEp Tov pvas 
€nxa ywooxew—tattooed upon his forehead 
as a sign of his servile condition. I would 
translate then : ‘ We will make one job of 
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it: first you are to be whipped, and then 
you shall have your price in minas set upon 
you, as Davus has his.’ 

‘At 69 Cydilla intervenes. ‘No, no,’ she 
says ; ‘as you love your little daughter and 
would see her happy, forgive him I beseech 
you, this once, or—’ ‘ Do not vex me,’ in- 
terrupts Bitinna. ‘Or,’ continues Cydilla, 
‘Tl run away.’ ‘Forgive him?’ proceeds 
Bitinna angrily : ‘why if I did, what woman 
that met me would not spit in my face? 
Not I indeed! No, if he does not know his 
condition,—poor mortal as [at 27 dvOpwxds 
ei’, ypaptov| he calls himself,—he will know 
it soon, when he has the mark upon his 
forehead !’ 

Line 69 is notoriously difficult. Inasmuch 
as ddes at 72 has with it the accusative ri 
pay tavrnv, | demur to the view that adrdv 
is governed by this imperative: and if my 
seruple is sound, the words adda voy pev 
avtov require a verb of their own. ‘The 
accent on 7/ is important. The facsimile of 
iv. 53 ff. suggests to me that the surviving 
part of the missing letter (or letters), which 
looks like + or part of a z, might be the 
last stroke of a w. Finally, I think that 
tie might possibly be used, like aidetcOa, 
for ‘to pardon,’ I suggest then pi wa. ri’ 
a\Aa viv wev adrov : ‘No, no! this time, have 
mercy on him!’ 

In 73 I have tried to cure the unmetrical 
ending by substituting py Ave rot pe for py 
Avrevte we. Dr. Rutherford’s pj pe duzecre 
is not, I think satisfactory: for, as it is 
Cydilla alone who pleads for Gastron, the 
plural verb is inappropriate. 

At 77 conjectures are plentiful: 6s rv 
Tupavvov, and Os rHv Tupdvvev, with an apo- 
slopesis ; ov, tiv Tvpavvov, ‘no, by the 
queen goddess’ ; ov jv tvpavvor, ‘which is so 
little royal’ ; ov, wyvtvpavvor ; ovanv Tépavvor, 
loosely jomed with pev 70 mpdcwmrov. Of 
these I like Professor Palmer’s ov, tiv 
tipavvev best. But we do not know any- 
thing about 7 rvpavvos. So I propose ov, 
Znv tipavvov. For Ziv as an accusative, 
compare Jliad xiv. 265 and xxiv. 331. I 
regard éwvrov as the object at once of oidev 
and of «idyoe. For the phrase cidévar éav- 
Tov, compare il. 28, 29 dv ypqv, éaurdy doris 
éoti Kak rolov wnAOD Tepipyr’ eiddT, ds eyo 
Coew. 

vi. 19 rov Kéxkwov BavBwva. Compare 
Avistoph. Lysistrata 109 and the scholium 
on that passage. For the colour, compare 
Suidas s.v. daddol. 

Vi. 2 YUVQLKES QUT) 1) yevn” TOT exTput. 

So the B. M. Resolve pn into its parts, 
and vead ywvaikes, atrn pu’ i -yuvi wor’ éxrpier : 


‘women, this woman will be the death of 
me.’ 
vi. 30—36. 7 0 worep evpny aptaca<oa> 
dwpurar 
Kal Talor py Ov xXatpeTw iy 
TohAa 
cova Ton XnTepnv TW vO nLEwV 
pirnv abpitw tara Nooowds xpyo- 


Oar 


TL py OoKew pelo prev 1 yur... 


w 
35. abot 6 adpyotia xiAvwy evvTW’ 
«va OvK av oOTIs oampos «OTL 
Tpowoounv 

So the b.M., except that [ have added in 
the text the o of wo7ep and the last syllable 
of apracaca which Mr. Kenyon supplies in his 
notes. The 1 of Noooidr, the yo of ypyaGar, and 
the 7 of yuvy are also supplied by Mr. Kenyon. 
I think that in this passage there are two 
parentheses; the one from 31 yapérw to 
33 rddXa, the other from 34 doxéw to 35 
AdOoyse 8, “Adpyorea. Further, I suppose 
that Noooié: is in apposition to tater pr) det, 
that xpyoGar is epexegetic, that 77 Im 34 is a 
relative, and that py is to be taken with 
xXiAiov etvtov. We may then translate as 
follows: ‘and then she gives it away, like a 
casual windfall, to improper people—a long 
farewell say I to such a friend, let her look 
out for some one else to be her friend in 
future—gives it to Nossis to use ; to Nossis, 
to whom—I suppose I am going tu behave 
as a woman should not; I pray Nemesis 
that I may be forgiven—to Nossis, to whom, 
if I had not a thousand of them, I would 
not give another, no, not if it were rotten.’ 
For pélov pev i) yuvn zpaéw, compare iv. 69. 
With yAdwv supply BavBdvor. 

vi. 40, 41. 

eyo de TovTwy ait AaAevo YUL 
Toda THY prev YAwooay ExTEwely ELTA 

I fancy that 41 should be written thus :— 

K. <p> modda. 

M. [aside] 





THVv pev yA@ooay exTEnely 
detrat. 
vi. (9—81. 
add t oe KaL TOUT YEWWO Ede OovVaL 
dev yap aAXa Katpov ov mperovT wat 
nrnGev yap 7 Buraros ev pecwt dovAn 
I think that 80 should be written ede. yap: 
aXN’ axatpov ov mpérov Teivat, and translated : 
“Yes, I should have been obliged: but it 
was not a good moment for prolonging an 
unseemly situation.’ 
vil. 47—48. 
epee pepets Te TadAa 6......... Ta 
oKWS VeoomoL Tas KnXwvacOat TavTES 
The « in veoooo. and the 7a in wavres are 
supplied by Mr. Kenyon, and I believe that 
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the 1 after Oa is not certain. I think that 


we should read 
hép’, ci pepas Tt, TAANA, Appt. vrvorae 
Okws veoocol Tas KoXdvas Ga\rovTes. 
i. 61—65 
aAdX w texvoy pot Mytpiyyt puav TavTnVv 
apaptinv dos THt Oewt KatapTycov 
cauTyv To [y|npas py Aabyt ce TpocBAEWav 
Kat ova Tpneers 7d 
dobycerat te peLov 7 Soxets. 


In view of the dot above the second 1 in 
Myrpiynt (see Mr. Kenyon’s note), it is 
obvious to suppose that Gyllis addresses 
Metriche by name. But I doubt whether 
Herodas could have dispensed with an article 
before piav. Compare v. 26 and 28 Bir’, 
ades pou Ti dpapriny rairny, and v. 72 aces, 
TApaLredp.at v6, Ti pilav TavTyV apaptinv. 1 
suspect that in 64 oa (corrected from dua, #.e. 
6ia) represents Oia, 7.2. Geia. To complete 
the line, I would suggest 7dovns 7 av6’ js 
olives. (My supplement assumes the loss of 
fifteen letters, whereas Mr. Kenyon indicates 
the loss of fourteen only: but I gather 
from his note that an exact estimate is im- 
possible.) 

I would read then — 

GAN @ TéKvov Lot pyTpL TIY pLiay TavTHV 
dpaptinv dos: TH Ged Karaptycov 

CavTyHy, TO ynpas py Aan oe TpocBAeWas, 

kal Ocia zpyfes Hdl ovas 7 av 7s olcets| 

dobjoerat Te p.€Lov 7) Soxeis. 

‘Come, child, grant mother this one 
indiscretion : lest age should look upon you 
unawares, attach yourself to the goddess: 
so will you do service to heaven, and in 
return for the pleasure which you will give, 
you will have a greater recompense than yon 
suppose.’ 

iii. 66 —70. 

eyo oe now Koopiwrepov KOUpys 
KLVELVTG pide Kappoot TO VE novorov 

KOU pot TO Spywy okvdos Uh Boos KEPKOS 
®t Tous TedNTas KaToTaKTOUs AwPevpac 
doTw TLS ELS THV XElpa K.T.A. 


With the sentence which begins at 66 and 
ends at képdosin 67, compare Aristoph. Lysis- 
trata 473 f. Lines 68 ff. present no difficulty, 
provided that oxiros is substituted for 
oxvdos. The intervening words «i, 16 7 
qourrov connect with the subsequent context, 
and are addressed to the assistants, who at 
this point offer Lampriscus a thong: 
‘What! the gentle thong? I want the 
severe one, the cowhide, the thong with 
which, &c.’ I must however confess that 
f do not remember an instance of « thus 
used as an exclamation. 


iu. 79. 
Tara Kogas pou OwoeT ¢ TL cou Cony 
In a note on vi. 77 Mr. Kenyon writes—— 
‘ For rara=rerra, cf. III. 79.’ But, so far 
as I know, rérra is used only as an address 
to a man, whilst Cottalus, if he here speaks 
to any one in particular, addresses his 
mother, For the same reason tava cannot 
be 7caé7a@ ‘infantium balbutientium vox 
patrem significans’ (Stephanus). I imagine 
that tara or 7é 7a is an exclamation of pain, 
Compare Stephanus, s.v. rata, tarral. 
ii. 85. 
mpos co. Baew Tov pry Tax nv TAEW ypveyts 
As Lampriscus has begun with 76 dpys> 
okvtos, the notion that he here threatens to 
use some severer instrument of punish- 
ment seems to be excluded. Rather, I 
think, he tells Cottalus that, if he continues 
his outery, he will be g gagged. Read then— 
Tpos oot Baréw TOV PSeuZ ov TAX, yy mew 
ypvéys. For the word ts in this sense the 
lexx. quote Menander “AX. 1 zayts yap ts 
éxeit’ ext otopa. For the crasis or elision, 
whichever it may be, compare v. 7 70 pev 
aipa. 
ii. 87. 
pelea Ge Koxkad avtov ovd exAnéat 
The sentence spoken by Metrotime could 
hardly begin with an ovdé, whilst 6 might be 
the first letter of the det which several 
critics have desiderated. Read then perhaps 
ov 0<us>exAnEat, 7.€. ov bet a” exAnEaL. 
ii. 93. 
toads Aabors THY acoay es peAL TAUVAS 
Understanding 90-92 and 94-97 to be 
spoken by Metrotime to Lampriscus, I 
regard (coa as an ejaculation of the dismayed 
Cottalus, and «i AdOous Tv yAGooary és pet 
mAtvas as a rebuke addressed to him by his 


mother: ‘I wish you would keep your 
tongue in order.’ 
iv. 48—51. 


paprupopar KudiXda tov 6 cov] rovroy 
WS €K PE KGLT OV Gehovoav oLonoat 
paprupopar pip es oe THuL ep lye Kuyt 
ev 1 TO Bpeypa TOUTO TWYTUpOS KYO NL 
‘The two letters before kvyoy are doubt- 
ful,’ says Mr. Kenyon on 51. He further 
informs me that in 49 I may read kaw, @.e. 
KGELS. 
I think that the passage should stand 
thus :— 
paptupopat, Kidda, tov Geov rodrov 
Os EK pe Kaus, ov OeAovoav oidjra— 
Papripopar, py > és we—THLE PY Kelvyn 
ev 7) TO Bpeypa todto TO ois ipov KYL07- 
That is to say—‘ Cydilla, before this god 
I testify that you exasperate me, though I 
do not want to lose my temper,—I testify 
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to your face, I say —though I do not want 
to lose my temper on the day that this head, 
singed by me, is filling a sacred place with 
its savour.’ 

v. 12—15. 

QV PY Karatkicaca THL y OANL XOpNL 

Tapadrypa Ow pa pn jee Onis yuvark wae 

np ovxt pahAov Ppvé eyw atin TovTwY 

ey® yu Daotpwv 7 ce Geca ev avOpwrots 

On 12 Mr. Kenyon remarks—‘ ry y: or 
tnis.. I conceive, as others have done, that 
7H o OAn xopy is the true reading. On 14 
Mr. Kenyon says—‘ yp: the 7 is corrected 
from e.’ 

A full stop is plainly necessary after <ivar 


at the end of 13, and another, or a note of’ 


interrogation, after @pvé in 14. It remains 
to determine the meaning of np ovyt paddAov 
®pvé. The obvious interpretation is, I 


FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. 


XI. 13, 14.—yeclos......... WWapocnedce mars 
TETAVOS. 

After pecos came a word describing the 
complexion, peAiypws, AevKoxpws, ete., line 14 


began qwywvjas. Restore this word in 
SWAN th Twye |vias Aevkoxpws. In XI. 21 


Prof. Mahatfy reads Aevkoxpws retalvos. .] 
vias 7[. Is it not twy[w]vias z| <ravos ? 

XI. 21.—The symbol in this line is suf- 
ficiently near the Ptolemaic sign for dpovpa. 
See Wilcken, 7afeln zur alt. Palaeographie, 
VIII. c. If. 6. It is not, I think, an ‘ ideo- 
graph for a cavalry helmet,’ but conjoined 
with p means éxatovrapoupos. 

XIT. 3.—pdrdos. Read prrdAds. See Hesy- 
chius s.v. and XVI. 1, 4. 

XII. 3, 4.—péoos peyeber paxpompo | [owes 
Apa dosoGn owve..|v. Read at the end of the 
lacuna iro yevelioly: no doubt ovAy pre- 
ceded izo. 

XII. 17.—kwrav ehacoov erpisxkwovv ? Read 
dow av eAarcov ebploKwow. 

XITI. 3, 8.—Oparé rwv vyArid 4} 
tov Aixa tis dlevrépas imrapxtas | 

XIV. 7.—pedixpovs evpeyeOns PaKpOTEpoOs. 
Read paxporpoc| w7os. 

24.—]ut0Oos kAnpovxos. Read raxzo]puc bos. 
See Leemans, C. 2. Anpytpio Saéoov Kpyrt 
Tov Tpotepwv Hipydov taxropicbw. Leemans 
explains the word as 6 tdccwv Tois pucbors, 
qui ordinat merces (op. cit. p. 23). The same 


Can it be 


suppose, ‘ Were I not rather a worthless 
Phrygian?’ But the omission of the verb 
is unsatisfactory, and the question is. 
wanting in point. I suspect that, when 
Bitinna says pay pe Ops yuvaik’ evar, Gastron 
replies by an impertinent glance or gesture, 
and that his mistress interprets it in the 
words jpou Ti waAAov, Ppvé; ‘You mean to 
ask, you wretch,—Jf not a woman, what 
then?’ Galled by the insult, she proceeds 
in the next sentence to blame herself for 
her condescension in the past. It will be 
noticed that this is a second instance im 
which I find myself obliged to substitute + 
for x: compare my note on i. 61. 


} Henry JAckson. 
CANNES. 
January 1892. 
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supplement must be inserted in XIX. 3. 
ta.|ktopicbos KAnpodxos, K.T-D. 

29.—epe. cos. Read yapozos. 

30.—pma peylas. Read pada pey[dda. 
See Leemans’ Leyden Papyri, M. c. 1. 3, dra 
peyada Kat abeornKora. 

XV. 2.—pecos pev. 
think it wrong. 

3.—kNeavOpos apurodirys evpeyleOns. I 
question cyey.: something describing 
Cleander’s military rank should come, his 
description begins in the next line, where he 
is called Bpaxvs. 

5.—mepiras paxedwv. The name Iepiras is 
rare but right. See Leemans A. 1. 35, rov 
Tlepitay kai Urodepatov. 

19.—adinjt A]evbepovs cap: poor tapape[o| 
ow cav eyo Go. Read rapapety[wow ews av 
eyo £6. 

XVII. 3.—Jox deéiar. Hither ox or au is 
surely wrong, and probably the former. 


I cannot see pev, and 


XVIII. 1, 9, right column,—...... Jpover. 
Possibly cra |nov éyB lacAcKod. 
XIX. 2.~-tavo|v| tacwvos. I see tacovos 


in the facsimile. 

§.—ovdy petomar ef, ] adAy KA. 
is visible before a\Ayn. Read ly deéa|v. 

21, 22.—adpodiotos npaxrew |7ys | afeeeeeee 
tos TapemLonjLos- 

‘Hpax\ew7ys is the form usual in these 
documents. -wos is the end of the word 
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expressing his nationality. Read “Hpax\ei- 
d[ov. 
XX. 2.—d¢irAwvas. A misprint for diAwvos. 


XXI—It is necessary to preface these 
notes with a sketch of the purport of the 
will as I understand it. Conceive a street 
A running east and west, and a parallel 
street B separated from A by a row of 
buildings. The testator bequeaths three 
properties in this row. The first is left to 
the daughter of Demetrius of Rhodes: it 
faces the temple of Berenice and Aphrodite 
Arsinoe, which stands on the north side of 
the street A. The boundaries are the house 
of Sisouches on the east, the street B on the 
south, the house of ( Xx), the son of Pepsanes, 
and Sulos the son of Tu...... s on the west, 
and the street A on the north. The second 
property is left to Mennea, the daughter of 
Menneas. It is called 7a éyoweva but cannot 
have been contiguous with the first, for its 
eastern boundaries are the house of Theon, 
the son of (x), and Sulos the son of Phalois. 
I would gladly identify this Sulos with the 
Sulos already mentioned, but the facsimile 
forbids. Perhaps the words ra éyoueva Mean 
nothing more than in the same row and not 
too remote. The property looks on the street 
A, is flanked on the west by the ‘sacred 
house of Anubis,’ and has on the south side 
not the street B but an aidy, which, I 
imagine, opens on street B. This addy is 
the subject of separate provisions. One half 
is assigned to Mvora, whom I take to be the 
daughter of Demetrius, and the first legatee 
mentioned in the will. Here the papyrus 
breaks off. 

6-8.—xataderw To vrapxov pot K[ Typa(?) | 
“al ra Bepevixyns Kat adpodiutns apawvoys 
ole (2) )] | TA peelv xa |ra CUT Pele) 4 TOV Lepov. 

The brackets and queries are Protessor 
Mahaffy’s. Is it possible to reconcile with 
the papyrus the following reading? kata- 
Netw Ta. imdpxovTa pedal | 0a. (ee Kara 
TO tlepov Bepevi ixns, «.7.A. But the first 
letters of 7 (cda) are very uncertain, and it 
is doubtful where the gap will hold pov xara 
70. I cannot decipher ew|a: at the end of 7, 
I expect dpdpov but have not ventured to in- 
sert it, and read xara tlepov Bepevikys xat 

’"Adpodirns ’Apowons dpopov. 

1. 8, 9.—ows yevroves ctor (2) | awe plev] v 
curovx{o]u tov o...vyovos, I cannot read er 
in 1, 8, the beginning of 9 is very faint. 
The sense is satisfied by ofs yetroves ad pev| 
azyp\tdrov curovyx{olv, x.7.4. In these deserip- 
tions the omission of «ici is normal if there 
is a relative. When there is no relative you 


begin with ciot yetroves, or even yetTwv, 
yetroves without the verb. What is rare at 
any rate in Egyptian papyri is the use of 
the dative ois, instead of the genitive ay. 
See however Plato’s will in Diogenes Laertius 
(3, 41): © yetrwv Boppafev 7 Gdds, «.7.X. 
and Ditt. S..G. n. 433. 

The use of Xior'x{o}v to signify ‘the 
house or property of Sisouches’ is so com- 
mon in Ptolemaic and Roman papyri from 
Egypt that it hardly needs illustration. 
(See Leemans’ Zeyden Papyri, L.c.1.). 4. 
yetto(ves) votrov @apdds tis "AckAnriadov. I 
have not restored the name of Sisouches’ 
father. No doubt an Egyptologist would 
find it easy to replace the missing letters. 


110-11. dao dé [ArB]os of |e |rrov 
mevavntos kat | ovdwros tov tuby ..s. I 
think that here only two persons are men- 
tioned, each with the father’s name ap- 
pended. If that is so, ¢ |rrov seems 
wrong. The letter before rov may be-o, @.¢. a 
genitive termination, that before o possibly v. 
Genitive endings like -aitros, -otros, 770s, -Gtos 
are common in Egyptian names. It is the 
beginning of the words that causes per- 
plexity to all but Egyptologists. However 
mew- and ovA- seem what is written in the 
facsimile : SeA@s is perhaps possible. Thus 
on the west was the house of (xX) the son of 
TleWavys and Svdds the son of Tofv....s: 
the gap before the final o is considerable. 
Finally AB is legible. 

lL. 11. azo de Boppa odos dnpocta yetr{ oves| 
Onpytpiov podiov ols L|pus ey peyeber peyady. 

The sense forbids yetz[oves]. I imagine I 
can see the remains of pvo, i.e. puor(ac), 
Mvora, the first legatee. jreyadqu is also pos- 
sible, and (I think) pod.at. 

1.13. apic|repar] is needed. 

1. 15, 16. [ra] 5 cxopeva aro pev ary- 
Aw[ Tov | Gewvos QLEVATULWTOS KAL ovAwrtos TOU 
dadouros. 

The word aevaripwros is an unsolved rid- 
dle, as Prof. Mahatfy observes. It may be a 
blunder of the writer, who has made several 
mistakes in the document. The letters ce 
have been either blotted or thickened. What 
is most needed is the article ; it is used in 
all places except 1. 11 Mvorga Ayjpyrpiov and 
1. 18 Mewes Mevveov. Further the syllables 
ava are a strange opening even for an 
Egyptian name. ’Apeva- or Veva- is what one 
expects. 

As to the end of the word I venture to 
differ from Professor Mahaffy : I find wv.os. 
In ®adorros the X is obscure but the termi- 
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nation is right. Cf. e.g. Sucois, Sucotros, 


TBavats, TBatatros. 


1.16,17. azo | Se rov avAn xowy. It is 
well to point out that cov?) may mean ‘ with 
a party-wall or walls.’ 


1 18. pevveat pevveov a.éoo[tov| | as LE 
Nevkoxpos peon. peyebe. On my hypothesis 
this is the name of the woman who receives 
the second portion of the property. I know 
no example of the name Mevvéa but one 
might compare DAav«ia, Nixayopa, KAcayopa. ; 
KalXia, “Avdpéa, Mapova occur as names of 
cities. But in the facsimile I think pevveiac 
is legible. Isthis onlya mistake? Mevvedas 
as a man’s name is known, but the father is 
clearly Mevéas. The nationality of Mevvéa 
is hard to make out, but my impression is in 
favour of a (X?).7nv. In 1. 19 Prof. Mahafty 
regards pecy. as a blunder for the nomina- 
tive. The basis of my interpretation is the 
necessity of the dative. Not only do I hold 
pean to be right, but read in the facsimile 
not AevKoxpws but the dative Aevkoxpor. 


1, 21-23. tnv8 avrny amo pev mys... v.| 
TOV TAJLLELOV TOV TZPOS TWL LEPWL OLKWL KGL TQ 
eXxopHeva | TS QvuTys peepioos PvOTaAL TO devTEpov 
pepos 7{. In the last line I decipher 70 & 
érepov pépos, in the first line atAjv, and con- 
jecture dzd pev ax(nhirov) : THs I question. 
Here the testator disposes of the avAj 
abutting on the south side of the property. 
One half is bequeathed to Mvora : it was not 
necessary to describe her, if, as I suppose, 
she was the first legatee. The boundaries 
of her portion of the aiAy are only stated in 
relation to the rapsefov, but uo obscurity 
would arise if the limits of the second parcel, 
TO €repov pepos, were marked out in greater 
detail. I imagine the tapuetov to be a store- 
house against the wall of the ‘sacred house 
of Anubis,’ not a part of the temple. The 
words dd pev daydwwrov Tod Tapwecov Mean 
‘the part to the east of the rapuetov.’ Cf. 
the First Turin Papyrus, ¢. I. 27, do Boppa 
tov dpopov tod dé€povtos ext wotapov, k.T-d. 
Whether the second half of the atAj went 
to Mevvéa, the second lJegatee, cannot be 
determined, since nothing can be got from 
1. 23 after 75 8’ érepov pepos 7, and the last 
line of the papyrus is almost entirely il- 
legible. Prof. Mahaffy prints ever az. vdeop. 
Is not the last part amo vorov t 

XXIII.—A Labour Bill. 

1. 7. dia wacitos Kat Twv ev! oxwv. For 
the last word I read in the facsimile peroxwr, 
i.e. the partners, the company who had con- 
ivacted to do a certain section of the work. 


XXVIII. 2.—1. 2. 


JLOVETITPOEWpOV LaTw- 

vos? dixacran| 

3.—l. 3. 

VOjLOV €7L mpoedpwvios. 

In these two fragments we have the same 
phrase, viz. [€y kpoxodiAwv wet Tod dpatvoirou 
vopov| ext mpoddpov “Iacovos : then came the 
list of dicacrat. For the use of the prepo- 
sition cf. the Turin Papyri IV. 1. 2, év Avoo- 
moda TH peyddn ef “Hpaxdeidov d-yopavoj.ov 
Bones 5c bpodoyet "AoANGvios K.7-A. I. 2. ef’ 
“‘Hpakietoov tov dpxicwpatopvAdKwy  K.T.A. 
ovprapovtwy Todeuwvos x.7.A. (i.e. the asses- 
sors of the president Heracleides). 

XXVIII. 1.—1. 2. 

ey| KpoxodiWwy oder tov powourov .... 
dtkacrat dioKAns apistopaxos x.T.A. The dots 
are Prof. Mahaffy’s. The two preceding 
papers, XX VII. 2 and 3, give the clue to the 
words after dpawotrov which Mahaffy cannot 
read: the formula is repeated, 7.e. vojod ext 
mpoedpov ‘ldcovos dixacrat ArokAys K.7.A. 

XIV. 27. 


o |arupwwv Xa+ » OU adeéavépeus tM Ons 


Tol Jet TOV ApTLVOLTOUV 


py. . wovvies ws Ly. 

Before ds I find a, not c. I restore the whole 
passage thus: Sarupiwv Xappov ’AdeEavdpeds 
a|qjs éxvyovns | tov oizw ernypevwly [eis 
3 |jpl ov] Sovviea. 

This may seem bold, but I appeal to the 
following passages : 

(1) A will not autotyped on p. [42], 
1. 8. exnypevor cis djp[ov. 

(2) XVIL. 1. 

dpov adeéavdpevs 7 (space for thirty-four or 
five letters | y.yevov ws LX. 

How explain the accusative? By restor- 
ing AdcLavdpers zis exvyovas TOV ovrw empy- 
pevov eis djpov: the name of the deme may 
be ’Avdpou|ayeov. See XXI. 20; XIX. 
10; 12, 37 5 X11. 2; 6: 

(3) XXVIT. 3.—ll. 4-6. 


4. dv. pes tas Kos dew Oeorwd? 


TS OuK 

5. ev THs Eexvyovns Twv ovTW ETnY- 
plevov 

6. tov Cwrupiwvos Tov j.o7xLwWvos 


poaxedov| os. 

It is possible to restore this with fair 
certainty by comparing XXVII. 2 and 
XXVIII. 1. On each side there is room 
for about twenty-five letters. Restore as 
follows :— 


]. 4. Atol 9d ts Ilacéas Aw. . bcos Swxpa- 
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ms (judges). Ack(n epywos xateducdoOy iv 
eypawaro. 

1. 5. Anpeéas Avoddipou ’AXc~avd |peds tis em 
yovns Tov obra emnyp| evu eis Ojpov 
.. kata Hynpovos. 

1. 6... . . acodupov | Kat (1 TOU 
Zomvptwovos tod Mocxiwvos paxeddv[os THs 
extyovas Kate. cvyypadyv- 

These restorations are drawn partly from 
XXVIII. 2, partly from XX VIIT. 1. 

We find in XXVII. 2 diky epy|pos Kare- 
bixaoOn iv eypawaro Anpéas Avoddpov ’ AA eé- 
avopevs. Prof. Mahaffy begins . . . Nos cate 
dixacOy and ends with kai, not AX. But I 


1a 


read -wos, and in XXVIII. 1. 31 find dixy 
epnmos KaredixdoOn, Prof. Mahafty dix eprAAos: 
in 1. 8 of the same where Prof. Mahafly 
prints epAAos karedixacOn I see épypos Kate 
ducdoOn. IL get the last line from XXVII. 2. 
This I reconstitute as follows : 


1. 8. dicn Epnpos KlaredixdoOn jv eypal aro 
Anpéas Atod. 

1. 9. pov ris éxvyovas TOY OUTH emnypEvov 
eis OnJLOV xara. Hy|npovos... . 
acLodwpov. 


I get xara ovyypadiy at the end from 
XXVIII. 1 and 2. 


W. WYSE. 





THE DERIVATION 


Wuat the Roman carpenter called a norma 
the English carpenter calls an L—square: it 
is formed by setting two straight lines at a 
right angle to each other. Engravings of 
the nérma may be seen in the Dictionary of 
Antiquities: it was of various kinds, the 
essential point in each being the right angle. 
In ‘ Etyma Latina’ I have suggested that 
the Latin instrument was named, as the 
English one is, from its resemblance to the 
letter L.1 I shall here show (1) that 
the L of certain Italian alphabets had lke 
our L a right angle; (2) that in some 
Italian alphabets L was the ninth letter and 
would therefore according to ancient usage 
be called nona; and (3) that *ndnima, the 
derivative of ndna, wonld naturally become 
norma. 

(1) The early Italian L had an acute 
angle: the right-angled L appears in Latin 
inscriptions from about 200 B.c. (Fabretti, 
Palaeographische Studien p. 67), in New 
Umbrian (Biicheler, Umbrica p. iv.), on the 
Oscan ‘tabula Bantina, and in Faliscan, 
Paelignian, and Picentine inscriptions (see 
the tables in Zvetaieft, Jnscriptiones Italiae 
Mediae Dialecticae). 

(2) L was the ninth letter in the Etrus- 
can alphabet (Deecke, Hncyclop. Brit. 3, 
viii. p. 638), the genuine Faliscan alphabet 
(Deecke, Falisker p. 229), and the Venetian 
alphabet (Pauli, Altitalische Forschungen ui. 
p- 186). Its place in the earlier Roman 
alphabet is not known with certainty, the 
earliest Latin abecedariwm (Corssen, Aus- 
sprache® i. p. 12) not being anterior to the 


i So the Greeks, Schol. Ar. Nu’. 178, compared 
the diafAr7s or pair of compasses to the letter A. 


OF LATIN NORMA. 


time of Cicero. G appears first in an 
inscription dating from some time after 290 
B.c. (Seelmann, Aussprache des Late p. 
342-3), but cannot have been generally 
recognised till much later, since C is still 
used for it in an inscription of about 100 
B.C. (Corpus Inserr. Lat. i. 207): K, as a 
mere variant for C before A in abbreviations, 
formed no real element of the alphabet: 
thus IL may well have been reckoned the 
ninth letter of the Roman alphabet (A BC 
D E F HI L) down to classical times.—The 
Italian stonemasons were fond of cutting 
abecedaria, such as we have for most of the 
dialects, and hence the alphabetical order of 
the letters was much more familiarly known 
to the Italians than it is to us: Quintilian 
(12, 10, 29) denotes F by the simple appel- 
lation sexta (se. littera), and on the same 
principle L, if it stood in the ninth place, 
would naturally be called nona. In like 
manner the Athenians distinguished their 
ten laweourts not by numerals but by the 
letters from A to K: the Alexandrians 
designated the twenty-four books of Jiad 
or Odyssey by the letters of the alphabet : 
St. John, Rev. 22, 13, uses A and ‘first’ as 
convertible terms. 

(3) On the analogy of other technical 
terms—/orma ‘outline,’ gréma ‘surveyor’s 
pole’—the derivative of néna would be 
*nonima,” or, contracting (so as to get a 

2 The collocation nm is allowed only in compounds, 
e.g. in-mitté, the two elements of the compound 
being regarded as semi-independent. So we have 
ad-ripio, though in simple words the collocation dy is 
forbidden.—The collocation 2m is unpopular in 


English also, Martinmas becomes in Shakspere 
Muartlemas. 
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disyllable like forma and groéma), *nonma. 
And this, by Havet’s law, Mém. Soc. Ling. 
vi. 31, 2, would necessarily become norma, 
as *can-men (cand) became carmen and *gen- 
men (geno) became germen.1 The other 


1 These derivations are simpler than Corssen’s con- 
nexion of carmen with Sk. ¢dsman- ‘praise,’ and of 
germen with Sk. gaérbhas ‘embryo’: the root-vowel 
of ¢dsman- is e (Lat. cénsed, Brugmann, Grundriss i. 
p. 292) not a, and the root of gaérbias does not appear 
elsewhere in Latin (certainly not in gremiwm). 
Further, according to Brugmann (ut supra p. 429), 
whose view has certainly not yet been disproved, 
*casmen would in Latin become *camen, not carmen : 
for which reason also we cannot derive germen froin 
gerd, as this would only give *gesmen, *gémen. 


derivations suggested for nérma are impos- 
sible: that it goes with Sk. nar- ‘to guide,’ 
a root invented by Panini to derive ndéras 
‘man’ from, or that it is a loan-word 
representing either yvopwv or yvwpipy. It is 
true that yvéuwv according to Liddell and 
Scott (they give no instance) meant a 
carpenter’s square ; but the Latin form of 
yvopwv could only be *gndmo or *nomé, 
leaving both the 7 and the termination of 
norma unaccounted for. And why the ear- 
penter’s square should be called ‘well 
known,’ which is all the meaning that can 
be extracted from yvwpiyy, is not apparent. 
EK. R. Wuarron. 





LUDWICH’S EDITION OF THE ODYSSZY, AND SEYMOUR’S EDITION OF 
THE JLIAD, 


Homeri carmina recensuit et selecta lectionis 
varietate instruxit ArtrHurus Lupwicu. 
Pars Altera, Odyssea. Volumen Prius, 
1889. Volumen Alterum, 1891. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 8 Mk. 


Tuts new critical edition of the Odyssey 
marks a step in the progress of Homeric 
textual study, but no one sees more clearly 
than the editor himself that it is far from 
finality. Butit is the first advance which 
has been made since the publication of La 
Roche’s edition in 1867-8. That the ad- 
vance is substantial, if not at once under- 
stood from the name of the editor, can easily 
be shown. 

The list of MSS. quoted by each is in it- 
self suflicient proof. La Roche uses fifteen, 
Ludwich twenty-three. But these twenty- 
three include a large amount of new 
material of a better class than La Roche’s. 
Only eight of La Roche’s are found worthy 
of a place in Ludwich’s list. Of those 
which are common to both, Ludwich in no 
case depends on La _ Roche's collation, 
as may indeed be supposed. In fact he has 
made his own collation of all but five of his 
list—a work of vast labour, especially in the 
hands of so accurate a collator as we know 
Professor Ludwich to be. The seven of La 
Roche’s which Ludwich rejects are all of late 
date, four or five of them being of the 15th 
century,and only a part of one, the Marcianus 
647 containing the last fifteen books, 
as old as the 15th. This fragment by the 
way seems to deserve attention, and I ama 
little surprised to find that Ludwich makes 
no mention of it in his Prolegomena. 


Of the fifteen new MSS. of which colla- 
tions are given, one is the Berlin papyrus 
ascribed to the the 8th century. Thisis un- 
fortunatelya very small fragment, containing 
only parts of some eighty lines of the 14th 
book. Then come two MSS. in the Lauren- 
tian Library at Florence, both ascribed to the 
10th century—as old as the Ven. A of the 
Iliad, and older than any other known com- 
plete MS. of either poem. One of these is 
not mentioned at all by La Roche in his 
Hom. Textkritik ; and Ludwich gives but 
little account of it. Indeed he is through- 
out his Prolegomena very sparing of de- 
scriptions of his MSS. and of several says 
nothing at all. This is an omission which I 
cannot but think is to be regretted. But it 
appears that only two of his MSS. belong to 
the 14th century, fourto the 15th, and two, 
which are quoted only at second hand, to the 
16th. Fifteen are earlier than the 14th. 
It is clear therefore that his materials are 
even more in advance of La Roche’s in 
quality than in quantity. 

In the region of scholia Ludwich is of 
course an acknowledged master ; no one is 
so well qualified to bring the results of an- 
cient and particularly of Alexandrian eriti- 
cism to bear on the Homeric text. So far 
as the Aristarchean scholia are concerned— 
and these are of course critically the most 
important elements in the correction of the 
text—Ludwich’s work may be regarded as 
final until some hitherto unknown material 
is discovered. When his gigantic task of 
the formation of a complete critical corpus 
of the whole of the Odyssean scholia is 
ended—if indeed one man can end it in a 
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lifetime—we shall be able to say the same 
of those scholia which, though not Aris- 
tarchean, yet contain a considerable amount 
of critical matter. There still remain the 
scattered notices of grammarians and later 
writers ; and it is doubtless here that most 
still remains to be done. 

As to the text itself, readers of the 
second volume of Aristarch’s Homerische Text- 
kritik know what they have to expect from 
Professor Ludwich—most uncompromising 
hostility to all the methods of fashionable 
modern conjecture, with its innovations 
made for the sake of grammatical uniformity 
and philological purism. The forms given in 
Ludwich’s text are those of the MS. tradition, 
however they may horrify the historical 
grammarian. Ludwich will have nothing to 
say to éev, tpoonvdac, 6paovres and the like. 
And in a critical apparatus such a rule is 
surely the only right one. Such an edition 
should confine itself strictly to the collection 
of materials on which emenders may base 
their work if they like. The task of pro- 
ducing a really archaic text, if possible— 
and I at least think it far more possible and 
even practical than Ludwich does—is en- 
tirely distinct from the collection of the 
diplomatic evidence, and the two cannot be 
too carefully kept apart. I even question if 
the text of such an edition should not 
rigorously confine itself to the traditional 
vulgate, relegating to notes even the most 
undoubted improvements of Aristarchos and 
his school, to say nothing of the corrections 
of more recent editors. Such a plan has the 
immense advantage of simplicity and intel- 
ligibility, it leaves at all events no doubt as 
to what the real reading of the MSS. is. 
On this point we are too often left in doubt 
by La Roche, who lays it down as a rule, 
which he is far from rigidly following, that 
he will give an Aristarchean text. Such 
an attempt is in fact doomed to failure, for 
our materials are not complete. But we 
have at all events firm ground if we confine 
ourselves to the actual readings of MSS. ; 
and we have a further great gain in the com- 
pendiousness of the apparatus, if what stands 
in the text is always known to be the read- 
ing of MSS. in general, with variants alone 


given in the Adnotatio Critica. It has been 
a too common mistake to fall between two 
stools in the attempt to make a text which 
shall at once serve for the student, as being 
the best which conjecture can produce, and 
for the scholar, who may be aiming at a quite 
different ideal text, and asks only for rough 
ore which he can work up in his own moulds. 
Ludwich himself has perhaps not entirely 
avoided this difficulty ; but even as a mass 
of ore his edition is indispensable, and will 
at once take its place as the necessary 
starting-point for all further criticism on 
the Odyssey. It will, alas! be a long time 
before we can hope for his pars prior as a 
basis for the text of the J/iad. 


Homer’s Iliad ; Books iv-vi. Edited on the 
base of the Ameis-Hentze edition, by 
Tuomas D. Srymour. Ginn. Boston, 
1891. 


Tue school edition of Iliad i.-iil. by the 
same editor has already been noticed in the 
Classical Review ; the present volume is one 
of the ‘college series’ for more advanced 
students. The notes area free adaptation 
of those of the well-known edition of Ameis 
and Hentze with numerous additions, of 
which the illustrative passages from English 
authors call for special recognition. At the 
end of the volume, in place of the vocabulary 
given in the school edition, we have here an 
appendix giving a short account of the 
chief MSS., editions, and auxiliaries, and 
critical notes in which the conjectures of 
the modern emenders and the variants of 
the Alexandrian critics receive brief notice. 
It would not be hard to criticise so condensed 
an apparatus, both for its omissions and its 
inclusions : it would surely have been more 
instructive to the learner if fewer readings 
and fewer books had been named, and a 
short discussion had been appended to those 
that were given. But it would be a pity 
to seem to quarrel with so good an edition, 
excellent alike for scholarship, taste and 
typography. 
W. Lear. 
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GEHRING’S INDEX HOMERICUS. 


Index Homericus. Composuit Aucustus 
GeuHRING. Teubner (Leipsic), 1891. 876 
columns (438 pages), lexicon octavo. 
16 Mk 


Ty 1881, on the publication of Frohwein’s 
Verbum Homericum (which has been worth 
its weight in gold to the present writer), 
Teubner promised the completion of the 
work by the addition of an index to the 
nouns of Homer, the preparation of which 
was entrusted to Gehring. Not more than 
a year ago the publisher still intended to 
make Gehring’s /ndex only a supplement to 
that of Frohwein. Wisely, however, he has 
decided to combine the two, and thus give 
a complete Jndea Homericus under a single 
alphabet. Frohwein’s work with some cor- 
rections is thus incorporated in the volume 
before us, in larger type, and with more 
paragraphs, and so more convenient for 
reference. 

Gehring has followed the text of La 
Roche’s critical edition, as the textus receptus. 
In some minor details this has caused certain 
inconveniences. In such an index irrational 
but traditional forms rightly hold their 
place, but some conjectural forms might 
have been admitted. The text has some 
inconsistencies, eg. in the Odyssey (1867) 
he printed 6u8pipov, but oBpizov in the [iad 
(1873) ; kdpBare in the Odyssey, but caBBare 
in the Jad ; but the compiler has not separ- 
ated the two forms, and has arranged for 
them by cross-references. The cross-refer- 
ences, in general, are sufficient, although 
a beginner might be glad to have a reference 
from éz7zws to ors. 

Homonyms are clearly distinguished in 
some cases, e.g. ZavOov (Phaenossis filium), 
EavOos (equus), ZavOos ( fluvii Troiani deus), 
EdvOo.0 ( flurvii), ZavOov ( fluvii Lyciae), form 
separate articles. In other cases (as in that 
of Aias) the articles are separated, but no 
word indicates which article refers to which 
person. Elsewhere (as in the case of the 
three @7a:) all are brought into one article. 
The different uses of particles are also dis- 
tinguished, as ézore I. adverb. interrogativ. 
II. coniwnctio temporalis (1) ec. indie. (2) e. 
coniunct. (3) c. optat. So far as practicable, 
groups of particles are treated together. 
Under «i—7z €P, we find rah TEP, €l7 Tp, eu mep av, 
el Ep KEV el Tep—K, el Tp KEV, am 7 €p yap KE, 
eal TEP yap xX) €l Tep TE, et TEP yap TE, el TEP 


yap t. The separation of elided forms 
from full forms, as shown in the last example, 
may have its advantages in such a work,— 
disjoining the group of xoysaro from those 
of koywar and koa. But the separation 
of oxytones which are followed by an enclitic 
from those which are not so followed seems 
unnecessary. The ordinary scholar does not 
see why Bpords followed by zé should be dis- 
sociated from fpords followed by 8é, any 
more than vias followed by zé should be 
separated from vijas followed by d€ (a dis- 
tinction which is not made in this index, as 
it isin Hssen’s Index Thucydideus). vopets 
O 632 is in a distinct category only because 
La Roche placed a comma after it where 
most editors have no mark of punctuation 
and read voyets with the grave accent. 

As the compiler has grouped particles, and 
puts together ecipt Kpeiwv, Kapn Kkopowvres, 
«.7.d., he might easily and with little cost of 
space have grouped such important phrases 
as BoOms worvia “Hpy, dia yAavkazis “AOnvn, 
«.t-X. Even Seber gives together TaAXas 
’AOjvn, PoiBos “AwdAXwv, K.T.A. 

The proof of a work like this /ndex is in 
the using, but the present promise is excel- 
lent. Admirable care seems to have been 
taken in both the compilation and the proof- 
reading. Kewv (7 342) is still away from its 
place with xefwv, but such slips are few. 
The type is large and clear. The page is of 
the same size as Ebeling’s great Lexicon 
Homericum, and thus larger than that of 
Seber’s venerable Jndex. The increased 
size of the page is of no advantage in itself 
to the user, but apparently allows of a more 
economical arrangement of the articles. 
The disposition of the Index is far more 
convenient than that of Seber. Instead of 
being scattered according to their chance 
alphabetical arrangement (which separated 
Geoto by two columns from Geod), all forms of 
each word are grouped according to the order 
of inflexion. Thus a glance shows what forms 
are in use of any word, and their relative fre- 
quency. Reference is rendered easy by the 
use of heavy-faced type for the principal 
lemmata and by beginning with a new line 
each sub-division of an article. Critical 
study of the Homerie poems will be facili- 
tated greatly by this /ndex, which deserves 
a hearty welcome. 

T. D.S 
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ENGLAND'S [PHIGENEIA AT AULIS. 


THERE is a sobriety of tone in Mr. 
England’s eriticism that is extremely pre- 
possessing ; and if, in asubject-matter which 
has baffled scholars from Porson and Monk 
to H. Weil and Vitelli, one is sometimes 
inclined to differ from him, dissent is always 
mingled with respect and doubt. There is 
also something that pleases and inspires 
confidence in his appreciation of Euripides. 
His admiration of his author’s ‘ dramaturgy ’ 
and characterization may not always work 
entire conviction, but the reader’s percep- 
tions are quickened to observe many ex- 
cellencies which would otherwise be hid, and 
the regret that a work of so much beauty 
should have been marred returns with re- 
doubled force. 

Considerable labour, as well as much 
serious thought, has been expended on the 
edition. Mr. England has himself collated 
the Palatine MS. (P.) and compared its 
readings with G. Vitelli’s exhaustive report 
of the Laurentian (L.). He has made ex- 
tensive and minute use of the voluminous 
literature, and in weighing the evidence for 
and against different views he has spared no 
pains. His well known familarity with 
other portions of the text of Euripides has 
naturally served him in good stead. 

The editor makes out a strong case for 
his treatment of the Prologos, which cer- 
tainly reads better as he has re-constituted 
it, although the method of combined trans- 
position and excision could only be justified 
in such an extreme case, and no one knows 
better than Mr. England that certainty 
cannot be claimed for the result. 

It is a little strange, by the way, that in 
noting the beauty of the expression otyat 
dvéywv (1. 10) the poet’s innovation of 
substituting a windless calm for the zvoai 
azo Stpvpovos should be left unnoticed. Nor 
is the change of persons in ll. 6—11 really 
justified by the quotation from Theon of 
Smyrna, who in altering the words may 
possibly have mistaken their connexion. It 
is true that Sirius is separated from the 
Pleiades by the constellation of Orion ; but 
iu this there is no star of the first magnitude, 
and while the Pleiades are sinking west- 
wards, Sirius is still alocwy . . wecorpys. 

With the perplexing é£odos of this play 
Mr. England deals still more convincingly. 
The Byzantine workmanship of part of it is 
shown by the occasional substitution of 
accent for quantity, e.g. 1599 (yoéper te zpos 


vaiv, os Hepa tHOe det), while the better 
portions of the Messenger’s speech, in which 
there are manifest echoes from other parts 
of Euripides, are with great probability re- 
ferred to the posthumous production under 
the management of the poet’s grandson. 
There is considerable force in Mr. England’s 
reasoning that Clytemnestra, whose threat 
in I. 1456 has left its due impression on 
the spectators, must have been intended by 
the poet to depart before the arrival of the 
Messenger reporting the metamorphosis of 
the maiden. The writer of the existing 
éfod0s was misled by the analogy of Hecuba 
and Polyxena. On many detailed points of 
textual criticism I reserve my judgment, 
merely observing that the defective or muti- 
lated condition of the opening and conclud- 
ing scenes appears to have unduly stimulated 
the suspicion of interpolation elsewhere, and 
that the editor has often bracketed verses of 
which he himself does not despair. 

But there are two points affecting the 
characterization on which I should like to 
speak. 

1. All readers will respond to Mr. 
England’s praise of the scene in which 
Agamemnon and Iphigeneia meet (Il. 640— 
690). ‘The distraction and despair which 
his answers to his daughter half reveal to 
us heighten the exquisite sense of the girlish 
innocence which cannot interpret the signs 
of distress and thinks of nothing but the 
joy of the meeting.’ But does it therefore 
follow that Aristotle’s criticism on the 
maiden’s other two appearances (1211 ff., 
1368 ff.) is unsound—otd& yap €ouev 7 
ixerevouca TH vaTEpa? Is it not rather the 
fact that the first of the three passages is 
alone inspired with the pure expression of 
character, and each of the others is motivé 
(to use a convenient word) much rather by 
the reason of the situation! May I be 
permitted a modern illustration of this re- 
mark? Feeling as I do the exceeding beauty 
of Browning’s Pompilia, I cannot but ob- 
serve that in the 1845 lines which he has 
put into the girlish mouth there are some 
things which are rather the poet’s comment 
than her natural speech, and these in so far 
detract from the dramatic presentation of 
her character. So here, only the fault is 
greater in an acted play. 

2. The change of mind in Menelaus (Il. 
473—503) is regarded by Mr. England as a 
piece of deeply calculated hypocrisy. 
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‘He sees his brother is but half-hearted in his pro- 
test, and that all that is needed to decide him to sacri- 
fice his daughter is that he should be brought face to 
face with the alternative. Such a character is consis- 
tent with the picture of Menelaus which Euripides 
gives [of him]in the Andromache and in the Orestes. 
It is natural too that such should be the character in 
Euripides of the king of that people of whom he wrote 
at Andromache vv. 446 ff. that they were 

ddAta BovAevthpia, 
Wevdav tvaxtes, unXavoppado Kakav, 
€AtkTa KovdeV Hylés, GAAG way mepit 
ppovovvtes.” 

Tn all this it seems to me that Mr. England 
is for once but following too closely in the 
footsteps of his precursor in this series, Dr. 
Verrall of Cambridge. He states his view 
with moderation, but it is really not tenable. 
Not craft and villainy, but weakness, is the 
chief note in the character of Menelaus. 
And with Euripides the situation of the 
moment weighs more than character. Dis- 
simulation is not infrequent in Greek 
Tragedy ; but those who have been deceived 
by it are always undeceived. Else, for 
dramatic purposes, the point is lost. In 


this case not Agamemnon only but the 
Chorus also are impressed with the honest 
compunction of Menelaus. I venture to 
think that the audience were so too. And 
there is nothing in the ensuing action to 
show them that they were wrong. 

Here I may dwell on a single point of 
detail. The critical note on 484—surely 
by an afterthought, for the line is not 
bracketed — runs as follows :—‘This line 
seems to me very like an interpolation ; there 
was no question of the death of any one 
belonging to Menelaus.’ But is not the 
rhetorical antithesis sufficiently supported 
by Soph. #7. 539—541, which may have been 
present to the poet’s mind : 


TOTEpOV EKElvw Traides OVK OAV SuTAOL 

a ~ lal SAX > , ‘ 

0s THOOE GAAov cikds HV OvycKeW, TaTpOS 

Kal pyTpos OVTES, 7s 6 TODS 00 HY Xap’ ; 4! 
On the whole the edition deserves to be 
highly commended, and will repay careful 

study. 
Lewis CaMPBELL. 





APELT’S PSEUDO-ARISTOTELIAN TREATISES. 


Aristotelis quae feruntur De Plantis, De 
Mirabilibus Auscultationibus, Ventorwm 
Situs et Nomina, De Melisso Xenophane 
Gorgia. Edidit Orro Apreur. Lipsiae, in 
aedibus B. G. Teubneri, MDCCCLXXXYIII. 
3 Mk. 

(First Novice.) 


Tis group of short pseudo-Aristotelian 
treatises comprises some which are very 
difficult, both from the abstruse nature of 
the subjects, mathematical or metaphysical, 
with which they deal, and from the muti- 
lated and corrupt state of the Greek text. 
There can be no doubt that the new Teubner 
edition of them has been put into com- 
petent hands, and that it is a considerable 
advance on anything previous to it. The 
editor has not only a minute knowledge of 
these treatises, but is versed in Aristotelian 
thought and modes of expression. He is 
often acute as well as judicious in his treat- 
ment of the text; he appears to have been 
very diligent and conscientious in the 
use of manuscripts and collations, and his 
acquaintance with the literature of the sub- 
ject is beyond the criticism of a reviewer 
who has had to learn so much from him. 

The present notice will be confined to the 
book of which the common title repi Zevo- 


ddvous’ rept Zyvovos’ wept Topyiov has been 
altered by modern critics to rept Mediooou 
wep. Hevopavous’ wept Topyiov. Apelt was 
already known in connexion with this by 
his excellent articles in the Jahrbiicher fiir 
classische Philologie (1866) and in the Rhein- 
isches Museum fiir Philologie (neue Folge, 
xiii. 1888).1 

The Prolegomena contain a short account 
of the manuscripts, together with a discus- 
sion of a few of the editor’s numerous 
emendations. A special merit of this 
edition is that the editor has collated the 
best manuscript, Codex Lipsiensis, himself. 
This manuscript, he says, was unknown to 
Syllburg. Fabricius (see Mullach’s preface 
to his edition of this treatise) appears to 
have been the first to discover its value 
and published a collation which was made 
for him by Olearius. This was faulty, 
and a much better one was made by Beck 
(Mullach ibid., Apelt Proleg.) Even Bekker 
omitted to examine the Leipzig MS., and 
relied on the inferior collation published by 
Fabricius when he might have used that of 
Beck (Mullach, Apelt, //.cc.). The latter col- 

1 He has also published recently a translation of 
the book zep) a&réuwv ypaupav, ina volume entitled 
Beitriige zur Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie, 
Leipzig, Teubner, 1891, 
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lation indeed, according to Mullach, was 
comparatively unknown, and not used e.g. 
by Brandis, Karsten or Foss. Lastly, 
Mullach in his edition relied entirely upon 
Beck. Thus Apelt is the first of the editors 
who has collated the principal MS. himself. 
He appears to have done the work very 
carefully, he has corrected some small 
inaccuracies in Beck’s collation, and has 
added a record of the exact length of the 
lacunae in Codex Lipsiensis. On the other 
hand he has not examined the inferior MSS. 
(which he says are very obviously of one 
family), but has trusted to Bekker’s colla- 
tion of them. 

In fairness to Mullach it should be said 
that some of the mistakes about the reading 
of the Leipzig MS. for which he is quoted 
by the editor are not due to any inaccurate 
use of Beck’s collation by Mullach, but 
should be credited to Beck himself: e.g. 
compare Apelt 183. 9 ‘haee verba in Lps. 
a quo abesse ex Mullach affirmat, clare 
exarata extant,’ &e., and zbid. ‘ falso Mullach 
refert esse in Lps.,’ &e., with Beck’s Pro- 
gramm (Leipzig, 1793) page 19, P. 943, 1. 44. 

It would perhaps also have been better in 
the case of some notes which would be taken 
as evidence of special acquaintance with the 
Leipzig MS., to say that they occurred 
already in Mullach (from Beck): eg. Ap. 
180. 6 ‘xat in Lps. e correctione, fuit antea 
ovre quod clare apparet,’ Mullach ‘xat ante 
TéXos e correctione in libro Lipsiensi serip- 
tum est; antea fuit ovre, quod etiam nunc 
perspicue apparet.’1 Apelt 181. 8 ‘ovre 
axtvyrov codd., nisi quod dxivyroy in Lps. ita 
exaratum est, ut etiam evkivyroy esse possit,’ 
Mullach ‘ Beckius in codice Lipsiensi illud 
akivytov ita exaratum esse testatur, ut 
dubium sit dkivyrov an cikivyrov voluerit 
librarius.’ But these are trifles. The 
editor’s independent knowledge of the 
Leipzig MS. is everywhere apparent, and 
he does ample justice in his notes to the 
work of Beck, of Mullach, and of other 
predecessors, such as Fiilleborn, Spalding, 
Foss, Kern, Bergk, and Bonitz. By a closer 
adherence to the Leipzig MS. and by more 
skilful emendation, he has certainly pro- 
duced a text much superior to that of 
Mullach. 

The Prolegomena contain valuable re- 
marks on the use which may be made of 
Felician’s translation in emending the text. 
Mullach’s preface had already expressed the 
view maintained by the editor (1) that the 

1 Mullach’s note here has a useful addition, absent 
in Apelt’s, ‘et in caeteris membranis atque apud 
Simplicium exstat.’ 
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MS. used by Felician was different to any 
extant, (2) that it is inferior to the Leipzig 
MS. and better than the rest, (3) and that 
it shows its independence by some readings 
which are better than those of the Leipzig 
MS. and of the extant members of the 
second family. The editor however has 
made some important additions. Whereas 
Mullach had merely said that the Felician 
MS. sometimes agreed with the second and 
inferior family, Apelt, after a careful com- 
parison of passages, seems to have found 
convincing evidence that Felician’s MS. 
itself belonged to the second family. 

He differs also from Mullach on the rela- 
tion of Felician’s MS. to the Leipzig MS. 
Mullach says: ‘ Hujus (se. Feliciani) autem 
interpretatio ita saepe congruit cum libro 
Lipsiensi, ut prima specie. interpretem hoc 
ipso codice usum esse conjicias, sed aliis 
locis ita discrepat a lLipsiensi volumine, 
ut diversum ab hoc ejus exemplum fuisse 
pateat.’ Apelt on the other hand says, 
‘Quare factum est, ut nonnunquam—sed 
raro—consentiret cum Lipsiensi.’ Apelt also 
adds, in proof of the statement which he 
shares with Mullach, good instances of pecu- 
liar renderings in Felician, some of which at 
least had escaped Mullach’s notice. These 
quotations from Felician somewhat favour 
the hypothesis that his MS. was different to 
any we have, though one may doubt whether 
they prove it. Apelt himself (Proleg. xxviii.) 
has maintained that some of Felician’s 
variations are not based on a MS.—haud 
pauca plane omisit, nulla alia causa, ni 
fallor, ductus, quam quod, quid sibi vellent, 
perspicere non poterat...Rursus nonnulla, 
ut mancae sententiae subveniret, proprio 
Marte tentavit vel potius prorsus ad ar- 
bitrium suum constituit ; and it does not 
seem at all impossible that the improvements 
on the known MS. which seem implied by 
Felician’s version should be due to his own 
conjecture. One instance quoted by Apelt— 
and perhaps only one—seems at first sight 
much more likely to have come fr oma MS. 
In 978° 35: otov dvdyKn 7 ixov 7) dvi ov, av 
a TARGos 4 1) é ry € 6 Os Hp Kal apTiov 7) TEPLTTOV, 
av apibj.0s 7 6 Spoins oN lows K.T. Nes Lips. has 
av tu 7AnGos 7 ip pay os ip and the other MS. 
av Tt TAHOos 7), Kat py os 7). Felician renders 
“necesse siquidem est, aequale vel imaequale 
esse quidquid multitudine et magnitudine 
constat : par item vel impar, si numerus sit. 
Maullach entirely missed the significance of 
this, and says, ‘non multum luminis affert 
huic loco Felicianus.’ Apelt rightly inferred 
that Felician read péyeOos instead of jp) as, 
and accordingly alters the text as above. It 

C 
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would not be surprising if Felician had con- 
jectured épofws (Kat dpotws), which gives a 
tolerable sense, and is actually proposed by 
Mullach, but it seems less likely that he 
should have thought of péyefos; yet the 
context might have suggested it to him, and 
it is significant that Apelt himself conjec- 
tured péyefos before he had seen Felician’s 
rendering (Proleg. xxix. ‘quod unice verum 
dudum ipse conjectura inveneram, priusquam 
Feliciani versionem inspexi). 

Though Apelt believes, and perhaps 
rightly, that Felician translated a MS. un- 
known to us, he is too judicious to make an 
indiscriminate use of the differences between 
the version and the extant MS. On the 
contrary he protests against a tendency in 
some to exaggerate the value of Felician’s 
work as a source of textual emendation, and 
(in effect) lays down the sound principle 
that it is not safe to follow its variants 
when they are remote from the known texts, 
and not such as might be recovered from 
them by emendation (Proleg. xxix.). 

The apparatus criticus under the text is a 
valuable one. It embodies the results of 
the editor’s collation of the Leipzig MS. 
(‘meum esse putavi codicis Lipsiensis lec- 
tiones integras, et quam potui diligentissime 
exseriptas proponere lacunarum amplitudine 
ita significata, ut singulis punctis singularum 
fere litterarum spatia indicarentur ? *); and 
contains a very useful report of previous 
attempts to amend the text. Such incom- 
pleteness as has been discovered in this 
report is to the editor’s credit, for the omis- 
sions were of what is not worth recording. 
Two places have been noticed where Mullach 
is inaccurately quoted—183. 11 (=978*" 25) 
‘dmewpov, ti ovk Didotiana,’ he really reads 
diretpov dca ro ovx. 165.8, 974*8, ot8 (Lps. 
oi)’ R* 7) 8 vulgo) ev 7 puxporépw 7d petlov odx 
salir, Mullach is represented as adopting 
7 for oid’. The fact is he thinks either 7 
would do, or ot combined with the omission 
of ovx before tmapxew. He prefers the latter 
ees and prints it in his text, reading 
therefore ov3' not 7. In 176. 1, 967° 4, the 
emendation ascribed to Bonitz is really 
Vahlen’s (see Bonitz, A. S. i. 77, foot-note). 

In the case of the MS. of the second 
family, for which the editor depends on 
Bekker, the consensus is giv en, and only the 
readings of R* are speci: ally noted, on the 
ground that the rest generally agree with 
it and when they do not are inferior. 

Apelt has emended the text in many 
places. The emendations are often very 
ingenious, and a large proportion of them 
will probably be accepted. The following is 


a list of some of those which seem to be 
successful. The page and line of Apelt’s 
edition are given, as well as the usual refer- 
ence to the Berlin quarto. 

166. 4, 974" 12, ef yap tA€w 7) Ovo ein wep. 
Atay civar tadTa mpos GAyda, Lips. ; mépacav 
civar, R"; wepauiv civar, or rep eav etvat, ceteri ; 
wrépara evar Aldine, and wépar’ dv evar Bekker 
and others. Apelt seems right in reading 
Tepaivew av TavTa, comparing 977” 6 wepatveu 
d€ mpos dAAnAa, ci rei ctev. He might also 
have quoted Melissus, Mragment, No. 10 
(Mull.), «i py ev ein mepavet mpos dAdo. It 
would have been well here to have admitted 
into the text the conjecture of Susemihl 
given in the apparatus criticus, do 7) 7Aé 
instead of mAéw 7 do; cf. e.g. 976" 16 bore 
dv0 7 Sey ovTa OvK GV Ev OUD dzrEtpoV EivaL. 

73. 2, 975? 32, ovTwS Oi) dvaAvopLeva. Lips. 
Re Te otras 6 7 dvadvdpeva is neat and 
just to the point. 

168. 13, 974° 19 seqq., <i yap Kat ciev dio 
bd€ar brevavTiat ddAyjdaus, domep oterat, ei pp 7 
7ToANG. yever Bat pow, dvdyKy eivat eK pay 
OVvTMOV €L de TOUTO yi) ovov TE, obK eivat TO ovTa. 


= 
TOA yéevyn. TO yap Ov, ott (oY 6 Tt) 
* : : 5 
€oriv ametpov civat. i 0 ov'Tws Kat Ev, dpotws 
ae F 
fis? (Nah Eg 9 Oe 85 ap.porepov 7 


ovdev paldov te ev, 7 OTe TOAAG SeiKVUTAL, 
Lips. The other MSS. have the variants 
moAd. yéevouro yap av ov OTL eat Gzetpor Eivat, 
and épotws pev 67. Mullach conjectures 
avaykyv, and Spalding paA\ov 67 &, both 
of which Apelt adopts, but no one has had 
any suecess with the passage as a whole 
before Apelt, whose treatment of it is very 
happy. He punctuates and reads as follows : 
ei yap Kal elev Ovo doar brevavtiat addqAats, 
aomep overau (i bev 74 p woAXa, yever bar 
pyolv dvdicyKn v eivat ek pay OVTWV" EL 8 Tovro py 
o1ov 7 ovK civat TH OvTa ohha- ayévnrov 
yap OV, O TL E€aTYY, daretpov eivat. €L 6 ovTWs, 
Kal €v), bfotws pev 82) jp. 6<pohoyoupevov> 
Gp.potépwv ™<potacewy> ovdev padAov bret a, 
7} Ort TOMAG SetkvuTa. The parentheses and 
the other changes in punctuation restore the 
connexion of the passage. The change of 
py to pev seems necessary, and the other 
emendations are clever and seem right. 
Certainly they give the exact kind of sense 
which suits the context. The fillmg of the 
lacunae in the last two lines is much con- 
firmed by the passage Apelt cites from Post. 
Anal. (62° 32). 

It may be suggested that one more change 
is advisable, and that ayevnrov yap ov, et re 
€or, amepov eivar x.t.A. should be read. 
‘For if anything exists at all, being without 
origin it must be infinite and being infinite 
must be one’: for cf. 974" 1, didvoy cival dyow 
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ei te coTtw, eirep pry evdexerOar yeverbar pndev 
éx pmdevos x.t.\., Where apparently by over- 
sight the editor accents e r/ éorw: and 
977" 14, ddvvarov dyow civar, ei Tu eott, 


yiyvec ban. 
Wide 2 O62 12: exet ada €avTod jepy, 


nwavra KR", pepy, tade opora, 
zade and Mullach’s kai 
Apelt’s con- 
necessary 


ei TAOE Opole 
Lps. Kern’s xa 
ravra are not to the purpose. 
jecture, éav7G dé, supplies a link 
to the argument. 

175. 4, 976 4, dore TAvTY 
aNNotov Ein ovdevds Tporyryvopevov co- 
pratos ob0' amoyryvopevov. Apelt’s ingenious 
emendation of dAXo 7 é&v is tempting, for it 
gives a better sense in this context than 
d\Xotov, but yet the latter is not impossible, 
and it is perhaps unsafe to alter it in face of 
a similar passage which will be found a little 
further on (977 1 seqg.): vos évtos Tod 
TavTos .... kal GANovovpevov ovdevos Tporyty- 
vopevor, i 8 dpa Tis, ov [Tod] cdparos (where 
perhaps 00d’ dzoyvyvopevov has fallen out 
before zpooyryvopevov). 

‘There is another clever emendation in the 
same page (175. 16, 976° 2) which seems 
convincing —ei yap eat vowp arav i) mip ok 6 
TL On) GAXo Tovodrov, obdev KoAver TAEwW eimeiv 
TOU OvTOs EVs Et OY HET EKaGTOV OpOLOV avTO 
éauto. Lips. ; «i dy dv ceteri. Apelt con- 
jectures «idn, idia éxactov. 

177. 1, 976" 16, GXAG 8H Kal ei pH eore 
KEVOV. ee Ti Wooov av Kwvotro, Lips.; €& pH 
€oTt KeVvov, pyoev TL HoGov ay Kwoitto, Mullach. 
Apelt restores the sense by altering the 
punctuation and making 7r/ interrogative— 
El py €oTe KEvoOV pydEV, TL HowoV av KLVOLTO ; 

177. 6, 976° 24, kwetcOar pev det yor 
ovyKpwomeva TOV GravTa evoedexds’ 
xpovov o& ovdey etvat, Lps.; tov dravra 
evoehexGs xpovov, ovde civar cett.; Ta OvTAa 
TavTa evoe\ex@s, KEV Ov O€ ovo Etvat, 
cea which seems certain. 

8. 12, 977° 9, otrTw ovyKeio Ban taxOevra 
OOTE 6TLoDv TOU puyvuprevon map. oTLovy 6 72 tf Ye 
VUO @ at }L€pos, Lps. ) OTLOUY o peyvoc Gan 
pépos, cett. ; Tap" OTLovY yiyver bar p-€pos, 
Kern. ; Tap’ 6TLODY }2€pos pepixdat, Mullach. 
Apelt’ s solution seems right: © péyvuTtac 
ylyveo Oat pepos. 

179. 7, 977° 19. The editor’s conjecture 
of a’ for dv seems right, though he has not 
admitted it into ee text. 

183. 2-6, 978° 16-20. This is another 
instance of restoration of the sense by right 
punctuation. 


, Xv 
TAaVT}) GV 


187. 1, 979" 3, ei dé Kal otros (v./. adros) Té 


Kwter eis GAAyAG KiVoUpevwY TOV pepOv K’KAM 


pepecba tov Geov. Bergk conjectured ei dé 
kal joy avros (sc. Geos), and Mullach et dé cai 
pay abros Ktivettat. Both emendations are 
awkward, for it is harsh to say ef 6€ «al pa) 
atros 6 Oeds Ktvettar..... Kiko heperbar 
tov Oedv, and if xivetrar is to be understood 
with @eos as nominative, the context would 
require not €i dé kat py) avTOS KWetTaL, but Ef 
d€ Kat pay eis GXXO kwwetrat 6 Geos. Apelt’s 
simple emendation of otros to otras (7.e. 
statuas OTe €t €ote poovov) seems conelusive. 
otrws vefers to the immediately preceding 
clause, and gives the obviously right sense. 
‘ But if it is so—z.e. if God is alone in the 
universe (so that there is nothing else for 
him to move to)—he might still have a 
movement of revolution.’ 

187, 5, 979" 7, erel povws, v.l. erysovus, is 
well corrected to ére povens. 

188. 12, 979° 33, obros poev ovv 6 avTos 
Aoyos exeivov. Mullach, following Foss, has 
avtos 6 Aoyos éexeivov.  Apelt’s emendation 
6 av’tod Xoyos éxetvov suits the context. 
Mullach says Lips. reads otrms for ovros: 
Apelt is silent on this point. 

190. 11, 979” 29, et yap 76 dv petamecon, 
ovK av é€r elvat To ov. Bonitz proposed eivar 

, omitting the article. The editor neatly 
emends civac avto dv. He also follows 
Foss, Mullach, and Bonitz in thinking that 
something has been lost by hommoteleuton 
after ei yap, but has improved on their at- 
tempts to fill the lacuna (see Bonitz, Arist. 
Stud. i. 86). Similarly he is more suecessful 
than his predecessors in filling a supposed 
lacuna in 191. 14, 980" 9, a passage to be 
considered further on. 

The list may be ended by the clever emen- 
dation of 191. 8-11, 980* 3-6, ém d&  KiveEt 
7) KLVELTGaL Kal Ei peTadepeTat ov auvEXES 
dv Ompytat TO OV, OVTE TL TaTH’ boTE 
TaVvTn KWweiTal, mavTn Oiypytat, R* &e. Lips. 
has 7) kwetrat Kal év, petapeperar. Foss (cit. 
Mull.) emends éru d€, 7) Kwetrar Kal—ei pev 
petapépetat ov auvexes OV —OinpyyTat TO Ov, OvK 


eat, TavTyY Wot el TavTyH KlWeElTaL, TdvTH 
Sippyta. Apelt accepting Foss’s emenda- 


tions in the last line reads the whole as 
follows: ém de ci 
ka@ iv petadeperat, ov (70? Ap.) 
dv Ouppytat, <7) d€ SiypyTar> TO ov, ovK EaTL 
TaiTy’ aor ei TaVTN KWelTaL TaVTH OUypNTaL. 
In the next notice some passages will be 
considered where the editor’s view seems 
open to discussion: and some suggestions 
will be added on portions of the text which 
he has not specially treated of. 
J. Cook WILson. 


KLVELTGQL, 
OUVEXES 


, 
KLYN OLY 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON THE ’A@nvatwv Modureta. 


Aristotelis Wodwreia “AOnvatwv. Ediderunt 
G. Katpen et U. pe WILAMowITzZ- 
Mortvenpvorrr. Berolini apud Weid- 
mannos. Mk. 1.80. 

De Republica Atheniensium.  Axistotelis qui 
fertur liber ’A@nvatwy Tlodutefa. Post 
Kenyonem ediderunt H. van HerwerDEN 
et J. van Lenuwen J. F. Lugduni Bata- 
vorum apud A. W. Sythoff. 6 Mk. 

Aristote, la République Athénienne, traduite 
en Francais pour la premicre fois par 
Turopore Reinacu. Fr. 1.50. 


M. Rerwacu has produced an excellent 
translation in a handy form at a low price. 
There are three or four passages that I have 
noticed in which he seems to miss the meaning 
of the original (e.g. the sense of yeywvy ‘be 
heard’ in ch. 15 and of treép trav adicov- 
pevov in ch. 9), but his version is almost 
always both accurate and as elegant as the 
Greek will allow. While believing in the 
Aristotelian authorship of the work as a 
whole, he considered it to have suffered 
interpolations and other injuries. ‘ Mots 
altérés, phrases transposées, bévues et Japsus 
n’y sont pas rares; souvent des gloses 
explicatives ont expulsé les termes originaux 
ou s’y sont installées & cété d’eux: enfin, 
chose plus graye, des morceaux tout entiers, 
empruntés sans doute 4 un ouvrage antérieur 
sur le méme sujet, mais de mince autorité, 
ont été inserés dans le texte 4 leur place 
chronologique, sans égard pour les contra- 
dictions criantes qui en résultent.’ One 
passage which M. Reinach regards as an 
interpolation and puts at the bottom of his 
page accordingly is that describing the 
assistance given by Themistocles to Ephial- 
tes. Another is the whole of ch. 4, which 
describes the constitution ascribed to Draco. 
Along with this he is obliged to omit the 
words ris po Apaxovtos at the beginning of 
ch. 3, kabdep Suypyto Kat zporepov in 7, and 
finally pera. d€ Tavrns...7poTov in 41, with 
some other words in the same chapter, with 
the result that the author, after saying there 
were eleven peraBoAai, enumerates only ten 
peraBodac and eleven zodrreita. All this 
hardly carries conviction. The other most 
important omission is that of the first eight 
lines of ch. 8. M. Reinach also transposes 
passages occasionally. For instance in ch. 
3 he puts the words ovro pév obv xpovov 


I. 


TowovTov mpoexovow dAAwy after the passage 
referring to the three chief archons. At first 
sight this is plausible, but xpdvoy rocotrov 
has then nothing to refer to and poéxovow 
is still very oddly used. Again in ch. 42 
he transfers cv\AaBovres 8’ ovrot Tods enous 
...Tyv d«ryv nine lines further down with 
some slight gain in logical sequence, but on 
the whole there seems no justification for 
the change. In ch. 62 he follows a sugges- 
tion of M. Weil for inserting some words 
and supposes the text to have run pucGo- 
opodar 5& mparov pev 6 SHpos <ep Exdory 
exxAynala TpubBorov, ot & mpdedpor> Tats pev 
dAAas xt. It may be added that he has 
translated the text not as originally pub- 
lished but as it has been corrected, availing 
himself freely of published emendations 
both certain and uncertain, though he 
seldom gives them in his notes and any one 
unfamiliar with them is likely to be some- 
times puzzled by his translation. There are 
a few critical historical and explanatory 
notes and a short introduction. 

The literature of the “A@yvatwy IlLoArreia, 
which is swelling rapidly, has now received 
the valuable addition of two new texts, pro- 
ceeding one from two Dutch and the other 
from two German scholars. Often and much 
as both texts differ from that of Mr. Ken- 
yon, it is agreeable to see that in both cases 
the editors hasten to acknowledge their 
great obligations to him, especially for the 
skill with which he deciphered an extremely 
illegible manuscript. So much has been 
said, and perhaps necessarily said, about the 
defects of his two first editions that it seems 
only fair to put on record here the testimony 
of very competent scholars who have fol- 
lowed in his footsteps. The German editors 
write : ‘singulari autem laude prosequendus 
est F. G. Kenyon, quichartam lectu difficilh- 
mam admirabili cum cura et diligentia inte- 
eram deseripsit, descriptam una cum uberrima 
rerum enarratione edidit. tam multa ille sive 
perplexa scribendi ratione obscurata sive 
charta laesa atramentove evanido amissa vel 
intenta oculorum acie vel attenta animi 
cogitatione feliciter explicavit reciperavit 
supplevit, ut si minus bene quaedam ab illo 
administrata videantur, haec nemo graviter 
vituperare possit nisi aut imprudens aut 
invidus. nos qui plus semel chartam legeri- 
mus, quantum in hac ardua et salebrosa 
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via permetienda Kenyoni duci deberemus, 
admirabundi-saepe agnovimus.’ 

The Dutch editors also acknowledge the 
industry, patience and palaeographic skill 
exhibited by Mr. Kenyon, and point out 
that it is much easier to detect faults in a 
text constructed and printed than to see 
them in the MS. and keep them out of the 
text you are for the first time constructing. 

On the interesting question of the author- 
ship of the treatise Van Herwerden and 
Van Leeuwen have no opinion of their own 
to express. While noticing the doubts that 
have been raised, they remark that in any 
case the treatise may safely be attributed to 
the latter part of the fourth century before 
Christ: that the second half of it, dealing 
with Athenian institutions of that date. is 
of the highest value: and that the earlier 
part, though its statements must be received 
with caution, contains many things which no 
reasonable man will call in question. But 
they do not even hint an opinion whether 
Aristotle was the author or no. Kaibel and 
Wilamowitz-Méllendorff on the other hand 
have no doubt at all. They find that in 
this treatise Aristotle shows himself worthy 
of all the praises the ancients ever bestowed 
upon him: ‘Dubitamus enim scientia rerum 
an eloquendi copia suavitate perspicuitate 
gravitate praestantiorem dicamus de repub- 
lica Atheniensium librum,’ This is an ex- 
travagant judgment, which the opinion of the 
mass of scholars will hardly ratify, even if 
the treatise be held to be Aristotelian. As to 
the difficulties raised on points of language, 
they think the difference of subject and 
style enough to dispose of them: ‘novimus 
philosophum Aristotelem, historiae scrip- 
torem non noveramus.’ On this matter and 
on the author's treatment of his subject 
they promise to enter fully in a forthcoming 
work, which will also contain a critical com- 
mentary on the text. 

As far as the present books go, the Dutch 
scholars appear also more inclined than the 
German to call in question the genuineness 
of certain passages. They consider for in- 
stance that the latter part of ch. 24 cannot 
be attributed to the original author and 
they seem to have some doubts about the 
chapter describing the alleged constitution 
of Draco: ‘fidem sane superant quae de 
Dracone hoc loco narrantur.’ In the story 
about Themistocles aiding Ephialtes against 
the Areopagus, characteristic as it is of 
Themistocles, they think ‘the author’ con- 
fused him with Pericles: but this surely is 
difficult to believe. On the question of 
glosses and ‘adscripts’ they are a good deal 


less conservative than the German editors. 
The latter seem disposed to omit nothing in 
the first part of the treatise except an 
occasional particle or so, though in the 
second part they bracket a few things as 
added by later hands. But the Dutch 
editors act upon some of the suggestions 
made for omitting a word or two here and 
there in the earlier part, and seem to incline 
to other similar proposals which they have 
not actually adopted. In some places they 
have omitted something proprio motu. A 
notable instance of this is their omission of 
the words about Thessalus in ch. 18 which, 
if genuine, present us with a new version of 
the story of Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
for the relative pronoun would certainly 
have to refer to Thessalus and not to Hip- 
parchus. The fact that Thessalus is not 
subsequently mentioned in the narrative, 
though he would naturally have been the 
first object of attack, favours the omission ; so 
do the sentences immediately following, re- 
ferring as it seems to some one kvptos Tov 
mpayuatwv, which Thessalus was not. On 
the other hand the German editors are per- 
haps more ready than the Dutch to assume 
omissions of a word or a few words here and 
there. 

Both pairs of editors have given careful 
study to the photographic facsimile of the 
papyrus, but they have been content with 
this, and not. one of the four scholars con- 
cerned has examined the papyrus itself. 
The German editors have indeed, they tell 
us, been in constant communication with 
Mr. Kenyen on the subject, and this gives 
some special advantages to their text ; but, 
as far as the actual papyrus is concerned, 
they have used his eyes and not their own. 
Nothing is impressed upon me more strongly 
by the study of the three texts and various 
published notes of Mi. Kenyon’s than the 
need that some new and trained eyes should 
be brought to bear upon the actual manu- 
seript. In saying this I do not derogate at 
all from the merits of Mr. Kenyon in 
deciphering it. It may very well be the 
case that with the few alterations which he 
has himself published his reading of the 
MS. is now perfectly accurate. But, so long 
as it is not confirmed by the independent 
scrutiny of others, we cannot be sure that 
it is; and the editions before us are proof 
enough that scrutiny of the facsimile yields 
very different results to different readers. 
This I will show by instances immediately. 
In the preface to the British Museum volume 
Mr. Warner, Assistant-keeper of MSS., is 
stated to have compared Mr. Kenyon’s tran- 
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seript! with the original ; but, as far as the 
general public is aware, these two gentlemen 
are the only persons who have read the MS. 
If any one else has done or is doing so, he has 
not yet made known any results of his ex- 
amination. Now it cannot be by any means 
the same thing to collate the MS. itself and 
to collate the photographic reproduction of 
it. Assuming the latter to have been done 
as well as it could be done, it is still quite 
impossible that it should take the place of 
the original and that as much can be got 
from a study of it as from similar study 
bestowed on the MS. itself. Certainly such 
facsimiles are most valuable, but there will 
be some loss at the same time if they dis- 
courage the careful study of the MS. With 
regard to one place Mr. Kenyon has told us 
(Classical Review V.p. 227) « the facsimile is 
a little deceptive here, I think’ : and there is 
no knowing in how many more places it may 
be a little deceptive too. He would pro- 
bably be among the first to wish that further 
examination of the papyrus should be 
undertaken, an examination from which J 
fully believe that his reputation has nothing 
to fear. 

I said just now that the two new editions 
were suflicient proof how variously the fac- 
simile at least may be read. In the first 
place we find the German editors differing 
altogether from Mr. Kenyon and the Dutch 
editors on the question of how many differ- 
ent hands are to be found in the MS. Mr. 
Kenyon, it will be remembered, considers 
that there are four : Kaibel and Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorff have come to the conclusion that 
there are only two, of which the first wrote 
columns 1 to xii and xxv to xxx, while the 
other wrote xiii to xxiv and the columns 
from xxx onwards. ‘The Dutch editors have 
adopted Mr. Kenyon’s view, and append to 
their text some palaeographic observations 
which go to show marked differences be- 
tween the parts assigned by the other theory 
to one and the same hand. But, apart from 
the question of handwriting, the two pairs 
of editors differ very remarkably in the 
actual readings which they extract from the 
facsimile. Over and over again they con- 
fidently give us quite different readings, not 
as purely conjectural restorations but as 
being visible in the facsimile either com- 
pletely or in such a degree as leaves no 
doubt as to what they were. Of this there 
are no less than four examples in the first 
twenty-one lines of the Museum text, and 

1 Since writing the above Ilearn from Mr. Kenyon 


that Mr. Maunde Thompson was consulted on difficult 
passages. 


they may be enumerated here to show how 
unsatisfactory present results are. In line 2, 
where Mr. Kenyon wrote [vexp|oi, the 
Dutch editors think they can make out 
the p and give of vexpoi accordingly: the 
German editors give [air]oc. A few lines 
further on, where Mr. Kenyon gave [ézt| 
TaiTys yap THS purbdcews, the Dutch editors 
again concur with him, only conjecturing 
av7t for éxt, but the Germans find an 
accusative in the facsimile and give xara 
TavTyy yap thy picOwow. (Of course the 
Greek writing is abbreviated.) Four lines 
further Mr. Kenyon wrote «[at dedepevor Tots 
davetolacw ext tois cwpacw joav, with the 
remark that this was largely conjectural but 
in accordance with the traces remaining Vis1- 
ble in the MS. Here the Germans give xat yap 
dedenev|or] rots [davet|oacw, as though only 
the letters bracketed were illegible or doubt- 
ful, while the Dutch editors think nothing 
legible before -acw, not even the x at the 
beginning, and write by conjecture i76\pew 
yap tots davetcacw, izdxypew being a word 
which I also had suggested. Finally, where 
Mr. Kenyon gave [dpy@yv pi) pet jee, being 
apparently sure of the exev, the Dutch text 
has ro Tis ys pay Kparetv, all down to -ew 
being conjectural, and the German [6] 
dov[A ever. There is here a notable differ- 
ence of opinion as to how many letters there 
is room for in the MS. 

These examples are probably enough to 
establish what was said above as to the 
need of a fresh and independent examina- 
tion of the actual papyrus. But it may be 
useful as well as interesting to note a few 
more of the same kind. At the end of ch. 4 
the German editors, like Mr. Kenyon, print 
et O€ TOLs THpacw joav dedepevor: the Dutch 
give dcdavacpevor, which had been proposed 
conjecturally, as ‘tantum non certum’ in 
the MS. In ech. 5, where Mr. Kenyon 
printed kat yap éexyAavvey with the remark 
that the reading was very doubtful with the 
exception of the first xa‘, the Dutch editors 
can make nothing of the facsimile and pro- 
pose kal ovpBovdevwv zoAAa, while the Ger- 
mans find in it katyaproAc...erar and read 
kal yap moditicwrata asa stopgap. In ch. 
10 Mr. Kenyon and the German text have 
pei~o, but the Dutch editors find the read- 
ing to be petw. Both texts give us év 7d 
*Avaxeiw in ch. 15, though Mr. Kenyon now 
considers the true reading of the MS. to 
be ev 7@ @noetw. In ch. 61, line 5, Mr. 
Kenyon gave us an impossible 8{jo]rav : 
the German editors agree with him as 
to the MS. 6, though they print zod:rér, 
but the Dutch find an o instead of a 6 and 
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print the érdwéy which had already been 
conjectured. 

I pass on to mention the way in which 
the new texts deal with a few passages of 
recognised difficulty and uncertainty. My 

- yeferences are to the Museum text. P. 16, 
1. 16, ore de Tavryy EoXE TV efouciav Ta TE 
mpadypara vorowvTa peTeKpovaaTo Kal...avTOS 
pep yrar Kal ol aXXou ovvojLoXoyouct TAVTES. 
Here the Dutch editors adopt perexeipicaro 
from their own and Dr. Sandys’ conjecture ; 
the German put a comma after efovoiay and 
suppose ze and xat to have gone together, 
the sense being ‘ docet et res publica aegro- 
tans et,’ but cannot supply a plausible verb. 
Certainly re is strange as it stands in the 
Museum text, and I doubt whether the 
treatise contains any other example of te so 
used. Yet the sense they try to give is 
very dubious. How could the ‘ re s public a 
aegrotans’ show that Solon received the 
powers in question? ereyeipicato is un- 
satisfactory also. What Solon said and 
every one else allowed was surely that he 
improved things, not merely’ that he took 
them in hand. In the mutilated phrase at 
the end of ch. 8 the Dutch text gives 
mepyevovtas TO avtopatov, the German dya- 
TovrTas TO avToparov, to describe people keep- 
ing out of a oracts. But it is most unlikely 
that 7d atroparoy can really have been used 
for what would happen if comparatively 
small factions were left to themselves. ‘The 
passage will never be restored till 70 atzo- 
parov is corrected. Neither edition makes 
much of the mysterious afovjAarov of p. 30, 
1, 12; one accepting it as the reading of 
the MS., the other giving £.vyjyayov as legible 
in the facsimile. Near the beginning of ch. 
13 both read dvapxiav éerotyoav, which seems 
to me a very strange expression, though 
many critics have suggested it. In the 
same chapter the German text retains 
mpooekexoopnvto, the Dutch has zpocexexod- 
Anv7o from Van Leeuwen’s conjecture. In 
p- 47,1. 11, where Mr. Kenyon at first wrote 
perepxomevos and Katapxopevos was a tolerably 
obvious conjecture (in his translation Mr. 
Kenyon adopts pev xatapxépevos), both pairs 
of editors give péev dcxopevos (riv ropryy), 
though they are, as usual, not quite agreed 
as to how far this is distinctly legible. In 
the last line of p. 48 the Dutch editors 
adopt the evayeis that was proposed by four 
or five scholars, though they find dyevveis in 
the MS. as Mr. Kenyon did at first. There 
can however be little doubt that do@evets, 
which Mr. Kenyon now reads there, and 
which the German text gives, is a more 


suitable word. Both texts preserve oev «i- 
mopnoav xpndrwv in p. 50, |. 12, though it is 
certain that the Alemeonidae did not make 
money out of the building of the temple at 
Delphi. In both cases the editors incline 
to think conjecturally that Cimon was 
called vwOporepov, not vewrepov in p. 72,1. 15 
In the later part of the treatise Van Her- 
wer den, agreeing that rats ayopais in p. 122, 
]. © 2; 18 out of the question, suggests tats 
eiOvvas. 1 have also thought of tis ayopas 
<mlybotons>, but the article seems always 
omitted in this phrase. The extraordinary 
ava tdiav ayridixknow (2b. 1. 5) disappears from 
both texts. At the beginning of ch. 49 the 
German editors give Kav pev tis KaAl ov im7ov 
ex |ov KAKOS doKy Tpepev, the Dutch Kav pev 
TIS KATATTATW EXWV KAKOS Sox} tpedev, though 
both adopt zpexew for tpépey in the clause 
following; and the rest of the sentence 
divides them equally, the former giving 
py Gedover onpctov ertBadrovor TpoXov emt THY 
ydbor, the latter py) Peover prevey dvaywyous 
ovct TpoXov emt tiv yvabov emPadovor, Where 
avaywyots deiner Mr. Kenyon’s 
doubtful dvayouc.. In ch. 50 both adopt 
évros ( oTadiwy Tov Tetxous, Which Prof. J. EB. 
B. Mayor was the first to suggest: but is 
not <dm0> rov Teiyous then necessary, 2 
Van Leeuwen thinks? It is perhaps nee 
surprising that neither edition adopts Mr. 
Wyse’s exrés for évros in p. 64, 10, nor 
his insertion of Adjwvos before Aapwvidov in 
p. 76,1. 7, nor the alteration of the im- 
possible pentameter in p. 20, 1. 3, from rjvd" 
avéOnxe Oeois to tHvd cixdva Oke Oeoiow, a 
conjecture which oceurred not only to Van 
Herwerden but also to two English scholars 
at the same time (C.2. V. p. 177). 

Tn a new book like the “A@yvatwy THodureta 
there are many more passages like these 
that it would be interesting to dwell upon ; 
but space forbids. It is desirable m conclu- 
sion to state exactly what the two editions 
before us contain. The German edition 
contains a plain text with a very few 
critical notes, showing where it departs 
from the MS., and useful references to other 
authorities, especially such writers as Havr- 
pocation, Pollux, ete., who have dealt with 
the same points and often borrowed from 
this treatise for the purpose, so that even 
its language can sometimes be corrected 
from them. Some fragments of the missing 
early part are appended, and there 
is an index of names and noticeable tech- 
nical words. 

The Dutch 


borate. On one page 


ovo 


edition is much more ela- 
it gives the text of 


24 


the MS., as the editors read it from the 
facsimile, with the spellings, abbreviations, 
interlinear additions, etc., just as they are 
found ; on the opposite page is the corrected 
text as they think it should run. At the 
bottom of one page are palaeographic notes ; 
at the bottom of the other a list of nearly 
all the emendations that have been proposed 
and other eritical notes. At the end of the 
text follow some eighteen pages of ‘ Obser- 
vationes Palaeographicae,’ on the MS. and 
its various hands, which are further illus- 
trated by some facsimiles at the end of the 
book. There is also an almost complete 
‘index dictionis’ (from which may be learned 
among other things that the particle ye 
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never occurs in the treatise) and an ‘index 
nominum et rerum.’ 

There is often, as we have seen, a great 
discrepancy between the editions, and 
neither of them can be considered at all 
final: they carry the restoration of the 
text, however, much further than it had 
reached before. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Kenyon in his third edition will be able to 
settle it a little more securely. In any case 
it will be interesting to know what he has 
to say about many of the readings that have 
been adopted on palaeographic grounds in 
one or other of these facsimile-founded 
texts. 

Hereert Ricuarps. 


WENDLAND ON SOME NEWLY DISCOVERED FRAGMENTS OF PHILO. 


Paut Wenpiann.—New Lutdeckte Fragmente 
Philos nebst einer Untersuchung viber die 
urspriingliche Gestalt der Schrift de Sacri- 
fictis Abelis et Caint. Berlin: G. Reimer. 
USO. *(Bip: x, 152°) 5 Mik; 


Tuis is a volume of great interest for 
all students of Philo. Herr Wendland in 
conjunction with Herr Leopold Cohn has for 
some time been amassing materials for a 
new edition of Philo’s works. Apparently 
the preliminary labour is nearly complete. 
Meantime he lays before us certain loaves 
of the firstfruits in the present book. It 
consists of six sections. The first contains 
a large and important fragment from the de 
Animalibus Saerificio Idoneis. It has long 
been suspected that a Jacuna existed after 
the third section of this treatise. This gap 
Wendland now fills up froma Florentine MS. 
(Laur. Ixxxv. 10) which was collated, though 
evidently very carelessly, for Mangey by 
Cocchius. The recovered fragment contains 
Philo’s comments on the festivals of the 
New Year, the New Moon, Passover, Pente- 
cost, the feast of Trumpets, the Day of 
Atonement, and the feast of Tabernacles, 
followed by an explanation of the sin- 


offering. The second paper is on the De 
Hbrietate. Wendland argues that the lost 


book is not the first but the second of the 


two known to Eusebius by this title, and as 
Professor Schiirer admits that he has made 
out his case the point may perhaps be re- 
garded as settled. Following the discussion 
are some fragments of the De Hbrietate re- 
covered from the Flori/egia of Leontius and 
John of Damascus. Thirdly we have an 
elaborate and acute dissertation in which 
Wendland following the footsteps of Mr. 
Harris wins back from Procopius of Gaza 
the Greek text of a number of passages 
from the Zytypata Kai Avoes hitherto only 
known in Armenian. The fourth and fifth 
papers furnish some other less important 
contributions to the Greek text of the Quaes- 
tiones by a comparison of Theodoret and 
Origen with Procopius. Lastly Wendland 
shows that the de mercede meretricis (with 
the exception of the first section which 
belongs to the de specialibus legibus) is really 
a portion of the de sacrificiis Abelis et 
Caini. Mangey suspected this but did not 
pursue the matter to a definite conclusion. 
Herr Wendland’s interesting communication 
shows what rich finds may wait the patient 
investigator even in ground that has 
already been ploughed more than once. We 
receive it with gratitude and look forward 
with raised expectation to the important 
work of which it is a foretaste. 
C. Bree. 
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PALMER’S AMPHITRUO. 


The Amphitruo of Plautus, edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by ARTHUR PALMER, 
M.A. London. Macmillan and Co. 
1890. 5s. 


Tars little volume of the Macmillan series, 
a companion volume to Prof. Tyrrell’s edition 
of the Miles Gloriosus, will be very welcome 
to schoolmasters. The Amp/hitruo is perhaps, 
as the editor remarks in the Introduction, 
the most original, the most genuinely 
Roman, of Plautus’ plays, and is probably 
as well suited for school reading as any of 
those which have not yet been edited in 
England. The long scene at the beginning 
between Mercury and Sosia will be much 
relished by schoolboy readers, quite as much 
as the lively skirmishes between Cleon and 
the Sausage-seller in the Anights; and 
though the plot of the play involves a some- 
what dangerous subject, this is treated, as 
Prof. Palmer says, with an admirable deli- 
cacy, immeasurably superior to Moliére’s or 
Dryden’s handling of the same story. It is 
unnecessary to say of any volume of the 
Macmillan series that the printing, binding, 
ete., is exactly what a schoolbook’s printing 
and binding ought to be; but I should like 
to call attention to an improved method of 
indicating the metre of the lines by accents, 
which is employed in this edition, and which 
should be imitated in subsequent school edi- 
tions of Plautus. The accents are not added 
to every line throughout the play, as has 
hitherto been the custom but only to the 
first line of a scene (except in the scenes in 
rarer metres), and to lines whose scansion 
presents a difficulty. An edition of Aris- 
tophanes with the scansion of each line in- 
dicated by accent marks, or by any other 
notation, would not be tolerated for an 
instant. Why then should Plautus and 
Terence have the rhythmical grace of their 
lines spoilt by this undesirable practice ? 

A more important reform in our school 
editions of Plautus, but one unfortunately 
impracticable as yet, would be to dispense 
with the paraphernalia of Introductory 
Chapters which one finds in every school 
edition of a play nowadays, one chapter 
dealing with the MSS. of Plautus, another 
with the Language of Plautus, another with 
the Metres he uses, the Laws of Prosody he 
follows, and so on. If we only had a stan- 
dard work of reference, which would gather 
up all the information on these subjects 


that has been published in French and Ger- 
man periodicals since Ritschl’s Prolegomenu 
and C. F. W. Miiller’s Plautinische Prosodie, 
a book in fact which would do for Plautus 
what Monro’s Homeric Grammar has done 
for Homer, it would not only save editors a 
great deal of trouble, but would relieve 
schoolboys of the difficulty of reconciling 
the Introduction to one editon of a play 
with the Introduction to another. Of Pro- 
fessor Palmer’s Introductory Chapters, the 
one on the MSS is marred by an unfortunate 
slip in his account of E, which he confuses 
with a MS. owned by Ritschl, but the one 
on Prosody is a clear and succinct account of 
the chief results gained by C. F. W. Miiller 
in his Plautinische Prosodie 1869. The Critical 
Apparatus, which is quite full enough for 
all practical purposes, is put on each page 
under the text, while the notes come at the 
end of the book. They do not add much to 
Ussing’s, but they are full and clear, and 
have, what school editions of the Classics 
should always have, references to parallel 
passages in our own literature. At the end 
come two Appendices, one with Spengel’s 
proposed restorations of the Cantica of the 
Amphitruo, and another with Prof. Palmer’s 
emendations, originally published in Herma 
thena and elsewhere, of other plays of Plau- 
tus. 

Prof. Palmer has long since made his re- 
putation for textual criticism, and ten years 
ago gained for himself the special com- 
mendation of the German editors of this 
very play. Loewe and Goetz in the Ritschl 
edition of 1882 speak of him as one ‘ qui 
ceteroquin corrigendi divinandique facili 
quadam elegantia insignis est, ut multum 
ab ejus ingenio speremus.’ It is his emen- 
dations, always elegant, always clever, al- 
ways original, which raise this volume above 
the level of ordinary school editions, and 
form its chief contribution to Plautine study. 
I must confess that I should have preferred 
to see them relegated to an Appendix at the 
end of the book, and not incorporated in the 
text ; for it seems to me advisable in school 
editions to keep as far as possible a uniform 
text, that of the standard critical edition of 
the author, and to assign to one’s own 
emendations no more honourable place than 
the Critical Notes or a special Appendix. 
Perhaps this is particularly advisable in an 
edition of Plautus, for in the case of Plan- 
tus, however it may stand with other 
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authors, the great lesson to be learnt from 
the history of the text, a lesson which each 
new year of Plautine research more strongly 
emphasizes, is that the closest following of 
the MSS. is essential for any satisfactory re- 
sults. Of the ten emendations quoted by 
Loewe and Goetz from vol. vin. of Herma- 
thena, some half dozen seem to have been 
abandoned or considerably modified in this 
edition, and one cannot help feeling that 
many of the new emendations are hardly con- 
vincing enough to be sure of keeping their 
place in the text. Not a few of them in- 
volve the acceptance of theories of Plautine 
Prosody and Language which have been for 
some time given up by many, if not most, of 
the leading authorities. Final -d in the Abl. 
Sing. of Nouns appears, for example, in i. 1. 
10 portud, i. 1, 98 suad. It is of course 
risky, as Prof. Palmer remarks in his Pre- 
face, to dogmatise about an author like 
Plautus, but is there no risk in reintroducing 
forms like these into a school edition 4 
Equally questionable is the scansion divés 
in i. 1. 16. and the remark in the Critical 
Note on Prol. 146 (nemo horwm): ‘ Hiatus 
is not so objectionable before /.’ In iii. 1. 
15 we find hocedie, a form generally regarded 
as un-Plautine, and in the Critical Note on 
i. 1. 179 reappear the old-fashioned prosp’re, 
vrebamini. Of course Prof. Palmer may 
have good reasons for restoring to favour 
these words, and the theories they represent ; 
but, in the absence of a more detailed defence 
of them than that given on p. xxxvi. of the 
Introduction, they give his edition the ap- 
pearance of not being quite up to date. 
Similarly in his proposed emendation of 
Aul. ii, 7. 25 (see p. xlii. note) confice sagittis, 
for conjiye sagittis, an emendation since pro- 
posed independently by Prof. Klotz, he 
takes no account, unlike Prof. Klotz, of the 
fact that sagitta is generally believed to have 
the second syllable short in Plautus. 

[ will conclude this article by mentioning 
one or two smaller points, which seem to me 
blemishes in this excellent edition. In the 
Introduction one misses a reference to the 
spurious Scenes by Hermolaus Barbarus, 


found in the early editions of the play. 
There might too have been a mention of the 
recorded performance of the Amphitruo in 
the fourth or fifth century a.p. In the Notes 
arbiter, in the note on i. 1. 16, is still derived 
from ad and bito. The new and probably 
right derivation of the word from ad and 
the root of the English ‘ quoth’ (see Whar- 
ton’s Ytyma Latina) should at least have 
been mentioned. If adbito come from ad 
and baeto (Osean baiteis, ‘thou goest’) as 
acquiro from ad and quaero, wrbiter is an 
unlikely Latin derivative, and adputrati 
(=arbitratu), which occurs on the Eugubine 
Tables, a still more unlikely Umbrian one. 
On the other hand the Old Norse at-kvaeda, 
‘decision,’ gives strong support to the new 
etymology. i. 1. 53. Is the Irish ‘PH be 
after doing so and so’ really parallel to the 
use of the Fut. Pft. to denote certainty ? 
Surely not. i. 1.85. The discussion of the 
quantity of the first syllable of statim might 
have included Langen’s account of the use 
of the word in Plautus (Beitraege p. 16). 
i. 1. 230 luna and the Praenestine losna 
stand for dowana, like the Prussian lawxnos, 
‘stars, Zend raokhshna, ‘shining’ (see 
Brugmann Grundriss ii. p. 132, and Whar- 
ton Ltyma Latina). ii. 2. 46. A note on the 
form rumificant seems to be required. The 
form points to a Neuter rwmus, beside the 
Masculine rumor, cf. foedus and foedifragus, 
munus and munificus ete. ii. 2. 57. To the 
instances of ré- (besides redduco), add: red- 
ducem Capt. 923: reccordetur Men. 972 
(Schoell) : véplebo Poen. 701 (so the MSS.). 

Schroeder’s investigation of the fragments 
of the Amphitruo (in Studemund’s Harly 
Latin Studies vol. ii. 1891) does not seem to 
add much to Prof. Palmer’s treatment of 
them. But another book which appeared 
subsequently to Prof. Palmer's edition, the 
great work of Klotz on Early Latin Metre 
(Grundziige altrimischer Metrik, Leipzig 
(Teubner) 1890), would have thrown a great 
deal of light on the metrical difficulties of 
the play. Its influence will probably be 
seen in Prof. Palmer’s second edition. 


W. M. Linpsay. 





HARTMAN’S ESSAY ON HURACE. 


De Horatio Poeta, scripsit 1. I. Harrman, 
pp- 202. Published at Leyden, 1891, by 8. 
Van Doesburgh. 5 Mk. 


Tis is a vigorous and very readable essay 
on Horace, chiefly dealing with the Odes. 


Those who disagree strongly with the views 
expressed in it will none the less find in the 
freshness and vivacity of its eriticism a 
healthy tonic. The writer greatly admires 
Peerlkamp: he considers him a_ brilliant 
critic but he totally disagrees with him. 
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This paradox he promptly explains. The 
Odes as revised by Peerlkamp are infinitely 
superior to the Odes as usually edited, but 
this does not in any way prove that Peerl- 
kamp’s revision represents what Horace 
actually wrote, for the simple reason that 
Horace is often a mere versifier, who does 
not mind what rubbish he writes provided 
that it will scan. 

Putting aside for a moment the judgment 
thus passed on Horace’s poetry, it is certain 
that the writer’s disagreement with Peerl- 
kamp’s method is just. Because an emenda- 
tion or excision improves the text it does 
not in the least follow that it is necessarily 
or even probably right. |. Where manuscripts 
agree and the text presents a reasonable 
sense, emendations are for the most part a 
mere impertinence. If a person wishes to 
write poetry, let him writeit. If he wishes 
to find fault with a poet, let him find fault. 
In the name of common sense however let 
him not argue that, because he would have 
liked a poet to write something, therefore 
the poet actually did write that something. 
For example, in spite of his general aS ust, 
Dr. Hartman asserts that in Od. 2. 6. 7 
sit modus lasso maris et vierwn Peerl- 
kamp’s emendation domus for modus is prac- 
tically certain. But why? Simply because 
an individual critic much prefers domus. 
The evidence that Horace wrote domus is 
absolutely non-existent. After all too it is 
merely a matter of taste whether domus is 
superior to modus, so that, when one editor 
has settled that Horace ought to have writ- 
ten domus and therefore must have written 
domus, another editor may tersely remark, as 
Orelli does,—‘ sit languet post sit 
sedes.’ Indeed if emending according to taste 
is to be introduced we had better burn the 
classics at once. Here is a stanza of Horace 
as emended by Peerlkamp— 


domus 


reqnum propium atque tutum 
deferens uni, diadema et awri 
quisquis ingentes oculo trretorto 
spectat acervos. 


It is quite justifiable for Dr. Hartman 
(p. 6) to say that this is better than what 
Horace actually wrote and describe it as 
egregium. Tastes differ. But whether it be 
better or worse than Horace, what right has 
any one to produce these parodies and call 
them emendations?! They are a mere 
nuisance and encumbrance to classical 
study. 

The unfavourable judgment which Dr. 
Hartman has formed of many of the Odes 


he supports by quoting the opinion of 
Goethe as summarized by F. W. Riemer 
(Mittheilungen ber Goethe II. 644) the 
poet’s secretary. That opinion is so re- 
markable that it deserves to be given in 
full. 

‘ Horaz. Sein poetisches talent anerkannt 
nur in Absicht auf technische und Sprach 
vollkommenheit, d. h. Nachbildunge der 
Griechischen Metra und der poetischen 
Sprache, nebst einer furchtbaren Realitiit, 
ohne alle eigentliche Poesie besonders in den 
Oden.’ 

It is impossible to deny the force of much 
of Goethe’s criticism. Horace is clearly 
proud of his technical skill im the manipu- 
lation of metres : he is often confessedly not 
original but borrows freely from Greck poets : 
his’ imaginative power is probably shght. On 
the oehes hand it is hard to accept the saying 
that there is no ‘genuine poetry’ in the 
Odes. It would seem, for example, that in 
the Regulus ode there is real poetic 
power and that in such a line as dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mort there is some- 
thing more than mere technical mastery 
over words. Moreover in such lines as 


quo pinus ingens albaque populus 
wmbram hospitalem consociare amant 
ramis ? quid obliquo laborat 
lympha Jugax trepidare rivo ? 


there is ‘ Realitdét’ no doubt, but why, in 
the name of all that is beautiful and natural, 
Furchtbare Realitét 2 Even when you add 
‘wine and unguents and roses that fade 
too soon, why is the realism ‘ frightful’ 4 
Were all human joys, all natural delights 
so utterly despicable even to Goethe ? 

In his second and most important chapter 
(pp. 15-71) Hartman follows up Goethe’s 
criticism by adducing specific instances of 
Horace’s feebleness. He places his finger 
no doubt on many weak points. Few will 
probably care to defend the long Europe ode 
(3. 27) or the closing ode of Book II. ., which 
has however a Rial act champion in Pliiss 
(Horazstudien pp. 179-184). In 4. 9 16 is 
not unreasonable to say of the concluding 
stanzas—sequitur Lolli virtutum enwmeratio 
Srigidissima ineptissimaque. No one can de- 
fend the hideous parenthesis abou the 
armour of the Vindelici, 4. 4. 18-22, though 
it may be observed that Hartman, when 
criticizing many notorious defects in this 
book, is clearly wrong in saying that it was 
written at a time when Horace ‘seemed 
to himself and others airos éavrod dewdraros,’ 
for it is historically certain that the Fourth 
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Book was not written willingly and that 
some of the odes deserve that tenderness of 
criticism which is always bestowed on the 
official productions of a Poet Laureate. It 
is reasonable and easy to satirize the stanza 
sed ne relictis Musa procax jocis..., fondly 
loved and lovingly imitated though it has 
been by writers of Latin odes in all ages. 
Possibly in the same ode (2. 1. 28 rettulit 
inferias Jugurthae) we may allow ‘ ideo hic 
Jugurtham positum esse quia metrum Han- 
nibalem et Carthaginem non admittebat.’ 
These and similar criticisms if temperately 
urged would perhaps almest establish the 
assertion that there is much in the Odes 
which is commonplace and poor. The ten- 
dency of criticism is however always to go 
too far, and when people begin finding fault 
they are apt to go on. This is what 
Hartman does. It is possible that Horace 
found his metres difficult, but it is rather 
rash to assert that, in compositions so highly 
finished as some of the Odes are, he would 
write bad Latin merely because he could not 
otherwise make the verse scan. When he 
writes 
quod ex hac 
luce Maecenas meus affluentes 
ordinat annos 


it is folly to ask the satirical question (p. 23) 
‘ Brgone fastos corrigendi munus ab Augusto 
accepit Maecenas, ewmque honorem IJdibus 
Aprilibus iniit? and to say that you can 
only extract a reference to Maecenas’ birth- 
day by ‘doing violence to Latinity.’ Surely 
Horace knew Latin and would write what 
was intelligible. When he writes (3. 8. 14) 
vigiles lucernas perfer in lucem, it is hard to 
believe a modern critic who says (p. 8) 
‘solum recte eo significart potest “ tolera 
lucernas nimium splendentes vel male 
olentes.”’’ Again as regards the phrase 


new sinas Medos equitare inultos, 
te duce, Caesar, 


it is bold language to say that it is ‘ inep- 
tissime dictum, because there is a ‘ ludicrous 
ambiguity in the words te duce thus placed.’ 
Where is the ‘ ludicrous ambiguity ’? Surely 
it needs a wilful and ingenious stupidity to 
make ¢e duce go with equitare. But what is to 
be thought of a critic who says that equitare 
is merely used to make the verse scan and 
adds ‘sed qui Medos equitare doleat, is etiam 
indignetur quod aves volitent piscesque natent’ % 
To appreciate the sarcasm it is only necessary 
to omit the emphatic word inu/tos and ignore 
the graphic power of eqguitare as well as 


the secondary notion of pride which it con- 
veys. 

It is not however only Horace’s Latin 
that Hartman attacks but also his taste. 
It is unnecessary with Peerlkamp to deny 
that he wrote 3. 8: the Ode is Horace’s and 
merely illustrates his lack of ‘ urbanity ’ (p. 
28), Why? Because he addresses to 
Maecenas (‘ virwm sapientem et sobrium’) the 
appeal swme cyathos centum and adds procul 
omnis esto clamor et ira. He shows the 
same lack of taste in his famous address to 
a wine-jar (3. 21) when inviting Corvinus to 
dinner. ‘ An nesciebat Horatius vinum e quo 
querelae, immo rixae nasci possent mimine con- 
venire epulis cum Messalla Corvino, viro, cut 
judice Cicerone (ad Brutum 1. 15. 1) con- 
stumtia et probitate nil simile esset. Quid 
ejusmodi viro cum insanis amoribus, qui “in 
studio eloquentiae evigilare soleret?”’ This 
is positively charming. The gravity of the 
critic is superhuman. He is a man who 
would positively take an epitaph or a testi- 
monial as literally true. Because Cicero 
rolls out a panegyric on Corvinus, there- 
fore Corvinus was always as sober asa judge. 
Pitt was a great man and austere, but Pitt 
liked port and no one then thought the 
worse of him for it. In spite of the lan- 
guage of Cicero it is possible that Corvinus 
did accept Horace’s invitation and even 
conceivable that he paid too much attention 
to the pia testa. The Romans were Romans 
and they drank hard and made jokes about 
drinking. It is deplorable but true in spite 
of critics. 

In his third chapter the writer discusses 
the question why Horace is hardly referred 
to or imitated by any of his contemporaries, 
and certainly not by Virgil. Possibly he is 
right in his opinion that his reputation was 
not great, though the opposite conclusion 
may more naturally be drawn from the 
official recognition bestowed on him by 
Augustus and from the fact that in Juvenal’s 
day he had already become a classic. It is 
quite easy too to admit that the fourth 
Eclogue is not borrowed from the sixteenth 
Lpode, for descriptions of the Golden Age 
are naturally alike, but it is interesting to 
see how prejudice runs away with a critic. 
Hartman despises the Epode and exalts the 
Eclogue, arid after quoting from the latter 
some ‘immortal verses’ he finally writes 
enthusiastically — nihil vero praestantius 
quam hoc :— 

nec varios discet mentiri lana colores 

ipse sed in pratis aries jam suave rubenti 

murice, jam croceo mutabit vellera luto ; 

sponte sua sandyx pascentes vestiet agnos. 
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It is astounding to see these lines quoted as 
a specimen of perfect poetry. They have 
merit no doubt; they are excellent in form 
and musical in sound, but directly you try 
to picture to yourself the scene represented 
their utter absurdity and want of taste 
is obvious. Imagine walking through a 
meadow and meeting first a yellow ram, 
then a scarlet ram, and then a ram whose 
fleece ‘blushed sweetly’ with purple! An 
infant with its first paint-box could hardly 
produce a worse picture. 

In chapters 4 and 5 the writer goes on to 
show very carefully and successfully that 
Horace is never imitated and rarely men- 
tioned by other contemporary poets. He 
especially repudiates all attempts to prove 
that Propertius ever borrowed a word from 
him. In chapters 6 and 7 he discusses 
Propertius, for the fire of whose amatory 
verses he has the strongest admiration. 
These chapters serve to introduce chapter 8 
which deals with the Odes of Horace in which 
love forms the subject. He sufficiently de- 
monstrates that, as Propertius was a true 
devoted and passionate lover, so the Odes 
exhibit no real passion. This is however 
merely slaying the slain. Surely no one 
imagines that a real history of Horace’s 
amours can be extracted from the Odes. 
The subject once attracted the attention of 
a certain ‘ Teuffelius, doctor Tubigensis,’ and 
sundry ‘very grave’ Germans (gravissimi 
nostri Scholastici, Orelli, Excursus to Od. 
1. 5) have debated it, but perhaps it is best 
wisely left among the zepiepya of classical 
study. 

In conclusion I must say that these eriti- 
cisms give an unfair impression of the book. 


It is distinctly a good and stimulating book. 
After attacking many things in it I must 
fully acknowledge its great ability, and so 
imitate the writer of it, who, after attacking 
particular passages of Horace without mercy, 
in a brief and judicious ‘ Epilogue’ gives a 
very just and kindly verdict on his general 
merits as a poet. He denies him inspiration 
—non evGeos est Horatius ; placida ei mens 
est et, ut ita dicam, tepida ; flammas ignesque 
nunquam sensit (p. 195), He considers that 
he suffers from the faults to which all imi- 
tators are hable—multa reperiuntur tanquam 
complementa numerorum, multa inania, multa 
quae, quod ad sententiam attinet, cum ceteris 
carminum partibus aliquo modo certant. On 
the other hand he fully recognises the literary 
skill which has won the admiration of so many 
generations of educated men; he acknow- 
ledges that no one has ever succeeded in 
embodying the precepts of a common-place 
philosophy in words so golden and _ ever- 
lasting—sententias finait morales revera aere 
perenniores, quae, dum sermonis elegantiae et 
venustati sua laus stabit, discentur et recita- 
buntur. Nam sit sane Horatii philosophia 
humilis omnique careat magnificentia, at egre- 
gius ejus est sermo: mediocritatem quidem 
commendavit Horatius, sed tis eam exornavit 
laudibus ut vere aurew fieret. 

In a postscript the writer says ‘ aequalium 
nonnulli, si libro meo perlecto bonae frugis 
aliquid inesse pronuntiaverint, impense laeta- 
bor.’ He may certainly ‘rejoice heartily,’ 
for, although those who only read this review 
may perhaps find more chaff than ‘ good 
grain, those who are induced to read the 
book itself will find exactly the reverse. 

T. E. Pace, 





HARTMANN ON PHAEDRUS. 


De Phaedri fabulis commentatio scripsit 1. I. 
Hartmann. Lugduni-Batavorum: 8. C. 
Van Doesburgh. 1890. 125 pages. 


Tus is a clever book ; its writer has made a 
thorough study of Phaedrus, and thrown 
much new light both on the text and on 
the literary questions connected with the 
fabulist. The work is divided into six 
chapters. The first discusses what is known 
of the poet’s life ; and the reader will feel 
grateful for the careful sifting by which 
facts have been discriminated from surmises. 
It would appear that Phaedrus was not a 


Greek or Macedonian by birth, but a bar- 
barian, of what nation we can never know, 
and his mother a slave to some Macedonian 
master in Pieria. The prevalent theory is 
rejected that the troubles to which Phaedrus 
so often alludes were brought upon him by 
something that he had written ; this, it is 
shown, rests upon a misinterpretation of 
iil. praef. 40, 

ego porro illius semita feci uiam, 

et cogitaui plura quam reliquerat, 

in calamitatem deligens quaedam meam : 


which does not mean ‘selecting some so as 
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to bring misfortune upon me’ but ‘selecting 
some fables (of Aesop) which were suitable 
to my own misfortunes.’ Jn illustration it 
is suggested that i. 17, the fable of the wolf 
and the sheep, is a fable of Aesop which 
has been altered by Phaedrus to suit his own 
circumstances, and that the reference is to 
some suit in which he was cast by a ealwm- 
niator for a sum of money which he did not 
really owe. L. Miiller has questioned the 
genuineness of the appellation August liber- 
tus given to Phaedrus in the codex Pithoea- 
nus ; but the writer successfully maintains 
its authenticity. Libertas was not lavishly 
bestowed by Augustus on unworthy persons 
as by his successors, so that to be Augusti 
libertus was an honour of which Phaedrus 
might well be proud ; and consequently 
Miller's argument that the poet would not 
have thus advertised his humble origin falls 
to the ground. 

Chapter If. deals in much detail with the 
literary merits of Phaedrus ; his object in 
writing fables; the sources of the fables ; 
and the differences in the contents and com- 
plexion of his earlier and later work. 
Chapter III. is concerned with the relation 
which he bears to the later paraphrast or 
prose fabulist Romulus. The conclusion is 
that Romulus must have had sources other 
than Phaedrus. Chapter IV. discusses some 
general corruptions in the text. It is main- 
tained that the promythia and epimythia, or 
‘morals’ of the fables, are all or nearly all 
later additions, and not the work of the 
poet (‘aut omnia aut tantum non omnia a 
lectoribus, quorum alius alio fuit stultior 
ineptiorque, ficta et inuitissimo Phaedro 
aftixa esse’ p. 53). In the older MSS. in 
many cases these ‘morals’ exist in prose 
only, and not in verse; hence we may con- 
elude that the original archetype had no 
‘morals,’ but that these trite truisms were 
appended in prose by way of illustration in 
the margin at some period by a ‘learned’ 
reader, and subsequently versified by some 
no less erudite adventurer. How easily such 
a process of transference from prose into 
Latin senarii may be effected is amusingly 
illustrated by a few highly prosaic examples. 
Such a line as 


in partes omnis tres diuisast Gallia 


would to most of us be vocal with memories 

of our Gallic troubles in childhood, and is 

quite as poetical as the verse of Phaedrus 
hi cum cepissent ceruum uasti corporis. 


2 


Or again, Justin. imséit. 1. 1. 3 ‘iuris prae- 
cepta sunt haee ; honeste uiuere, alterum 


non laedere, suum ecuique tribuere ’ would 
still be recognised by lawyers if dressed 
up as 


suum tribuere cuique, honeste uiuere, 
non laedere alium, iuris haece praecepta 
sunt, 


though the wildest enthusiast would never 
dream of hailing Justinian and Tribonian as 
poets. 

Chapter V. opens witha very unfavourable 
estimate of Bentley as aneditor. Bentley’s 
edition of Phaedrus was put together in 
great haste (Monk’s Life of Bentley, ed. 
1830, p. 513 foll.), a fact which the writer 
hardly seems to have sufticiently considered. 
Tt is true that Bentley is bold and often un- 
satisfactory, but language such as that at 
the bottom of p. 81 is too strong : ‘ Putaret 
enim eum fuisse magistellum aliquem pusilli 
animi, qui totum fere diem in corrigendis 
puerorum exercitutionibus occupatus cum 
fuisset, quod temporis reliquum esset insu- 
meret antiquis scriptoribus ad decantata 
quaedam grammaticae praecepta purgandis.’ 
However the author makes a decided point 
against Bentley in censuring his fondness 
for inserting short words ; a long list of 
such insertions is given, eg. u. 1. 1 super 
iuuencum stabat deiectwm leo: Bentley writes 
wuuencum <ut> stabat. iii. 4. 1 pendere ad 
lanium quidam uidit simium: Bentley pro- 
poses guidam <ut> widit. ii. 5. 2 Aesopo 
quidam petulans lapidem inpegerat : Bentley 
suggests Aesopo <ut> quidam ; and many 
more. A careful consideration of the 
passages here adduced (pp. 84 foll.) in 
which Bentley has contrived to insert sup- 
plementary words proves, not that those 
words are necessary to the sense, but, what 
it is highly important to note in studying 
Phaedrus, that fabulist’s abruptness of style 
and fondness for anacoluthia. It may seem 
strange that the great critic did not discern 
this simple truth; but we must not forget 
that Bentley lived in an age when exact 
criticism was still largely in its infancy, and 
grammars and lexicons were still very im- 
perfect ; that he was one of those great 
revolutionary leaders to whose boldness and 
tenacity of purpose we owe it that classical 
scholarship has been enabled to shake itself 
free from the prestige of authority, so that 
a manuscript reading is no longer regarded 
with reverence merely because it is ancient, 
but is tested by literary and grammatical 
canons. Bentley may have gone too far, 
but it is due to such restless scepticism as 
his and that of a few scholars like him that 
any considerable advance has been made. 
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Tn this particular instance, with the fuller 
information of nearly two hundred years at 
our backs, we can see that Bentley was 
wrong ; but his very error has been mainly 
instrumental in assisting us to the discovery. 
Had not abruptness been a leading feature 
in the style of Phaedrus, any one of these 
proposed insertions might have been re- 
garded as plausible, but underlying the long 
series of passages where Bentley proposed to 
insert supplements we now perceive a law, 

and prefer to believe that the text is 
genuine, and the poet’s writing is terse and 
disjointed ; ; as indeed one would naturally 
expect to be the case with a writer of fables, 
a class of composition which especially de- 
mands precision and brevity. It might be 
interesting to contrast the different ways in 
which Roman writers enforce moral truths ; 
some, like Phaedrus, Persius and Tacitus, ex- 
cel in conciseness, while the more rhetorical 
school, whose pleasure is in diffuse amplifica- 
tion, is represented by Cicero, L. Seneca and 
Juvenal. 

A further serious charge urged against 
Bentley is that his method was first to de- 
vise with amazing fertility his continual 
alterations in the text, and then to resort to 
lexicons to gain support for his innovations, 
and consequently that much of his learning 
is but borrowed plumes, as is shown by the 
circumstance that confirmatory passages are 
often quoted by him in the order in 
which they appear in Stephanus’ 7hesaurus 
(p. 92. The same change is made in Hare’s 
Epistola Critica pp. 75,77, where Stephanus 
is called ‘familiaris elus,’ and p. 83). But 
this argument does not carry conviction. 
No conscientious scholar, however marvellous 
his memory, will trust to it when he com- 
mits himself to print ; he will naturally go 
to the best books of reference of his own 
day. Bentley may have used Stephanus’ 
collections to support his emendations ; but 
that his learning was merely the learning ac- 
quired from lexicons (‘ Richardum quendam 
Bentleium, uirum in uoluendis lexicis satis 
diligentem’ A. Alsop, quoted with approval 
p- 89, see Monk’s Life of Bentley p. 74) it 
seems surprising that any one should now 
seriously affirm. There has never lived a 
pemeeuas of the classics so brilliant as 
Bentley ; no other scholar has possessed in 
the same degree that remarkable combina- 
tion of acuteness and lear ning which enabled 
him to make, not emendations, but certain 
restorations of numerous passages where 
hitherto all had been darkness, Such was 
his tact for discerning corruptions that no 
one can aiford to neglect what he has 


written ; where he has erred his mere errors 
are instructive. Bentley, like N. Heinsius 
or Withof or Schrader, is one of those sug- 
gestive critics, the Immense value of whose 
work is in no way depreciated by the fact, 
which was inevitable, that their genius has 
often turned to too audacious flights. The 
rest of chapter V. is taken up with a defence 
of certain passages against alterations pro- 
posed by Bentley ; the writer has made good 
use of the clever but acrimonious Lpistola 
Critica of Hare (London, Tonson 1726). 
Chapter VI. opens with some interesting 
and well-considered remarks on the special 
failings of Phaedrus. His obscurity and 
puoeness of style are justly censured, p. 97: 
‘Haud raro enim quod dicendum erat 
enuntiare non potuit, sed multo labore et 
sudore protulit aliquid quod tam esset imep- 
tum obseurumue ut uix ullus e uerbis eius 
sensus extorqueri possit ; saepius etiam zpos 
TO Kexyvos Tod plod aliquod inseruit uo- 
cabulum a loci sententia alienum.’ Keeping 
this characteristic clearly in view the author 
defends several passages against emendations 
which aim at stylistic improvement. He is 
particularly successful with i. 5. 8, where 
the genuineness of fortis MSS. is established 
against Withof’s conjecture socius. In one 
case, in spite of what is urged, I still con- 
sider that emendation is required: i. 4. 7 


et quem tenebat ore dimisit cibum, 
nec quem petebat potuit adeo adtingere, 


Hartmann defends adeo as a piece of 
innocent padding, which ‘uersum hiantem 
supplet, nil praeterea’ (p. 98). But such an 
excuse opens a formidably wide door to the 
defence of all that is unintelligible in MSS. 
In this passage for adeo I suggest to read 
ideo ; ‘though the dog dropped the food in 
his mouth, he could not any the more on 
that account secure the reflected food.’ A 
single letter reduces the passage to sense. 
From p. 107 to the end of the book is 
occupied with the author’s original pro- 
posals. Ini. 13. 1 for sera dat poenas turpes 
paenitentia the alteration serae puenitentiae 
seems unnecessary: the old reading will 
translate if the ablative be treated as abla- 
tive of circumstance: ‘ repenting late, he 
pays a disgraceful penalty.’ In 1. praef. 10 
(p. 111) the conjecture doctorum tor dictorum 
is neat: and so is that in iv. 16. 2 (p. 118), 


barbam capellae cum inpetrassent ab Toue, 
hirci maerentes indignari coeperunt, 
quod dignitatem feminae aequassent suam. 


*Praestaret, ut opinor, 
barba enim capellis data. 


aequasset sude ; 
Juppiter digni- 


32 “ 


tatem feminarum marium aequauerat digni- 
tati.’ In appendix 21. 7 ewm ecirewmspectans 
errore haesisset diu the conjecture cirewm- 
spectans omnia is probable. An apparently 
certain transposition is suggested on p. 121, 
in appendix 8. 14, nec cadere in illuin credit 
tantam audaciam; this verse seems mis- 
placed, and ought to follow line 21 wirwm 
ut in re atroci ete. 

The book is learned and instructive ; and 
can be safely recommended to all who care 
for the study of Latin poetry. I finish by 
quoting a passage of unusual interest, where 
the writer enlightens us as to the method 
pursued by his master Cobet in training his 
pupils. Considering what affinities there 
were between the minds and methods of 
those two consummate critics, Bentley and 
Cobet, one cannot help feeling it rather 
strange that so strong an attack upon the 
English has come from a pupil of the Dutch 
scholar. 

‘Saepe in memoriam iucundissimi temporis redeo 
quo et ipse et amici Cobeto praeceptore utebamur ; is 
enim lege inbente cuique nostrum honorem Academi- 
eum petenti locum aliquem proponebat quem dom1l 
uitio purgare conaretur. Moris autem tum erat 


amicos omnes de eo secum deliberare ut laboranti 
opem ferre possent. Primum ergo Nouas Variasque 
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Lectiones inspiciebamus : haud enim raro accidebat 
ut summus uir, tam suorum quam alienorum inuen- 
torum immemor, locum discipulo emendandum pro- 
poneret quem ipse ante multos annos felicissime 
persanasset. Si nihil in Lectionibus opis erat pro- 
prio erat ingenio utendum: conueniebamus ergo 
quaerebamusque. Nonnumquam unuse nobisstatim 
rem acu tangebat, sed multo saepius accidebat ut 
omnes frustra caput sealperemus. In summa ergo 
rerum desperatione quam accuratissime locum proposi- 
tum perlegebamus, i.e. sub unoquoque uerbo aliquid 
uitii latere suspicabamur. Cum de corruptelae sede 
inter nos constabat, ea utebamur ratione qua fieri 
non potest quin multae simul nascantur coniecturae, 
quarum alia solet esse absurda, alia paulo absurdior : 
uocabulum enim suspectum litteris describebamus 
uncialibus, ita cetera omnia uocabula ei fiebant 
similia. Cum inuentum erat quod satis placeret 
omnibus, de solida nocte haud paruam partem uino 
gaudioque dabamus. Postridie qui primus uinulum 
(sic) edormitasset ad Bibliothecam currebat et ab 
illo libro, quem postea ant numquam aut rarissime 
inspecturus erat, auxilinm petebat, Stephani thesau- 
rum dico, ex eoque excerpebat quidquid in rem 
praesentem faceret ; praedaque ad amicum iam in- 
stantis periculi metu sollicitum allata de uespertino 


* illo uel nocturno inuento breuis conscribebatur com- 


mentatio. Illam deinde Cobeto recitabat; candi- 
datus, in qua Herodoti puta uel Thueydidis locus 
ita emendaretur scilicet ut testes afferrentur Nouum 
Testamentum, Lycophronis Alexandra, Eunapius. 
Nihil tum iucundius erat quam Cobetum audire 
ridentum iocantemque (pp. 90, 91).’ 


8. G. OWEN. 





PETERSON’S TENTH BOOK OF QUINTILIAN. 


M. Fabi Quintiliani Institutionis Oratoriae 
Tiber Decimus. A revised text, with 
Introductory Essays, Critical and Ex- 
planatory Notes, and a Facsimile of the 
Harleian MS., by W. Peterson, M.A., 
LL.D., Principal of University College, 
Dundee, St. Andrew’s University. Ox- 
ford: at the Clarendon Press. 8vo. pp. 
Ixxx. 227, price 12s. 6d. 


Tue Tenth Book of Quintilian is not an 
easy book to annotate satisfactorily. The 
text is not in a satisfactory state, and 
frequently requires discussion. ‘The voca- 
bulary and the syntax are those of the 
Silver Age, and the attention of the student 
has to be called constantly to departures 
from classical usage. There are numerous 
references to the technical terms of rhetoric 
(all the more perplexing to the tiro because 
they are often incidental), which have to be 
explained, sometimes at length. Finally 
the book includes a rapid critical survey of 
almost the whole of Greek and Latin 
literature; and if the editor is not to 


content himself with barely referring to 
dictionaries and handbooks, he finds himself 
embarrassed with an overwhelming mass of 
material. It is doubtless the last difficulty, 
the burden of which is in exact proportion 
to the learning of the commentator, that has 
left the purchasers of the first part of 
Professor J. E. B. Mayor's edition sighing 
for the completion of a work, which the 
Christmas vacation of 1872 was to have seen 
achieved. Principal Peterson has grappled 
with his task on all sides, with no little 
energy and success. The main contribution 
which he has himself offered to the settle 
ment of the text lies in the use which he has 
made of the codex Harleianus 2664. The 
excellent codex Ambrosianus is unfortunately 
deficient for the whole of Book x. The 
codex Bernensis is similarly wanting as far 
as x. 1,107, the copy from which it was 
taken having large /acwnae, which are in- 
dicated by blank spaces in the Bernensis. 
In an early copy of the latter, the cod. 
Bambergensis, the lacunae are filled up by 
another but an early hand, known as G, 
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while a later hand, marked as 6, made other 
additions, doubtless from a different and a 
much inferior source. Mr, Peterson thinks 
that he can prove (and he has certainly made 
out a good case) that the Harleianus was 
copied from the Bambergensis after it had 
been completed by the additions of G, fol- 
lowing however the readings of 4 rather 
than the original hand, and that the im- 
portant complete MSS. Florentinus and 
Turicensis are transcribed from it. ‘In 
every place where Halm uses the formula 
“FT soli ex notis,’” H. will be found to cor- 
respond.’ It seems probable that the 
Harleianus came into the possession, but how 
we cannot say, of the library of the 
Cathedral at Cologne, that thence it was 
borrowed by Graevius, that after his death it 
was purchased by the Elector of Hesse 
Darmstadt for his library at Diisseldorf, 
and that Biichels the librarian of Diisseldorf 
sold it to Lord Oxford. It is at least 
possible that it was the MS. found by Poggio 
at St. Gall, through which Quintilian first 
became known to the scholars of the 
Renascence. The discovery of the MS. is 
of great interest ; but as it is clearly a copy 
of an extant MS. it cannot be said to be of 
great critical importance except for three or 
four pages at the beginning of the work 
where B is deficient. More value attaches 
to the Paris MS. Wostradamensis, which 
seems to have been an independent copy of 
the source of Bernensis, and two other 
Paris MSS. Pratensis and Puteanus of later 
date, but derived from an original Beccensis, 
which if extant would probably be at least 
as valuable as Bernensis. The numerous 
xvth century MSS. are of interest as showing 
the gradual improvement of scholarship, 
but of course their distinctive readings can- 
not rise above the rank of more or less 
successful emendations. 

Mr. Peterson’s critical notes cover some 
forty pages. He has made much use of the 
valuable papers by Kiderlin and Becher, and 
has studied carefully the very numerous 
criticisms offered incidentally in recent peri- 
odicals. In chap. 1, there are 28 instances 
in which his text differs from both Halm’s 
and Meister’s, besides about twice as many in 
which he agrees with one of these critics as 
against the other. Some of these may be 
worth discussion. In § 2 he is right in keep- 
ing ¢tamen ‘after all’ of the best MSS. (there 
might have been a reference to Madvig’s de 
Finibus p. 833 for quae quoque), and in § 3 in 
omitting est. In § 16 it might have been 
better to follow Meister: I doubt the sug- 
gested explanation; § 19 is open to doubt, 
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but the loss of wt seems more probable than 
the addition of s: tractemus on the other 
hand is well defended after Becher. In § 38 
the uncertainty of the MS. tradition is cer: 
tainly against, rather than in favour of, the 
words ‘quibuscum vivebat’ being a gloss. 
There seems no good reason for following 
Kiderlin in rejecting etiam in § 42, but in § 
44 Becher has admirably established atque, 
and paucos enim qui sunt seems pretty cer- 
tain. In § 59 Quintilian’s usage of adsequi 
hardly warrants the retention of the indica- 
tive. In § 61 the weight of authority (Mr. 
Peterson does not quote G, which is against 
him) is decidedly in favour of spirttus. In 
§ 70 the excision of mala greatly improves 
the sentence, though there is something to be 
said for mala ila. (Is iudicia quite sound 4 
The note gives no adequate parallels, and is 
not clear in its wording.) In § 72 prave is 
certainly right. I doubt whether § 85 is 
sufficiently parallel to § 88 to make us 
hesitate about ed: Mr. Peterson’s own note 
on the latter passage shows this. For 
elegea (§ 93) he is right in following the 
best MSS. It is very hard to defend xox 
for nisi in § 94, especially in face of the 
mihi of Prat. and Put. In § 100 suae 
seems pretty certain. In§ 101 conmendavit 
is not quite satisfactory, but it is better 
than commodavit which Halm conjectured. 
In § 102 Kiderlin’s conjecture is an excellent 
instance of the importance of following the 
guidance of the better MSS., and in § 103 
his suggestion has been wisely followed. In 
§ 104 exornat is rightly retained: I should 
have more doubt about rejecting omnia ; the 
usage of Quintilian strongly supports it. 
The addition to B’s reading in § 115 is very 
doubtful. In the critical note on § 123 
there seems to be some error, but the sub- 
junctive is rightly defended. In § 128 
Wolfflin’s obliqgua is excellent, and that 
carries recta. 

It will be seen that there are several im- 
portant improvements of the text, even if 
we subtract what may be considered doubt- 
ful. The only suggestion of his own which 
Mr. Peterson introduces in the text has not 
the merit of convincingness : ‘debent tamen 
sic dicere’ can hardly bear the meaning 
‘they ought to be able (from their previous 
training) so to speak.’ 

To the diction of Quintilian Mr. Peterson 
has given due attention, and there are many 
useful hints to the student. In § 2 ‘ fuerit ’ 
might have had a note, and in § 8 the note 
on cuiusdam is hardly well expressed, nor 
are the examples quite parallel. In § 12 a 
reference to Roby’s Grammar might have 
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been added on guicunque. In § 19 the quo- 
tation on sive is unhappily chosen, and will 
confuse a reader. The note on nec ulique 
in § 20 (ef. §57) is, I think, misleading : ‘not 
necessarily ’ is a better meaning. If Prof. 
Palmer’s quotation given on § 33 had been 
verified, the reference (iii. 8, 23) would have 
been inserted, and his slip of memory (‘im- 
ber’ for ‘aurae’) corrected. The usage of 
twm—-tum, which is often misunderstood, 
might have been explained on § 46. On § 99 
the note on ‘ vellent ’ is quite misleading : the 
translation ‘ had been desirous’ witha refer- 
ence to Roby § 1532 would have been much 
more helpful. There is not much of a parallel, 
by the way, in the epigram of Plato on 
Aristophanes, quoted at the same place. In 
iii. 3 the subjunctive is surely final rather 
than consecutive. On § 26 the causal force 
of cum with ind. is very doubtful. A 
passage from the De Oratore is quoted with 
a wrong interpretation on iii. 31, and with 
the right one on iv. 1. Mr. Peterson seems 
to be unduly hard upon the doctors, and 
upon Quintilian too, on iv. 3; surely 
‘similes medicis secantibus’ means ‘like 
doctors when they cut,’ not ‘who are in the 
habit of cutting.’ The meaning given to 
jlecus et transitus ‘intonations and stops’ is 
very inadequately supported, though Mr. 
Peterson is right in noting a difficulty in 
the ordinary interpretation. 

The technical terms of rhetoric are as a 
rule thoroughly well treated. The editor 
knows his De Oratore and Orator (acciden- 
tally confused on § 8) as well as his Quinti- 
lian, and quotes happily. Whether the 
quotations are not sometimes too long is a 
question on which those will speak most 
positively who have least experience of the 
difficulty of staying one’s hand, when every 
additional line adds to the parallelism of the 
passage with the text. On § 12 the re 
ference to the book of the Ad Herennium is 
omitted. 

The literary history is also treated with 
adequate but not excessive fulness. Two or 
three slips may be corrected, which have 
escaped notice. The note on § 22 will 
certainly lead students to believe that 
Aeschines wrote the Contra Timarchum in 
reply to the De Falsa Legatione of Demo- 
sthenes. On § 42 an English reader would 
like a reference to Macaulay's Essay on Sir 
W. Temple in addition to, or even instead 
of, that to Hipp. Regault. The date of 
Peisandros is too definitely given for our 
information, It would have been worth 
while saying something more about Eupho- 


rion and his ‘eantores.’ In § 61 the word 
‘not’ has slipped in wrongly before ‘re- 
ceived.’ Eupolis (§ 66) was probably 39 not 
36 at the time of his death. The order 
‘ Afer Domitius’ is not quite limited in 
Cicero to his letters: cf. De Orat. ii. 253, 
283. It is very doubtful whether the 
Flaceus whom Martial addresses (in i. 76, 
not 1. 77) was the poet of the Argonautica : 
ep. Friedliinder’s discussion in Sittengeschichte 
ii? 449—a section omitted in the latest 
edition. On § 96 Caesius Bassus who died 
in the eruption of Vesuvius is confused with 
Iulius Bassus, a friend of Ovid's at least 70 
years earlier. On § 120 a reference should 
have been given for the death of Iulius 
Secundus: the date given is only a deduc- 
tion from the probable date of the Dialogus 
de Oratoribus, and it is possibly several years 
too late. The note on Livius Andronicus 
would have gained in accuracy by a more 
careful consideration of the passage of 
Festus (p. 333) on which the last sentence 
is apparently based, or by referring to L. 
Miiller’s Ennius p. 30. a reference which 
would also have improved the note on vates. 
In v. § 4 Mr. Peterson is probably right in 
supposing Servius Sulpicius to be referred 
to, though the practice of paraphrasing solely 
from verse seems a curious one for an orator 
distinguished for aewmen. 

I have left myself no space to speak of 
the excellent Introduction. With a little 
expansion here and there it would serve as 
an introduction to a complete edition of the 
author, a task which a phrase in the preface 
leads us to hope that Mr. Peterson is con- 
templating. Meanwhile he might be doing 
good service in a humbler way if he would 
issue a school-text of this book, than which 
few furnish more profitable matter for 
college lectures, or for the work of a sixth 
form. On one point he seems to have missed 
the force of an argument. If an English- 
man were to write ‘I have heard that 
“fettle ” isa Lancashire word,’ this would not 
suggest that he was a Lancashire man by 
birth. Is it strange that the same argu- 
ment has been applied to the way in which 
Quintilian speaks of ‘gurdos’ ? 

But I must not let the last word on this 
edition be one of difference of opinion. It 
is a work of great industry, of sound judg- 
ment and of ripe scholarship, a valuable 
contribution in a department which has been 
too much neglected by English scholars, and 
it deserves a hearty and a grateful welcome. 


A. S. WILKINS. 
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SPOONER’S HISTORIES OF TACITUS. 


The Histories of Tacitus, with Introduction, 
Notes and an Index, by the Rev. W. A. 
Spooner, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 1891. 


16s. 


Mr. Spooner deserves the hearty thanks 
of English scholars for having done some- 
thing to meet what was really an urgent 
want. While Mr. Furneaux is giving us a 
first-rate and admirable edition of the 
Annals, the Histories, as far as English 
editions are concerned, have remained prac- 
tically unworked ground. The edition of 
Mr. W. H. Simcox in the Catena Classicorum, 
which somewhat strangely Mr. Spooner, 
while not omitting Valpy, forgets to men- 
tion, is not a book to be strongly recom- 
mended, while Mr. Godley’s careful little 
edition is professedly only intended for 
school use. Mr. Spooner’s work is un- 
doubtedly a great advance on either of these, 
and is, as he claims in the Preface, the most 
complete English edition which has as yet 
appeared. That it does for the Histories 
however what Mr. Furneaux is doing for the 
Annals, it is impossible to assert ; and Mr. 
Spooner himself with equal generosity and 
modesty is the first to disclaim any such 
comparison. The book does not claim to 
contain, and it certainly does not contain, 
much that is new either in the way of il- 
lustrative references or interpretation or 
textual criticism. The commentaries of 
Ruperti, Ritter, Orelli and especially of Dr. 
Heraeus are the sources from which Mr. 
Spooner has professedly drawn, and ‘my 
task,’ he says, ‘ has often been more that of 
selection and arrangement than of original 
work.’ This method, it need hardly be said, 
is not only perfectly legitimate in itself, but 
it is the bounden duty of every fresh editor, 
unless his edition has some special end in 
view, to utilize and incorporate the best 
work of his predecessors. Now this part 
of the work I desire to say emphatically 
has been excellently done by Mr. Spooner ; 
he has not only carefully consulted the best 
previous editions, but he has exercised, and 
generally with great ability, an independent 
judgment in choosing between conflicting 
views. But from an editor of Tacitus we 
might perhaps expect something more than 
this. Roman history is a study which in 
the last two or three decades has received a 
great increase in exactitude, and many gaps, 
which writers like Tacitus leave unfilled, 


may be supplied from other and even more 
certain sources. Mommsen, Marquardt, 
Hirschfeld, Schiller and many other foreign 
scholars have shown to what important 
results epigraphical evidence may lead, and 
no editor of Tacitus can come fully up to the 
requirements of the time who is not familar 
with the recent literature, mostly German, 
which has thrown so much light on details 
of administration, constitutional points and 
miscellaneous matters of all kinds which 
so constantly illustrate or may be illustrated 
by an author like Tacitus. In Oxford cer- 
tainly, where Prof. Pelham’s influence and 
teaching are doing so much to spread 
German methods and German exactitude 
in these studies, we should expect to find 
an editor of Tacitus thoroughly abreast, 
as Mr. Furneaux is, with all that has been 
done of late years in these respects. It is 
here that Mr. Spooner, at any rate com- 
paratively, fails. Good in interpretation, 
often very happy im translation, with a 
thorough appreciation of Tacitus and eyi- 
dently, as has been said, a most con- 
scientious student of former editions, he has 
nevertheless produced a book almost un- 
affected, except in that part of the Introduc- 
tion which is taken from Mommsen’s fifth 
volume, by the results of recent research, 
and accordingly full of the inaccuracies 
which were pardonable thirty years ago, but 
are pardonable no longer. My. Spooner’s 
commentary is preceded by an Introduction 
of 100 pages which falls into the following 
sections: (1) The MSS. and previous edi- 
tions.—This part is perhaps a little too 
briefly treated, and would at any rate have 
been rendered more useful for scholars, if 
the Catalogue numbers of the various MSS. 
referred to had been given. (The Bodleian 
MS., I may note in passing, is Arch. D, n. 
35.) (2) The Histories and other writings of 
Tacitus,—in which connexion we miss any 
discussion as to the title ‘ Historiae,’ while 
it seems to be assumed that the whole book 
was published together about 100 or 101 
A.D. (p. 7), whereas probably even the 
earliest books were not published before 
105 or 106 a.p. while we know from Plin. 
Ep. vi. 16 and 20 that the part dealing 
with Titus was still in preparation in 106 
or 107 a.p. (3) The materials used by Tacitus 
in the Histories —Here I would only re- 
mark that too much weight seems to be 
given to the possibility that Tacitus may 
D 2 
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have been a personal observer, or may have 
received descriptions from personal observers, 
of many of the events of 69 a.p. ; e.g. if the 
story of the mutiny of the cohort at Ostia ‘is 
told with so much spirit that it would seem 
to have been communicated by one of the 
guests present at the banquet,’ what 
are we to say of Plutarch’s account, 
which is equally if not more minute, and 
given to some extent in identical words? (4) 
The condition of the Roman provinces in 69 
A.D.—This is an abstract, necessarily a very 
brief one, of the account given by Mommsen 
in his fifth volume. It is undoubtedly 
a useful addition to the book and, though 
not absolutely free from mistakes, is put 
together with a good deal of skill and 
literary tact. It is however unsafe for Mr. 
Spooner to quote Mommsen from memory, 
as the following sentence will show (p. 28): 
‘The two western provinces of North 
Africa were closely related with the pro- 
vince of Baetica, being related to it, as 
Mommsen says, something in the same way 
as Noricum to Pannonia or Raetia to Upper 
Germany.’ ‘To any one who knows anything 
about these provinces, this will appear a 
startling statement. What Mommsen does 
say is that ‘Mauritania was for Baetica 
what Germany was for Gaul’ (p. 636 Germ. 
ed.), Baetica of course being the protected 
not the protecting province. The Intro- 
duction concludes with an account of the 
characters of Galba, Otho and Vitellius,—in 
which an ingenious but not convincing at- 
tempt is made to whitewash Otho,—an ac- 
count of the two battles of Bedriacum, and 
of the rising of Civilis. 

Mr. Spooner fears that his commentary 
may be considered fuller and lengthier than 
is needed. I donot think that is a fault 
which competent critics will find with his 
work. In many places indeed it might with 
advantage have been fuller than itis. Thus, 
to take a few instances only, the note on 
praefectus urbis (p. 121) is very insufficient : 
diplomata (p. 238) is imperfectly explained : 
a note is wanted on ‘Gallorum auxilia’ (p. 
250): a praefectura cohortis (p. 271) needs 
further explanation (add here after 
‘wrongly quoted’ the words ‘by Ruperti’) : 
Nipperdey’s note on genitives like ‘ compo- 
nendae proditionis’ (p. 278) or ‘ usurpandi 
iuris’ (p. 389) might with advantage have been 
given in full: so also might that of Heraeus 
on ultro (i. 7): a note is wanted on ‘lege 
repetundarum’ (p. 410), while the position 
of the legate of the African army, legatus 
Caesaris, as Mr. Spooner calls him (p. 413), 
might have been more fully explained. On 


the other hand, to make room for these and 
other notes, the excision of a somewhat 
large number of repetitions would have been 
a gain. Thus the notes on potentia (p. 
119): on the boundary between Upper and 
Lower Germany (p. 156, conf. p. 36 and 383) : 
on legio XXI. (p. 169): on the connexion 
of Marius Celsus with legio XV. (p. 172): 
on Illyricum, iurasse in eum and provincia ' 
Narbonensis (p. 175): on Indaicus exercitus 
(p. 176, conf. p. 59 and 198) : on the Moesian 
army (p. 222, conf. p. 48 and 233) : on IIly- 
rici exercitus (p. 265): on vexillarii (p. 287) 
and immane quantum (p. 398)—all make 
their appearance two or three times, besides 
a number of others. But however full the 
commentary, there is no doubt whatever that 
‘in one point Mr. Spooner should have made 
it still fuller, I mean by the insertion of his 
references. I have no space to give examples, 
but the most cursory comparison of a few 
pages of Mr. Spooner’s with Mr. Furneaux’s. 
notes will at once show what I mean and 
justify the criticism. Coming now to what 
T have already hinted is the weak point of 
Mr. Spooner’s notes, inaccuracy as to con- 
stitutional, military and archaeological 
details, I shall justify what I have said by 
the following instances, I will not say taken 
at random, for I have naturally chosen the 
most striking, but still differing in degree 
and not in kind from a number of others 
which space only compels me to omit. 

Mr. Spooner has apparently vague ideas 
as to the difference between the senatorial 
and the equestrian cursus honorum. Tacitus 
of course passed through the former, being 
quaestor, aedile or tribune, praetor and con- 
sul, but on p. 104 the hypothesis is mentioned 
that he was at one time procurator of 
Gallica Belgica, and though Mr, Spooner 
does not favour this, he evidently does not 
see that it is constitutionally impossible. 
Again on p. 41 Valerius Festus is described 
as at once ‘imperial procurator and legate of 
a legion,’ an absolutely impossible con- 
junction of offices, while on p. 413 it is 
stated that the legates of the imperial pro- 
vinces ‘ were in official position far inferior 
to the senatorial proconsuls, being ordinarily 
mere knights.’ It is hardly necessary to 
point out that the legates whether of legions 
or provinces were, except in very rare cases, 
at least praetorii. Of course instances are 
known of men who, beginning with the 
equestrian career, have been by _ special 
favour promoted to the senatorial, but I 
am afraid we cannot credit these mistakes 
to a knowledge of that fact. Again, within 
the equestrian career itself, Mr. Spooner on 
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p. 287 supposes that Arrius Varus was 
promoted from being a praefectus cohortis 
sociorum to the post of centurio primi pili 
of a legion, whereas the dignity of the 
two offices was precisely the reverse. No 
doubt Heraeus makes the same mistake 
here, but Mr. Spooner might have corrected 
him, if not from his own knowledge, at 
least by referring to Nipperdey’s note on 
Ann. xiii. 9, who shows that the praefectus 
cohortis must have been the father of the 
centurion. On page 118 it is stated that 
Gallica Belgica was governed by a procu- 
rator, whereas Tacitus himself (i. 59) speaks 
of ‘ Walerius Asiaticus Belgicae provinciae 
legatus.’ Corsica and Sardinia could not 
possibly, as Mr. Spooner states on p. 208, 
have still been governed by a procurator 
after Nero restored them to the senate, and 
in point of fact we know from an inscription 
(see Hermes ii. p. 102 foll.) that in 68 a.p. 
L. Helvius Agrippa was proconsul, and 
that his predecessor in 67 A.D. was the 
Caecilius Simplex mentioned in Hist. li. 
60. No doubt Nero, while taking away the 
governorship of the islands from his pro- 
curator, nevertheless left him still to perform 
his properly precuratorial offices. Onp. 262 
praefecturae, which of course, as Heraeus 
rightly points out, means the commands of 
auxiliary cohorts and alae, is wrongly ex- 
plained ‘the governorships of such countries 
as Egypt’—I wonder what other countries 
were under praefects—while in absolute dis- 
regard not only of correct terminology but 
of Tacitus’ next words ‘ plerosque senatorii 
ordinis honore percoluit,’ clearly a different 
class from the former, he adds that it may 
perhaps refer to the office of legatus Caesaris 
pro praetore. Again on p. 371 in his note 
on praetores aerarii Mr. Spooner, in order to 
show how there came to be praetors in 69 
A.D., says that ‘Nero had entrusted the 
office to the praetors, or rather certain prae- 
fecti who had held the office of praetor... 
and this was the arrangement now in 
force.’ But two distinct arrangements are 
mixed up here, the praetores are by no means 
the same as the praefecti praetura functi (see 
Suet. Claud. 24). Nero entrusted the ae- 
rarium to the latter (Am. xiii. 29); Galba, 
with his senatorial leanings must have 
again restored it to the former, though the 
change was probably a short one, and there 
were certainly praefecti again by 80 A.D. 
(C.L.L. vi. 1495). In the notes on quando 
legatum...venire, p. 376, Mr. Spooner says : 
‘Since Vitellius had gone to Italy, no lega- 
gatus consularis had been appointed.’ The 
veal meaning is of course that outlying 


districts like that of the Frisii and Batavi 
were entrusted by the legatus of the pro- 
vince to the semiindependent adminis- 
tration of an officer usually called prae- 
fectus, and taken from the superior cen- 
turions. So in Am. iv. 72 we have 
‘Olennius e primipilaribus regendis Frisiis 
inpositus’ and in Hist. iv. 55 ‘Tutor ripae 
Rheni a Vitellio praefectus.’ Conf. the 
‘praefectus orae maritimae conventus Tar- 
raconensis’ Wilm. p. 611. So much of the 
Histories is taken up with military affairs 
that constant reference has to be made in 
the notes to army details. Heraeus pays a 
good deal of attention to these matters, and 
usually Mr. Spooner being content to follow 
him (where he is mistaken, no less than where 
he is correct: e.g. on p. 320 in calling the 
6th legio ‘Sexta Giallica victrix’) is on safe 
ground. Where however he does make 
statements of his own he is frequently 
wrong. Thus on p. 76 (conf. p. 30) Gaal 
is said to have had a ‘permanent garrison ’ 
of one legion, the Ist Italica stationed at 
Lugdunum. Undoubtedly the legion to- 
gether with an ala of auxiliaries was there 
in 69 a.p., but in describing this as a per- 
manent garrison Mr Spooner overlooks 
several things: (1) the statement of 
Josephus (bell. Jud. 2, 16, 4) that Gaul was 
kept under control by 1200 men, (2) that 
the legion had only been enrolled by Nero a 
few years previously (Dio Cass. 55, 24), (3) 
that after the war it was sent not to Gaul 
but to Moesia, (4) that Lugdunensis is 
specially called ‘inermis provincia’ (Hzst. 
i. 16). In point of fact the legio I. Italica, 
when enrolled by Nero, was probably sent at 
once to Upper Germany, and having taken 
part under Verginius in the campaign aga inst 
Vindex, was left temporarily to preserve order 
in Lugdunum. Again Mr. Spooner (p. 114), 
to account for there being three legions 
only in Upper Germany, says that the 
fourth was absent in Britain ; but two 
legions were sent from Upper Germany to 
Britain, IT. Augusta and XIV. Gemina, and 
it was 26 years previously. Their places 
were probably almost at once supplied by the 
IV. Macedonica and XXII. Primigenia: at 
any rate we cannnot suppose that an im- 
portant frontier was left for 26 years with 
one fourth of its garrison absent. Neither 
the 18th cohort at Lugdunum (i. 80) nor 
the 17th at Ostia was, as Mr. Spooner 
says (p. 180 and 245), a cohors civium Ro- 
manorum. Mommsen has shown conclu- 
sively (Hermes vol. xvi.) that they were 
both cohortes urbanae, the number of which 
was considerably increased by Claudius, a 
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fact which makes the statement (on p. 128) 
that there were four urban cohorts at this 
time incorrect. On p. 200 it is stated that 
there were three legions in Egypt till the 
time of Tiberius, who removed one of them. 
In all probability (see Momms. res gest. d. 
Aug. p. 72 and rim. Gesch. v. p. 592) the 
number was reduced to two by Augustus at 
the time of the Pannonian rebellion. The 
statement again on p. 25 that in Vespasian’s 
time three full legions were retained in 
Spain is incorrect: there were two only, I. 
Adiutrix and VII. Galbiana or Gemina. 
The 8 Batavian cohorts attached to legio 
XIV. could hardly have amounted to 8000 
men (p. 88); there is no reason to suppose 
that they were all cohortes milliariae, nor 
could the auxiliaries have so far exceeded 
the number of men in the legion to which 
they were attached. Mr. Spooner’s language, 
perhaps he does not mean it so, rather im- 
plies that Civilis commanded all these 
Batavian troops: of course he was only 
‘praefectus unius cohortis’ (iv. 32). The 
legions V. Alauda and V. Macedonica are 
hopelessly mixed up. In the Index and in 
other places Mr. Spooner, following Orelli, 
makes the V. Alauda the Judaean legion, 
and V. Macedoniea the German, whereas on 
pp. 115 and 198 he correctly reverses their 
positions. On p. 188 Mr. Spooner says ‘ it 
appears from an inscription that Suedius 
Clemens had had the command of the forces 
in Egypt.’ An inscription on the statue of 
Memnon certainly calls him ‘ praefectus 
castrorum,’ but it needs an explanation, 
which Heraeus supplies, to show how a 
mere primipilaris could be in command of 
two legions. Lastly Mr. Spooner seems to 
have no very clear idea of the difference be- 
tween the auxiliary forces (cohortes and 
alae) and the ‘native militia.’ He says 
twice over, p. 44 and 169, that ‘ Raetia had 
no standing army but was garrisoned by its 
native militia,’ and similar statements are 
made about Noricum (p. 45 and 83), while he 
says of Mauretania (p. 29) ‘in neither dis- 
trict did the Romans keep any permanent 
force of their own, but the native militia 
consisted according to Tacitus (ii. 58) of 
nineteen cohorts and fifteen alae,’ and on p. 
206 ‘all the small provinces were defended 
by a native militia.’ I should have thought 
it was hardly necessary to point out that 
the cohortes and alae were as realiy and as 
permanently a part of the Roman army as 
the legions, though they were, as Mommsen 
calls them, soldiers of the second class, and 
in several passages, notably iii. 5 ‘ octo cohor- 
tibus ae Novicorum iuventute’ and i. 68, 


Tacitus expressly distinguishes them from the 
native militia. Curiously enough on the latter 
passage Mr. Spooner speaks of the ‘auxiliary 
troops quartered in Raetia as distinct from 
the Raeti themselves’ without seeing that 
it absolutely contradicts his note on Raetica 
auxilia (on the same page) and the other 
places I have quoted. Some of these points, 
though surely not the last, may seem com- 
paratively insignificant matters, but Mr. 
Spooner did not think them too insignificant 
to deal with in his notes, and I think we 
may fairly expect either correct information 
or none. 

Mr. Spooner, as I have hinted, does not 
often make use of Inscriptions, and where 
he does refer to them, it is difficult to 
believe that he does so at first hand. Asa 
rule references are not given at all, as e.g. 
‘its name is found on inscriptions’ (p. 163), 
‘it appears from an inscription’ (p. 188), 
‘we learn from an inscription at Capua’ 
(p. 368, see also p. 278, 309, 418, 465). 
Where the Corpus is referred to, it is often 
cited as if all in one volume (e.g. p. 287 and 
288), or we get a puzzling reference like the 
following (p. 171) ‘C.1.L. vol. 1112, Priv. 
Vet. xxx.’ which to be intelligible should 
be ‘C.1.L. vol vii. 1112 and iii. Privil. 
Veteran. No. xxx.’; or this which would 
probably be quite useless to a young student 
‘C.I.L. iii. 30, Priv. Vet.’ (p. 429). On p. 
418 we have as from an inscription (it is in 
Wilmanns 1145) ‘Ti Plautius M.F.A.N. Sil 
vanus’ etc. where of course A.N. should be 
An. the abbreviation for Aniensi (tribu). 
In another case Mr. Spooner does, with the 
help of Heraeus, recognize the statement of 
tribe, but not with certainty, ‘ Titus Clodius 
M.F. Pal. (atina tribu, probably)’ (p. 368). 
In one case however Mr. Spooner has un- 
doubtedly dealt at first hand with an in- 
scription—the lex de imperio Vespasiani— 
but his curious mis-translation of lines 22- 
25 ‘he (Vespasian) is not to be bound by the 
laws by which Augustus and Tiberius and 
Claudius were bound but to have all their 
legal powers’ (p. 365) shows that in some 
cases it is perhaps after all safer not to de- 
rive one’s knowledge immediately from the 
original sources. Still with very little extra 
trouble Mr. Spooner might have thrown some 
very interesting light on various details by 
the aid of Inseriptions. Thus he tells us, 
following Heraeus, that the ala Auriana 
mentioned in iii. 5 was theala I. Hispanorum 
Auriana and is known from Inscriptions 
to have been quartered in Raetia ; why not 
have told us also, though Heraeus does not, 
that the ala Tauriana (i. 59) is the same as 
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the ala I. Flavia Gallorum Tauriana after- 
wardsstationedin Numidia (C@./.L. viii. 2394), 
or that the ala Sebosiana (iii. 6) was the ala 
Gallorum Sebosiana, which, as we know from 
Brambach Jnscrip. Rhenan. 894, in confir- 
mation of Tacitus, was posted in Germany ? 
Again Mr. Spooner gives from Orelli’s note 
an inscription found near Mogontiacum, re- 
lating to the ala Picentina (in Brambach it 
is 915, see also 1344) ; why does he not add 
that in 74 a.p. it was in Pannonia Superior 
(C.L.L. iii. Privil. Veteran. No. ix.) and add 
the date 124 a.p. when it is known to have 
been in Britain? Similarly a more skilful use 
of the Corpus would have produced a much 
better note on the ala singularium (p. 436). 
In the first place Mr. Spooner tells us that 
‘the singulares were recruited individually, 
hence their name.’ How this mysterious 
process differed from ordinary recruiting is 
not clear. Analasingularium was of course 
a squadron of cavalry, not taken, as most of 
the alae were, from some one nation like 
eg. the ala Treverorum or Batavorum, but 
from men of different nationalities. In the 
next place Mr. Spooner in consulting the 
Index of Vol. iii. of the Corpus has un- 
fortunately looked under the head of ‘equites 
singulares,’ and as this term has a special 
and technical meaning of its own (see 
Marquardt Staatsverw. ii. p. 489 and Ephem. 
Epigr. iv. p. 404) the references he gives 
are irrelevant. If he had looked under the 
head of ‘ala singularium’ he would have 
found that the ala I. Singularium Civium 
Romanorum was in the year 108 A.D. sta- 
tioned in Raetia (C./.Z. iii. 5910, 5912 and 
Privil. Veter. p. 886) while a very little 
more research would have shown that in 90 
A.D. the ala I. Singularium was in Upper 
Germany (Zphem. Epigr. v. p. 652). I will 
only mention one other instance in which 
Mr. Spooner has missed the chance of an in- 
teresting epigraphical reference. He rightly 
points out (p. 180) that Aurelius Fulvus was 
legate of the legio III. Gallica: he might 
have added that from an Inscription found 
in Cappadocia he is known to have held that 
position as far back as 54 a.p. during the 
campaign of Corbulo (Hphem. Epigr. v. p. 
35). Among a number of other points 
which I had set down for notice, I have 
only space for the following. Galba’s full 
name could not possibly have been L. Sul- 
picius Servius Galba, as stated on p. 103; 
nor is he so described on the gladiatorial 
tessera (C..L. i, 771), the name there given 
is simply L. Sulpicius. His name after his 
adoption and before his accession was L. 
Livius Sulpicius Galba (Suet. Galb. 4, and 


OT. Gr. 4957); after his accession it was 
Servius Sulpicius Galba. Note also that 
the name of Caelius Sabinus is given 
wrongly on p. 197, Caelius not being a 
praenomen as Mr. Spooner makes it. Vindex 
was certainly not legatus of Aquitania, as 
stated on p. 124, for Suetonius (G'alb. 9) ex- 
pressly tells us that the legate of Aquitania 
implored Galba’s help against Vindex: he 
was no doubt governor of Lugdunensis. 
Nor did he claim descent from Julius Caesar 
(p. 83): Mr. Spooner is thinking of Julius 
Sabinus (iv. 55). Tacitus can hardly have 
supplemented Manetho’s account from Justin 
(p. 23), for Justin probably lived and wrote 
under the Antonines. Verginius can hardly 
be described as having ‘risen in Gaul ’ (p. 
365) or anywhere else, unless Dio Cassius 
and Juvenal are preferred as authorities 


to Tacitus and Plutarch. What is Mr. 
Spooner’s authority for saying (p. 151) 
that ‘the sportula...given by the rich 


to their clients had been extended by 
the emperors to their guards?’ Is this 
a misunderstanding of Walther’s note ‘qui 
mos excubiarum inter epulas originem traxit 
Claudio imperante’? On p. 409 the note 
on ‘senator’ is insufficient and misleading: 
‘he had been admitted to the senate, but 
had not yet held office. Mr. Spooner 
probably meant ‘ curule office,’ because he 
must have been at least ‘ quaestorius ’ to be 
in the senate at all. But the bare title 
senator is certainly given to men who were 
praetorii, eg. Catus Firmius (Ann. iv. 31) 
and Juncus Vergilianus (xi. 35), when they 
are to be distinguished gva senators from 
other classes. Here ‘senator’ is clearly 
added to mark the contrast between the 
dignity of the man’s station and the ig- 
nominy of his treatment. Mr. Spooner is 
surely wrong in saying on p. 392 that Civilis 
was more a Gaul than a German, and on p. 
396 that the Batavians though German by 
descent were Gaulish in feeling. The posi- 
tion is clearly enough expressed by Tacitus 
iv. 61, ‘neque se neque quemquam Ba- 
tavum in verba Galliarum adegit, fisus Ger- 
manorum opibus’ etc. The statement too 
on p. 244 that ‘the Aedui from the first 
had been conspicuous for their loyalty to 
Rome’ needs some qualification, as they had 
joined in the revolts (1) of Sacrovir, (2) of 
Vindex. Minor mistakes, slips and mis- 
prints I shall not notice here, having already 
sent Mr. Spooner a complete list of all I have 
discovered. 

In his treatment of the text Mr. 
Spooner has mainly followed Orelli, prefer- 
ring, as he himself says, in most cases the 
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more conservative reading, though he has 
occasionally adopted emendations of Meiser, 
Ritter and Heraeus. In most cases he has, 
I think, been judicious ; but ina few passages 
a little greater boldness would not have been 
out of place, eg. the MS. readings—avidi- 
tate imperandi (i. 52): immutatus (i. 87): 
quod avidius (ii, 84 ad fin.) : et ut proditionis 
ira (ili, 10): militiae legionariis (iii. 18) : 
Asiam (iii. 54): erant et domi (iv. 12): pe- 
cunia fer...qua (iv. 46): eum qui attulerat, 
ipsas epistulas (iv. 75)—and some others 
might surely have made room for emenda- 
tions. An apparatus criticus, not of 
course a complete one, but giving the chief 
MS. readings and conjectures, would have 
been easier to refer to than the same infor- 
mation given in the form of notes. On 
questions of interpretation I should differ 
from Mr. Spooner with some diftidence, but I 
doubt his rendering of ‘nobilitatus mutuis 
cladibus Dacus’ (i. 2): fugae ultimus erat 
(iii. 16): magnis consultis (ii. 4) : principalis 
matrimonii instrumentum (i. 22): per clas- 
slarios transferri—in the passage of Suetonius 


cited on p. 180. In matters of orthography 
I have noticed such small inconsistencies as 
nunquam and numquam, tanquam and tam- 
quam, Caius and Gaius, Suria and Syriaci, 
vicesima and vicensima, while there is a 
little uncertainty about assimilation or non- 
assimilation in compound verbs. 

In a detailed criticism on any book the 
reviewer is obliged from the necessity of the 
case to deal more with defects than merits, 
for while a general statement of the latter 
will suffice, the former must be pointed out 
with particularity. I should be very sorry 
however to seem, while pointing out some 
imperfections on one side of the book, the 
side which is most interesting to me, in 
any way to have overlooked the undoubted 
merits of Mr. Spooner’s work on its other 
sides. No other English edition can bear any 
comparison with his, and for the students at 
the Universities, and doubtless they are 
still many, who cannot read German notes, 
Mr. Spooner’s help will be simply in- 
valuable. 

E. G. Harpy. 





SWETE’S EDITION OF THE SEPTUAGINT. VOL. II. 


Or this second volume an important instal- 
ment has been in the hands of the public for 
the last two years in the Psalter. The 
poetical books which form the larger 
part of the present volume are all sticho- 
metrically arranged, and where the MSS. 
differ in the arrangement of the lines, this 
has been recorded in the notes. The 
Sinaitic Codex, as suggested by Dr. Sanday, 
has been taken as the basis where B is 
deficient in the Psalms (ev. 27—cxxxvi. 7), 
and each page explains for itself in the 
outer margin what MS. gives the text 
printed, what MSS. supply the readings at 
the foot, and by the signs § and 4 re- 
spectively the exact point wherethe testimony 
of each MS. begins and fails. 

The order of the books is of course after 
the Vatican which arranges Job, Wisdom 
and Sirach after the Song, and retains 
Esther, Judith and Tobit as histories to 
come immediately before the Prophets. In 
Sirach ch. xxx.-xxxvi. are transposed ac- 
cording to the Old Latin, which preserves 
the original sequence, as was proved by 
Fritzsche, kataxAnpovopjoes In xxxvi. 16b 
being substituted for xarexAjpovopnoa con- 
trary toall uncials, but with one cursive and 


with the Old Latin hereditabis. The Can- 
ticles which follow the Psalter in A are of 
course not printed, but are mentioned in 
the preface, and it is interesting to observe 
that, excepting the Song of Habakkuk, these 
occur in the order of their appearance in the 
Horology of the Greek Church. 

In Ps. xlvii. 3 cdpi~m and xci. 11 edatw of 
the corrector have been accepted for the 
original B readings cipiZwv and éXém. On the 
other hand xvi. 14 dedwy stands with BN for 
viev of A although, since the accents do not 
come from the first scribe, this may be an 
itacism; but xliii. 13there was no escape from 
the corrupt éAaAdypaow given by all uncials 
instead of dAAdypacw. The omission of 
Bacrdredbs Ps. ii. 6 modifies in a marked degree 
the Messianic significance of the Psalm. 
Printing S6oai pe Kvpwov with a capital in 
lxix. tit. appears to suggest that these words 
were intended to mark the tune. No light 
is thrown on the hopeless passage Ixvii. 
19b. 

In numberless instances, as Dr. Hatch 
pointed out in this Meview, the ordinary 
editions said to be juxta exemplar Vatica- 
num Romae editum fail to exhibit B, fol- 
lowing more or less accurately the Sixtine 
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edition : e.g. Ps. lxiv. 7 vdwp for kdros ; 1xxii. 
18b omitted; Wisd. ii. 19 diKccowpev for 
doxypdoupey 3 V. 3 otevagovrat for orevacovtes ; 
v. 14 yvots for xods; vill. 7, Xiv. 2 rexvirts 
for reyvirns ; X. T 7s ere for ois été; xii. 13 
avérews for cvvéecews ; 18 7d vexpov for ror v. ; 
19 om. 76 before kparotyt; 25 tdpaxos for 
Tapaxy ; 31 duvopevo for 6uvvomevov ; xv. 14 
ins. ot before xatadvvactevcartes ; XVI. 6 ovp- 
BoXov for cvpPBovrov ; xvii. 19 KowAdryTos for 
KowWordtwv ; Xix. 5 wepaoy for mepaoy. By 
the addition of « subscript xv. 18 dvo‘a and 
xix. 18 7x, and its omission xiv. 2. codia 
with the reading texvizs, the editor having 
no guidance from the MS. improves the 
sense, and in the last instance has Clemens 
Alex. with him. 

Out of the confusion of B and its cor- 
rections in Wisd. xii. 5 the editor reads 
€k pecov puctas Oiacov helped by 8. In 
xvi. 3 the MS. appears to read dexGetcar, 
though Mai printed the intelligible «idéy- 
Gevay, which is the reading of the Codex 
Ephr. In xvii. 4 the original B text 7)xou 
3 éxrapdooovres is given for the usual 7x00 
d€ Katapaccovres Which follows the corrector. 
In xii. 20 dejoews stands ratified as the 
Vatican text, although duecews of & appears 
a preferable reading. In xvii. 2 ody is con- 
firmed, not od of A, ‘because they (the 
Israelites) had suffered,’ 7.e. done with suf- 
fering. In xix. 157 ms is an ingenious 
solution of the universally attested reading 
which is usually printed jis; while con- 
versely xiv. 23 é&é\\wv appears as one word 
instead of two. 

Tobit appears in a double form, 8 being 
printed at length because of its wide 
variations from B, answering to a great 
extent to the Itala of Sabatier. Number- 
less details are here added tothe story. For 
instance, ii. 11 Anna’s work is specified to 
be weaving, though the margin of English 
A.V. draws spinning out of jpifevero. v. 3 
the writing is in two parts like an indenture, 
one part being kept by either party. The 
transaction is dated twenty years before. 

yv. 6 Ecbatana in the plain is two days’ 
journey from Garra or Argae (Rages) in the 
mountain. vi. 6 some of the fish is salted 
down. vii. 1 Raguel is found seated at the 


door of his courtyard. 9 édovcavto Kat eviil- 
avro before eating. iil. 13 the maid 
strikes a light; 19 bread and oxen and 
rams are provided for the feast. ix. 6 Ra- 
phael departs with four, not two, servants, 
and on returning finds Tobias at table, dvaxei- 
pevov. xi. | they part from Sara at Caserein 
(Itala, Charam) over against Nineveh. xii. 
20 of the angel we are told kal dveBy. xiv. 
1 Tobit at his death is 112 years old; 4 
the prophecies are against Ather (It., Assur, 
called “AGovpea xiv. 15) as well as Nineveh, 
and the prophet named is Nahum not 
Jonah. 

In Tob. xi. 4 cuvpdOev airots 6 Kipios of S 
is evidently a misreading for 6 kvwv, the ad- 
dition kai rod viod airs coming from the 
end of the next verse. In xiv. 4 perhaps 
rdvrev NoyicOycovrat (It., dispergentur) is a 
mistake for 7. dAvywofijcovra. It is ob- 
servable that iii. 16 the prayer goes up 
évorrtov THs Od&ns Tod Geod, Kal dmectahy 
“‘PadayX, not as in B ev. ris 6. tod peydiou 
“PadayjA, and xiv. 15 the captivity of the 
Ninevites is attributed to Achiachar King 
of Media, not Nabuchodonosor. Also that 
in B Sacherdon is called i. 22 vids ek devrépas 
according to Dr. Swete’s pointing. Should 
we not rather take é« devrépas with 
Kateornoey | 

ii. 10 ws ov exopevGnv seems to demand 
correction to -@7 according to SN zpo rod avrov 
Badioa. 

iii. 16 cionxovcbn mpocevxys is evidently a 
conflated reading of N cio. mpocevxy and 
A. cionKkovrey KUplos TIS T- 

vii. 16 dwenagaro of & yields better sense 
than dmedeéaro. 

The student has to thank the editor for 
relegating itacisms to the appendix ; how- 
ever necessary for completeness, the record of 
these variations would have crowded the 
foot of the page inconveniently. 

Tt is pleasant to note how cordially Dr. 
Swete applauds ‘the vigilance of the readers 
and the attention of the workmen’ as well 
as officers of the University Press, classes 
of fellow-labourers to whom the scholar is 
not always ready to accord the due meed of 
praise. 

W. E. Daniet. 
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CAMBRIDGE TEXTS AND STUDIES. VOL. II. NO. 1. 


Texts and Studies: Contributions to Biblical 
and Patristic Literature. HKdited by J. Ar- 
MITAGE Ropinson, B.D. Vol. II. No. 1. 
A Study of Codex Bezae by J. RENDEL 
Harris, M.A. Cambridge. At the 
University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tuts is the most important contribution that 
Professor Rendel Harris has made to the 
critical study of the New Testament text ; 
indeed the modest title gives but an im- 
perfect idea of its importance. For some of 
our readers it may be useful to state that 
the Codex Bezae (belonging to the University 
of Cambridge and otherwise known as D of 
the Gospels and Acts) is a MS. attributed to 
the sixth century and containing the Greek 
and Latin texts on opposite pages, and corre- 
sponding line for line. The peculiarities of its 
text have made it a puzzle to Biblical critics, 
and not the less so because the text used by 
some of the early fathers seems to resemble 
it so closely. It has often been studied but 
never before subjected to so thorough an 
examination as the present. Prof. Rendel 
Harris shows that its study opens up the 
most central questions both in the history of 
the Latin version and in that of the Greek 
text itself. 

The first thing that occurs to a student of 
Codex Bezae is that its Greek text has been 
adjusted to the Latin. To take some of the 
examples given by Mill. In Matth. v. 24 
mpoadepe was rendered ‘offers’ which was 
mistakenly corrected to ‘ offeres’ and hence 
in the Greek of D we have zpoodepets. 
Again Matth. xi, 22 we have 7 tuiv=‘ quam 
vobis’ but then ‘quam’ was taken to be a 
fem. ace. and hence the Greek became jjy ipiv. 
Again in Matth, xv. 18, 20 and also in Acts 
xxi. 28 we have xowwveiy very absurdly for 
kowovv, but the source of the error is re- 
vealed by the Latin ‘communicare.’ Gries- 
bach however rejected the theory of Latini- 
zation chiefly on the ground of the wide 
diffusion of some suspected readings ; and, in 
spite of the strong case made by Middleton, 
Griesbach’s authority prevailed and the ac- 
cepted theory has been that the Greek text 
is independent while the Latin has no inde- 
pendent authority. 

Professor Rendel Harris completely re- 
verses this and shows conclusively that it is 
the Latin that is independent, whereas the 
Greek text ‘from the beginning of Matthew 
to the end of Acts is a readjustment of an 
earlier text to the Latin version.’ If this is 


proved it is obvious that the wide diffusion 
of its peculiar readings must lead to very 
important conclusions ; in fact no less than 
this, that the ‘Western text’ as a whole 
itself Latinizes, and by a step further we 
learn what is still more startling that it has 
passed through Montanist hands. It may 
not be amiss to say a few words on the ex- 
ternal history of the MS. It was presented 
to the University of Cambridge by Beza to 
whom it had come by purchase, its previous 
habitat having been either Lyons or, as he 
states in his last edition, Clermont. Indeed 
it had been brought to the Council of Trent 
by the Bishop of Clermont. It has gene- 
rally been held for sufficient reasons to have 
been written in the Rhone valley. Professor 
Harris shows that the book itself contains 
evidence that it was in France in the ninth 
and tenth centuries; and sundry errors of 
the scribe are best accounted for by the in- 
fluence of his French pronunciation. Suchare 
the oceasional dropping of an intervocalic 
gy or ¢ as Xov for Aoyor, ‘amie’ for ‘ amice.’ 
We know from other sources that this 
dropping of g is traceable as far back as the 
sixth century : dy.os for example being repre- 
sented in Latin documents (liturgical and 
other) by ‘Aius.”? The MS. was probably 
written not far from the region where Beza 
found it. 

Tt often happens that what at first sight 
appear to be errors of spelling turn out on 
closer examination to be in all probability 
forms of Vulgar Latin, some of which are 
also surviving archaisms. <A striking ex- 
ample is ‘sic’ = ‘si.’ Plautus has ‘sice,’ 
and ‘sie’ for ‘si’ is often found in the MSS. 
of Irenaeus and elsewhere. Now in Jno. 
xxl. 22 it seems probable that all early 
Western texts had ‘sic enim volo manere.’ 
Some copies retain this ; others with D have 
‘si eum volo sic manere ’—a conflate reading, 
This reading strongly points to a common 
Latin source; for it is very unlikely that 
separate translators should have indepen- 
dently introduced this archaic form just in 
this place. Now the noticeable thing is 
that this has influenced the Greek text; 
eav avtov OeAw pevew ovtws. This is the 
reading on account of which the MS. was 
brought to Trent, the ovtws pevew being in- 
terpreted by 1 Cor. vii. 40 as referring to 
celibacy. 

Again we find a very curious gloss in 
Luke xxiii. 55 kau Gevros avtov exeOnKe | TO 
pvnpew eGov ov poyts evkoot | exvicov. Dr. 
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Serivener acutely remarked that this is 
“conceived somewhat in the Homeric spirit.’ 
True enough; but whence did it come? 
Look at the Latin and the question is 
answered; ‘et [posito eo] imposuit | [in 
monumento] lapidem quem vix viginti | 
movebant.’ Omitting the words in brackets, 
which are a repetition from words a little 
above, we have the hexameter: ‘ Imposnit 
lapidem quem vix viginti movebant.’ In 
fact the source is the passage in the Odyssey 
where it is said of the stone that Polyphemus 
rolled to the mouth of his cave that two and 
twenty waggons would not move it. It is 
likely enough that ‘plaustra’ may have 
followed in the version from which the 
glosser borrows. It is known that the facts 
of the Gospel history were very early turned 
into Homeric verse. Prof. Rendel Harris 
promises to work on the influence of these 
Opnpoxevtpa OY d6pyypoxevtpwves on early 
Christian literature. In one of these this very 
passage of the Odyssey is applied to the burial 
of Christ. This same gloss is found in the 
Thebaic version (3rd cent.) which has always 
been noted for a large Western element. 
Here we have a hint where to look for the 
explanation of this fact. 

A curious phenomenon in D was noticed by 
Bentley, namely the attempt to produce a 
numerical verbal equality between the Greek 
and Latin lines, this being produced some- 
times by the omission sometimes by the 
insertion of a word. For instance in Luke 
xv. 28 wapaxadciv is omitted leaving npfaro 
avrov to correspond to ‘rogabat eum.’ On 
the other hand in Luke xvi. 16 fiaferar is 
represented simply by ‘conatur’ probably 
for an older ‘ conatur introire.’ Now it some- 
times happens where the substantive verb 
has been added in this way that the article 
betrays the corruption. For example Acts 
xiii. 29 ws de ereAovy | wavTa Ta wept avtov 
yeypappeva evow because the Latin had ‘ et 
consummavrerunt | omnia quae de illo seripta 
sunt.’ Again in Matth. xi. 28 devre tpos pe 
TAVTES OL KOTLWVTES | KGL TEPOPTLTLEVOL €oTal— 
‘venite ad me omnes qui laboratis | et 
onerati estis.’ So when rtovs per avrov had 
been rendered ‘qui cum illo erant’ equality 
is restored by adding ovras to the Greek 
(Mark v. 40; also ii. 25). Again in Mark iv. 
31 for twy ext Ths yns We get a evow exe TS 
ys to correspond to ‘quae sunt in terra.’ 

A very striking example is Mark viii. 2 
where the original Greek text was 7pépar 
tpels (Or Hepats tpiow) mpoopevovot por and 
was translated ‘jam triduum est ex quo hic 
sunt.’ We have now in D ypepar tpeas evo 
azo Tote woe crow. This reading is surely 


not otherwise explicable. In Acts xxi. 21 
we have another monstrosity tous kata «6vy 
ecw vovdaovs. Frequently too the Latin 
rendering of the article by ‘ille’ etc. has 
reacted on the Greek text giving us for 
instance in John xvii. 25 0 Kkoopos TovTos. 
There is a very curious reading in Matth. 
xviii. 20 arising from the Latin translator’s 
confusion of od and ov: ov yap «ou dvo 7 
Tpas ovvyypevo. he translates ‘non enim 
sunt duo aut tres collecti,’ which of course 
necessitated the insertion in the following 
clause of a negative, which then was intro- 
duced into the Greek, thus giving ovx «ow 
yap dvo 7] Tpets Ovvyy }-Evoe - + - TAP OlS OUK 
eer ev pecw avtwv. Here also rap ois re- 
places éxe? in order to agree with ‘aput 
quos’ of the Latin. Moreover we find the 
syntax of the Greek assimilated to the 
Latin by changes in the cases of nouns, 
tenses of verbs, ete., as «i éyevovro changed 
to « eyeyoveroay because the Latin had ‘si 
factae essent.’ Similarly zpoce\Oav cirev 
becomes zpoonAGev kar evrev and changes like 
this are frequent. Further in Acts ni. 22 
zpodytyv tpi dvactyce 6 Geds . . . ws pe 
avtov axovoeobe the Latin rendered correctly 
‘tanquam me ipsum, but the reviser 
thought that ‘me ipsum’ belonged together 
and therefore altered the Greek to ws «ov 
avtov. This account of the matter is con- 
firmed by ch. vil. 37 where the same quota- 
tion occurs, but there is a point in the Latin 
after ‘me’ to prevent the misconception and 
accordingly there is no error in the Greek. 

But we must not dwell longer on such 
errors as these, which it must be observed 
are types of whole classes. That the hy- 
pothesis of Latinization is the right one for 
the explanation of the phenomena is shown 
by the fact that very many of the readings 
of D are unsupported in Greek while almost 
all are followed by the Latin documents. 
Occasionally we see ‘ whole battalions’ of 
later uncials take up the Latinized reading. 
Even WL are occasionally found Latinizing, 
but ‘it looks as if B had escaped,’ 

Space does not permit us to refer to the 
use of Codex Bezae for the study of the 
Vulgar Latin nor yet to the phonetic pe- 
culiarities of the Greek. Of the latter it 
must suffice to say that there are many 
Ionisms and a few Dorisms, and this is 
consistent with the supposed origin of the 
MS. in the Rhone Valley, where in addition 
to an original Rhodian migration there was 
a later Ionic one. 

It is time however to come to the question 
of Montanizing. What we first observe, 
under the guidance of Prof. Rendel Harris, 
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is the occasional coincidence with the Acts 
of Perpetua and Felicitas, the Carthaginian 
martyrs. The martyrs are caught up by 
four angels to the gates of Paradise where 
they are received by four other angels, these 
being doubtless suggested by the Gospel where 
the angels gather together the elect from 
the four winds. Then follows ‘et dixerunt 
(i.e. angeli) ceteris angelis; ecce sunt, ecce 
sunt: cum admiratione.’ This hitherto 
unexplained passage is according to Prof. 
Rendel Harris explained by the arrange- 
ment of the text in Codex Bezae in Luke 
xiii, 29, 30 where the text is divided after 
evoov ecowv. This gives the first suggestion 
that the MS. has passed through Montanist 
hands since we find a similarly divided text 
in the hands of the martyrs of Carthage. 
It is in the Acts, as might be expected, that 
we find most traces of Montanist glosses ; 
for example in Acts vi. 10 ot« ioyvoy aytt- 
orjvat TH copia [rH ovon ev atta] Kal TO mL 
[76 dyin] © e&Adde where the words in 
brackets are an interpolation. In Acts xix. 
2 where the Ephesians say that they have 
not heard whether there is a Holy Ghost, 
they are made to say: ovdc(=ovd ei) ava 
dytov Nap Pavovoly twes jKovoapev. 

There is a series of coincidences leading 
to the conclusion that the Western text of 
Luke and the Acts is a Montanist text 
earlier in date than the time of Perpetua, 
and that it was a familiar study amongst the 
Carthaginian martyrs. The question arises 
whether these Montanist interpolations were 
first made on the Greek or on the Latin side 
of the text. The answer given by examina- 
tion is that their origin was Latin. Now 
the influence of this Latinized and Monta- 
nized text can be traced very widely ; it 
spread to Poitiers, Turin, Verona, North 
Africa, Egypt. This fact points to a great 
antiquity and perhaps to a local origin near 
the centre of ecclesiastical distribution for 
Latin texts. 

There is a wonderful agreement between 
the Latin of Codex Bezae and that of Ire- 
naeus. Dr. Hort explains this by represent- 
ing the Bezan Greek as coeval with Irenaeus 
and Bezan Latin with his translator. But 
now that the Bezan Latin has been shown 
to be the real authority, it follows that this 
goes back to the time of Irenaeus himself, 
We find indeed particular Bezan glosses 
apparently of Latin origin in the Greek text 
of Irenaeus. D was in fact presumably 
copied from an earlier bilingual which was 
also in Lyons. Indeed we seem able to go 
farther back, for some even of Tatian’s errors 
are Latinizing, and the same is true of the 


Curetonian Syriac. To give but two instances; 
in John xiv. 9 the Latin of D (against the 
Greek) has ‘et non cognovistis me Philippe,’ 
an easy error for ‘cognovisti.’ But it is 
found not only in many Latin MSS. but in 
Irenaeus, Tertullian, the Ethiopic and Tatian. 
Again in Luke xxiv. 29 D has pewov uc6’ 
NLOV OTL TpOsS EOTEPAaAv | KaikAeLKev ) NEPA. 
Here xai has dropped before xéxAukey (= kat- 
kAukev) and then éoriv, at the end of the 
former line, has been removed. Several 
important Latin texts agree with the Bezan 
Latin in omitting the two words, which no 
other Greek authority does. This error like 
the former then is clearly Western, but it al- 
so is followed by Tatian and even the Syriac. 
We are thus led to what Prof. Rendel 
Harris truly calls an astonishing conclusion, 
that the Western text is resolvable into a 
primitive Western bilingual, the Eastern 
versions which occasionally support it rest- 
ing in fact on a Graeco-Latin, if not simply 
a Latin base. There are certain peculiarities 
in the Latin which point to an African 
origin of this bilingual. One of these is the 
use of the accusative absolute which ac- 
cording to Haussleiter is the most certain of 
Africanisms ; another is the ‘tumor Afri- 
canus,’ 2.e. the conjunction of a subjunctive 
with a synonymous genitive as ‘feritatis 
crudelitas.’ One curious reading in Luke 
xiii. 8 is ingeniously explained by Prof. 
Harris from this peculiarity. Instead of 
Kompia D has xédwvov xozptwv, the Latin being 
‘qualum stercoris.’ The other Western texts 
have ‘cofinum’ for ‘qualum.’ From former 
experience it is inferred that xogwoy is a 
reflexion from the Latin, but whence came 
the Latin? Prof. Harris’s reply is that the 
translator rendered xézpia, ‘squalem ster- 
coris’ with African pleonasm, and ‘squalem’ 
was of course easily corrupted into ‘ qualum.’ 
By such steps as these Prof. Harris leads us 
up to the conclusion that Codex Bezae is a 
Carthaginian text, glossed mainly by Cartha- 
ginian hands, which moreover passed to 
Rome very early, when in fact Montanism 
was in the ascendant (not later than 170 A.D.) 
and became the official Latin text. He 
takes us still further back showing that 
before this text was Montanized it was 
Marcionized. ‘Traces of this are sometimes 
discernible, even through subsequent cor- 
rections (as in Luke iv. 16). This gives a 
very high antiquity to the Latin version but 
to the same extent detracts from its authority 
and, what is still more important, from that 
of the whole Western text. 


T. K. ABBOTT. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS DEALING WITH THE LATIN FATHERS. 


Q. Sept. Florent. Tertulliani Opera ex recen- 
sione AuGc. REIFFERSCHEID et GEORG 
Wissowa. Pars I. Vienna, Tempsky, 
1890. Mk. 15.60. 

Patristische Studien I. II. U1. TV. (from 
Sitzungsberichte d. Kais. Akad. d. Wiss. 
in Wien. Phil.-Histor. Classe, Band exx.) 
By Dr. Wrturim von Harren. Vienna, 
Tempsky, 1890. Mk. 5.80. 

Studia Ecclesiastica. Vertullianus. 1. Critica 
et Interpretatoria scripsit Dr. J. van 
peR Vurer. Leyden, Brill, 1891. 2s. 6d. 

Gai Vetti Aquiliai Juvenci Lvangeliorwm 
Libri Quattuor. Ed. J. Hummer, Vienna, 
1891. Mk. 7.20. 

Ueber das Evangelienbuch des Juvencus in 
seinem Verhiiltniss zum Bibeltext. By 
K. Marotp. [Zeitschrift fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie, 1890, pp. 329-341. | 

Geschichte der Christlich-lateinischen Poesie. 
By M. Manirtus. Stuttgart, 1891. 12 Mk. 


TERTULLIAN is a very difficult writer to edit. 
It were greatly to be wished that some one 
of our own classical scholars instead of 
spending his labour for the hundredth time 
over authors out of whom there is really 
little more to be got would follow the ex- 
ample of Prof. J. E. B. Mayor and turn 
his attention to the early Christian writers. 
Among them all there is none who would at 
once tax his powers and repay his toil so 
abundantly as Tertullian. 

To edit Tertullian in the ‘grand style’ 
would be the work of a lifetime. The first 
thing to be done would be to trace the 
history of the text and of such MSS. as 
could be found in the monastic cata- 
logues of the Middle Ages. With the 
helps now available this should be fairly 
easy. Then would come the tracking out of 
the MSS. now lost which are known to have 
been used in the early printed editions. 
This would be merely preliminary to the 
constituting of a text, which again would 
need prolonged study of the diction and 
usage of Tertullian as well as much 
thought and skillin the emending of corrup- 
tions. Further to add a commentary would 
mean nothing less than entering into the 
very heart of the life at once of the Church 
and of the Empire at the end of the second 
and beginning of the third century. I can- 
not easily imagine a subject which would be 
more varied or more interesting. It would 
also be strange if in the process something 


of a more personal and living sympathy 
were not excited with this stern and fiery 
African battling for the purity of the faith, 
with his back to the wall, against enemies as 
he thought not only without but within. 

If I cannot help pointing out this field 
for the energy of English scholars, 1t is 
from no lack of gratitude towards the Ger- 
man editors (one of them alas! gone to his 
rest before he could see his work published) 
who have contributed to the volume which 
heads this notice. It was Augustus Reiffer- 
scheid whose report on the MSS. of the 
Latin Fathers laid the foundation for the 
series of texts in which his own will have 
an honourable place. He bore the brunt of 
the preparations for the edition of Ter- 
tullian, and the first part now issued is 
mainly his work. He left the materials for 
it almost ready for the press, and the print- 
ing has been carried through with the help 
of his brother Alexander Reifferscheid and 
Professor Wissowa, who succeeds to the task 
of editing, with the superintending care of 
Dr. W. von Hartel to whom the series as a 
whole is so much indebted. Though him- 
self a close student of ‘Tertullian von 
Hartel has evidently thought it an act of 
piety to interfere as little as possible with 
the text as Reitterscheid had left it, and al 
though a few of his suggested emendations 
appear in the notes his maturest criticism 1: 
reserved for the Patristic Studies which have 
been coming out in the Zransactions of the 
Vienna Academy. 

The chief merit of Reifferscheid’s work is 
his minutely exact collation of the famous 
Codea Agobardinus (saec. ix.). His plan 
was to edit first the treatises contained in 
this MS.; and seven of the ten now pub- 
lished are found in it. Full account is also 
taken of the editions which stand to us in 
the place of lost MSS.: that of Gangneius 
(Paris, 1545) with its margin which repre- 
sents in uncertain proportions Cod. Agobar- 
dinus and some other unknown codex, seen 
through the mediwm of Gangneius’ not very 
trustworthy editing ; the edition of Gelenius 
(Basle, 1550 a.p.) who used a copy sent to 
him by Leland, ex coenobio ultimae Britan- 
niae Masburensi (which, as Dr. Hort suggests 
to me, most probably stands for ‘ Malmes- 
bury’); and the edition of Pamelius (1579 
A.D.) with its notes of the readings of a 
certain Codex Joannis Clementis Angli for 
some six treatises, three included in this 
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volume, Unfortunately these notes are very 
slight ; and in the case of the other lost 
MSS. it is extremely difficult to tell what in 
the printed text is due to the MSS. and 
what to the editors. Reifferscheid attaches 
rather more weight to the readings both 
of Gangneius and Gelenius than von Hartel, 
who perhaps with reason suspects them of 
representing rather the man than the MS. 
Still Gelenius at least was one of the best 
editors Tertullian has ever had ; and judged 
by their intrinsic merits, even though they 
were devoid of MS. authority, his readings 
deserve all attention. Along with Gelenius 
one would be inclined to bracket Rigault.t 
Of the other editors, Latino Latini, Fulvio 
Orsini, and Junius all hit upon right read- 
ings every now and then, but their contri- 
butions to the definitive text of Tertullian 
as a whole are less considerable. Speaking 
of these older editors generally they have 
more of what the Germans would call 
‘ Genialitiit ’—a freer and a lighter though a 
less serupulous hand—than the moderns. 
Nothing could be more painstaking than 
Reifferscheid himself. His collations may 
no doubt be trusted absolutely ; and in the 
ease of the worn and injured Cod. Agobar- 
dinus he is most careful to indicate not only 
the words but the letters which are at pre- 
sent illegible; he has also evidently turned 
over in his mind the conjectures both of 
others and his own much and often ; but 
the gift of divination as well as that of 
sure judgment must be denied him. In 
these respects he is surpassed, I cannot 
but think, a long way by von Hartel. Indeed 
the latter’s Patristic Studies seem to me to 
be quite the most important contribution to 
our knowledge of Tertullian since Rigault. 
They are not merely confined to conjectural 
emendations but contain incidentally many 
valuable remarks on the characteristics both 
of the leading MS. and of the style and 
language of the writer. 

To take as a specimen Part I., which is all 
that I have by meas I write. This deals 
with the De Spectaculis and De Idololatria. 
Here the best of all von Hartel’s conjectures 
seems to me to be ina passage where pre- 
vious editors have only succeeded in mak- 
ing confusion worse confounded, Jdol. ce. 
23 (p. 56, 1. 10 ff.). Reifferschied prints as 
follows: pecuniam de ethnicis mutuantes sub 
pignoribus fiduciatr iwrati cauent et se negant ; 
se scire uolunt scilicet tempus persecutionis et 
locus tribunalis et persona praesidis. This is 

1 What an admirable correction, for instance, is 


crucis for xps of the MSS. in Jdol. c. 12 (p. 43 
1. 15). 


altered by von Hartel to twrati cauent etsi 
negant se scire; wolunt scilicet ete. If 
this is not final it is at least far nearer to 
the truth than anything ever proposed be- 
fore. Another excellent emendation, keep- 
ing close to the best MS., is in the much quo- 
ted passage as the end of the De Spectaculis 
(c. 30, p. 28, 1. 23 ff.) which stood thus in the 
MSS. and leading editions : 

A (=Cod, Agobard.) scli flammis saeu- 
Jerunt? insultantibus contra christianos. 

B (=ed. Gangneii) saewioribus quam wpsi 
Jlammis saewierunt insultantibus contra chris- 
tianos (christianis Cod. Jo. Clement). 

Rigault saewioribus quam ipsi contra 
Christianos saewierunt flammis insultantibus. 

E. Klussmann saewioribus quam wpsi 
saeculi flammis saeuierunt contra Christianos. 

Reifferscheid. [item praesides persecutores 
dominici nominis| saewiortbus quam «psi 


flammis saewierunt insultantes contra Chris- 


tianos liquescentes ? 

In the last insultantes...liquescentes is very 
intolerable. Von Hartel rightly as I think 
starts from saeculi flammis of A, and also I 
think rightly throws out quam «pst 
saeuierunt as a gloss, probably of Gangneius 
himself. Thus he reads: dem praesides 
persecutores dominici nominis saeculi flammis 
saewioribus, insultantibus contra Christianis, 
liquescentes |‘he will also see] governors, per- 
secutors of the Lord’s name, being consumed 
with worse than earthly fires, while the 
Christians look on and mock them.’ I am 
afraid that the thought isin keeping with 
the fierce eloquence of Tertullian, in our 
judgment of which it is only fair to remem- 
ber that he himself had seen the fires blaze 
and those who were dear to him perish at 
the stake. One can imagine the force of 
the reaction in that strong and by no means 
wholly regenerate nature: ‘ You may burn 
us; but a day will come when you will 
burn!’ 

In nearly all the instances in which von 
Hartel defends the reading of the manu- 
scripts against that of the editors I believe 
him to be right. So notably in Jdo/. c. 10 
(p. 40, 1. 16) nondum ; e. 20 (p. 54,1. 11 
commemoremini ; Spect. ec. 2 (p. 3, 1. 11) 
angeli ; c. 11 (p. 13, 1. 23) mortuarti ; ec. 25 
(p. 25, 1. 10) ZLrblerz|. I am not sure that he 
might not have gone a step further in this 
direction. For instance in Spect. c. 18 (p. 
20. 1. 8) Reifferscheid adopts and von Hartel 
passes a conjecture of EH. Klussmann’s, 


2 Tt is curious, but hardly more than a chance 
coincidence, that Huemer notes the interchange of 7 
and f as ‘not rare’ in the leading MS. (C, saec. vii.) 
of Iuvencus (Proleg. p. Xxvi.). 
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caestus for gestus (A) which seems to me to 
be pretty certainly wrong. The passage 
runs thus: et palaestrica diaboli negotium 
est: primos homines diabolus elisit. ipse—caes- 
tus vel gestus—colubrina wis est, tenax ad 
oceupandum, tortuosa ad obligandum, liquida 
ad elabendum, ‘ wrestling too is a work of the 
devil : the devil threw our first parents’ etc. 
Surely the metaphor of wrestling is still 
kept up in what follows and the introduc- 
tion of the caestus is quite out of place ; 
gestus on the other hand will do quite well 
—‘the very motions of the wrestler are 
snakelike, strong to hold, writhing to grip, 
slippery to elude.’ I cannot see any suftfici- 
ent reason for altering with Orsini and 
Reifferscheid parte (AB) to arte in Spect. ec. 
22 (p. 23, 1. 1). I should be inclined to leave 
as it is, without mark of /acwna or anything 
else, Spect. c. 7 (p. 9, 1. 6) uiderit ambitio sive 
Srugalitas eius (sc. pompae) sit: dewm offen- 
dit qualiscumque pompa circi ‘it matters not 
whether the procession be on a large scale or 
a small one, any procession is displeasing 
to God.’ I strongly suspect that in Jdol. e. 
5 (p. 34, 1. 26) fures balneatores (AB) should 
be allowed to stand and not be changed 
either into bal/neares with Oehler and Reitter- 
scheid or balnearios with Gelenius. On the 
one hand there would be the analogy of such 
a phrase as eqguus bellator, and on the other 
hand the Latinity of Tertullian is quite 
capable of admitting a confusion in mean- 
ing between balneator and balnearis. 

[ cannot go either with Reifferscheid or 
Hartel in their emendation of a passage in 
Idol. ec. 3 (p. 32,1. 30 sgq.) which Reiffer- 
scheid prints thus: <«idos Greece formam 
sonat : ab eo per diminutionem eidwdov deduc- 
tum; aeque apud nos <forma> formulam 
Jecit. Hartel objects to the insertion of 
forma as subject of fecit, and proposes 
deductum, quae (sc. diminutio) aeque ete. 
This satisfies every test but one—the test of 
ear. The sense is sufficiently good, and the 
reading transcriptionally probable ; but can 
we imagine a Latin writer admitting a jin- 
gle like quae aeque (or aeque quae)? The 
alternative quae alone might pass, but I 
should be inclined to prefer eague which is 
found in some MSS. of Isidore who quotes 
the passage (others eque or atque). It 
might be worth while investigating the 
passage with the help of the MSS. of 
Isidore, which are much better than those 
of Tertullian. I assent to von Hartel’s 
criticisms of the readings proposed in Spect. 
c. 23 (p. 24, 1. 3) but should be tempted to 
combine his own reading with Orsini’s 
muliebribus curis utatur (rather than curis 


curatur). I hardly know whether it is 
worth while to make in passing two small 
suggestions. pect. c. 5 (p. 7, 1. 20) corrupt 
inscription on the metae. 

CONSUS CONSILIO MARS DUELLO LARES 7 
COILLO POTENTES 

COILLO A, CUM ILLO B, comITIO Gelenius, 
compito Heinsius. An<pbomri>ciILto ? 

ibid. c. 21 (p. 22 1. 17) qui insigniori 
cuigue homicidae leonem poscit, idem gladi- 
atori atroci petat rudem et pilewm praemium 
conferat, illum wero confectum etiam oris 
spectaculo repetat (Reifterscheid). 

etiam oris Latini: etiam amoris AB, etiam 
ore Sealiger. spectaculi Scaliger. An etiam 
amore spectaculi ? 

The specimens which have been given over 
a limited area will perhaps give sufficient 
idea of the character both of Reiffer- 
scheid’s edition and of von Hartel’s critical 
notes upon it. Of the one accessible MS. 
there is probably nothing more to be made, 
and the criticism which is based upon this 
has advanced a clear step; but we are still 
some way from the end. 


Van der Viiet’s Studia is a production of 
far less importance. It begins with a 
rather interesting discussion as to how far 
Tertullian deserves the name, given him by 
Sittl, of Tacitus Christianus. Even here 
Van der Vliet seems to me to miss the 
point. No doubt it is true that Tertullian 
does not profess, as Tacitus professes, to 
write sine ira et studio; it is true too that 
there is a great difference between narrative 
and didactic or polemical treatises. But the 
real question is whether, allowing for these 
differences, there is not visible behind or 
through them some essential affinity in the 
qualities of mind and temper that go to the 
making of style. I should answer this 
guestion, with Sittl, in the affirmative. No 
doubt Tacitus is the greater artist ; though 
Tertullian also is an artist after the manner 
of an inferior age; he cannot exercise the 
same self-criticism ; he often shows that he 
does not know when to stop. But Tertul- 
lian’s sentences have a real Tacitean ring 
about them. He too has found the secret 
of that compressed and nervous force, of 
which the Latin language beyond all others 
iscapable. If there is a Tacitus on the roll 
of the Latin Fathers, it is he. 

As to the rest of Van der Vliet’s tract, 
it is written in clear and readable Latin and 
contains a few more or less apt illustrative 
parallels. I cannot feel that much is added 
otherwise to the interpretation, and after 
going through the various readings sug- 
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gested in the treatises which Reifferscheid 
has edited only a small proportion, and those 
by no means recondite or striking, com- 
mend themselves to me. Here is one of the 
worst. In Idol. c. 19 (p. 53, 1. 17) arguing 
on the subject of military service rather 
less seriously than is his wont, Tertullian 
supposes precedents quoted in its favour : 
et virgam portavit Moyses, fibulam et Aaron, 
cingitur loro et Lohannes, agmen agit et 
Tesus Naue bellauit et populus, si placet 
ludere. On the ground that populus needs 
definition and that in another place (De 
Anima ec. 9. p. 312, 1. 2 sqq.) Cod. Agobar- 
dinus twice reads populus for Paulus, Van 
der Vliet would substitute for it here Petrus / 
Every Biblical student knows that populus 
(6 ads) needs no further definition and that 
the passage is perfectly right as it is. Still 
in spite of much superfluous or ineffective 
emending, not all as bad as this, the tract 
is one which the future editor of Tertullian 
should not altogether neglect. 


Tue need for a new edition of Juvencus 
was less pressing. The handy little edition 
by Marold in Teubner’s series (1886) was 
constructed upon critical principles, on a 
survey of a large amount of material, and 
might well be thought to satisfy most 
practical purposes. Still, even apart from 
the impossiblity of omitting Juvencus from a 
Corpus of Latin Keclesiastical Writers, there 
can be no doubt that there was really room 
for an edition on a larger scale than Marold’s. 
The present editor therefore, who has been 
already responsible for Sedulius in the 
Vienna series (Classical Review 1888, p. 20) 
and has had a long familiarity with Chris- 
tian Latin poetry, has naturally treated his 
subject with greater fulness of detail though 
there is hardly a MS. on his list which 
Marold had not previously noted. The 
most conspicuous addition is that of a Reich- 
enau MS. (A) of the eighth century, of 
which however the collation appears to be 
only partial, perhaps owing to the fact that 
a large part of the text of Juvencus is the 
upper writing of a palimpsest (cf. Mone, 
Lateinische u. Griech. Messen p. 116! ff.). 
This is tantalizing, as the MS. is an inter- 
esting one. I had already come to the 
conclusion from some peculiarities of spell- 
ing that it was probably not written at 
Reichenau (like the two other MSS., 4, 
and X,, now with it at Carlsruhe) when I 
found that Mone had drawn the same 
inference, at least as to the lower writing 

1 Not p. 145, as Huemer (p. xxvili.), probably by a 
misprint. 


Senbiittel, Leipzig, 1870). 


from the characteristics of the liturgy con- - 
tained in it. He asks, ‘ Woher ist diese 
alte Handschrift?’ and he answers ‘ Aus 
Frankreich.’ I entirely agree : and I should 
be disposed to add ‘from the South-west of 
France.’ 

Two of the leading MSS. (CR) and a 
third of less importance (#7) have been col- 
lated afresh for the Vienna edition, evidently 
(as we shall see) with great care, by A. 
Swoboda ; two others (P and Bb) by C. 
Wotke ; and several of the remainder in- 
cluding the Troyes MS. now at Montpellier 
which he had already used for the text of 
Sedulius, as we may infer, by the editor. 
It is pleasant to observe that there has been 
a free interchange of material between 
Marold and his successor. Marold in 
several places draws upon a paper in the 
Wiener Studien by Huemer, and Huemer 
borrows from him the readings of several 
MSS. (V,, V,and MSS. at St. Omer and 
Madrid). Both have used the materials 
collected by Korn (Die Handschriften d, Hist. 
Evang. d. Juvencus in Danzig Lom u. Wol- 
[Since this was 
written it has been pointed out in a review 
by Preuschen (Theol. Literaturzeitung, Dec. 
26, 1891, col. 650), from a comparison of 
Arevalo and Marold, that there is some in- 
completeness in the statement of the readings 
of |, V,, I. Attention is also called to omis- 
sions in the Index, and to the rather strange 
absence of Biblical references. Preuschen 
however does less than justice to the positive 
merits of Huemer’s edition. | 

In the principles of criticism Marold and 
Huemer are substantially agreed. Both 
follow the lead of the oldest MS. C, the 
greatest among the treasures of the valuable 
library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
Both also adopt very much the same practice 
in the rejection of verses as spurious. 
There can be little doubt that these rejec- 
tions are justified, as many of the verses are 
clearly duplicates and they often betray an 
inferior hand, although they have already 
gained admission into a seventh-century MS. 
But besides the greatly increased number of 
variants noted, Huemer’s edition marks a 
real advance in the constitution of the 
text. This is chiefly due to the renewed 
collation. of Cod. @. Marold had left a 
rather considerable gleaning behind him 
here. Huemer seems to be pretty clearly 
right in the following readings, all derived 
from the MS. and all unnoticed by Marold : i. 
141 et wirgine (ex wirgine), 157 dwramque 
(duroque), 439 werbis (linguis), iii. 67 matri 
(matris), 123 muleatur AC (mulcetur), 131 
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nirumque AC (miroque), 268 paruisse (pars 
esse), a very good and necessary correction 
which would have been brilliant as a con- 
jecture but which is found in the MS., 696 
dicta (uincla), iv. 468 labanter (labenter), 577 
percontatum (percontantum). Other  in- 
stances in which Marold notes what I 
strongly suspect, with Huemer, to be the 
right reading in his apparatus but does not 
adopt it in his text, would be these : 1. 412 
longo (saecli), ii. 40 sibi et (for which Marold 
has Korn’s conjecture siet), ui. 420 secretwm, 
434 si forte liceret (si ferre liceret), iv. 163 
Suat (fuit), 448 sie edere (sibi dedere)—the 
last, I cannot but think, a very decided 
gain. 

Where MSS. are so plentiful, and com- 
paratively speaking so near in date to the 
original, there is naturally not much room 
for conjecture. Still Huemer has some neat 
emendations: such as would be conspicu- 
ously: 1. 210 dictum in contraria signuin 
(=onpetov avriAeyopevov Luc. ii. 34, for 
dicta im contr. sign.), and 739 celaris for 
caelare of the best MSS. (celare haec R 
Marold), which restores the metre and has 
the support of the Vetus Latina (ne cui 
dixeris, nemini dixeris). I cannot say that 
I have noticed any case in which Marold’s 
reading is clearly preferable to Huemer’s, 
though in several (such as iii. 499 gaza easta- 
bat, iv. 262 malorwm) the later editor 
appears to adopt a reading of the earlier in 
preference to one for which he had himself 
previously contended. One is inclined to 
ask by the way if such instances ought not 
to be more expressly acknowledged. 

A. special feature in Huemer’s edition is 
the care which he has taken to collect (1) 
the testimonia veterum as to Juvencus him- 
self, (2) the references to earlier writers, 
especially Virgil Ovid Statius, whom Ju- 
vencus has imitated, and (3) in the Prolego- 
mena and occasionally in the notes quota- 
tions which later writers have made from 
him. Yet even so many interesting 
problems are left as to the history of the 
text of Juvencus. On one point Huemer is 
obviously wrong. He lays down (p. xxxvii.) 
that all the extant MSS. of Juvencus are 
traceable to a single archetype, written in 
Anglo-Saxon characters and in the seventh 
century. Through the kindness of the 
Master and Fellows of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and the friendly media- 
tion of the Rev. J. R. Harmer, I have been 
allowed to obtain photographs of the Cor- 
pus MS. which is itself clearly of the 
seventh century and ina continental hand— 
I suspect French or Italian, though of this 
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I should not like to speak too confidently. 
In any case however it cannot be derived 
from an Anglo-Saxon archetype, as 1t must 
be some time later than any such archetype, 
to allow for its own deviations from it ; yet 
the Anglo-Saxon hand was barely beginning 
to come into existence at the time when the 
MS. itself was written. Huemer’s theory 
involves a palpable anachronism ; nor would 
it really be borne out by the permutations 
of letters on which it is based. 

Some day the attempt should be made to 
track out the history of the MSS. of 
Juvencus through the ancient catalogues 
more thoroughly than has hitherto been 
done. It ought also to be possible to 
determine more exactly where the extant 
MSS. were written. Their distribution 
could then be studied in connexion with the 
families into which they are divided. 
We have certainly not yet got to the bottom 
of the questions which may be raised on this 
head. And another question of much in- 
terest is, Where and when did the spurious 
verses get inserted? Juvencus underwent a 
process of editing in ancient times about 
which we ought to know more. 

Besides his edition of the text of Juvencus 
Marold has also turned his attention to the 
Biblical text which Juvencus used. He 
devoted to this subject an article in Hilgen- 
feld’s Zeitschrift for 1890, the full title of 
which is given at the head of this notice. 
The general result to which he came was 
that the MS. or MSS. which the poet was 
in the habit of using was specially related 
to the group: Codd. Vercellensis (a), Cor- 
beiensis (f/,) and Claromontanus (/). No 
doubt there were real coincidences in the 
readings noted ; but these were few in num- 
ber and the conclusion generally was more 
imperfect that it need have been. Marold 
does not appear to have had before him O/d- 
Latin Biblical Texts Part I1., in which a 
method was laid down and materials were col- 
lected which would have contributed directly 
to the solution of the problem before him. It 
is true that there are coincidences with the 
a-type of text; but there is a still more 
fundamental affinity with the African text as 
represented by Cyprian and Cod. Bobien- 
sis (k). This may be readily illustrated. 
Tt is well known that the work of Juvencus 
is based primarily and mainly on St. Mat- 
thew. We take therefore the first con- 
siderable section of that Gospel which is 
likely to present points of contact, the 
Sermon on the Mount. Some allowance 
must no doubt be made for metrical exigen- 
cies and for chance coincidence ; still it 
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cannot be doubted that the choice of ex- 
pression on the whole is significant. 
Expressions which are characteristically 
African are printed in small capitals, those 
which are distinctly non-African in italies. 
FELICES 

ambit 


humiles, pauper quos spiritus 
(i. 454 ; cf. 461, 463). 
Felices Cypr. codd. opt. : Beatiab dk ete. 
(cf. O.L.B.T. ii. p. xlvi.) 
Hoe modo Jugentms solacia magna sequen- 
tur 
qui lugent a6 ete. (qui lugunt d): plangentes * 
Cypr. 
Vos estis mundi clarum (ne abscondite) 
LUMEN 
(i. 477 ; ef. 479, 618). 


lumen d k Cypr. codd. opt. : lux a b ete. 


Ac si quis partem PALMA percusserit oris 
expalmauerit &: pereusserit (fantum) a b f fh: 
pereusserit alapam d. 

AUFERET aut tunicam si quis ui judicis 
instans 
auferre k: tollere bf ff, (def. a): accipere d. 

Si quis HGENS Poscer uel si simulabit EGEN- 
TEM 

(i. 558 ; ef. 668). 
egens: cf. 0.L.B.T. ii. p. cxiv. 
poseenti % Cypr. codd. opt. (cf. O.L.B.T. ii. p. 
exx.) : petentia b f: qui te petit d (7, ). 

Inuic aerugo et tineae dominantur edaces 
Illic:- ef. O.L.B.7. ii. p. exvi. 
aerugo (er-) et tinea a b ff, : tinea et erugo /: tinea 
et comestura & Cypr. Aug. 

ConpIrE thesauRos uobis in uertice caeli 


condere thesauros /& 
(thens-) ab / ff,. 


Cypr. Aug: thesaurizare 
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Ne canibus sanctum DEDERITIS neve uelitis 
Ne dederitis & Cypr. (cf. 9.1.B.7. ii. p. ev.) 
Nolite dare a bf ff. 

Conuersique sues uasto uos uulnere rumpant 
dirumpant (disr-) @ bf jf, : elidant & Cypr. 

These examples have been roughly chosen ; 
they were almost the first that offered ; but 
they will not give « wrong idea of the rela- 
tion of Juvencus to the leading MSS. of the 
Old Latin. And the place which Juvencus 
holds has a not unimportant bearing on the 
question as to the origin and early history 
of that Version, which is now being so 
actively prosecuted. 


It is impossible to quit Juvencus without 
a word of reference to the section which 
treats of him in the Geschichte d. christlich- 
lateinischen Poesie by Manitius (Stuttgart, 
1891), which has just appeared. Manitius 
has long been known as a close and 
careful student of his subject, and his 
book will not disappoint the expectations 
which would naturally be formed of it. 
Indeed I cannot but think that it will sur- 
pass those expectations. For complete and 
searching knowledge one was prepared, but 
I do not know that an opportunity had been 
given for anticipating other merits which 
are equally conspicuous. The book is all 
that a history should be. The learning, pro- 
found as it is, is nowhere obtruded; the 
proportions of treatment are admirable ; the 
literary judgments kindly and genial; the 
style direct and easy; the arrangement of 
matter most practical ; and the type a plea- 
sure to read. As a specimen of marvell- 
ously compressed and exact information I 
may commend to the reader the second note 
on p. 60. 

W. Sanpay. 





Cernis adhaerentem festwcam in lumine 
fratris 
festucam a bf ff, : stipulam &. 
INSCRIPTIONS 


Die Inschriften von Pergamon unter Mit- 
wirkung von Erxsv Fasricius und Caru 
ScHucHHARDT, herausgegeben von Max 
FRANKEL. IL. Bis zum Hnde der Kinigszeit. 
Berlin: 1890. 50 Mk 


Tar epigraphic results of the German dis- 
coveries at Pergamon have been awaited with 
no little curiosity. As early as 1880 the first- 
fruits of the excavations were presented in 
the Hrgebnisse der Ausgrabungen zu Pergamon 
edited by Professor Conze and others. 
In an interesting paper in the Jahrbuch der 


OF PERGAMON. 


Koniglich preussischen Kunstsammlungen of 
1888 Dr. Max Friinkel published some 
important specimens of his study of the 
stones, and expressed the hope that the 
labours of himself and his colleagues would 
soon be given to the world. At length the 
first volume lies before us. We are not at 
all inclined to complain of delay. Only 
those who have worked at the inscribed 
fragments dug up on ancient sites can 
understand how much of patient and un- 
recorded toil underlies the legible, recon- 
structed texts which adorn the well-printed 
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page. The task has been entrusted to 
capable hands. Dr. Max Friinkel is well 
known to scholars by his learned edition of 
Bickh’s Staatshaushaltung. In Dr. Fabricius 
he had a colleague well versed in epigraphy, 
especially as relating to architecture. The 
name of Dr. Carl Schuchhardt also appears 
upon the title-page. Other scholars also 
are named in the preface, as having rendered 
valuable service; the preparation of the 
facsimiles is due to Dr. Koldewey, and we 
are provided with wood-cuts of every marble. 
The decipherment of the original texts has 
been partly done in Pergamon and partly 
in Berlin, and it is evident that the German 
scholars have spared no pains to make the 
volume worthy of the splendid series, Die 
Alterthiimer von Pergamon, of which it forms 
a part. 

Vol. I. brings the inscriptions down to 
B.C. 133, in which year the Pergamene king- 
dom passed by will into the hands of the 
Roman republic. The documents of the 
Roman period will occupy the second and 
concluding volume, which will contain the 
necessary indices. The later documents will 
be classified according to their subject-matter. 
The editors have wisely maintained in vol. I. 
a strictly chronological order, the documents 
being carefully assigned to the respective 
reigns. This assignment appears to have 
proved more easy than was expected. Many 
of the documents bear the name of the 
reigning king, and the rest afford strong 
internal evidence of date. The editors have 
shown a wise caution in trusting but little 
to the evidence of mere lettering. During 
a timeof transition like the Pergamene period 
some later documents present older-looking 
characters, and some earlier inscriptions 
anticipate later forms; a wider allowance 
has also to be made for the taste of the indi- 
vidual engraver. Some instructive examples 
of these statements will be found scattered 
up and down this work. 

The earliest inscriptions are dedications of 
the fourth century, which show that Athena 
had a temple at Pergamon when it was a 
mere hillfort, and before it had become 
famous under Philetaerus and his successors. 
A dedication to Apollo follows (No. 4), which 
can hardly be later than B.c. 300. This 
agrees with the evidence of the coinage (Head, 
HN. p. 459); altogether we are justified 
in claiming so early a date for this inscrip- 
tion. No. 5, a treaty with the Aeolic town 
of Temnos, is assigned to the reign of 
Lysimachos. No, 13 records a rebellion 
among the mercenariesof Eumenes I. ‘They 
had ‘struck’ for greater privileges, and the 


inscription gives us the result The dynasty 
was as yet in its infancy, and its only hope 
lay in the loyalty of the mercenary troops. 
Eumenes grants their demands without 
question ; they are to have more pay, more 
rations, exemptions from taxes, and what is 
due to them shall be secured to their heirs, 
in case of their death on the battle-field. 
These grants take the form of a compact 
between Eumenes and the Condottieri : we 
have the full text of the ‘ oath of Paramonos 
and the Condottieri and the troops under 
them at Philetaereia, and of Polylaos ete.’ ; 
then follows the ‘Oath of Eumenes.’ The 
inscription is, happily complete, and is an 
instructive document for students of the 
Diadochenzeit. In No. 18 we tind Eumenes I. 
in the height of his power. Though he still 
does not claim the royal title, he employs the 
plural of majesty in writing to the Boule 
and demos of Pergamon; ‘We thought it 
our duty to write to you on this matter.’ 
The matter was the crowning of the Strategi 
of Pergamon. We learn from this document 
the precise form and working of the govern- 
ment of the Attalids. The Strategi were 
the most important of the city magistrates, 
they had the power of initiation in the 
ecclesia, and they had authority in finance. 
We find that they were nominated by the 
monarch, and upon his approval of their pro- 
ceedings, he requests the complaisant 
assemblies of the city to award them due 
recognition. In other words the Pergamene 
dynasty ruled despotically under republican 
forms. We learn also that before the 
assumption of the kingly title the Attalids 
were accorded divine honours, and this even 
in their life-time (p. 39). We next come to 
the monuments of the wars of Attalus I. 
against Antiochus Hierax and the Gauls 
(No. 20 foll.) These have invariably the 
royal title. Then follow dedications referring 
to the expeditions of Eumenes II. We 
find that he twice crossed the sea to assist 
the Romans against Nabis (p. 49). Then 
come the inscriptions from the Great Altar 
(Nos. 69—128). This monument has at- 
tracted such universal attention, that the 
inscriptions are most of them familiar. 
Suffice it to say, that the identification of 
the deities represented in the War against 
the giants in the Frieze has been made out 
with tolerable certainty : this is largely due 
to the previous labours of Dr. Puchstein 
(Sitzungsberichte der K. preuss. Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften, 1888, 1889). Other docu- 
ments, decrees, dedications, and statue-bases 
serve to illustrate the rapid advance of the 
dynasty under Eumenes IT. It throve upon 
E 2 
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the decline of Syria and tbe favour of Rome. 
No 160 is a decree of Antioch thanking 
Eumenes and Attalus for assisting Antiochus 
Epiphanes to his throne. Nos. 198—203 are 
from statues that once adorned the famous 
Pergamene library : “AAKaios MuztAqv|aios], 
“Hpodorof s | “Adxapvaca| evs |, Tiwobeos = Me- 
Ayol[tjos, Badaxpos MeXecypov (an obscure 
historian), [A]ro[A]Aa[viJos Bidc[rov] (an- 
other such), besides one which belonged to 
statues of Homer. ‘These relics are interest- 
ing as bearing upon the history of portrait- 
statuary, It is also wisely suggested in the 
Addenda (p. xxi.) that some of the artist’s 
signatures (IIpagiréhns éxoinog etc.) need 
not refer to younger men, bearing the names 
of their greater ancestors, but may merely 
indicate copies of famous works by the great 
masters. In this connexion we may refer to 
an ingenious paper by Dr. Max Friinkel in 
this year’s Jahrbuch of the Institute, 
Gemdlde-Sammlungen und Gemiilde- Forschung 
in Pergamon: it deals with a decree from 
Delphi, which praises certain painters 
(Gwypador) sent by the Pergamene king to 
copy (aroypayacbar) certain works of art at 
Delphi. Frinkel suggests that these may 
have been the famous paintings of Poly- 
gnotus in the Lesche. 

Less historical illustration is supplied for 
the reign of Attalus II. But No. 225, 
according to the certain restoration of the 
editors, records his victory over Prusias. 
Concerning the last Attalus we learn a new 
fact in No. 246, viz. that he had distin- 
guished himself in the arts of war as well as 
those of peace, and had conducted a success- 
ful campaign. Of the circumstances of this 
war nothing further is told us. The last 
two documents in the volume belong to the 
spring of B.c. 133, when Attalus IIT. was 
just dead, and his testament was known, but 
the Romans had not yet taken over the 
kingdom. In the interval, the city claims 
to be a free republic, and proceeds to enact 
certain measures of its own sovereign power : 
eokev TH dijpw, yviun otparny|av' ere) 
Bacvteis “Atrados ditouyTwp Kat ewe 
pebur|rawevos €& advOpdrwv droéAourey TH| 
ratp|ida pov edevrbepal |, mpocopicas airy 
K.T.....0€t de érikupwOjvat Ti Siaby| Knv] éxd 
Popatov «.7.X. It seems that the late king 
had added certain new districts to his realm, 
but had died before defining the political 
status of the inhabitants. The republic 
therefore, acting in its own right, carries out 
what were the known intentions of the king, 
and incorporates this new population into 
the commonwealth, so that they too may fall 
under the provisions of the Testament, 


when it is approved and executed by the 
Romans. This famous Will is therefore no 
myth, no forgery, such as Meier had sup- 
posed: it is a bond fide Avabyxn. 

I have said enough to show the extra- 
ordinary historical interest of the volume. 
But a word or two must be added con- 
cerning its contributions to our knowledge 
of Greek language and grammar. The 
decrees and other ‘ state papers’ here printed 
have a remarkable resemblance to the style 
of Polybius, or rather, help to prove that 
Polybius forbore to cultivate a style of his 
own, and preferred to write in the official or 
secretarial manner then in vogue with kings 
and public men. These documents betray 
a, deliberate avoidance of hiatus.! The 
vocabulary exhibits many interesting fea- 
tures. The verb oreyvororeicbar (p. 84) is 
new, ‘to settle in a military colony,’ as 
opposed to amere encampment. povepacbar 
(p. 168) ‘to be deputy-priest’ is curious ; 
the editor might have cited yjv apo ys 
€\avvopar in Aesch. P.V. 682. The use of 
d&lopa (p. 14) for a request’ made by high 
authority is better known. The disease 
intended by vevpixiy duaeors (p. 164) is pro- 
bably rheumatism. The forms dréAna (p. 
84) and Aynrovpyia (p. 37) are interesting. 
On pp. 138, 175, we learn the meaning of 
the words rapadiAag, rapadvdAaktrar. The 
former title occurs pretty frequently in Asia 
Minor, but has never till now been explained: 
it means ‘ Assessor to the vowodpvAakes.’ His 
office is expressed by the words rapadvAaky, 
rapapvArakev : tapadvdaKkirar, on the other 
hand, are merely armed police. On p. 163 
we gain some additions to the Aeolic 
Calendar. Among other interesting points 
Dr. Frankel draws attention on p. 175 to 
the royal factories of spinning, weaving, 
pottery, etc. These were worked by slaves 
of the kings, and brought in a substantial 
revenue, On p. 169 the verb xatao7evdey 
is used of the consecration of a priest. 
Schémann has rightly remarked how rarely 
we find any mention of a religious ceremony 
in the appointment of a Greek priest to his 
office. ‘To this Pergamene instance we may 
add another in No. 28 of Zhe Inscriptions of 
Cos, just issuing from the Clarendon Press, 
in the joint names of Mr. Paton and myself. 

Very few, in so large a volume, are the 
points which seem to require amendment or 

1 Of the Articular Infinitive, so largely employed 
by Polybius, statistics of which have recently been 
worked out in a careful paper by Mr. KE. G. W. 
Hewlett (American Journal of Philology xi.), hardly 
any examples occur in the inscriptions ; of course 
they dea! with statements of facts, rather than with 
reasons, 
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addition. In No. 246, line 60, I cannot 
help thinking the reading to be tHyv émpeAccav 
Toncapevwv TOV oTpaTnyGv, Not Topicapevov. 
The restoration given of line 1 of No. 30 in- 
volves a bad false quantity. In the discus- 
sion of the military year on p. 14, reference 
should have been made to Sir Charles 
Newton’s note on No. 343 of the British 
Museum Inscriptions, part ii. (which is not a 
Rhodian, but a Coan decree). The editor 
has twice to refer to the remarkable docu- 
ments from Pessinus (pp. 109, 167), which 
are discussed by Mommsen in his Rém. Gesch.* 


ul. 52. They are well edited in the Arch. 
Lpigr. Mittheilungen aus dem Oesterr. 1884, 
pp. 95 foll. ; but their historical importance 
and curious interest are such, that one 
wishes they had been printed by way of an 
appendix to this volume. Two plans, one 
of the town of Pergamon and the other of 
the Acropolis, assist the reader, who should 
not fail to refer also to the delightful essay 
of Ernst Curtius in his Beitrdge zur Geschichte 
und Topographie Kleinasiens (p. 45, Perga- 
mon). 


E. L. Hicks. 





THE SECOND VOLUME OF JOANNE’S GUIDE TO GREECE. 


Guide-Joanne: Gréce, Vol. I1.: Gréce conti- 
nentale et tles. Paris: Hachette, 1891. 


Wir the publication of the second volume 
of this Guide—the former part, which treats 
of Athens and its environs, was noticed in 
the Classical Review in 1889—the cycle of 
Handbooks of Greece, English, German, 
and French, is completed. All of these are 
excellent, and, if we were required to decide 
between them, we should find it difficult to 
say which is the best; but each has a 
peculiar merit of its own. Murray from 
its fulness of detail and its readable style 
is the most genial companion; Baedeker 
is distinguished by its compactness of 
arrangement and the clearness of its maps, 
as well as its scientific accuracy ; while 
Joanne contains the latest information, 
which has been carefully verified on the 
spot. As regards the extent of country 
which they include in their survey, the 
French handbock occupies an intermediate 
position between the other two; for while 
Baedeker confines itself strictly to the 
existing kingdom of Greece, and in treating of 
this ignores the Cyclades with the exception 
of Syra, Delos, and Myconos, Joanne 
introduces Crete and Epirus, as being 
countries closely allied with Greece in their 
history, language and nationality, and 
Murray extends its limits still more widely, 
and gives an account of southern and 
central Albania, of western Macedonia, and 
of the monasteries-of Mount Athos. These 
districts, we may hope, will be included in a 
new Guide-Joanne of European Turkey, 
which will thus, in conjunction with the 
present work, cover the same ground as was 


represented in the previous edition, which 
was superintended by Dr. Emile Isambert. 
The present volume, like the first part in 
which Athens was described, is edited by M. 
Haussoullier ; but, in order to ensure com- 
pleteness in his work, the editor has obtained 
for special sections the assistance of other 
members of the Leole francaise, who have 
been engaged in excayation or other forms 
of research in various parts of the country. 
Of these, M. Monceaux has undertaken 
Thessaly, M. Lechat the Ionian Islands, and 
M. Fougéres the Peloponnese, Delos, and 
the Pindus range ; while the routes in Epirus 
are contributed by the Abbé Batiffol, whois 
well known for his studies in the Greek 
MSS. of South Italy, and whose ardour in 
the pursuit of these has carried him to the 
further side of the Adriatic. Asan instance 
of the advantage which this Guide possesses 
in consequence of its being the most recently 
published, we may mention the account given 
on p. 471 of the cave of Zeus, the centre of 
so many ancient legends, which was dis- 
covered in the higher regions of the Cretan 
Ida in 1884, while excavations in its 
neighbourhood, which were undertaken in 
the year following, brought to light numerous 
votive offerings and other objects of interest. 

In so meritorious a handbook it is difficult 
to select any one portion as deserving especial 
commendation, but perhaps the parts which 
attract us most are those which describe the 
outlying districts of northern Greece— 
Acarnania, Epirus and Thessaly. The 
account of the last-named country comprises 
a careful notice of the monasteries of 
Meteora, with a plan of the extraordinary 
group of rocky pinnacles on which those 
buildings are perched ; and also—what is 
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not to be found in other handbooks—a map 
of the battle-field of Pharsalia, which, like 
the one just mentioned, is derived from 
Heuzey’s Mission de Macédoine. It may be 
worth mentioning in this connexion, for the 
benefit of the adventurous traveller, that 
Mount Ossa has not yet, like its neighbours 
Olympus and Pelion, been ascended, though 
it does not seem to present any difficulty, 
and ought from its position to command an 
exceptionally fine panorama. It is also 
consoling to think, in these days of advan- 
cing roads and railways, that there are still 
parts of Greece in which it is possible to 
rough it for several days together. From 
this point of view M. Fougéres particularly 
recommends the route from Arta to Trikkala 
—in other words, from the Ambracian gulf 
to the north-west of Thessaly—through the 
upland valleys of the Pindus range. In 
order to accomplish this, the tourist should 
secure the services of a Wallach carrier— 
one of that race, in whose hands is most of 
the transport of these parts, and whose 


villages are met with at frequent intervals 
along that chain of mountains—and he 
should be prepared to bivouae in the open 
air by night, in the neighbourhood of a 
wood fire, for which the forests supply ample 
materials. He will be sufficiently repaid by 
the beauty of the scenery, and, as he wil- 
traverse the pass of Gomphi, he will have 
the opportunity of tracing the route followed 
by the Roman consul Flamininus, by 
Quintus Marcius Philippus, and by other 
commanders on other occasions. To the 
majority of scholars, no doubt, especially on 
a first visit, the most famous sites, and the 
scenes of archaeological discovery, will prove 
more attractive; but Greece is a country 
which has a charm to offer to every class of 
visitors, and no better advice can be given 
to one who travels there than that which is 
suggested in the preface to this book—that 
he should follow his own tastes, and form 
his own plan. ‘Plus un voyage est per- 
sonnel, plus il laisse de souvenirs.’ 


H. F. Tozer. 





HOFFMANN ON THE GREEK DIALECTS. 


Die Griechischen Dialekte in ihrem historischen 
Zusammenhange, mit den wichtigsten ihrer 
Quellen dargestellt, von Dr. Orro Horr- 
MANN. Erster Band. Der siid-achdische 
Dialekt. Mit einer Tafel. Gottingen, 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht’s Verlag. 
1891. 8 Mk. 


THE appearance of the initial volume of 
another exhaustive work on the Greek 
dialects, before Meister’s revision of Ahrens 
is half completed, will doubtless occasion 
surprise to many scholars, especially to those 
who have not closely followed the recent 
symptoms of rivalry in this department of 
classical studies. ‘The reasons which have 
impelled the author to inaugurate the pre- 
sent undertaking are clearly stated by him 
in his preface. He criticises Meister’s work 
as defective in both plan and execution, re- 
peating in this connexion the substance of 
his elaborate review of Meister’s second 
volume, which appeared in the (ottingsche 
Gelehrte Anzeigen tor 1889, p. 873 ff. 

The fundamental defect of Meister’s 
method is held by Hoffmann to be his 
failure to observe the historical connexion 
of the different dialects. Hach is treated 
separately, as an independent unit, no 


attempt being made to reconstruct the 
larger units of dialect groups, and so to 
determine what was original to the group, 
and what has been the result of special 
development within the individual dialect. 
Tt is to meet this need that Hoffmann aims 
in the work now begun, the first volume of 
which lies before us. This volume is en- 
titled Zhe South Achaean Dialect, by which 
is meant South Aeolic in the wider and 
looser sense of Aeolie—the sense in which 
it was employed by Ahrens. Practically 
the Arcadian and Cyprian are the only 
representatives of this group. The name 
Achaean is chosen in preference to Aeolic, 
partly in order to reserve the latter desig- 
nation for the dialect of Lesbos (whence 
the literary Aeolic), partly because of the 
evidence—amounting to strong probability 
—that the dialect group in question was, 
before the Dorian invasion, the speech of 
the southern or Peloponnesian division of 
the “Ayatoc. Corresponding to the South 
Achaean group Hofimann sets up a North 
Achaean group, including the Boeotian, 
Thessalian and Aeolic (Lesbian), which are 
to form the subject of his second volume. 
Similarly he hints at his future treatment of 
the Doric dialects. He will make the 
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general name of Doric more inclusive than 
it is usually made at present, and will dis- 
tinguish a north, middle, and south Doric, 
the second of these comprising Locrian, 
Aetolian and Elean, which latter, Hoffmann 
thinks, was rightly classed as Doric by 
Ahrens and should be to-day again brought 
into connexion with the other Doric dialects. 
The Ionic group will likewise be presented 
in a three-fold division. Throughout the 
work the attempt will be made to re- 
construct, so far as possible, the original 
Doric, Ionic and Achaean types of speech, 
and to explain the deviations from these 
types which have arisen in the individual 
dialects. 

It will at once be noticed that, as far 
as classification of dialects is concerned, 
Hoffmann’s position marks a radical de- 
parture from the prevalent views of to-day 
and a return to Ahrens. All recent scholars 
have recognized the difficulties in the way 
of maintaining the old three-fold division of 
Tonic, Doric and Aeolic Greek. As a rule 
no precise classification has been made to 
take its place. The attitude has rather been 
negative. Certain very obvious relationships 
have been recognized. Thus the close con- 
nexion of the Cyprian and Arcadian is one 
of the clearest facts of Greek dialectology ; 
so the relationship of Boeotian, Thessahan 
and Lesbian. Of the dialects classed by 
Ahrens as Dorie certain have been set apart 
as forming a group by themselves, their re- 
lationship to each other being at present 
clearer than any other one fact about them. 
But while the above points and some others 
are excellently established, no one in recent 
years has pretended to make any ultimate 
classification of all the Greek dialects, in 
which there should be a well-recognized 
place for each—much less to revive the old 
division into Ionic, Doric and Aeolic ; so 
that Hoffmann’s attitude in this regard 
cannot fail to appear bold, to say the least. 
However, it is as yet premature to judge of 
his success in maintaining this thesis. The 
present volume treats only of the Arcadian 
and Cyprian dialects, whose relationship is 
so well established that his task here has been 
very simple. The test will come when the 
attempt is made to reduce the North and 
South Achaean groups to a single original, 
to show the substantial unity of the Doric 
and North Grecian groups, or to reconstitute 
the original of the Attic and Ionic. 

As regards the other point urged by 
Hoffmann, the importance of treating each 
dialect not as an isolated phenomenon but 
as part of a larger whole, there can be no 
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doubt of the justice of his position. It is 
in fact the adherence to just this principle 
that has constituted the excellence of some 
of the most recent monographic work in 
Greek dialects, and it is the failure to adhere 
to it which Hoffmann so justly deplores in 
the work of Meister. Whether the principle 
can yet be applied to all dialects in our pre- 
sent state of knowledge is very questionable, 
but wherever it can be applied it ought. 

Tn the execution of the task he has under- 
taken in the present volume, Hoffmann is 
in the main successful. A valuable feature 
of the book consists in the presentation of 
the chief inscriptions of the Arcadian and 
Cyprian dialects—an almost necessary con- 
venience, as, since the appearance of Collitz’ 
Sammlung, wnportant additions have been 
made to the inscriptions of each dialect, 
notably to the Arcadian, by the discovery of 
the long inscription from Piali— while the 
reading of many of the Cyprian inscriptions 
has been greatly advanced during the same 
period. Nota little of this advance is due 
directly to Hoffmann himself. His earlier 
readings of certain Cy prian inscriptions, as 
given in Bezzenberger’s Beitriage, xv. p. 279 
ft, are repeated in the present work, ac- 
companied by a number of new ones of 
greater or less plausibility. His reading, 
how ever, of the famous four line inscription 
from Golgoi, No. 144 (Coll. 68), comes no 
nearer solving the riddle of this puzzling 
monument than the efforts of Ahrens, 
Deecke, and Meister have done before him. 
Hoffmann’s reading requires us in four lines 
to accept seven new words (pach, rahi, 
Fetons, akopaitas, k.T.A.), several violent 
phonetic changes, one absolute (though tacit) 
violation of the orthographic principles of 
the Cyprian, viz. Tpacht, ka* ra: si: tv’, be- 
sides a goodly number of syntactical and 
metrical peculiarities. After all this the 
resulting sense is far from convincing. The 
same must also be said of his reading of 
No. 145 (Coll. 69). But in the main he 
shows great ingenuity and offers much that 
commends itself as the correct text; eg. 
No. 93 (Coll. 26) éni 6 Ado ode, J this stone 
here, where Deecke 7jpi ’OAdw ade. 

A full exegetical commentary accom- 
panies most of the inscriptions, often 
containing new and suggestive modes of 
interpretation, e.g. No. “134 (Coll. 59) ax 
Ot Fo. Tas evxwas ETETUNEs after he obtained 
so also the inter- 
pretation of % Fas in No. 135, 10 (Coll. 60) 
as d ats, with parasitic F, in the sense of ext 
Get. 

In the treatment of the sounds and in- 
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flections the results reached are, we think, 
in the main such as are likely to meet with 
general approval, as is also the genuine 
spirit of independence which has dictated 
them. Hoffmann’s regard for the inviola- 
bility of phonetic laws is however by no 
means so profound as is demanded in certain 
quarters of Germany. In his eagerness to 
defend a theory or to furnish an explanation 
of a difficult phenomenon, he permits him- 
self to ignore principles which are well 
recognized, ‘Thus, p. 212, in commenting 
upon the relation of kvBepvaw to Kvpepjvat, 
he explains the former as resulting from the 
contamination of the strong and weak forms 
of the root, viz. xupep- and xvpyp-, which 
Hoffmann assumes might also appear as 
xuBp-. No such form is conceivable. The 
B, if present, could only result as a parasitic 
sound in conjunction with p, *kvpBp--, which 
of course would fail to explain kvBepvdw. 
So also zAjartos, No. 147, is explained as the 
regular resultant of wAjioros, without any 
mention of the accepted law that primitive 
ms regularly develops as eu. 

On p. 205 the law for the assimilation of 
final s is too general. Such assimilation is 
not to be credited for final s before initial 
mT, as Ka(7r) TOO for Kas TOM, even granting 
it in case of Féro(j) péya for Feros péya. 

Analogy seldom seems to figure with 
Hoffman as a factor in linguistic changes. 
Such forms as d€ko, d€kotos, efkoot, ExoTov, are 
thought by him to have o (instead of the 
normal a, representing nasalis sonans), in 
consequence of some subtle influence of the 
adjacent x. No allusion to any other theory 
of explaining these forms is thought 


necessary —much less apparently a refu- 
tation. 

In connexion with the reference to ju for 
pe, me, p. 162, no allusion is made to the 
very probable theory that pu is for pu(v)—a 
theory rendered the more plausible by the 
fact that pe occurs only before consonants, 
so that the ante-consonantal form p(y) would 
bear the same relation to the ante-vocalic 
form pev, as the ante-consonantal form of 
the preposition iv to the ante-vocalic form 
eV. 

The treatment of the sounds and inflec- 
tions is followed by a handy summary of 
the syntax and an excellent index. The 
proof-reading has been commendably ac- 
curate for a work so trying and full of 
detail. On p. 149, § 22, three lines from the 
end, ieva: should stand for civar, and on p. 
37, under ITT. 2, the last example should read 
in the syllabic text e* se: ta*se* (not e*sa* 
ta*se), thus conforming with usage as 
well as illustrating the principle under 
discussion. 

These few criticisms are in no wise in- 
tended to detract from the value of a book 
which gives fresh proof of scholarly qualities 
and is indispensable to every student of 
xreek dialects. Special praise is moreover 
due to the author for the thoroughly dignified 
manner in, which, under great provocation, 
he has passed criticism on the views of his 
opponents—particularly, of course, Meister. 

The second volume, on the North Achaean, 
is promised for the latter part of the present 
year. Cuartes EK, Benner. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, 
Providence, R.I. 





FENNELL'S JVDO-EUROPEAN VOWEL-SYSTEM. 


Indo-European Vowel-System, by ©. A. M. 
FEnnELL, D. Litt. 33 pp. 


Tuts is one of the most striking contribu- 
tions to classical philology which hasappeared 
for some time. The originality of Dr. 
Fennell’s views and the freshness of his 
ideas are only equalled by the pertinence of 
his attacks on the weak points of his 
opponents, among whom he is disposed 
to reckon all Germans. This is scarcely sur- 
prising. Dr. Fennell’s services to philology 
have not received proper recognition ; the 
famous sonant-nasal theory was to a great 
extent anticipated by him, and as early as 


1873 he published a refutation of Curtius’ 
then reigning principle of ‘phonetic case.’ 
He is therefore naturally indignant at these 
being hailed as new discoveries by foreign 
scholars, and thus the ‘ Neugrammatiker’ 
find small favour in his eyes. We fear 
that some readers trained in the methods 
and phraseology of his opponents will be 
disposed to look down on this work as 
belonging to an exploded state of the science, 
but they will be wrong. Where Dr. 
Fennell rejects the discoveries or the methods 
of the new school he does so with his eyes 
open. His antagonism is of knowledge and 
not of ignorance. 
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The pamphlet before us begins with an ex- 
planation of those exceptions to Grimm’s law 
which have hitherto been associated with the 
name of Verner. Dr. Fennell rejects the 
theory that accent is the disturbing influence 
and substitutes for it syllabism. The coinci- 
dence between the observed facts and the ac- 
centuation in Sanskrit he proceeds to account 
for by the hypothesis that accented syllables 
in Indo-European contained as little ‘ conso- 
nantal sound ’ as possible. Thus, taking two 
well-known examples bhrater- and mater-, in 
the former case the accentuation is bhrater-, 
therefore the syllabism is bhra-ter-, there- 
fore Teutonic has p: in the latter case the 
accentuation is matér-, therefore the sylla- 
bism is mat-ér-, therefore Teutonic has d. 
It is obvious that this hypothesis gives us a 
canon by which to determine I.H. syllabism 
and this Dr. Fennell next proceeds to do, 
setting out the generalruleand the exceptions 
which are to be made. From this he passes 
to the main topic of his paper, the vowel- 
system in Indo-European. Here he _pro- 
pounds a new explanation of the ‘light’ 
diphthongs (ei, eu), that they were developed 
from 7, u, by accent, and proceeds to construct 
a classification of vowel-sounds consisting of 
four ‘keys’ (corresponding to what are 
called ‘ scales’) each containing four major, 
further analysed into ten minor, subdivisions 
(roughly corresponding to ‘ stages’), and the 
paper concludes with a discussion of some 
exceptions and difficulties. 

The proposed alternative for Verner’s law 
is a brilliant hypothesis and certainly 
deserves thorough investigation. The 
statement in its present form is too brief to 
be satisfactory. As regards the vowel- 
system we fear that Dr. Fennell is not 
sufficiently clear to escape misconception. 
After his own system he proceeds to print 
Brugmann’s ‘ Ablautsreihen,’ as if they 
were to be contrasted. The two systems 
really supplement each other. Dr. Fennell’s 
‘keys,’ resting as they do almost entirely on 
pitch-accent, are in fact an elaboration of 
the little-worked hypothesis that the e:o 
variation &c. resulted from variations of 
pitch. As a tentative expansion of this 
hypothesis (which it can very well bear) his 
work will be found valuable and in no way 
conflicting with that of his enemies. His 
error lies in claiming too much for his 
own client, pitch-accent, and in not recog- 
nizing sufficiently the effects of stress. Thus 
the aecent which could cause to vanish the 
vowel of the preceding syllable must 
have been stress: on the other hand we do 
not think there is the slightest ground for 


maintaining, as he does (p. 26), that stress 
could lengthen a vowel. In point of fact 
however many controversial topics suggest 
themselves which it would have been impos- 
sible to treat in his limited space. As it is, 
his work suffers greatly from compression 
and we hope soon to see this pamphlet made 
the basis of a thorough-going examination 
into all the evidence both positive and 
negative. He has himself given us in the 
last number of the Classical Review (vol. v. 
p- 451) a fuller statement of his views on 
the sonant nasal, which are here merely 
referred to in a foot-note. 

We fear that we differ entirely with Dr. 
Fennell’s conception of fundamental prin- 
ciples. Such sentences as: ‘It is obvious 
that a vowel is more liable to change in a 
syllable which ends in a consonant than in 
a syllable which does not end in a consonant’ 
(p. 6). ‘The change of aspirates in Greek 
in (sic) mediae or tenuwes, as in AapBavo, 
oTpopBos, is more explicable at the end than 
at the beginning of a syllable’ (p. 11). 
‘Sanskrit 4, g, gh, were respectively changed 
to ch, j, h, owing to lax pronunciation of the 
consonantal part of an accented syllable’ 
(p. 13). ‘érAe is clearly poetic and also 
optional’ (p. 17)—all seem to rest on the 
individualistic hypothesis that language is 
the property of the speaker, which he can 
modify and change at will. If this were so, 
so were it uttered, but ’tis not so, and ’twas 
not so, and God forbid it should be so, for 
the sake of the science of language. 

The following are clearly slips: ‘The 
syllabism...a#-h’ (p.3); ‘the syllabism.. .fim-/” 
(p. 5) ; ‘ primary diphthongs are never found 
in the last syllable of a word’ (p. 18) [what 
of the dat. sing. in -ai, the nom. pl. mase. of 
the stem to- &e.?]; and we cannot consider 
that Dr. Fennell has overthrown dentalism 
of gutturals in Greek until he has disposed 
of reAXw and zoAos. The issue as regards 
accent is so all-important that we must 
re-state it at length. Dr. Fennell’s own 
words are: ‘f have to defend my assump- 
tion that stress is to be regarded as distinct 
from accent’ (p. 26). This is not the point. 
The distinction between stress and (pitch) 
accent is quite recognized and there is no 
confusion in thought, however the words 
are used. What must be defended is the 
assumption that the Greek accentual system, 
which was undoubtedly pitch, and which 
reaches us only from Alexandrian grammar- 
ians, can be taken as faithfully representing 
the Indo-European accent-system, although 
it conflicts with the testimony of every 
known language of the family. The remark 
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on p. 82 ‘The terms zpoowdia and accentus 
clearly referred to the pitch of the voice’ 
is obviously only intended to defend the 
use of the word, and not to prove the fact 
in issue. 

On the other hand Dr. Fennell is distinctly 
in the right as against ‘ the German school’ 
when he denies that diphthongal forms were 
‘prior to those containing 7 and U alone’ 
(p. 18). This might appear fairly obvious ; 
but as the contrary has been asserted quite 
recently by so distinguished an exponent of 
modern views as Dr. Wilh. Streitberg, a 
few words of refutation are advisable. 

Dr. Streitberg’s own words are : ‘ herrscht 
doch dariiber meines Wissens allgemeine 
Uebereinstimmung, dass die Vokale e/a/a/o/ 
und die ihnen entsprechenden Liingen—die 
sog. Vollstufenvokale also—die einzigen So- 
nanten oder silbischen Vokale des Indoger- 
manischen waren zu einer Zeit, als die 
Schwundstufe sich noch nicht ausgebildet 
hatte,’ and again, ‘ Wir haben also prinzipiell 
fiir alle Silben, haupttonige wie nichthaupt- 
tonige urspriinglich einen der vier Vollstufer- 
vokale anzusetzen.’ —Jndog. Forsch. I. p. 84. 
This illustrates the danger of working 
philology on algebraic methods, and studying 
symbols until principles are lost sight of. The 
assumption of a still more primeval epoch 
than any reached by logical inference, of 
which it can merely be predicated that 
stress-accent did not exist —for we defy Dr. 
Streitberg to point to any other distinctive 
characteristic of this period—is not only 
unnecessary but even harmful. It is un- 
necessary, for the sole test of merit in a 
hypothesis is the number of facts it explains, 
and this explains none. It is harmful, 
because it obscures the important fact that 
there is a priority but it is logical priority 
not chronological. It is quite correct to speak 
of a root leiq and of a suffix es, of a root uel 
and of a suffix *qe, of a root uer and of a 
suffix eu, because whenever any one of these 
roots or suffixes was presented ‘vividly to the 
consciousness it would assume that form. 
But it is not correct to speak of *leiges-, 
uelge- or uereu- as bases, or, as Dr. Streitberg 
does (on p. 89), of *esent(i)! for this reason, 
It agrees with all that we know of stress 





' And even by bis own showing, this ought to be 
esent(el) ! 


to suppose that it in Indo-European as 
elsewhere coincided with emphasis ; but the 
conditions under which two consecutive 
syllables are emphasized are rare indeed. 
Hither then the emphasis and therefore 
the stress is on the root, or it is on the 
suffix, but not on both. Presumably it is 
hecause Dr. Streitberg perceives this that 
he is compelled to throw his *esenti back 
into a time anterior to stress, but then other 
considerations arise. Was there an inter- 
vening period of pitch-accent influence or 
did pitch and stress simultaneously dawn 
upon a hitherto accentless people? In either 
case we ultimately arrive at something 
dangerously similar to the exploded Laud. 
spultung, simply because we insist that sound- 
analysis shall have its historical analogue. 
There is no need to assume any succession 
of epochs for the changes in question ; 
when, and as soon as, a complex was formed 
from any two of the above simplicia, the 
mental act at once subordinated one or 
other of them, and produced leiq-s- or liq-es-, 
nel-g- or ul-qe-,* uer-u- o7 wr-eu- (to say 
nothing of the more subtle modifications of 
pitch). These forms have absolutely no 
priority over one another; they would all 
exist, potentially at least, at the same time, 
although not i the same mind at the same 
time. It is rather late in the day to have 
to assert that language does not reflect the 
mental growth of the individual, but this 
is what it really comes to. We repeat then 
that we are not justified in assuming any 
period prior to the I.-E. period—meaning 
thereby that in which stress-accent produced 
its changes—except the root-period, and our 
knowledge does not yet justify us in assum- 
ing that. 

We conclude this paper with the hope 
that Dr. Fennell will not consider us pre- 
sumptuous in congratulating a scholar of 
his name on his most stimulating and 
refreshing pamphlet. We trust it will be 
widely read and have the desired effect of 
calling attention to the exact evidence on 
which our conclusions rest. Ndade kal wepvac™ 
amoretv is still a good rule, and neglect by 
German ‘authorities’ of the first injunction 
does not justify their English followers in 
losing sight of the second. 


H. D. Darsisuire. 
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LUTZ ON CASE-ADVERBS. 


Die Casus-Adverbien bet denattischen Rednern. 
Lin Beitrag zur historischen Grammatik 
der griechischen Sprache. Dr. L. Lurz. 
G. Fock, Leipzig, 1891. pp.40. 1 mk. 20. 


Tus dissertation is uniform with the au- 
thor’s Prapositionen bei den a. Rednern (CR. 
iii. 414), to which work it forms an indis- 
pensable appendix. It consists of some use- 
ful tables and many useful examples, from 
which the reader is left to draw any con- 
clusion that he chooses. Dr. Lutz has not 
chosen to mention any other work on the 
same subject, not even Max Koch's Prdpost- 
tionen bet Isocrates, which is in some cases, 
but not to any great extent, at variance with 
his statistics: in fact, he limits himself 
strictly to the Boswellian operation of 
noting down what the great men say when- 
ever they let fall a ‘Case adverb.’ Occa- 
sionally Dr. Lutz makes a slip, which is to 
be regretted in work whereaccuracy is the one 
thing needful. Thus he says that civexa 
oceurs in Ant. ¢efr. A. 6, 9 when he means 
Ant. tetr. B. B, 10; he assigns the same 
form to Ant. v. 88, where however he should 
have noticed the well-supported variant 
évexa, as alsoin Andoc. I. 86. With regard 
to azofev he observes ‘in dieser Form er- 
scheint nur bei Antiphon, die Form azwfev 
dagegen wurde von Aeschines angewendet.’ 
But in the only place inwhich Antiphon 
uses the word both Bekker and Blass give 
azofev, without mentioning a variant, and 
it is obvious that azwGer is right. 

But Dr. Lutz can give us much better 
stuff than this. For instance of ydpw with 

case he says that it is found only four 
times in the Orators, viz. Dem. xxi. 227 zayv- 
Tov eveKa TOV cipnuevur, Kal palicTa TOU Geod 
xapw, Hyperides frag. 276 Adyov xapiv, and 
Dem. xix. 25, xx. 110 rod yapw; It is an 
easy task to make these dry bones live. The 
fact is that yapw asa preposition is very rare 
in all Attic prose, with the exception of 
Plato. It is not found in prose inscriptions 
of the classical period at all (Meisterhans?, 
p. 182): Thue. has it but once, viz. v. 70 


Tov feiov xapw; Xen. once, Apol. 1, 2, 54 
tovtov xapw. Plato however has about two 
dozen instances, of which about half are 
similar to those already given : e.g. (1) deds: 
THs Geod xapw Tim. 23 D, beav xy. Laws 879 
D, (2) Aoyos: rod A. x. Rep. 475 A, (3) pro- 
nouns : tovtwv x. Theaet. 176 B, Laws 812 D, 
ov x. Rep. 451 A, Theaet. 208 B, dv x. Laws 
776 A, rod x. Laws 701 D, and three cases 
of ony x., viz. Phaedrus 234 E, Soph. 242 B, 
Rep. 472 EK. Similar to (1) are oiwvod x. 
Menez, 249 B, rod peAXovros x. Protag. 324 
B, though the last is closely allied to the 
other Platonic instances, which are with ab- 
stract nouns, as pafyocews x. Phaedrus 278 A, 
Tov yvovat x. Rep. 499 A. In Aristophanes 
there are a dozen instances: (1) Geos: the 
nearest are Vesp. 62 trys tUxns x, Acharn. 
1050 trav Kpe@v xapw, Acharn. 892 triode THs 
Eevys xapw, the last apparently tragic, (2) not 
found, (3) pronouns: tivos av x. Lecles. 140, rod 
x. 3 Plut. 53, orov x. Plut. 260 and 281, dv x. 
Lhesm. 128, civ x. Acharn. 1232. There are 
three examples like the abstract nouns in 
Plato, tapyuptov x. Plut. 154, rod NaBeiv x. 
Plut. 1010, rivos yvwpys x.; Thes. 586 ; and 
finally there is dvdpias x. Hg. 268. It is 
clear that yapw is rather poetical in the 
best period, though in late prose it became 
quite common. It has been from time im- 
memorial called a synonym of évexa, but 
that does not mean that it is freely used in- 
stead of evexa. It is not clear why the 
grammarians did not notice that it is also a 
synonym for éa. Thompson points this out 
ina note on Phaedrus p. 241. 

Dr. Lutz again takes the reader into his 
confidence in a short preface, in which he 
states that he yielded to the wishes of friends 
and colleagues in drawing up this supple- 
ment to his previous work. We are con- 
fident that we are not alone amongst his 
friends in hoping that he will now devote 
his great energy to a more interesting sub- 
ject, and rest for a while, at least, from 
adding to the number of these necessary 
but depressing ‘ biblia a-biblia.’ 


EK. C. MarcHant. 
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HEADLAM’S ZLHCTION BY LOT AT ATHENS. 


Election by Lot at Athens, by JAmEs 
Wycuirre Hrapsam, M.A. (Fellow of 
King’s College). Cambridge: 1891. Cr. 
8vo. pp. xx. 195. 2s. 6d. 


Tuts essay, which obtained the ‘ Prince 
Consort Prize’ last year, comprises seven 
chapters with Preface, Appendix, ete. 
The first chapter explains ‘why the Lot was 
democratic.’ The remaining chapters il- 
lustrate in detail the working of the Lot 
in application to the Council (ch. ii.), the 
Officials (ch. iii.) generally, the Financial 
Administration (ch. iv.), the Judicial 
Officials (ch. v.), Administrative Officials 
(ch. vi.), and the Administration of the 
Divisions of the State (ch. viii.), viz. the 
Deme, Tribe (fvdy), ete. An Appendix to 
ch. ii, discusses the date of the introduction 
of the Lot: a final Appendix discusses 
briefly the points on which the essay finds 
support or qualification in the ‘ Athenian 
Constitution’ ascribed to Aristotle. 

From this summary statement of the 
contents of the volume it may be seen that 
Mr. Headlam has discussed the problems 
connected with the use of the Lot at Athens 
much more fully than any previous writer. 
To many previous writers he is of course 
indebted,-as he sets forth in his Preface, 
but he has not surrendered his independence 
to any of them, though he professes a loyal 
preference for the heroes—Boeckh, Her- 
mann, Schémann—as compared with the 
Epigoni. He has evidently not allowed any 
modern writers, great or little, to come be- 
tween him and a personalstudy of the original 
sources, literary and epigraphic. His work 
was completed before the publication of 
the (Aristotelian) “A@yvaiwv wodure(a, which 
took the world by storm last January, or no 
doubt a knowledge of that text would have 
considerably modified his method, at least 
in details: but there is no great reason to 
vegret the order of events. Mr. Headlam 
is entitled to the more credit for those 
points in which the newly discovered 
authority supports his argument, including 
perhaps the long-standing controversy on 
the date of the introduction of the Lot. On 
the other hand, until the exact value of the 
new authority has been somewhat more 
nicely estimated than is at present the case, 
its evidence is a trifle bewildering! ; and it 





' It may be permissible to refer to a paper in the 
cwrent number of the Journal for Hellenic Studies 


is a question whether Mr Headlam’s essay 
would have gained or lost on the whole, if 
he had had to take the new matter at short 
notice into account. Anyway it is no bad 
thing to have the main questions so fully 
and so ably discussed, as in this essay, upon 
the basis of the evidences existing last year. 
It isa pleasant and easy task to review 
this book, for a reviewer need do little but 
commend it. The essay is characterised not 
merely by a competent knowledge of details, 
but by a commendable sobriety and inde- 
pendence of judgment. No writer has better 
understood and expressed the spirit (70s) of 
the Athenian democracy and its constitution, 
notwithstanding some omissions noticed be- 
low. An intelligent sympathy with Athenian 
institutions does not lead necessarily to the 
special pleading in which some admirers of 
Athens have indulged: and Mr. Headlam 
shows that it is possible to give an account 
of Athenian democracy without spoiling it 
with ‘modern instances.’ It may, however, 
be doubted whether Mr, Headlam’s appro- 
bation of Grote’s method of applying 
‘modern political experience to the ex- 
planation of Greek politics’ (Preface, p. 
xili.) does not require some qualification. 
Grote was responsible for the representation 
of the Strategi as a Board of Ministers, 
something lke our ‘government,’ and of 
the ‘leader of the people’ (zpooraryns rod 
dypov) as a ‘leader of opposition,’ which has 
more, perhaps, than any other modern 
analogy wrought havoc in the recent treat- 
ment of the inner history of Athens. It is 
one of the conspicuous merits of this essay 
that the writer has cleared away all that, 
and understands the difference between 
direct and representative government. 
Hence in the analogies and in the contrasts 
which he draws between ancient and modern 
institutions or politics he is much more 
happy than most of his predecessors, and 
this little volume contains some observations 
which might suggest to present-day demo- 
erats devices for realising the democratic 
ideal, and might clarify the end and object 
of all such devices. Is it even so certain as 
Mr. Headlam seems to assume that the 
actual institution of appointment by Lot 
may not be revived by some democracy of 
the future? 
in which a preliminary attempt is made to fix the 


general lines upon which the historical value of the 
"AOnvalwy moAtrela will have to be determined. 
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The Lot was used in the Athenian 
democracy for two main purposes, as Mr. 
Headlam explains clearly enough: to con- 
stitute bodies that represented the sovran 
people, or were committees, commissions of 
the same (p. 161); to secure rotation of 
office (p. 94)— both these purposes being 
subordinate to the supreme end, the sovranty 
of the whole people. In itself indeed the 
practice of ‘ Civill Lotery, as an old writert 
calls it, is of no particular political com- 
plexion, but when used under certain con- 
ditions it becomes a safeguard of democracy, 
and these conditions are admirably explained 
by Mr. Headlam. Given a great multiplicity 
of comparatively unimportant offices, a great 
many persons with leisure for such duties or 
honours, a principle that every one should 
‘rule and obey’ in turn, and sortition be- 
comes a safe and simple method of pro- 
viding for succession. 

Those conditions were realised for a 
while in ancient Athens: there is a ten- 
dency to reproduce them in some modern 
states, and if ever the consummation were 
reached at which Mr. Headlam hints in his 
concluding words, and the working classes 
obtained adequate leisure to devote ‘not only 
to the discussion of political questions but 
also to the management of public business,’ 
who knows but the practice of ‘Civill 
Lotery ’ might be revived! There was, even 
in ancient Athens, another safeguard for 
democracy not second to the Lot, and 
generally associated with it by ancient 
politicians, though Mr. Headlam has not 
mentioned it, viz. payment for public 
service. The logic of democracy has led 
to the revival or extension in modern 
societies of this latter institution: if the 
Lot has not yet reappeared it may perhaps 
be due to the comparatively rudimentary 
stage which modern democracies have not 
yet transcended. Whether large territorial 
democracies can ever reproduce the demo- 
eratic ideal with the same perfection as was 
possible in the city-state is a further pro- 
blem: even there, means may perhaps be 
found for division or diminution of the 
area and numbers to be governed. But leav- 
ing such discussions aside, as Mr. Headlam 
has very properly done, it may be fairly 
said that he has rendered the use of the Lot 
in ancient Athens more intelligible and in a 
sense defensible than any writer who has 
hitherto dealt with the subject. Mr. Head- 
lam has not apparently felt called upon to 

1 Of the Nature and use of Lots; a treatise his- 


toricall and theologicall ; by Thomas Gataker, B.D. 
(2nd Ed. 1627). 


describe the working of the Lot in the 
constitution and composition of the Athenian 
dikasteria or jury-courts: the scale upon 
which he has treated the subject generally. 
the relation which he has described between 
the Lot and the various institutions of 
Athens, the appearance of a chapter in the 
table of contents entitled ‘ Judicial Officials ’ 
(ch. v.)—which by the way is entitled 
‘ Judicial Magistrates’ in the body of the 
work—cooperate to make this omission 
something of an inconsequence. ‘True, the 
dikasts were not exactly ‘elected’ by Lot, 
but none the less did sortition play an im- 
portant part in the constitution of the 
courts. It might also be questioned whether 
election by Lot is altogether a happy term 
to use in dealing with Athenian institutions. 
Its use sends us searching for a periphrasis 
in translating aipeois and the cognate terms, 
which, as every one concerned in such mat- 
ters knows, are with correct writers strict 
alternatives to «KAnpos, k\ypoiv, et sim.” 
Such animadversions may perhaps be deemed 
hypercritical : yet it will probably be found 
by those who make the experiment that 
nothing contributes more to lucidity and 
correctness in dealing with such matters 
than the employment of a strict terminology, 
based as far as possible on the Greek tech- 
nical terms, or some constant equivalents. 
However that may be, it will hardly provoke 
contradiction to say that the use of the Lot 
in relation to the dikasteria was not wholly 
to have been passed over in an essay which 
deals at large with the uses of the Lot in 
democratic Athens, at least without some 
more express justification than is contained 
in the mere title of the work. If this sug- 
gestion commend itself to the author, he 
will perhaps act upon it in preparing a 
second edition, the production of which is 
pretty sure to be required before long. 
Further study of the “A@nvatwv rodureva will 
also no doubt lead to some changes in a 
second edition of the essay: among other 
points, perhaps, more importance will be 
allowed to the zpoxpiois, a term which does 
not appear in Mr. Headlam’s Index. The 
mpoxpiots Was a device which served partially 
to limit the indiscriminate action of the Lot, 
and combined some of the advantages of 
election (aipeois) with the advantages of 
sortition (k\jpos, KkAjpwots). It may have 
been, or become, a dead letter, as did other 
restrictions upon mere sortition (ep. “A@. 
mod. c. 7 ad fin.), but the intention and 
early working of such a remarkable com- 


2 *"A@nvatoot vduos kuduoirt Tas apxas aipéecOa in 
Lucian 546 will not disprove the assertion above. 
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promise or ‘contagmination’ deserves 
further recognition ;} even in the latter 
stages of the democracy it was not utterly 
abolished. Cp. Demosth. c¢. Hubul. 48 
iepwotvyv KAnpodobar mpoxpilevta et al. and 
perhaps Plat. Apol. xxii. ad fin. of diahe- 
povres ‘AGyvatov cis dpetny, ods avTol éavTayv ev 
Te Tals dpxais Kal Tats adAais Tysais mpoKpt- 
VOUTW, OUTOL yuvaLKOV OvOeY duapepovan. From 
this last passage combined with “A@. z. e. 8, 
p. 22, it might besargued that the intro- 
duction of sortition for the first as well as 
the second stage in the appointment of the 
Archons may be placed between the ideal, 
or real, date of the Apology and the date of 
the °“A@. zoA. It would have been con- 
venient if there had been different terms 
for the sortition in each stage: cp. ’A6. z. 
Le. 70 béka KANpodv Exdorny, €tT’ ek TOUTWY KUG- 
pevew. But kAynpodv et cog. at least are used of 
both stages, and there isapparently no clear 
evidence that kvapevew was ever restricted 
to the second stage. On the general ques- 
tion of the authority of the “A@yvaiwy oli 
zeta it appears from Mr. Headlam’s Appendix 
that he will not surrender unconditionally. 
He accepts, en passant, the Aristotelian 
authorship, but he has observed that ‘there 
are serious reasons for doubting the autho- 

1 (Cf, Arist. Pol. VI. xiv. 1298b éay 8 éviwy bey 
aiperol eviey de kAnpwrol, Kal kAnpwrot } atA@s 7) ek 
TpoKpiTay 7] Kow?) aipeTol Kat kAnparot, Th Bey moAttelas 
GplaTokparikis éoTt TOUT@Y Th de ToAtTELas auras. 
The preceding sentence, by the way, recognises 


apparently the use of the «Ajpos as quite compatible 
with an dpioroxparia under certain conditions. 


rity of the whole passage’ on the consti- 
tution attributed to Draco. It is all the 
more surprising that he should attach so 
much value to the account of the Areopagus 
in ch. 23, or admit that ‘it shows that... 
the Areopagus during the Persian wars (sic) 
still showed more energy than the otparyyot’ 
(p. 185). The Areopagus then was more 
energetic than Themistokles! The passage 
is indeed valuable, showing inter alia with 
what extreme caution the statements of the 
new authority in regard to the earlier phases 
of Athenian history are to be received. 

Im a second edition Mr. Headlam will 
also have occasion to correct a few errors 
of the pen or of the press which disfigure 
the first. Pentecosioimedimnoi p. 81 (ep. 
Index p. 194) and Kirchoff p. 187 are easily 
amended. etrdrpides p. 168 should rather 
be eizarpida. ‘The tribe of Pandion,’ o1 
‘the tribe Pandionis’ would be better than 
‘the tribe Pandion’ p. 106. The English 
definite article, or the Greek, might go out, 
p- 120, 1]. 16, 17. The deme was a mimicry, 
or miniature, of more at Athens than the 
exkAyoia alone p. 167; it was a veritable 
micropolis, the Assembly (ayopa) of which 
corresponded to the éxxAnoia of the great 
city. The ‘monthly’ accounts laid before 
the Assembly p. 124, the ‘ monthly’ accounts 
of the Prytanies p. 125, would be more ac- 
curately described as the accounts for each 
prytany, or tenth of the year. 


R. W. Macan. 





WARR’S TRANSLATION OF SCHWABE’S EDITION OF TEUFFEL’S HISTORY 
OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 


Teuffel’s History of Roman Literature. Re- 
vised and enlarged by Lupwic Scuwase. 
Authorized Translation from the Fifth 
German Edition, by GrorcEe C. W. Warr, 
M.A. London: Bell, 1891. 2 vols. 30s. 


Iv is creditable to English scholarship that 
there should be a Ane and for a new issue 
of Teutfel’s Geschichte der Rémischen Lit- 
teratur in an English dress. Mr. Warr 
here presents us with a revised translation 
of Schwabe’s latest edition. ‘An English 
translation,’ to quote Professor Warr’s 
words in his preface, ‘was made, with the 
author’s sanction, by the late Dr. Wilhelm 
Wagner, from the first German edition—with 
addenda (incomplete) from the second— 


and published by Messrs Bell in 1873. 
This is retained throughout as the basis of 
the present translation. But in incor- 
porating the author's additions, together 
with the larger additions and improvements 
which the work has acquired under Dr. 
Schwabe’s able editorship, I have likewise 
revised the translation itself, with so much 
alteration as appeared requisite to make it 
more completely accurate, and (I hope) more 
uniformly idiomatic and readable.’ 

Prof. Warr has done his work as a trans- 
lator with the utmost care and fidelity ; his 
only fault being that his respect for his 
German original does not always allow him 
to shake himself sufficiently free from the 
trammels of German idiom. 
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Teutfel’s great work, then, is now before 
the English public in its latest form. It 
has secured its position, probably for many 
years to come, as the best existing authority 
on the history of Roman literature. The 
question may therefore be asked how far 
it approaches the ideal of what such a work 
should be. 

As Teutfel himself fully acknowledged, he 
was to a considerable extent inspired and 
instructed by Bernhardy ; a man, it will 
hardly be denied, of much greater intellec- 
tual gifts than himself. Bernhardy had a 
rare insight into history and philosophy. His 
characterizations and criticisms, penetrating 
and original always, are the offspring of a 


distinct and powerful individuality. But 
the race is not always to the swift. In the 


arrangement of his history he subordinated 
the consideration of chronology to that of 
literary and intellectual development. His 
division of the whole work, in all its de- 
partments, into an ‘inner’ and an * outer’ 
history was an awkward one in itself, and 
made reference difficult. Finally, he refused 
to incorporate into his work the history of 
Christian literature, except in the way of 
selections. These faults of construction were 
fatal to the position of his book, and it was 
accordingly superseded. 

Teuffel was certainly right, as against 
Bernhardy, not only in adopting a strictly 
chronological order, but in embodying the 
Christian literature. But his characteriza- 
tions lack the organie connection and the 
philosophical grasp of Bernhardy’s. As 
might be expected from the author of the 
‘Studien und Charakteristiken, they are never 
anything but solid, clear and sensible: they 
can lead no one wrong; but they lack the 
warmth and unity of life. One misses any 
decisive grasp on the main facts which seem 
to lie at the root of Roman literary 
history. 

Those facts are, first, the historical char- 
acter of Roman literature, manifested in 
particular by the tendency of the poets to 
take their subjects from the records of 
Roman achievement; second, the broader 
and more cosmopolitan tone which they, from 
their wider experience of facts, introduced 
into literature, even when they were most 
closely following the footsteps of the 
Greeks. The two facts are intimately con- 
nected, springing as they do from the 
imperial position of Rome, and the national 


consciousness thereof. It was this national 
consciousness which inspired Naevius, En- 
nius, and Hostius, to write their epics ; 
which prompted Cicero to spend his genius 
in building up the prose literature of his 
country ; which breathes through the Aenerd, 
and kindles the great Odes of Horace. It is 
not enough to say with Teuffel (§ 19) that 
‘the Romans possessed a tendency to pre- 
serve and cherish the recollection of past 
events, and as they perceived that metre 
facilitated both recollection and tradition, 
we find here a field favourable to the de- 
velopment of epic poetry.’ 

Nor does Teuffel, so far as appears, 
sufliciently recognize the other broad fact 
just mentioned. It is the wider experience, 
the manlier tone, which, in addition to the 
power of the Latin language and the general 
beauty of the Latin classies, has given them 
their influence and popularity in Europe. 
Caesar knows more of mankind than Thuey- 
dides; Cicero brings something of a new 
experience even to his purely philosophical 
writing, and a great deal to his political 
treatises. With what a magic touch does 
he, in the De Oratore, fuse the scholastic 
rules of the rhetorical writers into a masterly 
whole of knowledge, comprehensive reflec- 
tion, original and delicate criticism! The 
lessons of Epicureanism are enforced and 
verified in Lucretius by the sense of the 
greater scale of Roman life, social and po- 
litical. The growth of Rome into the capi- 
tal city of the West finally gave to Latin 
literature that cosmopolitan character which 
will appeal to the readers of all time. 
The great Latin writers had a perfect appre- 
hension of the magnitude and reality of 
their own powers. Hence much of the 
so-called vanity of Cicero: hence the exegi 
monumentum aere perennius of Horace, who, 
if he had what Teuffel allows him, ‘ rare 
lucidity, calmness and sagacity of mind,’ 
knew also the passion of the great poet: 
non secus in iugis Hxsomnis stupet Evias, 
Hebrum prospiciens. 

But Teuffel, rightly or wrongly, takes a 
colder view of his great subject. Whether 
or not he awakens the sympathies of his 
reader, his book will remain a monument of 
patience and industry, and a storehouse of 
information. It is, however, rather a 
chronicle than a history; annales, not 
historia. 

H. NErresHte. 
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Herodotus, Book III. With Introduction aud Notes 
by G. C. Macaunay, M.A. Classical Series, Mac- 
millan & Co. 


THE introduction gives a very brief account of the 
contents of the other books of Herodotus, and an 
extract from the Behistan inscription illustrating the 
history of the third book, taken from Sir H. 
Rawlinson’s translation. The text has a convenient 
marginal analysis in English, and obligations as to 
text and exposition are acknowledged to Abicht, Stein, 
Kriiger, Bahr, and occasionally to Rawlinson. There 
is also a short conspectus of the Ionic dialect forms 
based on Stein. The notes are too short to be 
interesting, and very rarely illustrate Herodotean 
usage by references to other passages in the History, 
or to other writers. Nor is there much information 
accorded us about persons or places. Surely the 
discussion in 82 as to the best form of government, and 
the natural course by which one passes to the other, — 
so curious as to the time at which Herodotus places it 
and as illustrating the state of political science in his 
time,—deserved some comment, and to be compared 
with the after doctrines of Plato, Aristotle and Poly- 
bius. As for grammatical peculiarities they are usually 
summarily dismissed, as in c. 36 ef wey wetapeAnon: 
‘ei for #v (which we have below) dy being omitted, 
ep. ch. 311. 12.’ But the use of et with subjunctive 
in Herodotus is a very curious peculiarity, and 
deserved a further investigation. The faults of 
the book however are chiefly of omission. Mr. 
Macaulay is the author of a very sound translation 
of Herodotus, and he must know a great deal more 
than he has chosen to tell us in this book, which as 
far as it goes is sound enough also. There is a good 
English index of subjects, though no Greek index. 
E. S. SHUCKBURGH. 


Isokrates’ Panegyrikos. Fiir den Schulge- 
brauch herausgegeben von Bruno Kern. Mit einem 
Titelbild. XXV. 69 pp. 75 Pf. Leipzig: Freytag. 
1890. 

Tus little book is a valuable addition to Freytag’s 
series of texts. Bruno Keil is already known to 
students of Isocrates as the author of <Analecta 
Tsocratea, and in editing the Panegyricus for school 
use he has made use of the third edition (by Max 
Schneider) of O. Schneider’s Ausgewahite Reden des 
Isokrates and of two recent monographs on the Codex 
Urbinas, viz. Martin’s Le manuserit d@ Isocrate Urbinas 
CXI. and Buermann’s Die handschriftliche Ueber- 
licferung des Isokrates, 11., Der Urbinas und seine 
Verwandtschaft. He has retained the readings of the 
Urbinas (T) oftener than previous editors. Thus in § 
17 he reads rH 7éAec quoting Meisterhans, Gr. d. att. 
Tnschr.* 108 and Martin (see M. Schneider's eritical 
note ad loc.) ; in § 57 irrovs abta@y 7) with I (according 
to Martin) thus avoiding hiatus. Keil has also gone 
beyond other editors in the removal of glosses, 
believing that the Panegyricus has suffered more 
interpolation than any other oration of Isocrates (Vor- 
wort, p. v.). He removes, for example, mémore in § 
4, and in § 38 tpophy rots Seomevors evpety after evep- 
yeoiav as suggested by Kayser and others. On the 
other hand he inserts & after ép’ ofs in § 44 as re- 
quired by the usage of Isocrates: ef. Goodwin, Moods 
and Tenses § 572. The introduction gives a short 
life of Isocrates, an account of the circumstances 
under which the Panegyricus (which Keil dates 380 
B.C.) was published, and an analysis of the speech. 
There are no explanatory notes but the text is fol- 
lowed by a brief critical appendix and by an index 
of proper names giving all necessary information on 
points of history, mythology and geography. 

HENRY CLARKE. 


Piato, Gorgias, edited on the basis of Déuschle- 
Cron’s edition by Gonzatez Lopcr, Bryn Mawr 
College. Ginn and Company. 1891. 


Tuts edition of the (Gorgias follows its German 
original tolerably closely, except in the matter of 
text. ‘In more than sixty cases,’ says the editor, 
‘when the text varies from that of Cron, the readings 
of Schanz have been adopted. A few conjectures 
have been introduced, but the Editor has endeavoured 
to follow a middle course betwen those who do not 
allow emendations, and those who, like Schanz, em- 
ploy them too freely.’ The commentary claims to 
be, in grammatical matters, ‘to a certain extent 
American,’ and the appendix is considerably longer 
and fuller than Cron’s. The Introduction contains 
a summary of the dialogue which is not in Cron. 

It is satisfactory to rote that in a good many 
cases Mr. Lodge reverts to the MS. reading, What- 
ever may be the case with other authors, the business 
of editors of Plato for some time to come will be 
to justify the reading of the best manuscripts 
against the hasty conjectures of ingenious men 
who are ignorant of Platonic usage. Where the 
grammatical notes are new, they are not always 
right, as for example on 448 D ot, ei ait@ ye col 
BovAopevp early amoxpiverbat GAAG TOAD ky Hdioy oe, 
where the editor remarks : ‘ the construction is collo- 
quial. ov« is to be translated no! The following 
clause with yé serves to give the reason for ovk, 
“*that is, if.” The negative color of the whole com- 
plex causes the speaker to ground his position by 
aAAG@ Where one would more naturally find yap. It 
is not necessary to fill out the ellipsis with &y jé:0v 
cé either in Greek or in English.’ yep would be 
much less natural than a@AAd here. Nor are the 
grammatical notes clearer where they are recast. 
Thus the note on jdéws by eAcyidvtwy ..A€yor in 458 
A is as follows: ‘of these two conditional clauses 
the first is logical, the second ideal. The present 
conversation is a practical example of Socrates’ view : 
hence the logical conditional form is used for the 
practical present case. The rest of the sentence 
follows naturally in the opt. as being rather theo- 
retical, and applicable to some other time than the 
present. The participles represent the same tenses of 
the optatives.” Cron’s note is much clearer. Many 
of the notes are either superfluous or wrong or both : 
for examples take 463 D wa toy Aia: ‘is a real 
asseveration, used designedly by Gorgias, who is too 
much of a gentleman to indulge in oaths,—this 
being the only instance in this dialogue’; 469 C & 
makapie: “has somewhat of an ironical coloring. 
The nearest English equivalent is the half serious 
“Oh, you awful fellow!”’ ; 506 D : ‘after rAnpody we 
find the parenthetical criticism avjvutoy Kaxdv, while 
the life of the man who attempts what is deprecated 
in the participial clause, is characterized very em- 
phatically by the appositional tag which completes 
this rambling, intensely conversational sentence.’ 
It is more serious when the editor goes wrong by 
mistaking the meaning of his German original, 
as in the following cases: 483 E ‘In a jesting way, 
without feeling, émgdew is used in Phaedo 77 FE,’ 
where Cron has ‘Ohne Ironie, nur scherzhaft, 
steht éwadew Phaedon 77 E’; 494 B ‘ Empedocles’ 
ideas of flux and reflux,’ where Cron has ‘die 
Begriffe Ab- und Zufliessen,’ i.e. Abfliessen from 
the object, and Zufliessen to the mépor in the subject, 
as the context shows; 450 E dvcxepaivery: ‘in the 
proper sense of Suvcxephs, treat harshly, i.e. to 
make difficulties,’ where Cron’s note is ‘ dvaxepal- 
vew in der eigentlichen Bedeutung von dvcxepis 
““schwer zu behandeln,” daher Schwierigkeiten 
machen.’ The note on €xréov in 490 C is original : 
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“the verbal of é€xw, which is quite rare, shows two 
forms, this and the more normal one oxeréos, also 
used by Plato.’ It is a pity that the editor did not 
give his reference here: for it will be news to 
many that Plato used the word oyxeréos, although 
émoxertéos is found. Nor is péxpe dro (in 487 C) 
‘the only instance in Plato of wéxpe with an adverb,’ 
as the editor says, for wéxpt ews, méexpt evtavOa, uéexpt 
dedpo, uéxpe TaAw are quoted even in Ast’s lexicon, 
which makes no pretence at being complete. These 
are some specimens of the mistakes in this edition : 
but it is fair to say that in the Critical Appendix there 
is a good deal of interesting matter not put together 
elsewhere. ‘The book is on the whole well printed, 
but there are many cases of accents wrongly placed 
or omitted, as for example on pp. 41, 60, 64 (bis), 68, 
163, 213, 242 (bis), 286, 289: and why is our old 
friend Stephanus called sometimes Stephanus (p. 287), 
and sometimes Stephens (p. 33) ? 
J, ADAM. 


The Songs of Sappho, by JAMES S. EHaspy- 
Smirn. Published for Georgetown University. 
Stormon' and Jackson: Washington, D.C. 1891. 


$1. 


Tuis little book consists of a verse translation of the 
more important fragments of Sappho, and a prose 
translation of the rest. With the translations is 
printed a Greek text meant to be that of Mr. 
Wharton's edition, but crowded with misprints in 
every page. A short ‘memoir’ of Sappho is pre- 
fixed, of which the quality may be gauged by the 
following extract : 

‘Sappho was the Laureate of the Court of Venus, 
where she shone with a splendour commensurate 
with the charms she celebrated. She succeeded 
because she was equal to her theme: the tyranny 
and tenderness of love. She saw and sang the min- 
utest particle of beauty. She saw, and tremblingly 
worshipped every flash of tenderness that shot its 
quivering lustres over the enchanting body of the 
fair Venus. No curve, no dimple escaped her com- 
prehensive discernment. Sappho worshipped Venus 
as a goddess: a goddess can have no fault. She 
recognized her idol as divine, and this divinity had 
taught the world, long before Sappho’s day, that 
beauty hath its uses.’ 

The translations vary inmerit. Some have agood 
deal of spirit; but none are quite free from the 
qualities which are of all others the most remote 
from the poetry of Sappho, verbosity and conven- 
tionality. Thus Sappho says #éwp ceAdde:: in the 
translation, a ‘limpid living stream gurgles in 
rhythmic hymns’ ; and her cadArybvaikos X@pas be- 
comes a land ‘famed for maids with locks of golden- 
tinted hues.’ A more favourable specimen is the 
translation of the fragment (3 Bergk) ’Aorepes wev 
app Kadav ceddvvay :— 


Brilliant shine the stars at night 
Round about the pale young crescent, 

3ut they glow not half so bright 
When the full-orbed moon, senescent, 

Floods all earth with silvery light. 


If the appalling senescent were struck out, this 
would he excellent. 

‘7 submitted them for criticism,’ says Mr. Easby- 
Smith of his translations, ‘to some of the Professors 
of Georgetown University ; and as any edition of 
Sappho—especially a complete text—is extremely 
rare, the Faculty determined to publish my work.’ 
The Faculty would perhaps have done better to get 
some competent person to see the Greek text through 
the press, and to keep the introduction from speaking 
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of *Epithalmia” (which sounds like the name of 

some frightful disease), and of the works of ‘Ptolemy 

Hephaeston.’ ' 
J. W. M. 


Three dramas of Euripides, by W. C. Lawron. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin &. Co. 


Mr. Lawrow tells us in his preface that this volume 
is intended as a contribution to literature, not to 
classical philology : criticism must therefore mainly 
concern itself with the literary value of these trans- 
lations. Viewing them from this point, frankly I 
cannot see any good reason for their publication; 
the versions are not devoid of merit, but neither are 
they a literary equivalent of the three great dramas 
(Alcestis, Medea, Hippolytus) which Mr Lawton has 
chosen for his labour of love. There is much good 
sense and evident sympathy with Euripides, but 
nothing to enlighten dark passages or bring out 
fuller meaning of phrase or character : in fact, there 
is much good enough to say, but little valuable 
enough to print. 

What is apparently an endeavour to imitate Euri- 
pides’ frequent use of resolved feet mars the flow of 
the blank verse, while a similar attempt to echo the 
rhythms of the choral odes (at any rate in the A/cestis 
and Hippolytus) produces passages metrically un- 
meaning toan English ear, and as little the equivalent 
of the graceful lyrics of the Greek poet, as is a 
‘ Pindarique ode’ of Sprat the equivalent of an ode of 
Pindar. 

A more serious fault is Mr Lawton’s defiance of the 
primary law that poetry prefers the particular to the 
general. Why for instance translate éAdrai ‘forest’? 
It is especially important in the case of Euripides, 
whose taste for novelty of expression was carried even 
to excess, to strive to give as far as possible an cquiva- 
lent in English for his somewhat ‘ precious’ phrases : 
to my mind the translator who fails in this one point 
fails from a literary point of view in all. Compare 
Mr Lawton’s rendering of Ale. 473 sq. 


‘Oh that I could find a helpmeet 
Loving as thou, for the rarest of portions 
Were it on earth,” 


with Browning’s— 
‘Might it be mine 
To chance on such a mate 
And partner! For there’s penury in life 
Of such allowance.’ 


The first is common-place : the second is commune 
proprie dictum. 

Again compare the renderings of Alc. 797sq. 
Mr. Lawton 

‘Drink with me, 

Covered with garlands ; and I know the splash 

Of wine into the cup will drive from thee 

Thy present gloom and sulkiness of soul.’ 
Browning 

‘Come drink with me, be-garlanded, 

This fashion. Do so, and—I well know what— 

From this stern mood, this shrunk-up state of mind, 

The pit-pat fall o’ the flagon-juice down throat 

Soon will dislodge thee from bad harbourage.’ 


The pathetic passage Hipp. 193sqy. Mr. Lawton 
translates as follows : 
‘Hence passionate lovers of life we appear, 
Because of the glamour about it on earth, 
Through lack of assurance of living elsewhere, 
And ignorance as to the world below. 
We with idle tales are deluded.’ 
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Mr, Lawton is conscientious and appreciative : his 
remarks are better than his translation : his misfortune 
is that he was not * born’ to English the Greek of the 
poet, who could 


‘Roll out a rhesis : wield some golden length 
Stiffened by wisdom out into a line, 
Or thrust and parry in bright monostich.’ 


W.S. HaAptey. 


The Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aure- 
lius Antoninus reprinted from the revised trans- 
lation of GroncE Lonc. London: George Bell, 1890. 
cr. 8vo. pp. 287. 6s. 


Tie late General Gordon was in the habit of giving 
Antoninus and Epictetus as presents, no doubt in Mr. 
Long’s version. Few men have done so much literary 
work as Mr. Long; but much of it, as his Penny 
Cyclopaedia , Commentary on Cicero’s speeches, His- 
tories of the French Revolution and of Rome, was of 
the nature of task work. His translations, of some of 
Plutarch’s Lives, of Epictetus and of Antoninus, were 
a labour of love, and by their means his name will 
long be kept in grateful remembrance. To the Stoic 
doctrines he owed much of that cheerful fortitude 
with which he endured severe and long-continued 
pain towards the end of his life. The present reissue 
is beautifully printed at the Chiswick press, on fine 
paper, and has a neat buckram binding. It is to be 
hoped that the sale will be such as to encourage the 
publishers to issue the Epictetus and the Plutarch in 
companion volumes ; many who would be glad to 
cive them as presents, crave some more attractive 
dress than that of Bohn’s Library. No ancient writer 
of equal merit—indeed except Lycophron and a few 
others who aimed at obscurity, scarcely any ancient 
writer of any kind—has clothed his thoughts in so 
repulsive a garb as the imperial Stoic. Mr. Long 
says of his own version: ‘I could have made the 
language more easy and flowing, but I have preferred 
aruder style as being better suited to express the 
character of the original.’ I have compared one book 
with the Greek, and can bear testimony to Mr. Long’s 
skill and fidelity. His English is pure, unaffected 
and robust. He has prefixed a life of Antoninus, in 
which he impartially discusses the emperor's treatment 
of the Christians ; anda short sketch of his philosophy. 
Gataker’s commentary is justly extolled; ‘it is a 
wonderful monument of learning and labour, and 
certainly no Englishman has yet done anything like 
it.’ Mr. Long compares the teaching of Antoninus 
with the Bible, Justin Martyr, Swedenborg, John 
Smith the Platonist and Bishop Butler, and no one 
can read his Introduction without respect and sym- 
pathy. He concludes thus : ‘Epictetus and Antoninus 
both by precept and example laboured to improve 
themselves and others; and if we discover imperfec- 
tions in their teaching, we must still honour these 
great men who attempted to show that there is in 
man’s nature and in the constitution of things sufhi- 
cient reason for living a virtuous life. It is difficult 
enough to live as we ought to live, difficult even for 
any man to live in such a way as to satisfy him- 
self, if he exercises only in a moderate degree the 
power of reflecting upon and reviewing his own con- 
duct ; and if all men cannot be brought to the same 
opinions in morals and religion, it is at least worth 
while to give them good reasons for as much as 
they can be persuaded to accept.’ [In a new edition 
the proofs should be carefully revised : Exen. for Xen. 
(Xenophon) oceurs twice on p. 52 ; Plutarch, Anto- 
ninus (read Antonius) on p. 201.] 
Joun E.B. Mayor. 


Cicero in his Letters, edited with notes by R. Y. 
TyrreLL, M.A., Litt. D., Regius Professor of 
Greek, Dublin, &c. London, Macmillan & Co., 
School Classical Series, 4s. 6d. 


Or making many books out of Cicero’s Letters there 
is noend, and Prof. Tyrrell will hardly expect to 
have the last word. One is rather inclined to 
begrudge the time necessarily withdrawn from his 
far more important task, now more than half com- 
pleted, of editing the whole of Cicero’s Letters for 
scholars in a higher sense. Where so much has 
already been done, and often very carefully done, in 
selecting and editing some of the Letters for schools, 
some justification is clearly needed for a new edition 
of the kind. Prof. Tyrrell rests his justification— 
not quite consistently carried out—on the purpose to 
present ‘what will show Cicero in the character of a 
private gentleman, and throw light on hts everyday 
life, his home amusements, and his domestic worries.’ 
But as Cicero was surely at least as much a public 
statesman as a private gentleman, and as his Letters 
show him to an unequalled degree ainong statesmen in 
both characters, Cicero in his Letters can hardly be 
said to be presented to us in letters of the one class 
alone. Prof. Tyrrell remarks that this selection 
coincides with Mr. Watson’s, consisting of 148, in 
only seven letters; but he does not mention that 
he also coincides in seven letters with the selection 
of only nineteen which I edited in the (so-called) 
‘Elementary Classics,’ a book really intended for 
the higher forms of schools, and that many others 
would have suited either of our books equally well. 
I merely mention this to show that we were working 
on not dissimilar lines. 

The various sections of the Introduction, ‘Cicero 
as a public man,’ ‘Cicero in his private life,’ ‘Form 
of the Letters,’ Style of the Letters,’ and a critical 
excursus, are, it is hardly necessary to say, both 
valuable and interesting to present to young scholars, 
being abridgements and adaptations of those which 
have already appeared in the greater work. But the 
first and longest of these is made somewhat inappro- 
priate for the present book by the professed principle 
of selection. They are followed by an odd little 
appendix of no relevance at all, consisting of some 
very clever translations into colloquial Ciceronian 
Latin of small pieces such as ‘ Diners out’ (conviv- 
iorum circulatores), ‘A motley crew’ (cupderds), &c., 
which well illustrate the Professor’s facility of 
composition, but seem to have missed their address. 

The notes, as all who know Prof. Tyrrell would 
expect, are very thorough and very interesting, graced 
with many bits of very neat translation, a little rash 
in conjectures (the only instance of over-caution, 
perhaps, being the non-adoption in the text as well as 
in the notes of Mr. Purser’s clever conjecture of iam 
diem undecimum for the clearly corrupt Dexius of 
Fam. vii. 23), and a little too much given to slang 
renderings, such as ‘to do Banting’ as a rendering of 
mewntixchy facere. It might seem a back-handed 
compliment or a feline amenity to say that the most 
valuable parts of them, at least in the letters already 
treated by Prof. Tyrrell, are the notes appended by 
Dr. J. S. Reid, but at any rate we have in them the 
comments on Prof. Tyrrell’s notes of the greatest 
living master of Ciceronian language as a whole, and 
Prof. Tyrrell is perfectly right in recording sometimes 
Dr. Reid’s dissent, while still adhering to his own 
view. It is not only allowable, as he pleads, but is 
of the highest advantage, that ‘ where two views may 
be held consistently with grammar and sense, both 
should be put before both teachers and learners.’ 
Instances of this may be found on pp.-131, 139, 147, 
149, 155, 176, 199, 248, 247, 255, 271, &c. Perhaps 
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I may here take the opportunity of assenting to Prof. 
Tyrrell’s criticism of the rendering in my translation 
of Fam. xii. 10, 2, and admitting that wt arbitrar- 
enter is epexegetical of perswaswm erat, and the 
second wf correlative to i/a. The translation should 
therefore be modified accordingly. 

On the whole it must be said that Prof. Tyrrell has 
given us an interesting and stimulating sixth-form or 
undergraduate book, and it is to be hoped that this 
divagation will not prove to have been any delay to 
the greater work for which he is even better 
fitted. 

G. E. JEANS. 


Cicero’s Ausgewahlte Reden erklart, von 
Kart Harum. Vol. iii. in Catilinam et pro Archia : 
13th edition by G. Laubmann. pp. 140. 1 Mk. 20. 


Any volume of this edition of Cicero’s speeches is 
too well known and appreciated to need commenda- 
tion. I may say however that since the later editors 
of the Catilinarian speeches, C. F. W. Miiller, H. 
Nohl and A. Kornitzer have, after A. Eberhard and 
C. A. Lehmann, shown the superiority of the MSS. 
family a over 8, a new revision of the text has been 
made for thisedition. a=a (Mediceus) + A (Ambros. ), 
8=b (Benedictoburanus) + i (Indersdorfiensis) + s 
(Salisburgensis). 
IG 85 Sh 


Vergil, Aeneid X, by S. G. OwrEn, M.A. Macmillan 
& Co. (Elementary Classies). 1s. 6d. 


Tue text follows Deuticke’s revision of Ladewig’s 
Aeneid (1889), but the editor has occasionally exer- 
cised his own judgment. ‘There is a vocabulary at the 
end, pp. 71—110: and notes, pp. 33—70, including 
English analysis of the various divisions or paragraphs 
of the poem. ‘The notes are generally short and to 
the point. The reader is referred, not very frequently, 
to Roby’s Grammar ou points of syntax and the like. 
Is this not too advanced a book for young boys, for 
whom the edition is presumably intended ? In y. 188 
Crimen amor vestrum, formacque tnsigne paternae, Mr. 
Owen takes Amor as vocative ; but his explanation of 
this obscure passage is not more satisfactory than that 
of his predecessors, most of whom take it as nomi- 
native. The book is thoroughly trustworthy and 
suited to its purpose. 
E. 8. Snucksurcn. 


T. Livi ab Vrbe Condita Libri. WILHELM 
WEISSENBORNS erklarende Ausgabe, neu bearbeitet 
von H. J. Mtuuer: (i.) Buch viiii.-x., finfte 
Auflage (2 Mk. 10 Pf. Berlin 1890) ; (ii.) Buch. 
xxii. achte Auflage (1 Mk. 50 Pf. Berlin 1891). 


Att who have worked upon Livy in the way of 
explanation have found great assistance from the 
commentary of Weissenborn and Miiller. These new 
editions now brought out by Prof. Miller will be 
very welcome. In the former (fifth edition of Books 
ix. and x.) considerable alterations have been 
made in the commentary ; in the latter, though the 
notes bear traces of a careful revision, much less has 
been altered. In the recension of the text great 
weight has been given to the authority of Madvig, 
and although Prof, Miiller has not always been able 
to accept his conjectures he has generally agreed 
with him where he has suspected traditional readings. 
In Books ix. and x. the text has been emended in 
several places ; in Book xxii. there was much less to 
be done and what has been done brings the text in 
more important points into closer correspondence 
with that of Madvig, just as Madvig brought his last 
edition of that book into closer correspondence with 


the text of Weissenborn. In his preface to this 
book Prof. Miiller expresses a hope that the text has 
now attained to something like finality. 

: M. T. TatHam. 


Livy, Books I. and II. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by J. b. GrnrnouGcH. Ginn and Com- 
pany. 6s. 6d. 

Tue editor tells us in his preface that ‘the essential 

object of studying Latin is to learn to read Latin 

with readiness and accuracy ; that the proper method 
of learning to read is to try to read in the form and 
order in which the author presents his ideas and con- 
ceptions and with as little translation into the 
vernacular as possible. his is especially true of 
Livy,’ and accordingly the book ‘is edited with a 
view to that object and that method.’ Other points 
on which notes are often written ‘ have been made sub- 
ordinate to the presentation of Livy’s exact ideas as 
they lay in his mind, and the precise order in which 
he intended to present them.’ The editor also warns 
us that he has avoided ‘the customary method of 
exhaustive comment on irrelevant topics.’ Here he 
seems a little hard on his contemporaries. But 
whatever may be the faults that Mr. Greenough sees 
in others, his own method of commentingis, for Livy 
at least, a very good one. I cannot find that he has 
left any grammatical difficulty untouched, and the 
historical comment, though purposely brief, is never 
absent when it is wanted. There is besides a useful 

Introduction on Livy as a_ historian and a 

writer. 

The book is excellently printed, and is bownd in 
cloth, not merely stuck into the cover. The notes are 
at the foot of the page. 

I have noticed the following points :— 

On Bk. i. ch. 1 § 2 Mr. Greenough explains 
casibus...variis by ‘ through various vicissitudes ; they 
were alike spared but their later destiny was different.’ 
Surely variis (or ‘various’ in English in such a 
context) does not imply this, but means only that 
Aeneasand Antenor each passed through varied adven- 
tures. ‘ Per varios casus, per tot diserimina rerun 
Lendimus in Lativm’ certainly does not imply that 
Aeneas and his men had a different set of adventures 
each, 

In the note on § 4 of the same chapter there is the 
misprint Segeste for Segesta. 

On Quwirites i. 13, 5 the editor says ‘according to 
Livy both peoples were called so, It is more prob- 
able that the two words were independent, and had 
nothing to do with Cures.’ All that Mr. Greenough 
means is that @uirites had nothing to do with 
Cures. 

In his note on the oath made by sacrificing a pig 
with a flint weapon, i. 24, 9, Mr. Greenough com- 
pares Jovem lapidem iwrare, but it seems probable (see 
Strachan-Davidson’s Polybius, Prolegomena  viii., 
where the subject is thoroughly discussed) that in 
this formula /apidem is not in apposition with Jovem, 
and that the stone in that ceremony was not sym- 
bolical of Jupiter. 

On i. 26, 6 Lex horrendi carminis the note trans- 
lates carminis ‘purport.’ Would not ‘formula’ be 
more correct: ‘The law with its terrible formula ’? 
Carmine is explained by ‘formula’ in ch. 24 § 6 
(wrongly referred to in this note as 24 § 7). 

‘Fisticuffs’ reads strangely in the note on ii. 29, 
4, 

On ii. 36, 1 velut ca res nihil ad religionem pertin- 
wisset the note is not clear as to the exact meaning of 
religionem. Itisexplained successively ‘the religious 
character of the proceedings,’ which is interpreted to 
mean ‘the desecration of them,’ and ‘a religious 

r2 
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difficulty.’ ‘The last explanation seems to me the 
best, but they are given as if identical. 

On ii. 52, 3 diem dicwnt it is said ‘i.e. as tribunes 
bring ina bill against them before the comitia tributa.’ 
This is probably inaccurate, the word comitia being 
strictly applicable only to assemblies of the whole 
populus (which the tribunes could not convene) and 
not to a concilium plebis. 

In ii. 65, 2 post principia is ordinarily explained 
* to the rear,’ but Mr. Greenough appears to take it 
differently. 

M. T. TATHAM. 


Lucani sententia de deis et fato, by J. E. 
Minvarp. (Utrecht, Beyers. ) 


THE author of this dissertation belongs to Stuttgart, 
and the paper is an exercise for a Doctor’s Degree in 
the University of Utrecht. 

Mr. Millard handles his subject with great 
thoroughness and zeal, and on the whole with 
marked success. A right understanding of Lucan’s 
attitude towards the gods, fate, fortune, divination, 
death, life, the human soul, and so forth, is most 
necessary to all who would judge of the poet in rela- 
tion to the ideas and influences of his time. All 
these matters are treated by Mr. Millard with more or 
less fulness. The evidence is clearly and fully 
stated, and even a reader who does not accept all the 
writer’s views will be grateful to him for furnishing 
materials for independent judgment. 

The conclusions at which he arrives are summarily 
these. Lucan casts aside the common or ‘ Olympian’ 
gods, and employs in their stead the gods of the 
Stoic system; but is often constrained by poetic 
needs and his own political sentiments to bring in 
gods of more personal existence, cruel and full of 
hatred to mankind. These gods, though very 
powerful, do not themselves take a direct part in the 
action of the poem: they are not pourtrayed as a 
universal moving cause. As a Stoic, Lucan attributes 
to fate supreme power: in ordinary affairs, in the 
overthrow of Pompey and the Commonwealth, fate 
is all-powerful. Yet under the influence of prevalent 
notions and poetic needs he drops the Stoic and often 
represents fate as a god, acting, changing its mind, 
resisted—sometimes even checked—by men. Fate 
and fortune are often mentioned together; and 
Imecan, like the mass of mankind, confuses the two 
notions, though they are strictly speaking essentially 
opposed. Fortune is a personal goddess playing a 
leading part. Lucan is indignant at her cruel malig- 
nity and her favour for Caesar. As a Stoic, Lucan 
firmly cleaves to a belief in possible foreknowledge 
of the future through various modes of divination, 
in none of which does he express any doubt. In his 
utterances on death and the human soul, life after 
death, etc., Lucan again modifies philosophic tenets 
by admixture of popular opinions. 

Let me quote the most important sentence from 
Mx. Millard’s concluding section : 

Vis autem ipsa in scaenam prodiens, omnia humana 
gubernans, est fatum, quod saepe fere ut deus per- 
sonalis et cogitans in poemate incedit. Sed necessi- 
tate poetica coactus, poeta fato assimilat Fortunam, 
quae personaliter depicta, fere partes deorum Homeri 
agit. Permultis locis autem poeta sibinon constat et 
fatum Fortunamque rursus alio sensu adhibet, car- 
mine sine dubio nimis festinanter confecto...... 
etc. 

If I may add a word about his reference [pp 
84—5] to some words of mine [Haskins’ Lucan, 
Introduction § 35 c], I would say that his version 
‘mihi fatum et fortuna notiones Stoica et Epicurea 
videntur’ does not fairly represent my ‘To me it 


seems that his fatum and Fortuna are as Stoic and 
Epicurean.’ By putting in ‘as’ I meant to signify 
that the relation between the two notions was much 
what might exist between a Stoic and an Epicurean 
contemplating the one notion resulting from the fre- 
quent confusion of the two notions. I put it too briefly 
and not too clearly. I did uot see all that Mr. 
Millard has shown me: but I have only to thank 
him for his candid criticism here and his kind word 
on p 2. Hastily as I was compelled to write in 
1886, I am glad to find that I was not far from the 
truth, 
W. E. Herriann, 


Theoderic the Goth, by THomas Hopexin, D.C.L. 
(Heroes of the Nations Series.) London and New 
York. G. P. Putnam. 1891. 5s. 


A Lire of Theoderic could naturally be entrusted to 
no better hands than those of the author of ‘Italy 
and her Invaders,’ whose name is sufficient guarantee 
for an attractive style combined with soundness and 
accuracy. The work of course goes over much of 
the same ground as the larger history, but it is by no 
means a mere abstract of it. The story of Theoderic’s 
reign in Italy is indeed told at rather greater length 
than in the earlier work, though of course with less 
citation of authorities, and includes much new 
matter, among which the account of his measures for 
the revival of agriculture deserves special mention. 
The task of welding the fragmentary authorities in- 
to a popular and connected narrative without giving 
too much play to imagination is indeed difficult, but 
Mr. Hodgkin has achieved it with marked success. 
He has not however confined himself to a mere bio- 
graphy of his hero; he has also briefly described 
the fall of the Western Empire, the early history of 
the Goths, and the later fortunes of the Gothic king- 
dom, while the volume closes with an account of the 
Theoderic of Saga. In such a book we expect the 
merits of the hero to be somewhat exaggerated, and 
Theoderic has of late years received more praise than 
is perhaps really his due. His statemanship can in- 
deed hardly be overrated, and Mr. Hodgkin rightly 
insists that the fall of the monarchy was due not to 
any fault of its founder but to ‘a continuation of 
adverse events,’ chiefly of course to the fact that 
Theoderic died without leaving a full-grown Amal 
heir ; but, when he maintains that the Gothic king 
was actuated by pure desire for the welfare of his 
Roman subjects, he perhaps goes too far. That 
Theoderic could be cruel and faithless when his in- 
terests seemed to need it, we see from many instances, 
and it is therefore not unreasonable to suppose that 
his moderation was simply the result of policy. Mr. 
Hodgkin’s work is in general distinguished for its 
accuracy, but, when dealing with matters somewhat 
removed from his main subject. he sometimes falis 
into mistakes. Thus on p. 65 he says ‘Aspar and 
his three valiant sons fell,’ but only two of Aspar’s 
sons were killed according to any account, and ac- 
cording to Candidus only one. On p. 95 the state- 
ment that the dynasty of Theodosius had lasted 86 
years is an arithmetical blunder, as 379 from 455 
leaves 76. On p. 152 he says that there were three 
praetorian prefects in the West, ‘one for the Gauls, 
one for Italy, and one for the city of Rome’: the 
last however was not a praetorian prefect. On p. 
282 he speaks of the Emperor Anastasius as consul 
in 517, but the consul of 517 was another Anastasius : 
see C.I.L, vy. 8120 (2). Again it is surely an over- 
sight on Mv. Hodgkin’s part when he places the 
expedition of Theodemir against the Hastern Empire 
as late as474. That expedition took place during 
the reign of Leo (Jo. Ant. 206, 2) and Leo diced in 
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Feb. 474. But such small points are no real blemish 
and Mr. Hodgkin’s book deserves a hearty welcome 
as an attempt to popularize an important and neg- 
lected period of history, nor is it without instruction 
even for advanced students. 

E. W. Brooks. 


A History of Greek Literature from the 
earliest period to the death of Demosthenes, 
by F. B. Jevons, M.A. Second edition, 1889. pp. 
xvi. 525. 8s. 6d. 


THE second edition of Mr. Jevons’ excellent volume 
is a reprint of the first (1886) with the addition of 
an appendix on Fick’s theory of the Homeric dialect 
and recent ‘expansionist’ theories, and a series of 
examination questions. The greater part of the 
appendix on Fick and the expansionists consists in x 
quotation from an article by the writer in J.H.S. 
(1886) on the rhapsodizing of the Iliad. Mr. Jevons 
maintains that the ‘aggregationists’ (the school of 
Lachmann, now practically extinct) and the ‘ expan- 
sionists’ reverse the actual order of proceedings. 
Only in the earliest times was the composition of a 
long poem possible because only then could the 
requisite number of auditors be assembled night after 
night to listen to it. Fick’s theory Mr. Jevons only 
partially adopts, maintaining that there was a trans- 
literation from Achaean or Aeolie to Ionic only to a 
certain extent, and that even to that extent the Iliad 
was not Ionicized at one time but only piecemeal by 
the rhapsodists. To these latter he assigns a far- 
reaching influence on the construction of the present 
text. The Homeric hymns are a collection of 
invocations with which the rhapsodists prefaced their 
recitations. If the god or hero in whose honour the 
rhapsodist was about to recite did not happen to be re- 
ferred to in Homer, the rhapsodist, after giving the 
invocation, boldly inserted an appropriate reference to 
him in the text. Thus he accounts for Z 130-141 
(description of the worship of Dionysos). Again, the 
habit which the rhapsodists had of rounding off their 
recitations by a few lines to complete the extract ac- 
counts for some of the discrepancies, comp. e.g. E 575- 
579 with N 656-659. The latter may have been added 
by arhapsodist to finish off a recitation of N 330-655. 
Other inconsistencies may be due to the rhapsodist 
inserting a line or two of explanation necessary for 
understanding the extract. Mr. Jeyons finds examples 
of this in 230-40 and I 69-86. 

Finally, Mr. Jevons contends that, whereas we 
know on good evidence that the Iliad was rhapso- 
dized and we have thus a vera causa, while we have 
no evidence that it was expanded, we are bound 
logically to exhaust the consequences of the rhapso- 
dizing before considering the action of purely 
hypothetical causes. Whatever may be the value of 
Mr. Jevons’ ingenious contributions towards the 
solution of the Homeric question (which is after all 
insoluble), and they seem to me to be of no slight 
importance, the broad and liberal spirit in which he 
deals with it deserves recognition. It may be con- 
trasted with that of some critics (mostly German I 
suspect), who, as he caustically remarks, ‘examine the 
Homeric poems as they would a candidate’s disserta- 
for a degree, and have no hesitation in rejecting the 
author of the Iliad and the Odyssey for not knowing 
his Homer.’ 

As the first edition came out before the birth of the 
Classical Review, perhaps I may be allowed to make 
a few remarks on the book generally. It is divided 
into two parts, Greek Poetry and Greek Prose, and 
the aim is rather to give a conspectus of the 
development of Greek Literature than to deal with 
the subject biographieally. Of course the two methods 


run together to a great extent, but the former is, I 
think, more interesting and more philosophical, 
‘Classical Greek Literature is the proper introduction 
to literature generally because in it the laws which 
determined its development are simple and can be 
easily traced.” The reason why Greek Literature 
clings so closely to and so clearly represents the 
civilization of the time at which it appeared is 
because it was originally composed for the ear and 
not for the eye, for a public that listened and did 
not read. To this cause is traceable much of its 
excellence, ¢.g. its ‘lucidity,’ its avoidance of need- 
less repetition, its consciousness of itself as an 
art. 
R. €. 8; 


Tabellarisk oversigt over den Latinske lit- 
teraturs historie, by BAsrimn Dauv. Published 
by Cammermeyer, Christiania and Copenhagen, 
1891. 


THE special feature of this synopsis of the history 
of Roman literature is that, in place of a chronologi- 
cal classification of the authors, the writings are 
separately classified according to their subject-matter 
in parallel columns and at the same time in historical 
sequence, so that each meets the eye in its proper 
relative position both from the literary and historical 
point of view. Alongside of these columns we have, 
in chronological order, an apt selection of historical 
landmarks, not merely dates but likewise names 
and events, and especially events of importance in 
relation to literature. There are few faults, even of 
omission, except that the Christian literature is 
entirely left out, notwithstanding that the chrono- 
logy is carried down to the fall of the Western 
Empire. Not only is the Christian theology exclud- 
ed, but the Christian poets (even Prudentius) dis- 
appear. The author should rather have taken pains, 
even at the expense of an additional column, to 
mark the gradual emergence of the new schools from 
the age of M. Aurelius onwards. It is likewise to be 
regretted that some more or less questionable dates 
are given without a note of interrogation. For in- 
stance, B.c. 184 is assigned as the birth-year of 
Terence. This implies what is surely impossible, 
that he had made his name asa dramatist and formed 
his style at the age of 17 or 18 (for the Andvia was 
produced B.c. 166). The statement of Nepos (on 
which the author presumably relies), that Terence 
was contemporary (aequalis) with Scipio minor, need 
not be taken to mean that he was no older ; and the 
contrary is affirmed e.g. by Fenestella and Santra‘(in 
Suetonius de poetis). The date bB.c. 55, which is 
given for the birth of Juyenal, depends on an isolated 
statement (in one manuscript, the cod. Barberini), 
the authority for which is not established. The 
Dialogus of Tacitus is dated a.p. 96, the year of 
Domitian’s death. As regards this we have only the 
historian’s statement that he published nothing 
during Domitian’s reign; but his words rather sug- 
gest that he had written something (therefore, the 
Dialogus) before that emperor came to the throne 
(A.D. 81). Hyginus (libri gromatici) is dated circ. 120 
A.D. : an earlier date is more likely, since veterans of 
Vespasian (who died a.p. 77) were still living when 
the work was composed. The date assigned to 
Terentianus’ work on prosody, ‘cire, 292 A.p.,’ is 
too late, perhaps by a century ; that writer quotes 
among his ‘exempla zovella’ Septimius Serenus, 
Annianus and Altius Avitus, who are of Hadrian’s 
time or not much later. Terentianus was placed at 
the close of the third century solely on the ground 
that he cites Petronius ; it is strange that the author 
leaves him there, while he has rightly removed 
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Petronius from the third century tothe first. In one 
or two instances of doubtful authorship the reader is 
likely to be puzzled. The anonymous ‘Ilias Latina ’ 
(Homerus Latinus) is ascribed to some ‘ Italicus,’ 
apparently distinct from Silius Italicus. The evi- 
dence for this is the supposed acrostie formed by the 
initial letters of, the last eight lines of the poem 
(ltalices). If we accept the view that the author 
thus modestly disguised his name, it seems less 
likely that there was another poet of that name than 
that the poem (a mere translation) was a juvenile essay 
of Silius. Similarly an historian ‘ Florus’ appears by 
the side of the poet ‘P. Annius Florus.’ ‘There is 
little reason to doubt that the two writers are iden- 
tical, in spite of the ‘L. Annaeus’ prefixed to the 
name of the former in some MSS. 

Apart from these incidental defects, the execution 
as well as the plan of the work is excellent. It is 
somewhat surprising that a synopsis of this kind has 
not yet found its place where it would be most useful, 
in our Latin dictionaries. : 

G, C. W. Warr. 


Dissertationes Philologicae Halenses. Vol. xi. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1891. 4 Mk. 80. 


A. Hildebrand, De verbis et intransitive et causa- 
tive apud Homerum usurpatis. The writer discusses, 
first verbs of which the intransitive force may be ex- 
plained by an ellipsis of words denoting the object 
(only imous with Gppua and dippor, via, tdwp, xpdvov) : 
here belong but six simple verbs (€Aavyw bidkw, Exw, 
atpepw, KeAAw, Inmet, With diaTpiBw) and their om- 
pounds. Secondly, he gives an aecount of other 
intransitive verbs of which the intransitive force has 
often been explained by an ellipsis of the reflexive 
pronoun (BaAAw, ete.). This is a false explanation, 
since comparative grammar shows that in the vast 
majority of cases the intransitive is the original 
force. Many verbs are discussed and the sense of 
many verses is examined: original views are pre- 
sented on épetdw, apud(w, muxa¢w (primarily transi- 
tive), KaTaxpUmTw, mavw, TepiTpoTew, Sicuat, TTITTw 
(primarily intransitive). The results of this minute 
study of the language of Homer point distinctly to 
a diversity of authorship, not only for the Iliad and 
Odyssey, but also for various parts of the two poems. 

H. Pusch, Quaestiones Zenodoteae. Great attention 
has been paid to the Homeric studies of Zenodotus, 
but not to the other works current under this name. 
The writer first shows that there were at least four 
scholars of the Alexandrine age named Zenodotus, 
viz. Zenodotus Kphesius (fl. under Plotemy Phil- 
adelphus), Z. Mallotas, Z. Alexandrinus, Z. Phil- 
etaerus, the three latter of uncertain date. He then 
frames lists of the works of these men, critically 
iliscussing the testimonies relating thereto and briefly 
characterises their features. Zenodotus Alexandrinus 
was author of Adcets ‘Ounpixav amopnudtwr, mpds 
TAdtwva ep) Oe@y, eis thy ‘HowddovOeoyoviav. Zeno- 
dotus Mallotas, also called 6 Kparjetos, and often 
confounded with the former, wrote works known as 
mpos Ta bw 'Aptaotapxov aberovmeva, Tatnovia, and a 
commentary on Aratus. His only foolish dictum 
appears to have been his assertion that Homer was 
a Chaldean (Schol. A on Il. ¥ 79). The works known 
as loropiKa brouvnwata (emitouat) and €Ovinal Aétes 
could not have been the work of Z. Ephesius, but 
may have been composed by one of the others. The 
work diapopal pavay cal 7ixa@v was composed by 
Zenodotus Philetaerus. Zenodotus Ephesius, the 
greatest name, was the author of yA@aoa, editions 
of Homer, Hesiod, Anacreon and Pindar, besides 
essays on Homeric subjects. He was acute and un- 
tiring, but too subjective. 


W. Meiners, Quaestiones ad Scholia Aristophanca 
Historica pertinentes, This suggestive and well- 
Written dissertation begins with a sketch of the 
Avistophanic studies of the early grammarians, and 
of the history of the Scholia. Didymus Chalcenterus 
compiled the work of his predecessors, and his 
commentary caused theirs to pass into oblivion : his 
material, slightly augmented by other grammarians, 
was re-edited with additions by Symmachus (Had- 
rian’s reign), and Jater by Phaenus. Then the 
Scholiasts began their excerpting, using not only the 
Symmachean commentaries but also earlier ones in 
which the purer Didymus was embodied, if not 
Didymus’s own. Thus was wrought, before the time 
of Suidas, the body of Scholia which duly found 
their way to the several MSS. of the plays. The 
historical Scholia of Aristophanes are almost wholly 
Didymean in origin, there being at least 53 passages 
that are demonstrably Didymean. ‘The arguments 
used to show this relation are : (1) mentions of Didy- 
mus’s name, and traces of his style (whore, etc.) ; 
(2) coincidences with Hesychius, who we know drew 
trom Didymus’s lexicon comiewm ; (3) proverbs, ete. 
The sources of Didymus are explored, with the result 
that we find Herodotus as authority in 14 places ; 
Thucydides, 37 ; Xenophon, perhaps 6 ; Ephorus, 10 
or 12; Theopompus, 8 (Pac. 363 is not ineluded in 
Muller's /. “7. G.); Hellanieus, 3; Androtion, 6 ; 
no trace of Demo, Phanodemus, or Demetrius 
Phalereus, but Philochorus, apparently 28 (of which 
the following are not found in /. H. G. :— Schol. 
ad Lys. 1138, Ran. 720, Nub. 549, Vesp. 1223, Lys. 
1144, Nub. 584, ll. 34, 35, Thesm. 841, Vesp. 283, 
Ran. 191, Plut. 173) ; Craterus, 5+5 (private wnpio- 
pata); Aristotle's moArtetar, 4 [the discovery of the 
"AO. TloA. shows that the number is much larger, not 
to speak of numerous Didymean-Aristotelian citations 
in the antiquarian scholia]: list of Olympionicae 
(Eratosthenes ?), 3; Aesch. Soe., 1 (Ath. 527). The 
only doubtful historical scholia are those on Coesyra ; 
Eq. 445, ll. 12-14 [is not this Philochorean ?] ; Plut. 
18u, but they all have marks of Didymus. An index 
of passages and of persons adds to the value of this 
important contribution to our knowledge more 
especially of the historical studies of Didymus. 


Edd. 
1891. Er- 


Acta Seminarii Philologici Erlangensis. 
I. Muetier et A. Lucas. Vol. v. 
langen, Deichert. M. 6. 


H. Steiger, Der Higenname in der attischen Komodie. 
In this literary study, under the heads Wortwitz and 
Sachwitz all the proper names and adjectives, his- 
torical and fictitious, oceurring in Attic comedy are 
discussed, and remarks made on their various conno- 
tations. The proverbial character of many proper 
names is touched upon: e.g. Orestes is shown to be 
proverbial for a man of power and violence, dan- 
gerous to society. 

A. Koeberlin, De participiorum usu Liviano capita 
selecta: cap. 1: de usu Liviano in iungendis partici- 
piis liberiore disputatiuncula. The writer treats of 
the instances in Livy of the future active participle 
connected with a foregoing expression by an appar- 
ently otiose conjunction (¢.g. deficiente consilio 
rogitantesque, I. 29, 3), the origin and _ stylistic 
value of this habit of speech. He concludes by 
saying that there is no essential difference between 
Livy and the Augustan poets in this matter, and 
that ‘in Livii Curtiique operibus participia illa 
tamquam ornamenta orationis comparere.‘ 

H. Bezzel, Coniecturae Diodoreae. The value of 
the underrated Codex Coislinianus is vindicated, and 
forty-five passages of the text, mainly from books xii. 
xiv. Xv. and xvii. ave emended, An important essay. 
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W. Wunderer, Ovids Werke in ihrem Verhdltniss 
zur antiken Kunst. No Augustan poet wrote more 
directly under the iufluence of works of art than 
Ovid. In many passages he has works of art dis- 
tinctly in mind, and he often describes them, always 
with great fidelity. The passages are adduced and 
the various works of art, or artistic types, jhad in 
mind are briefly adverted to, especially representa- 
of gods and demigods. 

I. M[ueller], fd Galen. vii 478, 11 sqq. ed. Kuehn. 
Here the writer would read, for the S<8ijpos, Se8ijpov 
of the text, Bipos and Bipoy respectively (ve. 
ereus Antoninus Verus, the philosopher and Lucius 
Verus). 

O. Staehlin, Observationes criticae in Clementem 
Alexandrinum. An admirable account of the MSS. 
(of which pedigrees are attempted, in part) and 
editions, followed by emendations of more than sixty 
passages. 

Indices (of articles, subjects, words, passages cited 
and emended). 


Curtius’ Griechische Schulgrammatik. iste 
Auflage, bearbeitet von Dr. W. von HARTEL. 
Preis: geb. 2 M. 40 pf. Leipzig, Freytag, 
1890. 


Iv completeness, accuracy and practical sense, this 
standard grammar fully justifies its popularity. 
Careful and competent revision has given it one great 
advantage over other school grammars, in that its 
sparing (but for the purpose quite sufficient) elucida- 
tions from linguistic history are trustworthy and up 
to date. Criticisms need be few. A good many 
teachers are likely to regret the installation of Avo 
in the place of honour which rimrw held in our 
fathers’ time. Despite the agreement of several 
first-class grammars in this choice it does not seem 
obvious that Avw is any improvement. Ae/xw, or 
better still wef@w, with its two perfects and aorists and 
its easily understood distinction between present and 
aorist stem, would be decidedly more useful. Passing 
to details, we note on p. 10 the doctrine that dentals 
before » pass into o: this should have been marked 
as a mere empiric rule. "Aphy is twice given as the 
Attic nominative of Fpvés; but it should have been 
marked as a theoretical form only, and if épnvoBockés 
will warrant *Fapjy, the doublet *Fpny (i.e. wren 
against wrrén) has older attestation in roAvppny. In 
the paradigm of 7f@qu: is it not time to introduce 
7é0nxa for the post-classical ré@evxa? The printer 
must be charged with some slips :— -cwy for -c@wy, 
p- 62; a passage repeated, p. 113 (top) ; Kpovul5ns, p. 
129 ; wemoidevat apparently omitted, p. 173, 5th line 
from bottom ; tuyxakw, p. 245. In the Syntax there 
might be much more of the reason why. Grammatical 
labels are often irritating enough to the advanced 
student ; to the schoolboy they generally mean blank 
confusion, unless supplemented by full explanations. 
A few more illustrations from his own language—such 
as are given on p. 153 of this book to explain some 
difficult genitives—will often help him to understand 
why a construction is the natural one to use, and he 
will then give his memory a fair chance. In con- 
clusion, we must quarrel with one very misleading 
piece of comparative syntax appearing under the 
genitive case. Awpeas afotc@a is equated with 
pracmio dignari, md paxaplCw tTwad Twos with gau- 
dere aliqua re. The intelligent schoolboy, who 
has been told that the Greek genitive includes 
the original ablative, must assume that these are 
ablative usages, a conclusion likely to dissipate the 
last shred of respect for grammar as a province of 
common sense. 


Grammaire Grecque, parle p. JAs. JANSSENS, S.J° 
Ouyrage mis en harmonie avec la Grammaire latine 
du méme auteur. Troisitme ¢dition. Bruxelles, 
Sociéte Belge de Librairie, 1889. 

THERE is a good deal of philology in this grammar, 

all of it unfortunately of pre-Reformation date. Itis 

a wilderness of weakenings and metatheses. A is 

weakened to e and that to 1, 7 to o ; -éueva shedsits 

ending and expels « between vowels to become -ew ; 

AeAnxa passes to €AANXa by metathesis in order to 

produce efAnxa, and so forth. After this we hear 

without surprise that dovAwy comes from “dovAccay, 

Sorepos from imd and &cxaros from éé, that obtos is 

6 aids, and that the future tense is formed by the 

addition of eo fromseiul. Unluckily our author 

convicts himself of sinning against a measure of 
light by admitting that he has heard of liquid and 
nasal sonants. The student who carefully neglects 
all the grammarian’s elucidations will get on fairly 
well, though he might be criticised if he used vods as 
an Attic genitive of vovs. But he is to be pitied 
when he tries to understand the dialects. 

James Hope Mouton. 


Latin Prose Composition for college use, by 
Walter Miller: Part I. based upon Livy xxi. and 
xxii. ; Part II. based upon Cicero, Cato Maior and 
Laelius. Boston: Leach, Shewell, and Sanborn. 


TuEseE books deserve favourable consideration for 
two excellent features, viz. the plan of using a 
Latin author as the basis of the exercises, and the 
table of synonyms of thirty-two pages, to which fre- 
quent reference is made in the exercises. The books 
are to be used by classes which are at the same time 
reading the Latin texts from which the exercises for 
retroversion are drawn. ‘he student is thus furnished 
with ‘a definite model of style and expression ’ whivh 
he is obliged to study more thoroughly and thought- 
fully than ordinarily, and in turning the English into 
Latin he has before him a living exemplification of 
those rules of accidence and syntax which, given in- 
dependently, prove arbitrary and puzzling. The 
exercises consist of an abridgement of the Latin 
author in the form of a continuous narrative, for 
written translation, and for oral translation dis- 
connected sentences. The choice of material for the 
former is, in general, judicious. About six pages of 
Latin are represented by one of English in Part I. 
and in the Cato; in the Laelius there is a larger pro- 
portion of English. For convenience in teaching 
More attention might well have been given to a care- 
ful gradation of the exercises according to the 
progress of the student in his Latin reading ; in Livy 
xxi. the proportion of English to Latin is very uneven. 
The words and idioms required for the transla- 
tion of the exercises are generally such as are found 
in the originals ; the constructions however are often 
very different, requiring close attention on the part 
of the student and giving a wider range for practice 
in the important principles of syntax. 

Below the exercises for written translation are 
copious notes and references to the standard gram- 
mars. These notes are generally helpful and to the 
point, yet there are too many repetitions (¢.g. in 
Pt. II. the same note is found four times between pp. 
5 and 11). Other notes seem useless: e.g. jactura, 
a word not frequent in this sense, is suggested (Pt. 
I. p. 21) as a translation for ‘loss,’ while Livy him- 
self in this place employs the more usual word 
clades. It is doubtful moreover if much light will 
be thrown on the meaning of rabula by the verb 
rabiere (Pt. I. p. 28), a word which the ordinary 
student will never meet again. It would have 
saved time and annoyance if notes had always been 
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given in full where first needed, instead of requiring 
the student continually to turn forward to another 
part of the book (as in Part II.). 

The table of synonyms is the same in both books. 
Distinctions are stated briefly, clearly, and for the 
most part logically. The table would be much im- 
proved for practical use if the more usual construc- 
tions were regularly indicated. This is done in 
three cases, but in one of these the information is 
incorrect (ef. conor wt, p. 5). The giving of roots 
and doubtful etymologies might well have been dis- 
pensed with. ‘There is utter lack of system in giving 
roots. Sometimes we find the form of a root that 
appears in Sanskrit, again it is the Greek or Latin 
form, always without designation. Not infrequently 
the radical form is incorrectly given, as (Pt. 1. p. 5) 
Skt. Vdhar ‘support,’ for Vdhr, and others. The 
inaccuracies of this kind that appear suggest that 
probably Vanigek has been too blindly followed. 
But no matter how presented, etymologies of any 
but the simplest kind and confined to the language in 
hand are entirely out of place in elementary text- 
books. EDWARD CAPPs, 

Vale University. 


The Writers of the New Testament: their 
Style and Characteristics, by the late WILLIAM 
Henry Simcox. Hodder and Stoughton. 1890. 
2s. 6d. 


Tus little book has suffered much from the absence 
of the author’s revision. In a single reading we have 
noticed the following misprints ; p. 21, dvabeuarioa- 
mev; 74, epxdwevos; 90 (diadiddvar) the examples 
from St John are omitted ; 91, dmoAafaBavew ; 128, 
a tay ; App. II. (paging), for 611 read 161 ; p. 162, 
Polyb. ci@ecuevous, mapackevacar; Judith J. thxav 
(nx @v), Mepotde (Mepaida), LopSavoy (lopdavov) ; p. 166, 
Dion. Hal. V. (it should be VI.) pe@ay (uabar), 
Oxraovos (’OxtTaovios), AAAHAwS (4AATAMY) ; 178, Sap. 
Sal. dpuuévwr (dpwuevwv), ote repeated, 005 ab tol 
(ov8 avdro) ; 180, Acts éooas, év(ev), judy (juor), 
Rom. yvovres (yvdvres), cAdtpecav, Epict. &, Te (are), 
oAlyou (6Atyov), adwtioroy, didy T., dvT avTov, last 
line (.) for (;); 128, e@epamevoe ; 183, now (never) ; 
184, Part-Alexandrine for Post-Alexandrine (as in pp. 
155, 156), evxapiotieds for edxapiotix@s ; 185, deo 
for eiSeo1, dWupoy for apuxov ; 188, xafopirat. 

The book is intended to point out the differences 
of style noticeable in the different writers of the 
New Testament. It is much less full and systematic 
than Davidson, but sometimes brings out points 
which were neglected by him. Tables are given in 
Appendix I. showing (1) the affinities in vocabulary 


between St Luke and St John. [It would have been 
well to have compared with these the affinities 
between St. John and St. Mark, c.g. the word dpdpiov, 
and St. John and St. Matt, ¢.g. the word Bp@ois. | 
(2) Affinities between St. Paul, St. Peter, St. Luke, 
and Hebrews (3) between St. Luke and the Catholic 
and later Pauline epistles. Appendix II. contains 
specimens of Hellenic and Hellenistic composition 
(1) comparing Philo and Josephus with the LXX., 
(2) comparing narrative and descriptive passages in 
Polybius, Dion. Hal. with the Apocrypha and 
New Testament, (3) comparing philosophical passages 
in Polybius, Philo, Epictetus with the Apocrypha 
and New Testament. 

In the preface we are told that the author's MS. 
was left ready for the press, but it has certainly more 
the appearance of a collection of loose notes made for 
private use, or as a preparation for a future treatise. 
No clear principles are Jaid down. All is hazy and 
uncertain. ‘The book may be sometimes suggestive 
to a scholar, but can be only bewildering if used as 
a handbook by a beginner. 

The following instances may illustrate what has 
been said. P. 177, Dion. n. 3, on rl@erar Toy xapara. 
‘It may be questioned whether there is sufficient 
reason for the use of the med.’ If this note implies 
a doubt as to the correctness of the reading, it may 
be set at rest by the fact that it is used again by Dion. 
Hal. vi. 29, ix. 26 ; ifit isa question as to the force of 
the middle, it may be compared with erpardémebdov 0eo- 
dat Plut. I. p. 497, adaAw @evro Hom. //.ix. 232. There 
is no objection to the note if pencilled as a marginal 
query by a hasty reader; but to print it, without 
taking the small amount of pains required to ascertain 
the facts, is a proceeding unworthy of a scholar. P. 
63, speaking of the epistle of St. James, it is said 
‘the gen. always follows the nom. except buar twice.’ 
A more careful examination would have shown Tav 
avtov KTiopatay i. 18, TovTov paratos 7 Opnoxeiai. 26, 
Taev innwy TOUS Xadtvous cis TA GTOMaTA Baddopey ill. 
3. The feeble grasp of grammatical principles 
joined to the superstitious use of grammatical terms 
may be seen in such sentences as the following : p. 
34, ‘In Col. ii. 2 cupBiBacbévres may be called 
either anom. abs. or a constr. kata ovveow’; p. 54, 
‘The case of dapkovmevoe (Heb. xiii. 5) may be 
described as a nominativus pendens; oKidy exov 6 
véuos in x. 1. rather asa nom. absol. for we should 
almost certainly read Svvavra: just below’; p. 88 
‘It is hardly worth while to make believe that Aéywy 
(Apoe. xi. 1) has a Hellenie constr. by calling it a 
nominativus pendens, though it is more like that than 
anything else. ’ 





NOTES. 


Antriopr, C, 49-52. 
eWovrat b€ our 
TETPAL TE...UMLVAL MOVOLKT KNAOVMEVAL 
dev...Te NTpOS €L...0vTa EdMALA 
WOTEVIL... v TexTovuwy Ohoet XeEpl. 


So Professor Mahatly now reads the passage. When 
the first transcript was published in Hermathenca, I 
put down as conceivable supplements for 1. 52, oxo- 
Any Te TOAAHY, Tévoy 7’ eAadpdy and dor’ edudperav. 
He had then deciphered only ve: his present reading 
supports the third of these suggestions. 

If éo7 eiudpeay may be taken as likely, the 


restoration of the previous line becomes less 
hopeless, for the number of possibilities is reduced. 
Further, if vaya isnow made out in 1. 50, it is unrea- 
sonable to read répeuva there and not 7’ épuuvat. 
épupuvds is a well-aceredited adjective, répeuvos is not. 
But if re follows wérpar, we have to look in the next 
line for another substantive, also as subject to the 
verb €Wovrat. And thus d€évdpy te becomes very pro- 
bable. (d€vdpy Te has already been suggested, see Prof. 
Mahafly’s note ad loc.) I propose 


dévdpyn Te, untpos yns AuTove EddAta 


i.c. leaving their seats or places in the frame of their 
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mother Earth. 5év5p7 are the offspring of earth in 
Melanippe Fr. 488 (Nauck). Compare, too, Nonnus 
Dionys. xxv. 500: dévdpeoy airdmpeuvoy avéonace 
pntpos Gpotpns. (ékAurévra might be read, as nearer 
the letters, if umtpds alone would be intelligible.) 
Auréyra may have become Armodoa through a @s 
having been written above the t, by way of pointing 
out the elision and aspiration. It was mistaken for 
a o and for a correction. In 1. 52, the indic. fut. 
with dare is to be explained by the certainty and om- 
niscience of a divine prediction. @4ce is perhaps 2nd 
sing. middle, but rérpa and 5évdpa may be understood 
as the subject: ‘so that they’—or ‘you’—‘ will 
leave a light task for the builder’s hand.’ 
W. R. Harvie. 
* * 
* 


ei ovv tis deltecey Ort ai OpOal ob cummimrovo., 
ddtcrev Gy TovTOV elvar 7 amdderkis bia TH eml macav 
elvat Tay OpOay. ovK eat de, elmep wy Ort wdi Toot 
ylverat TovTO, GAN 7 ébm@codv toa. Aristotle, Post. 
An. I. v. 2, Bekker. 

The omission of od before cuumimrovow, proposed 
by Mr. C. S. Adamson and accepted by Mr. H. 
Richards, seems by no means necessary for the ex- 
planation of this passage. The usual meaning of od 
cuunixrovow is ‘are parallel’ (cf. Post. Anal. I. 
xii. 5), and dp0ai means not ‘straight lines,’ as L. 
and S. suggest for this passage, but ‘ perpendiculars.’ 
The mathematical example that Aristotle is em- 
ploying is thus not the possibility of the coinci- 
dence of angles that are equal to one another, but 
the parallelism of lines which fall upon an inter- 
secting straight line so as to have the exterior angle 
equal to the interior angle on the same side of the 
intersecting line (Euclid. I. 28). The translation 
thus runs :-— 

‘If a mathematician were to prove that the lines 
meeting a given straight line at right angles to it (af 
épGai) are parallel, it might seem that this (ai op@at) 
was the true subject of the demonstration, for the 
proposition is true of all perpendiculars. But it is 
not so: for the parallelism depends not on the 
equality of the angles as right angles, but on their 
equality, whether they are right angles or not 
(érwoodr).” 

It is possible to understand ‘ equality ’in two ways 
in this passage: either ‘equality to one another’ (as 
it is taken above), or, as Philoponus and Pacius take 
it, ‘equality of the two interior angles to two 
right angles.’ If we remember Aristotle’s brief style 
of alluding to well-known mathematical propositions, 
the latter interpretation does not seem impossible ; 
but the former is preferable. 

This explanation of the passage preserves the 
Aristotelian meaning of all the words: it is the 
explanation given by Themistius, Philoponus, 
Boethius, Pacius, Waitz, Kirehmann, and Poste ; 
and it saves us from the necessity of omitting ov, an 
omission that ‘dittography’ can hardly justify 
unless necessity can also be proved. 

GEORGE SMITH. 
* * 
* 


Soru. dntiy. 24. 
Xpnobels 5ixaia Kal voup kata xOovds. 


This verse, it appears to me, may be justly rejected 
from the text, and its presence in our MSS. explained 
as follows. Assume two glosses, one on ody dikn (v- 
23): xpno@els Stkalp Kal vou (the late use of 
xpnobels = xpnoduevos is noticed by Jebb ad loc.), and 
one on the brief éxpuwe (v. 25): Kara xOoves (we find 


Kara x8ovds used by the Schol. on v. 65, for tmd 
xGovds of the text). When these two glosses had 
been jumbled into the text, by reason of their 
forming a trimeter, Scalp was naturally changed to 
ducala to force a sense upon the combination. It 
may be added that the simple kpiwrew (=@anrew) 
occurs subsequently v. 285. 


Herop. II. 39. @reira d€ é abrod olvoy [kara Tov 
ipnlou] emomnelcaytes Kal émikaheoavtes Td Gedy 
cpaCovor. I would strike our the words bracketed 
as a mere gloss on em’ adrov. 

The older scholars found difficulty with theawkward 
kata (i.e in the Greek of Herodotus). Schweig- 
haeuser, Lex. Herod. s.v. card says on this passage : 

‘Interpretatus sum <Adversus victimam; H. 
Stephanus, supra hostiam ; Gronovius, Circa hostiam.’ 


AgscH. Ag. 1325 sq. 
mpos baTatoy Pas, TOIS emois TYLadpots 
ex pois povevar Tors euois Thvewy duov 
I conjecture the original reading to have been: 


mpos toraroy pas TOYCEMOYCT lpadpous 
exOpois psvONTINOYCIMHCT Evety duo0 


1.0 : 0 TOUS €“ous TLLAdpous 
éxOpois, pdvov Tivovat, wh oTEVELY mov. 


It is obvious that the similarity of the two verses 
in the assumed form could readily give rise to the 
present text. 

Mortimer LAmMson EARLE. 


* * 
* 


Nepé.—In expressing my agreement with Mr. 
Leaf’s view as to the derivation of vepé (Class. Rev., 
July, 1891), I am glad to be able to supply certain 
information in regard to Romaie the accessibility of 
which he seems to doubt. That ‘e is often used for 
the sound I’ is stated by Sophocles (Romaie Gram- 
mar, § 27, 6) and is well known to any one who has 
been much in Greece. It will be found to occur in 
combination with a liquid, generally a following p, 
as in yepvdw, aor. eyepaca (ynpaokw), cidepo (atdnpos), 
Oeptd (Onplov), Kept (knplov), wept (unplov, Sophocles, 
op. cit., vocabulary), uayepas (uaryetpos), Kepy@ (Kipya, 
Soph. ), cépyw (cipyw, svpw, Soph.) ; sometimes a pre- 
ceding p, as in yxpeuvds (kpnuvds) and ypeuviCw, 
kpevw (kplvw=Gmokplvouat: ‘Ths Kpevw, Be mod 
xpéver, in a popular song, quoted by Byzantios, 
Ackucby Tis Ka? juas ‘EAAnviKijs Atadérov), and 
perhaps in Bapatvw (Bapvyw, Soph.) ; sometimes a 
preceding A, as in mAevw (wAvyw). The only instance 
I can recall of this change, or retention of an older 
pronunciation as it were better called in most cases, 
not in combination with p or A, occurs in demoord 
(Snuoota 6dds), quoted to me in Greece as a curiosity. 
To return to vepd : it may be added that the deriva- 
tion from ynpdy is supported by the form Nepadides. 
After all, the question is very largely one of ortho- 
sraphy. Mr. Leaf will, I trust, feel inclined to 
modify somewhat his caustic remark on the Greeks 
of to-day, if he will consider the great limitations of 
the Romaic as a vehicle of literature, and especially 
if he will consult the very faithful, though incom- 
plete, presentation of the spoken dialect in the first 
part of Kondyles’ Tpauparixal rijs Néas “EAAnuicijs 
TAdoons, Athens, 1888. 

Morrimer 

Barnard College, New York. 


x & 
* 


LAMSoN Earn. 
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CICERO. 


§ 2. Quare dignus uestro swimmo honore sim singu- 
larique iudicio, vos cosdem existimaturos putem, qui 
iudicavistis. 1 omit the words bracketed by Kayser 
which are clearly out of place. The construction is 
complicated ; quare diqnus ete. depends on com- 
memorem in the previous part of the sentence, and 
quvare moust be supplied again with putem. Trans- 
Jate:—* Why I am worthy of this highest office 
which you have conferred upon me, and of the con- 
fidence you have so fully bestowed, and why I think 
that you who have reposed this confidence in me will 
hold your opinion yourselves unchanged.’ The use of 
existimaturos absolute, which is uncommon, may be 
paralleled from § 30 tantwm modo, si quis ea potestate 
temere est usus, existimamus ‘we form our own 
opinion.’ 

§ 4. Itaque me non extrema tribus suffragiorum, 
sed prima ili westri concursus, neque singulae woces 
praecconum, sed una uoce wniversus populus Romanus 
consulem declarauit. Here the unintelligible expres- 
sion extrema tribus suffragiorum is variously dealt 
with by the editors. Kayser brackets tribus, under- 
standing I suppose extrema suffragia suffragiorum. 
This remedy is too heroic, and there is more to be said 
for Richter and Miller’s extrema diribitio suffra- 
giorum. J think the fault lies in suffragiorwm, and 
propose extrema tribus suffragatorwm. 

§7. Neque enim ullo modo facere possum ut...non 
et in hoe magistratu...essem popularis. Here Miiller 
defends the unusual sequence in essem as due to 
attraction to the imperfeet praeponerer above. He 
may be right. Kayser cuts the knot by reading sim. 
I propose existam ; and perhaps, on account of the 
rhythm, we should read popularis existam. 

$25. Cum ad omnia uestra pauct homines eupidi- 
tatis oculos adiecissent. The use of the adjectival 
genitive cupiditatis is bold, but very forcible ; and the 
word should not be bracketed. Cp. § 71 pestilentiae 
jinibus ‘ fever-stricken districts’; § 97 Capuae in 
domicilio swperbiac. ‘Eyes of desire’is to an 
Englishman, however it may sound to German ears, 
an inoffensive expression. 

§ 41. Legatos Tyrwm misimus qui ab illo pecuniam 
depositam nostris recuperarent. 1 suspect for nostris 
we should read xobis. 

§ 49. Vos mihi practori biennio ante, Quirites, hoc 
codem in loco personam hance imposuistis. This speech 
was delivered B.c. 63 ; and the reference is to Cicero’s 
advocacy of the Lex Manilia B.c. 66. By usual 
reckoning this would be four, not two years before ; 
though Zumpt tries to defend the expression as a 
loose one which is nearly correct, as the time was 
really little more than two years, for the speech 
Pro lege Manilia was delivered about the middle of 
66, and this speech at the beginning of 63. Now 
numeral words are a constant source of corruption, 
and are constantly written by means of numerals in 
MSS. : hence it seems to me more resonable to read 
quadriennio ante, cp. p. Caecina § 19, p. tose. Am. 
§ 20. Such a contraction as iii io may easily have 
been mistaken for 77 70. 


De LEGE AGRARIA, IIl.— 






§50. Quia censoribus locati sunt * ct certissimum 
uectigal. Read et pendunt certissimum uectigal. 
§55. Vectigalia locare nusquam licet nisi in hac 


urbe, hoc aut illo ex loco, hac uestrwm frequentia. 
Zaumpt understands hoc of the Rostra, clo of the 
place, apparently unknown (Dict. 4. i. p. 402), not 
far off, where the censoriae locationes took place. 
Rather I think oc means the forum generally, and 
we should read hoc aut nullo ex loco ; and shall then 
be at liberty to suppose that the censoriae locationcs 
took place in the forum. 

§ 57. Se mouecri possessionibus, amicissimis sedibus 


ac dis penatibus negant oporterc. Were amicissimis is 
contrary to prose usage, though it might have stood 
in verse; Verg. de. vy. 57 portus intramus amicos. 
Zumpt reads amoenissimis from Lag. 9 ; but of Lag. 
9 we can only say Won tali auvilio! Miiller after 
Richter reads awitis suis sedibus. 1 suggest wma- 
tissimis. 

§ 59. Hoc capite etiam quaestionem de clarissimis 
uiris, qui populi Romani bella gesserunt, iudiciumque 
de pecuniis repetundis ad x uiros translatum uidetis : 
horum erit nullum iudicium, quantae cuiusque 
manubiac fuerint, quid relatum, quid residwum sit. 
Here as horwm must refer to the decemuiri it is hard 
to interpret : nwllum is contrary to fact, and Baiter 
accordingly, followed by Miiller, conjectures horwim 
erit nunc iudicium ‘They will now have to decide’: 
which makes good sense. (Few, I think, will ac- 
quiesce in the tortuous explanation of Zumpt ot 
nullum ‘there will be no judgment about them’ : 
cp. § 34 de illis interca nemo iudicabit. If Cicero 
had meant this he would have contrived to express 
himself in a manner less liable to be misunderstood.) 
It seems to me best to read horwm erit illud iudicium, 
quantae ; this prospective use of i//ud is quite Cicero- 
nian ; and the confusion between iJud and nulium 
may be illustrated by what I have said on § 55. 

S. G. OWEN. 


* * 
* 


Tue Srpyt iN Prrronius.—Petronius in the 
Satyricon, 48, makes Trimalchio say ‘nam Sibyllain 
quidem Cumis ego ipse oculis meis vidi in ampulla 
pendere, et cum illi pueri dicerent: Z{Bvada, Ti 
0éAers ; respondebat illa: amoBaveiv BeAw.’ 

I lately came across a parallel to this in Kuhn and 
Schwartz’s Norddeutsche Sagen, No. 72, p. 70, under 
the heading ‘ Ewig Leben.’ There are three variants, 
collected from peasants at Thomsdorf, Swinemiinde, 
and Lichterfelde. I cannot say whether attention 
has been called to the story in any folk-lore Journal, 
but Friedlander, the most recent editor of the 
“Cena Trimalchionis, does not seem to know of it, 
so I venture to cite it here. 

‘Once upon a time there was a girl in London who 
wished to live for ever, whence comes the saying :— 


London, London is a fine town 
A maid there prayed to live for ever. 


And to this day she still lives, and is hanging up 
in achurch in a basket, and every S. John’s day 
about noon she eats a cake of white bread.’ 

In the second variant the lady is said to be in the 
pillar of a church at Danzig, and to eat an oblate every 
New Year’s day. She has long repented of her 
wish. 

In the third, her place of abode is not specified. 
She hangs up in a basket in a church and eatsa cake 
of bread ona certain day. Then she cries out ‘ Ewig, 
ewig, ewig,’ and relapses into silence for another 

ear. 
: Kuhn and Schwartz in their note refer to 
Muellenhoff’s Sagen 217, which is not accessible to 
me at this moment. I have no opportunity of 
pursuing the story further, but it does not seem rash 
to conjecture that we are dealing here with a form of 
the story of Tithonus. Evidently in Petronius the 
Sibyl is conceived of as shrivelled np to the size of 
a grasshopper, like Tithonus, or she would not be in 
an ‘ampulla’; and she has also plainly tired, like 
the ladies of London and Danzig, of the privilege of 
immortality. 
M. R. JAMEs, 
* * 
* 
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“Inna: Vis'va.—Proclus in his commentary on 
the Timaeus of Plato quotes as follows from Orpheus 
concerning Hippa: 7 ev yap“Imma tod mavtds otca 
Wuxh kal oft KexAnuevn mapa TH Ocorddyw Taxa meV 
drt kal ev GkuautTaras Kwhoecw evyontes avTis 
ovalwyrTa, Taxa de Kal did Thy akvTatny Tov TavTds 
opay, hs early airia (ii. 124). It is evident from 
this explanation of the name that Proclus was under 
the impression that it was in some way connected 
with ixmos ; but there is another way of explaining 
the name. “Imma (for *FixFa) is easily associated 
with the Vedic Saneerit vis’va ‘all,’ and in the 
Puranas Vis'va is the mother of the Vis'vadevas ‘all 
the gods,’ while the neuter form of the word is used 
to signify ‘the universe’ ‘Weltall’ and exactly 
corresponds in meaning to “Im7a. 

Similarly, the name ‘“Imméueyns (for *FixFouerns) 
(Planudes, Anthologia) may be connected with that 


of Vis'vémands, the reputed author of certain hymns 
of the Rig Veda (v. Grassmann, Wtb. d. R.V. s.v.) 
E. SIBREE. 
* * 
* 

IN a notice of my edition of Xenophon’s Cyro- 
paecdeia, Books VI.-VIII., in the Classical Review 
(vol. v. p. 478) by a Transatlantie writer, whom I 
take this opportunity of thanking, the only instance 
of an error adduced is that ‘the orafio recta of obs 
AauBavorey is given as ef Tis AnPOnoerat instead of ods 
ay AauBarvnre in the note on VII 5, 31.’ 

The error rests with the writer of the notice. If 
he had looked carefully at the note on the text 1. 170, 
he would have found that ef tis Anp@jcerat is given 
as the oratio recta of et tis AnpOein, not of ods 
AapBdvoev 1, 168. 

H. A. Honpen. 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


Cirencester.—A small base of sandstone has been 
found here dedicated after restoration to Jupiter by 
L. Septimius, praeses or governor of Britannia Prima. 
The division was made by Diocletian, and existed, 
with slight modifications, throughout the fourth 
century. The newly-found inscription is our first 
epigraphical testimony to the fact, and suggests in 
addition that Cirencester lay within the limits of 
Britannia Prima. Whether it was the capital is 
uncertain, but at any rate the other remains found 
there suggest that 1t was a place of much impor- 
tance.' 

Silchestev.—The chief results of last year’s 
excavations are as follows: architectural fragments ; 
specimens of Samian ware, including one fine bowl, 
and some black ware with a remarkable velvety 
glaze ; fibulae, and a bronze ornament, plated with 
silver, from the basilica; fragments of glass of 
considerable size; a large amphora repaired with 
care, as if such vessels were scarce at Silchester ; 
a military decoration, of which the only other 
known example is one found near the Roman wall ; 
skeletons of two cats, showing that they were not 
unknown to the Romans as domestic animals. The 
plans of the houses show that, as usual in Roman 
Britain, the rooms were grouped round three sides 
of a courtyard for the sake of warmth.” 


ITALY. 


Verona.—On the left bank of the Adige have 
been discovered a Latin inscription and various 
architectural fragments. The latter consist of 
capitals, bases, and drums of columns, fragments of 
architraves, etc., also part of a marble block carved 
in masterly style with vine-branches and a serpent 
holding a frog between its teeth. The inscription 
runs L * LAETORIYS C F po | B* AEMVLYs. Cf. C.1.L. 
y. 3654. It may be noted that the Veronese were 
enrolled in the tribe Publilia.* 





1 Antiquary, January 1892. 
2 Athenaeum, 2 January 1892. 
3 Notizie dei Lincet, July 1891. 


Este (Venetia).—A fictile vase has been found here 
containing 196 silver denarii and seven aurei. The 
names of 38 gentes are found on these coins, inclu- 
ding the gens Calpurnia (head of Apollo, inser. 
L ‘PISO © FRVGI), Fonteia (head of Apollo Veiovis 
and winged Genius), and Julia (head of Ceres, inser. 
AVG ‘PONT * MAX * COS “TER* DICT“ 1TER). Among 
the Imperial coins are 18 of Tiberius, and five aurei 
(one of Nero and one of Titus).* 

Rimini.—Remains have been found of a Roman 
pavement constructed by C. Caesar, grandson of 
Augustus, In A.D. 1, cf C.LL. xi. 366. Among 
other discoveries on the site are (1) two drums of a 
large fluted column, possibly belonging to a temple 
of Mars, (2) part of a mosaic pavement, - with 
geometrical designs in black and white, (3) a coffer of 
marble covered with tiles, a small bronze amulet, 
and fragments of a vase, (4) several important coins, 
one of Carinus, and two of Constantinus.? 

Ravenna.—A new and important inscription has 
come to light in the church of San Giorgio, forming 
part of a marble sarcophagus, sculptured with two 
tigures in relief, wearing the paludamentnm. Itruns 
C “LARNIVS “ ANTIOCHYVS * | AVGYSTAE * RAVENN[AE] 
* SIBI ~ ET | C “ LARNIO“SIMPLICIANO| . . . . SI 
QVIS ANTE *“ HANC ARCAM | OSSVARIVM * A[LTER]AM 
ARCAM . . . (the end, including the penalty, is 
lost). Cf. C.1.Z. xi. 125, si quid aliud posuerit aut 
condiderit. In line 2 we have for the first time an 
inhabitant of Rayenna so designated. 

Rome.—In the Via Cavour: A large square pedes- 
tal of Greek marble, the lower part wanting ; on the 
top are visible the marks of the feet of the statue ; 
on the front is the inscription, in letters of the 


second century A.D., TYOOKAHC * HAEIOC ° 
TIENTAOQAOC “[TITO|AYKAEITOY * 


['Apye |IOY. It evidently refers to an athlete 
victorious in the pentathlon and honoured with a 
statue, perhaps erected in the residence of the guild 
of athletes of Hercules, of which several have been 





1 Notizie dei Lincei, September 1891. 
® Notizie dei Lincei, June 1891. 
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found near S. Pietro in Vincoli (Bull. Comm. Arch. 
1891, p. 187). Ch C.LG. 2250 (Mu@oxAéous ‘HAso- 
dwpov vixal €, from Samos), and Pausanias vi. 7, 10, 
a statue at Olympia by Polykleitos, the base of 
which was found in 1879, with inscription Mu@oKAjs 
*AAcios: [MoAv]Aecros éemole: “Apyetos (probably the 
second of the name), 

In the Via Emanuele Filiberto, where in 1885 the 
quarters of the eqguites singulares were found, three 
cippt with votive inscriptions have been brought to 
light: (1) to Apollo, put up a.p. 158 by a hastili- 
arius ; (2) to Jupiter Opt. Max., Juno and Hercules, 
by a decurio of the first legion (surnamed Minerva), 
who was promoted by Hadrian to the rank of 
centurion ; the form Herclenti for Hereuli occurs ; 
(3) to Antoninus Pius by the equites singulares 
discharged A.D. 145, with representation of Silvanus. 
Also the lower part of a cippus dedicated by a decwrio 
promoted ez tablifero. The nature of the latter 
office is uncertain ; he may have carried the tablets 
on which were written the ¢itwli of victorious generals. 

In the Via di Borgo Vecchio: A fragment of a 
relief with Mithras slaying a bull, in Greek marble, 
and of good style.® 

In the Via Labicana: The upper part of a 
quadrilateral chamber, with reliefs on the stuccoed 
vaulting ; on two fragments was a representation of 
a biga drawn by a winged Victory, and a flying 
Genius. At a short distance was a sinall colum- 
barium, with urns containing ashes, and on the 
ground fragments of vases, lamps, and large tiles ; 
various inscriptions were also found, one metrical. 

In the Via Salaria : An ancient hunting-knife, well 
preserved, with iron blade, and octagonal bronze 
handle terminating in the head of a wild boar care- 
fully modelled. Also a small torso of a draped 
female figure. and fragments of inscriptions.” 

Under the second arch of the Ponte Sisto from 
the right bank of the Tiber was found a pedestal of 
marble with dedicatory inscription: VICYORIAE 
AveusTA [E | C]JomMITI -poMINORVM | sAJNoTI////1MO- 
NOSTROR ‘| 8° P*Q°‘R| CVRJANTE * ET - DEDICAN- 
[vr | L.] AVR AVIANIO SYMMACHO | E]X * PRAEFEC- 
TIS* VRBI. It issimilar to another found in 1878, and 
formed part of the decoration of the Pons Valentinia- 
nus erected in A.D. 364. On the front towards the 
Campus Martius were statues of Valentinianus and 
Valens ; on the other parapet a statue of Victory of 
which this is the pedestal. The base of the statue 
of Valens was also found, dedicated by this same 
Aurelins Symmachus, who was praefectus urbi A.D. 
364-5.7 

In the bed of the Tiber below the bridge a fine 
bronze helmet has been dredged up, without crest, 
adorned with elegant foliage and meander patterns 
in relief, the cheek-pieces soldered on with silver ; in 
the middle of each side is a projection in which the 
plume was fixed. A large wing of bronze, in good 
preservation, was also found, probably part of the 
statue of Victory mentioned above. 

Near the Ponte Cestio was founda marble statuette 
of Aesculapius, with patera, and serpent at his side, 
standing by an omphalos ; also a nude torso, over 
life-size, of Apollo, of very fine style, and apparently 
of the epoch immediately preceding Pheidias. The 
legs were afterwards found, and the head was iden- 
tified in the Museo delle Terme.# 

Terracina.—A circular chamber has come to light, 
approached by a corridor, in both of which are 
niches ; being close to the Appian Way, it must have 
been a tomb. Several statues were also found, in- 





® Bull. Comm. Arch., July—Sept. 1891. 
7 Notizie dei Lincei, August 1891. 


cluding a fine male torso, in a toga, astatue of Venus, 
a nymph with conch-shell (part of the decoration of 
anymphaeum), resembling one in Visconti, Museo 
Pio. Clem. 1. 85; a male bust, and a female head, 
with head-dress of the Flavian epoch. Also archi- 
tectural fragments, and part of a leaden water-pipe 
inscribed REIPVBL * TARRICINES CYR * VAL GENIALIS. 
(For Tarracine[n]s[is, cf. C.L.Z. x. p. 623). 

Here were also found two fragmentary marble 
statues, the first of good style and correct design, a 
reproduction of the Faun of Praxiteles, the other 
probably an Imperial personage in a richly orna- 
mented dorica with representations of marine deities.* 

Pompeit.—The plan has been published of Insula 
7, Reg. ix., excavated in 1889 (Mau in Rom. Mittl. 
vy. p. 236 ff.) ; it includes three houses. The largest 
is probably a hospitiwn; in one chamber is a 
domestic sacrarium, with a painted figure of a Genius 
pouring a libation on an altar; below is the graffito 
inscription Ex sc. This probably refers to the 
senatus consultum by which the cult of the Genius of 
Augustus was introduced into domestic worship 
(Dio Cass. li. 19, 7). The next house is a tavern, 
and the third the house of P. Aemilius Celer, as the 
gvaftito inscription shows. 

The plan of the excavations at the Porta Stabiana 
has also been published (see Votizie 1890, p. 319).7 

Among the discoveries in the present year the 
most important is that of a domestic lararium placed 
in the upper portion of a cubiculum, with stucco 
mouldings and painted decorations in excellent pre- 
servation. Ina niche isa figure of Hercules, holding 
his club and a vase, and on a ledge a statuette of 
Mercury in gilt bronze, also another of a priestess 
and an amulet representing a dolphin, both in the 
same material, a coloured terra-cotta statue of Pallas, 
a votive offering of a head, and a model of an altar 
with remains of a burnt offering.® 

Canosa (Apulia).—A bronze mirror-case has been 
found here, a product of the Italo-Greek art of the 
third century B.c. The design on the inside is the 
work of a skilful and firm hand, and represents three 
figures, but the upper part of the two on the right is 
lost owing to oxydisation of the surface. The first 
figure on the left represents a youthful female figure 
draped, and embracing a nude female figure ; the 
third isa male. Round the whole is a garland of 
leaves and berries. The scene may represent the 
return of Helen from Aphidnae after the rape of 
Peirithoos and Theseus and her liberation by the 
Dioseuri (Plut. Ties. xxxi. 5, Apollod. iii. 10, 7, 
Ovid, Her. xvi. 147, xvii. 21—28). There is room 
for another male figure on the right, which may have 
been entirely obliterated ; the two would then re- 
present;the Dioscuri. 

For similar mirrors, see Bull. Inst. 1869, p. 47 ff., 
and De Witte, Cabinet Durand 309 note 1, 361, 
371—2.° 

GREECE. 

Athens.—The north front of the Stoa of Attalus 
now lies perfectly open ; beneath its foundations is 
an old conduit of blocks of limestone, apparently older 
than theStoa. North of the so-called Theseion, and 
where the Ajmos and Xépires inscriptions were found 
(AéAtioy 1891, pp. 26, 40) some ancient walls and a 
base of considerable size have come to light.® 

On the site of the new railway-station has been 
found a marble head of a woman, of good workman- 
ship ; the features are finely executed. Itis thought 
to belong to a statue found recently on this site.?° 





58 Athenacum, 21 November 1891. 
° Athenische Mitteilungen xvi. (1891), Heft 3. 
19 Athenaeum, 5 December 1891. 
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In the Dipylon a sanctuary has been discovered in 
the middle of the cemetery, and an inscription of 
forty-two lines, dating from the first century B.c. 
It mentions the worship of Artemis Soteira, which 
was not hitherto known to have existed in Attica ; 
also two new archons. It will be published in the 
Ephemeris Archaiologike, with others relating to 
Dionysiae actors. * 

Eretria.—Dr. Vsoundas in the course of his exca- 
vations has unearthed more than 500 tombs, ranging 
from the sixth century B.c. to the Byzantine period. 
In a tomb of the third century B.c. was found a 
bronze mirror with two handles, one bearing a relief 
of a woman seated on a swan to which she gives 
water to drink out of a skyphos, on the other is a 
woman on horseback. In the same tomb was a 
mirror, with one handle, on which is the bust of a 
woman in relief; also vases of the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.c., including a fine polychrome leky- 
thos inscribed Afyas kadés, and other mirrors with 
fine reliefs. In the tomb of a girl (a coffer of lime- 
stone) were four large lekythoi, with sepulchral scenes, 
and a large vase with twenty-one figures, representing 
the rape of Thetis and nuptial scenes ; all the figures 
are inscribed. On the back is the bust of a woman 
finely worked and painted in enamel, the hair gilt.1? 

Rhamnus.—Excavations have been started inside 
the Acropolis, where a building has been found 
which according to an inscription discovered on the 
spot must bea theatre. It is true that the ground- 
plan is not the ordinary one of a theatre, but the in- 
scription may have been removed there from the 
theatre.® 

Argos.—Further discoveries have been made in the 
theatre (see vol. v. p. 436), and the orchestra itself 
brought to light, and behind it a skene of Roman 
construction composed of three walls built of older 
materials. There are also remains of the older 
Hellenic skene constructed of limestone. To the 
south of the theatre are the walls belonging to the 
parodos, and beyond, the aqueduct which fed the 
theatre. Various remains have also been found, of 
sculpture, terra-cottas, and coins.!! 

Epidauros.—An ancient building has been dis- 
covered to the south-east of the temple of Asklepios, 
and within, remains of an altar surrounded with 
ashes in which are fragments of small vases and 
bronzes. One terra-cotta fragment was found with an 
inscription dating from about 500 B.c. showing it to be 
an avd@nua to Asklepios and Apollo. To the north- 
east of the temple an exedra and several pedestals 
have been found, and votive inscriptions of various 
dates. M. Kavyadias has restored the da(wua of the 
theatre with the ancient stones.” 

Ptoin, Boeotia.—The French school has laid bare 
the temple of Apollo, which is shown to be peripteral, 
with an altar before the east front.® 
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ASIA MINOR. 
Magnesia ad Maeandrum.—tn the agora have 


been found two statues of Athene, one of natural 
size, the other smaller, both headless; also two 
colossal female statues, supposed to represent the city 
of Magnesia, one headless. ‘Two other statues of 
Amazons on horseback, with male figures holding the 
reins, have been found, also numerous inscriptions.” 


H. B. WALTERS. 


Tne British Museum has recently acquired a very 
interesting terra-cotta statuette of a Seilenos carrying 
the infant Dionysos on his left arm, and holding up 
a bunch of grapesin his right hand. The Seilenos is 
a short squat figure covered with shaggy hair; over 
his left arm is heavy drapery falling to the ground. 
The child wears an ivy-wreath, and is supported on 
the left hand of the Seilenos; the face is of the 
type usual in the fourth century B.c. The statuette is 
interesting as being a sort of caricature of the statue 
of Hermes by Praxiteles, and confirms the generally- 
received opinion that the missing right hand of 
Hermes had held up a bunch of grapes. With this 
figure we may compare a Pompeian wall-painting 
published by H. von Rohden in Jahrbuch II. (1887), 
pl. 6, p. 66, which represents a youthful Satyr, with 
pointed ears, nebris, and a wreath on his head, evi- 
dently copied from the figure of Hermes, though 
not immediately from the original. The Pompeian 
figure also holds up a bunch of grapes in his right 
hand, to which the child stretches out both arms. 
The provenance of the Museum statuette is not 
known, but the clay resembles that of Asia Minor. 


H. B. WALTERS. 


Revue numismatique. Quatritme trimestre, 1891. 


Reinach, Théodore.—‘ Monnaies inédites d’ Asie 
Mineure.’ Pages 361-376 form a supplement to the 
author’s excellent Zrois royaumes de l Asie Mineure, 
Cappadoce, Bithynie, Pont (1888). M. Reinach (p. 
374) accepts the view of Prof. Ramsay (Hist. Geogr., 
p- 440) that the Proconsular Era of Bithynia dates 
from (September) 282-1 p.c. instead of from B.c. 
283-2 as previously asserted. Among the new coins 
published is a tetradrachm of Nicomedes II., king 
of Bithynia, with the date ‘149’ corresponding to 
B.C. 149-8. This is the earliest date that appears on 
Bithynian coins. Pages 377-401 contain an account 
of the kings of Galatia. A new coin is published 
attributed to Deiotarus Philadelphus the last king of 
Paphlagonia (died B.c. 4 ?) and his wife Adobogiona. 
Babelon, E.—‘ Aradus.’ Pp. 402-432. The con- 
cluding part of M. Babelon’s monograph on the 
coins of Aradus.—Obituary. C. Ludwig Miiller 
(with bibliography). 





W. Wrorn. 





SUMMARIES OF 


Hermes, vol. xxv. part 1, contains :— 

O. Kern: die boiotischen Kabiri: Goethe said of 
these deities, ‘Sind Gotter wundersam eigen, die sich 
immerfort selbst erzeugen, und niemals wissen, was 
sie sind.’ New light has lately heen thrown on the 
subject by the discovery of the Kabirion at Thebes, 
mentioned in Pausan. ix. 25. The preliminary re- 


PERIODICALS. 


ports of the excavations are given in Miith. des 
Athen. Instituts xii. 269, xiii. 81, 111, 412. The vases 
discovered represent Kaferpos (always in the sing.) 
and a youth ais, apparently his son. There seems 
to be an analogy between this pair and the Phanes- 
Dionysos and Dionysos Zagreus, always a youth, of 
the Orphie Theogony. This Orphic influence proba- 
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bly came from Athens. (Conf. what Pausan. says iv. 
i, 8 of Methapos.) The cult of the Theban Kabiri 
therefore seems less ancient than has hitherto been 
supposed : it was probably introduced from Athens 
in the sixth century and connected with the cult of 
the indigenous Dionysos. ‘The cult may have pene- 
trated to Samothrace in the time of Epaminondas. 

Th. Mommsen : das Diocletianische Edict iiber die 
Waarenpreise. After mentioning the fragments 
found since the publication of vol. iii. of the C.L.L. 
in 1873, he discusses in separate sections (1) Pur- 
purlinnen : showing how in the time of Diocletian 
linen articles of dress had to a great extent ousted 
the woollen toga and tunic ; (2) das Goldpfund und 
der diocletianische Denar: the section wep) xpucod 
shows that a pound of gold was equivalent to 50,000 
denarii, while it appears from a comparison of vit. 
Elag. 24, 3 and Eumen. panegyr. 11, 14 that the 
denarius was lowered to the value of. the sestertius. 
This change probably dated from Aurelian. From 
Aurelian to Constantine the monetary system rested on 
a gold-pound of 50,000 denarii ; a gold-piece of #, lb. 
and a copper piece of jy of the gold piece. ‘This 
arrangement was again modified by Constantine. 

M. Schanz: die Apollodoreer und die Theodoreer. 
On these two Schools of Rhetoric see Quint. 3, 1, 17. 
Rhode (Rhein. Mus. 41, p. 181) and Blass (Griech. 
Beredsamkeit von Alex. bis auf Aug. p. 157) both 
maintain that the difference between these Schools 
was one not of principle, but of questions of detail. 
Schanz however tries to show from Senec. Controv. ii. 
1, 36 and from Anonymus Sequerianus (published in 
Spengel’s Lhetores Graeci vol. i. p. 427 fol.) that 
questions of principle were really involved: e.g. (1) 
whether the narratio, prooemium and peroratio are 
always necessary to an oration, as the Apollodoreans 
said, or may in certain cases be dispensed with as 
the Theodoreans maintained, (2) whether the order 
of these parts must be the same or may vary, (3) 
whether the parts of a speech are inseparable wholes 
or not, and other similar questions which, though 
they may in a sense be called matters of detail, really 
amount to this—that the Apollodoreans regard- 
ed rhetoric as an emorhun with unchangeable rules, 
the Theodoreans as a réxvn modifiable for particular 
needs. 

Ed. Thramer: Huphorion bet Plutarch. Ave the 
3 hexameters in Plut. de sera num. vind. 12 to be 
attributed to the xiA:a@des of Euphorion or not ? 
Thramer says yes, and thinks that other examples 
of late vengeance in Plutarch come from the same 
source. The xAiades were a sort of sermon on the 
text ‘ill-gotten wealth profiteth not.’ The fifth book 
contained according to Suidas xpnopol bia YiAtwy erav 
amotedeobevtes, Which tay mean oracles fulfilled 
after 1000 years, or in the course of 1000 years, which 
Thramer prefers. 

A. Krause: Beitrége zur Alexander-Geschichte : 
(1) zur Erklarung der Tabelle unreiner Volker im 
judaisirenden Pseudokallisthenes. (2) zum Ephoros- 
fragment No. 135. (3) hat Alexander stets Schleu- 
derer in seinem Heer gehabt ? (4) tiber die richtige 
Benutzung Arrians und der Aeydueva. (5) iiber die 
Occupationsarmee und die Satrapenheere Alexanders 
des Grossen. 

G. Knaack: <Analecta (Conf. Herm. 
foll.). 

J. Geffcken : 
lien. 

G.Kaibel: Sententiarwm liber quintus (see Herm. 
xxti. 497). 

H. Kiihlewein : die handschriftliche Grundlage, des 
hippokratiscken Pragmatikon und eine lateinische 
Ubersetzung desselben. The translation is fonnd in 


Xvill, 28 


die Kallimachoscitate der Ibisscho- 


the parchment MS. G. 108 inf. fol. in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan (ninth or tenth century) and was 
probably made in the fifth or sixth century. The 
language is nearly that of the sermo vulgaris. 

KE. Curtius: Wie die Athener Ionier wurden. An 
important article dealing with the pre-historic 
migrations from the coast-towns of Ionia into Attica, 
as evidenced by the development of the Apollo- 
worship and other less well-known cults. It was not 
an immigration for purposes of conquest by whole 
tribes coming over with women and children, but a 
continuous migration of families, coming over in 
groups, and forming by superior culture a new 
national character. 

Miscellen. Th. Mommsen: zu den notae twris. A 
list of abbreviations contained in a MS. recently ac- 
quired by the Royal Library at Berlin (No. 1741 of 
the Phillipps collection). 

H. Dessan, zw Athenweus :— C. Sallius Aristaene- 
tus, orator maximus. 

Br. Keil, Zusatz 2u Bd. xxiii. p. 

Vol. xxv. Part 2. contains :— 

U. von Wilamowitz-Mollendorf : die Uberlicferung 
der Aischylos-Scholien. 

P. Wendland : die Tendenz des platonischen Men- 
exenus (Hin Beitrag zu Geschichte der attischen 
Beredsamkeit), a discussion of the questions :— Was 
Plato or some one else the author? If Plato, what was 
the aim of the dialogue ? If another, was it a con- 
temporary of Plato, or a later rhetorician? For the 
date of the dialogue we have a terminus post quem 
in 387 B.c. (the peace of that year is mentioned) and 
a terminus ante quem in 380 B.c. the date of the 
Panegyric of Isocrates. Wendland decides that 
Plato was the author. 

U. von Wilamowitz-Mollendorf: zu Plutarchs 
Gastmahl der Sieben IWeisen. The article contains 
(1) a somewhat acrimonious criticism of the text of 
the treatise and eritical method by Bernardakis in 
Vol. i. of the Moralia, (2) a number of evitical notes 
on disputed passages. 

Th. Mommsen: die Scriptores Historiae Augusta. 
Dessau (in vol. xxiv. 337 f.) tried to prove that the 
biographies were written in the second half of the 
fourth century, though pretending to belong to the 
period between Diocletian and Constantine. Momm- 
sen holds that they were really written in the latter 
period, but supplemented and here and there re- 
written in the former. Arguments against the later 
date are (1) The question cui bono ?—why should a 
writer under Theodosius do so much to celebrate and 
flatter the family of Constantine, which had died 
out? (2) Christianity is spoken of, as a heathen 
would naturally speak of it under Constantine ; but 
hardly as a heathen of the time of ‘’heodosius, when 
it was the state-religion. (3) Geographical deseriptions 
are mainly consistent with the time of Diocletian 
and Constantinople is never mentioned. (4) With re- 
gard to civil and military offices (a) no mention 
made of comites, instituted at the end of Constan- 
tine’s reign, (b) praefectus used as commander of a 
legion in accordance with Diocletian arrangement, (c) 
tribunus used consistently with Diocletian period, (d) 
title of magister militwm not known, (ce) names of 
bodies of troops correspond to pre-Diocletian time, 
(f) limitanei not mentioned, (gy) magister officiorum 
not mentioned, (h) castvenses used in old military sense. 
(5) The gold-piece is called aureus, and not solidus, as 
after Constantine. (6) Centum sestertia = argenti librae 
triginta (Eliog. 24, 3) consistently with the Diocle- 
tian period. With regard to authorship ete. the 
Lives fallinto four groups :— (1) Hadr.—Alex. Sev. (2) 
Eliog.—Gordian iii. (3) Phil.—Claud. (4) Aurel.—Carus. 
The subseriptions of groups (1) and (2) are probably 
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corrupt, and no definite information can be gained as 
to the authorship of particular Lives, though there 
is no reason to doubt that Spartian, Lampridius and 
Capitolinus were real writers, and Dessau can hardly 
be followed in ascribing all the Lives to one author 
of the fourth century. Sixteen biographies in (1) 
are dedicated to Diocletian ; of these the nine of the 
recognised emperors are genuine, though corrupted, 
historical authorities, but the seven of the co-regents 
or usurpers are either taken from the former or for- 
geries, though they contain a few independent his- 
torical facts. It deserves notice that the accepted 
account of the civil wars in the reign of Severus is 
mainly derived from this suspicious source. Group 
(3) was undoubtedly written by Trebellius Pollio 
shortly before March 304 a.p., who probably used 
Dexippus as one of his chief authorites. There is 
no reason to doubt that group (4) was written by 
Vopiscus shortly before the death of Constantine in 
306, while group (2) were probably written all by 
the same hand between 327 and 337 a.p., Herodian 
being to a great extent used as an authority. The 
earlier groups were probably to some extent worked 
up by the writer of group (2) and the lives of the 
pretenders and co-empero’s jit in, the unknown 
historian Cordus, so often ceed with contempt, being 
probably a man of straw to whom anecdotes and 
frivolous details might conveniently be ascribed. 
Dessau is however quite right right in believing that 
a number of points prove a post-Constantinian redac- 
tion of the Lives, Aurelius Victor and Kutropius 
being probably made use of ; and this second 
diacKkevacry}s has probably given to the biographies 
as a whole much of the uniformity in style ete. 
which Dessau rightly notes. ‘he article concludes 
with some account of the MSS. and some tex- 
tual criticism. 

C. Hofstede de Groot, zwr Handschriftenkcunde des 
Cato major. 

C. de Boor, zwr Chronographie des Theophanes. 

Miscellen. E. Dopp, die Geburtsolympiade des 
Ephorus und Theopomp bei Suidas. 

E. Bethe, Seytobracnion bet Pausanias. 

Br. Keil, (a) Apollo in der Milyas (b) zur Pausa- 
niasfrage. 

P. Stengel, Spayia. 

G. Busolt, zur Schatzmeisterurkunde. (C.I.A. iv. 
UDR) x 

Ed, Wolfflin, Quintilians Urtheil tiber Seneca. 

F. Spiro, zw Catulls Coma Berenices. 

C. de Boor, Berichtigung zw Bd. xxi. 

Vol. xxv. Part 3. contains :-— 

U. P. Boissevain, cin verschobencs Fragment des 
Cassius Dio (79, 9, 6). The fragment, No. 77 in 
Ursinus, derived from the excerpts wep) mpeoSewy in 
the Constantine Encyclopaedia, has generally (see 
Mommsen rim. Gesch. v. 410, 1) been referred to 
195 a.p. in Severus’ reign, and placed in book 79 of 
the epitome of Xiphilinus. Jt is shown here most 
conclusively that the passage really belongs to 
Trajan’s reign, the Severus mentioned being not the 
emperor but some general of Trajan. 

M. Rubensohn, zu der Chronologie des Kuaisers 
Severus Alexander und ihrer litterarischer Uber- 
licferung. A comparison of the dates given in the 
Chronographer of 354 (edited by Mommsen) No. 10, 
and the Liber Generationis, which is the oldest re- 
cension and tolerably faithful translation of the 
Xpovixav of Hippolytus. 

O. Hirschfeld (a) zur Geschichte des Pannonisch- 
dalinatischen Krieges. ‘The only historical accounts 
of this war ‘ gravissimum omnium externorum bello- 
rum post Punica’ are those of Velleius Patereulus, 
brief and rhetorical, and Dio Cassius, confused and 


not contemporaneous. Inscriptions give little fresh 
information, though to a certain extent they serve to 
localize some of the places named in the historians. 
The date of the capture of Cludetrium, and with it 
the end of the war, has generally from C7. Z. ix. 6637 
been assumed to be Aug. 3.12 a.pD. This Hirschfeld 
contests, and consequently denies that on the ground 
of this date the time of the Varus-disaster, which 
took place immediately before the close of the war, 
can be fixed. He believes that it was not till the 
extreme end of the summer that either event took 
place. (6) zur annalistischen Anlage der Taciteischen 
Geschichteswerkes. Tacitus, not withstanding his ori- 
ginality, and marked characteristics as an historian, 
was not able to free himself from the annalistic 
method of writing history. This is most apparent in 
the Histories, where in spite of the unimportance of 
the date, he begins with Jan. 1. 69. a.p. But the 
same thing is apparent in the Annals, though in a 
number of passages he struggles with it (conf. 
especially iv. 71) and does in effect, when narrating 
foreign wars ete., occasionally depart from it (xi. 8 
xii. 40 ete. ). 

L. Herbst, zur Urkunde in Thukyd. v. 47. A 
comparison of the inscription communicated by 
Kumanudes in the Athenaion vol. 5, p. 333, with the 
treaty in Thue. v. 47 led Kirehhoft in Herm. xii, 368 
ff. to express very unfavourable opinions as to the 
state of the text of Thucydides even in the oldest MSS. 
This view Herbst now seeks to controvert (1) by 
examining a number of passages which Kirchhotf pro- 
posed to alter (2) by considerations as to the matter 
of the treaty. 

E. Maus, Kallimachos wnd Kyrene. 

C. Robert, Archdologische Nachlese (vid. Bd. xxii, 
p. 445 ff.). (a) die Schlacht bei Oinoa. (6) Freier- 
mord des Odysseus. (¢) gum Fries des Erechtheions. 
(d) die delische Archermosinscript. 

A. Piccolomini, Bios ‘Oujpov ex ecodice M. A. 
Mureti. 

G. Knaaeck, Stimiewm. 

Miscelien: G. Busolt, Bruchstiick einer attischen 
Schatzmeisterurkunde. 

G. H. Mueller, de origine pariiculae éy: de soph. 
Antig. versu 587 quaestiuncula. 

W. Passow, Verjahrung in Blutsachen. 

O. Crusius, Nachtrdgliches zur Comedia Bile und 
zu Hans Sachs. 

H. Dessau, ein iibersehenes Brachstiick der Corne- 
tius Nepos. 

Vol. xxv. Part 4. contains :— 

H. von Arnim: iiber einer stoischen Papyrus der 
hereulanensischen Bibliothek. A Stoic fragment 
found among the Epicurean treatises contained in the 
papyri of Hereulaneum, Hitherto only published 
in the Naples Collection (Coll. Alt. x. 112—117). 
This however may be corrected and supplemented by 
the Oxford copy. Herr von Arnim discusses (1) the 
text so improved, (2) the philosophical importance of 
the fragment, (3) its authorship, which he thinks may 
be attributed to Chrysippus. 

B. Kubler. Jsidorusstadien. The Origines of 
Isodorus may be described as a conversation-lexicon, 
with illustrations taken from various authors, form- 
ing thus a kind of mosaic put together from citations. 
The points dealt with here are (1) die iilteste Wolfen- 
biittler Handschrift der Origines. This was not used 
by Otto in his Leipzig edition of 1833, but is one of 
the best MSS. dating from the eighth century. (2) 
die juristischen Partien der Etymologien, in which 
the readings of the Wolfenbiittler MS. are given for 
ii. 10 de lege, and more of the Codex Guelferbytanus 
for Book y. (3) Isidorus und Tertullian. Light is 
thrown upon the text of Tertullian de spectaculis 
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(contained in only one injured MS.) by Isidorus Orig. 
xviii. 16—59, where much of Tertullian’s tract is 
copied. 

P, Trautwein: die Memoiren des Dikaios: eine 
Quelle des Herodototeischen Geschichtswerkes. It is 
generally assumed that Herodotus derived the story 
of the miraculous sign previous to Salamis in vill. 65 
from the lips of Dikaios himself. Trautwein argues 
that he got it from some writing of Dikaios, pro- 
bably a memoir of the times of the Persian war. 
From this source Herodotus may have got the very 
full information which he gives about the history of 
Demaratus, who is mentioned in viii. 65 as the friend 
and companion of Dikaios, and also various details 
which must have come from an eye-witness (and 
Dikaios was an exile in Persia) with regard to the 
march of the Persian army. 

G. Busolt, zur Brganzung der attischen Schatzemeis- 
terurkunden 1, C.I.A. iv. 179 A.B. 

G. Kaibel Xenophons Kynegetikos. A defence of 
the authorship of the Kynegetikos not only as regards 
the main portion of the work, which is generally 
admitted, but also of the rhetorical commencement 
and conclusion. The difference of style in Xeno- 
phon’s works is caused by his method of adapting 
style and expression to the material and subject of 
his works. ‘The Kynegetios, a panegyric on hunting 
as the Ockonomikos is on agriculture, was not a youth- 
ful work of Xenophon. The signs of similarity to 
the writings of Isocrates rather point to the later 
part of Xenophon’s life. 

B. Keil, Hin silberinventar des Amphiaraos von 
Oropus. A discussion of an inscription containing 
a list of the dpyupduara Tod cod “Amptapdov publish- 
in vol. ix. of the Epnuepls Apxaoroyinn. The i- 
scription must date between 316 and 146 B.c., Ze. the 
time of the Boeotian league ; and the writing shows 
that it was nearer the latter date, perhaps about 200 
z.c, The language confirms this. The Ptolemy 
mentioned in line 9 may be Ptolemy Philopator who 
intervened against Philip V. of Macedonia in favour 
of the conquered Greeks in 217 B.c. The article ends 
with a discussion of the numerical symbols contained 
in the inseription. 

P. Viereck : das Senatsconsult von Tabae. This is 
as.e. in Greek discovered by Deschamps and Doublet 
in Caria, and published in Bull. de corresp. hell, xiii. 
p. 507 foll. he text is given with the Latin trans- 
lation. The inscription is earlier than Nov. 82 B.c. 
for Sulla has still the title of airoxparwp but not yet 
the cognomen of ’Erappdébitos. The s.c. should be 
compared with that of Statonicea. 

Miscellen : L. Holzapfel, zw Cic. ad. Att.iv 16, an 
attempt to show that Mommsen’s reconstruction of 
iv. 16—19 in Zeitsch. f. Altth. Wiss. 1845 p. 779 
foll. is open to doubt. 

Th. Mommsen: zur Jlatetnischen 
(Nachtrag 2 Bd. xxi. p. 142 foll.). 

S. Linde: Hinendatiunculae to Cic. de fin. iii. 4. 
15, Sen. nat. quaest. 1, 2 and Catull. 62, 56. 

G. Busolt, Nachtrag zw C.1.A. iv. 179 B. 


Stichometrie 


The American Journal of Philology. Whole 


No 46. July 1891. 


Servius on the tropes and figures of Vergil, 1st 
paper, by J. L. Moore. Nowhere does Servius show 
any purpose of arranging his treatment of tropes 
and figures according to any formal system. Donatus 
or a common authority was probably his principal 
source. The writer indicates the differences of 
Servius from other authorities as well as the agree- 
ments. On the ancient Armenian version of Plato, by 
F. ©. Conybeare [see Class. hev. 111. 340]. This 
version, which includes Euthyphro, Apology, 





Timaeus, Laws, Minos, is made from a text from 
which Cod. Vat. A is more or less remotely derived 
and is, after the Clarkian Codex, probably the 
oldest independent witness to the text which we 
possess. It is made from a minuscule cod., in which 
the words were divided and some few stops intro- 
duced. On digamma in post-Homerie Ionic, by H. 
W. Smyth : (1) in Literature, we find F retained in 
elegy twice, in iambic poems four times, in the metre 
of Solon once ; F violated in elegy 53 times, in iambic 
and trochaic poems 55, in the melic of Anakreon 15 
times, (2) in inscriptions. No exx. in Asiatic Ionic, 
but some in the Island Jonicand western Ionic. The 
Naxian aFirod to be compared with the Attic aFirap, 
recently discovered. The reviews are Max Bonnet’s 
Le Latin de Grégoire de Tours by H. Winton, and 
Recent Sapphie Literature by C. W. Super. Prof. 
Jebb writes a reply to Prof. M. W. Humphreys’ 
criticism on his report of L’s readings in the 
Antigone. 


Harvard Studies 
Vol. II. 1891. Pp. 218. 


1 H. W. Haley, Quaestiones Petronianoe. In 
answer to the question, When did Encolpius and 
other characters of the satires live ?—it is argued 
from the allusions in the satires that the time is 
limited ‘a parte ante’ by 735 A.U.C. and ‘a parte 
post’ by 746, and 740 is selected as the date of 
Encolpius’ journey. In answer to the second 
question, In what city did Trimalchio live ?—it is 
argued that it was in Campania, and the elaims of 
Naples, Cumae «nd Puteoli are considered and those 
of Puteoli are preferred. 

9, F. W. Nicolson, Greek and Roman Barbers. 
The article treats of the rise of the profession, 
of the shop of the barber and of his varied work. 
The different modes of cutting hair are distinguished 
and the implements employed are described. 

3. M.H. Morgan, Some constructions in Andocides. 
This treats of the infinitive with impersonal verbs 
and with wéAdw, and also of the moods in indirect 
discourse, arranged according to the verbs introducing 
them. It closes with a comparative table. 

4, F. D. Allen, Gajus or Gaius ? The investiga- 
tion shows that it was originally Gauius but by 190 
B.c. had passed at Rome into Gaius and was custom- 
arily so pronounced until the end of the first century 
of our era and probably still longer, and that-Gajus 
was a later pronunciation. 

5. J. C. Rolfe, An inscribed kotylos from Boeotia, 
(cuts). The cup described, which is of Boeotian 
origin and is probably much earlier than 360 B.c., 
has the inscription Topyivids eut 6 xédtudAos: adds 
k[aA]o. It is apparently unique in having the 
ownership indicated by a proper adjective in the 
nominative. Forms which have been assigned to the 
xérvdos are represented. As the literary evidence on 
this point is unsatisfactory, the writer describes eight 
vases which have the name inscribed upon them. 

6, J. W. H. Walden, Nedwm. The dwmappend- 
ed to ne is equivalent to the English ‘yet,’ and 
nedwm means ‘in order that not yet.” Nedwin was 
used only in sentences in which the central idea ex- 
pressed or involved a negation. 

7. J. B. Greenough, Some wses of neque (nec) in 
Latin. mn several uses the force of the connective 
seems to vanish. But probably it is equivalent to 
‘not either,’ ‘neither,’ and denies an inference which 
one might draw from the preceding. 

gs. J. R. Wheeler, The participial construction 
with tvyxavew and kupeiv. This is largely a statis- 
tical paper giving the combinations of the various 
tenses of participles in connection with various tenses 
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and moods of the verbs with which they are connected, 
treating especially of the aorist participle with the 
imperfect and present indicative. 

9. J. W. White, Zhe ‘stage’ in Aristophanes. 
The results of an investigation are given which 
favour the proposition that ‘the Comedies of 
Aristophanes could not have been performed on the 
stage of Vitruvius.’ The writer endeavours to show 
that the use of avaBalvew and karaBalvew in certain 
passages does not prove the existence of the stage, as 
has been thought, and that caraBatvew in one of them 
even proves its non-existence. It is also shown that 
its non-existence is favoured by the fact that in 
twenty-five situations the chorus and actors are at the 
same time on the same level, that in several plays the 
chorus and actors go off together, that in two scenes 
in Lysistrata the stage would have been too shallow 
for the exeeution of the dance-movement by a chorus 
of twenty-four persons, that in three plays there 
would not have been room for the action of all the 
persons, that in many cases there is dialogue in a 
familiar manner between chorus and actors, that 
there was not room upon the stage for the excd«Anua, 
which was certainly used, and that the assumption 
of the non-existence of the stage removes the diffi- 
culty of the distribution of the parts. 

General Index.—Index of Citations. 


The Theol. Lit. Zeit. contains the following 
reviews : 


No. 18.—September 5, 1891. 

Philonis De aeternitate mundi ed. et prolegomenis 
instruxit F. Cumont, Berlin 1891—by E. Schiirer. 
‘Bernays used for his edition of de aet. m. only one 
MS.,- Laurentianus plut. X. cod. 20 saec. XIII. ; 
but the author has examined three further MSS. 
(1) Petropolit. sc. XIII.-XIV. (2) Venetus Mar- 
cianus 40 se. XIV. (3) Vaticanus 381 se. XIII.—XIV. 
All four MSS. are traced to one original ; Cumont 
agrees with Bernays, that the Laur. is the best cod. 
but he finds that the readings contained in Petr. and 
Venet. are not unfrequently preferable to those of 
Laur. He contends further against Bern. that the 
treatise isa genuine work of Philo. But he does 
not succeed in proving that the term @eds dpards 
applied to the world, and the conception of the 
world as ayévntos and a@pOapros, are Philonic. The 
fact that Euseb. (2ecl. Hist. 11. 18) in his index of 
Philo’s writings omits this book, is fatal to Cumont’s 
theory.’ : 

No. 19.—September 19. 

P, Wendland, Neu entdeckte Fragmente Philos, 
etc. Berlin 1891—by E. Schiirer. ‘In the course 
of his studies in connection with a complete edition 
of Philo’s works which the author (together with L. 
Cohn) proposes to bring out, he has discovered frag- 
ments of the following books: De victimis (Mangey’s 
ed. II., 237-250) in a Florentine MS. (Laur. LXXXV., 
10), Mep uns B’ in the ‘Florilegium of Leontius 
and Johannes,’ Zntjwata Kat Adoes (the original 
Greek wording) in a Munich MS. of the commentary 
of Procopius of Gaza on the Pentateuch ; he has also 


shown that the treatise De mercede meretricis is a 
portion of the book De sacrifictis Abelis et Cain.’ 

B. Weiss, Die Johannes-Apokalypse, Textkrit. 
Untersuchungen u. ‘Textherstellung [Texte u. 
Untersuch. VII. Bd. I. Hft.J, Leipzig 1891—by 
E. Schiirer. ‘This is a minute and exhaustive 
inquiry into the chararacter and the value of the MSS. 
on which the text of Revel. depends. Only the five 
majusc. MSS. are examined, the minuse. MSS., ancient 
versions, and patristic quotations are not taken into 
consideration. The text approved of by the author 
agrees rather with Westcott-Hort’s than with 
Tischendorf‘s edition. B. W. differs however from 
the English editors in rejecting more frequently than 
they do the authority of A, and in accepting the 
readings of the different MSS. in accordance with 
the merits of each separate case.’ 

No. 20.—October 3. 

F. Godet, Kommentar zu dem 1. Briefe an die 
Korinther. Deutsch bearb. von P. und K. Wunder- 
lich. 2 Thle. Hannover 1886 u. 88—by W. 
Weiffenbazh. ‘ Written in aclear and elegant style. 
Of great value are the dissertations, forming an 
appendix, on ‘‘ the speaking of women in public ” (II. 
p- 174 sg.) and on “ speaking with tongues” (II. p. 
177-9) etc. G.’s. peculiar position in regard to text- 
criticism cannot be maintained; the text furnished 
by &, A, B, C, is all through superior to that adopted 
by the author, being a combination of the Graeco-lat.’ 
codd. D EF Gand the later Byzant. codd. K L P. 
—Studia biblica et ecelesiastica vol. I. and III. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1890-1891—by E. Schiirer. 
‘Almost all the contributions are learned works on 
special subjects, of high scholarly value.’ Short 
summaries of the contents of the various papers’ are 
given. 

No. 21.—October 17. 

W. Wright, Lectures on the Comparative Grammar 
of the Semitie Language, Cambridge Univers. Press. 
1890—by A. Miiller. ‘The work of a real master, 
edited by Prof. Robertson Smith with the greatest 
and most exemplary care.’ Edwin Hatch, The 
Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the 
Christian Church. Lond. Williams and Norgate 1890 
—hby E. Sehiirer. ‘ Harnack had shown in his Dog- 
mengeschichte the far-reaching influence of the Greek 
mindon the shaping of Christian doctrine ; the author 
has traced the same in all the various provinces of the 
intellectual life of the Church. He proceeds cau- 
tiously from facts to general principles which are 
illustrated by a wealth of detail.’ 

No. 23.—November 14. 

H. GC. Hoskier, A full account and collation of the 
Greek cursive codex Evangelium 604—[Egerton 2610 
Brit. Museum]. London, Nutt. 1890—by O. v. 
Gebhardt. ‘The cod. (XI. cent.) is distinguished by 
a number of excellent readings, which are of impor- 
tance for the history of the text (cp. St. Luke ITI. 
23 and XI. 2). The author shares Dean Burgon’s 
views in regard to the importance of this MS. His 
work is painfully conscientious and accurate, but 
shows a want of training in the reading of MSS.’ 

C. MERK. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Anecdota Oxoniensia, Part 7. Collations from the 
Harleian MS. of Cicero 2682. 4to. Clarendon 
Press. 7s. 6d. 

Bendall (H.) and Lawrence (C. E.) Graduated 
NO. XLVIII. VOL. VI. 


Passages from Greek and Latin Authors for first 
sight translation. Selected and supplied with 
Short Notes for Beginners. Part. I.: Easy. 
Cr, Svo. 88 pp. Cambridge Press. 12. 6d. 

G 
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Caesar. Gallic War. Book Il. Edited by M. J. F. 
Brackenbury. 12mo. Percival. 1s. 6d. 

Hurris (Helen B.) The newly-recovered Apology of 
Aristides : its Doctrine and Ethics, with Extracts 
from the translation by Prof. J. Rendel Harris. 
Cr. 8vo. 104 pp. Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 

Headlam (W.) On Editing Aeschylus: a Criticism. 
8vo. Sewed. 162 pp. Nutt. 6s. 

Herodotus. Tales from, with Attic dialectical forms. 
Selected for easy Greek reading, by G. S. Farnell. 
18mo. 162 pp. Maemillan. 1s. 6d. 

Homer. The Story of the Iliad. By the Rev. 
Alfred J. Church. With illustrations after 
Flaxman. vi, 314 pp. Cr. 8vo. Seeley. 5s. 

—. The Story of the Odyssey. By the Rev. 

A. J. Church. With illustrations after Flaxman. 

vi, 306 pp. Cr. 8vo. Seeley. 5s. 

Iliad. Book VI. With Notes, Vocabu- 

lary, and Translation for Beginners. By B. J. 

Hayes. 12mo. Clive. 2s. 6d. 

Odyssey. Books XI. and XII. 
J. H. Haydon and F. G. Plaistowe. 
Clive. 2s. 6d. 

Juvenal. Satires VIII., X., XIII. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by A. H. Allcroft and 
A. F. Burnet. 12mo. Clive. 3s. 6d. 











Edited by 
Cr. 8vo. 


Litany and Hymns in Greek Verse. Translated by 
Allen W. Chatfield. 4th edition. With Ap- 
pendix. Cr. 8vo, Frowde. 5s. 

Maemillan’s Shorter Latin Course. By A. M. Cook. 
Key to. 12mo. Maemillan. 4s. 6d. 

Ovid. Tristia. Book I. The Text revised, with an 
Introduction and Notes by 8. G. Owen. 2nd edit. 
Revised. 12mo. Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. 

Plato. Meno. With Introduction and Notes by 
St. George Stock. 2nd edition, revised. 12mo. 
Clarendon Press. 2s. 

Pollard (Alice). True Stories from Greek History. 


Post 8vo. 324 pp. Griffith. 2s. 6d. 
Sellar (W. Y.) The Roman Poets of the Augustan 
Age: Horace and the Elegiae Poets. With a 


Memoir of the Author by Andrew Lang.  8vo. 
370 pp. Frowde. 14s. 

Stedman (A. M. M.) Easy Greek Passages for Un- 
seen Translation. 12mo. 56 pp. Methuen. 1s. 6d. 

Virgil. Aeneid. Book VII. Edited with Intro- 
duction, Notes, ete., by A. H. Allcroft and S. M. 
-Neatby. Cr. 8vo. Clive. 3s. 

Xenophon. Anabasis. Book I. With Map, Plan, 
Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises for Translation. 
Edited by M. J. F. Brackenbury. 12mo. 124 pp. 
Percival. 2s. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Ahrens (H. L.) Kleine Schriften. J. Zur Sprach- 
wissenschaft. Besorgt von C. Haeberlin. Mit 
einem Vorwort von O. Crusius. 8vo. xv, 584 pp. 
Hannover, Hahn. 16 Mk. 

Antologia di traduzioni classiche dagli_ serittori 
ereci e latini compilata di G. Falorsi. Parte I. : 
I Poeti. 16mo. viii, 401 pp. Firenze, Lemonnier. 
2 lire 50. 

Arbois de Jubainville (H.) Les noms gaulois chez 
César et Hirtius. ‘De bello gallico.’ 1'¢ Série : 
Les composés dont Rix est le dernier terme. 18mo. 
Paris, Bouillon. 4 fres. 

Aristoteles. De Republica Atheniensium. Aristotelis 
qui fertur liber -AOnvatway  TloAvrela. Post 
Kenyonem edid. H. van Herwerden et J. van 
Leeuwen. Accedunt manuscripti apographun, 
observationes palaeographicae cui tabulis IV, 
indices locupletissimi. 16, 242 pp. gr. S8vo. 
Lugd. Batay., apud A. W. Sijthoff. 3.60. 

Aristotelis Modtrela’ A@nvatwy iterum ediderunt Kaibel 
et Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. 12mo. xv, 100 pp. 
Berlin. Weidmann. 1 Mk. 80. 


Bachof (&.) Worterverzeichnis zu Xenophon’s 


Anabasis. Nach der Reihenfolge der Paragraphen 
zusammengestellt. Heft 1. Buch I.-IIl. 8vo. 
76 pp. Paderborn, Schéningh. 1 Mk. 


Barco (G. B.) Esereizi per lo studio della gram- 
matica latina. Svo. 197 pp. Torino, E. Loescher. 
1 lire 80 

Beck (J. W.)  Observationes criticae et palaeo- 
graphicae ad Flori epitomam de Tito Livo. 4to. 
28, xxxvill. pp. Groningen. 3 Mk. 20. 

Bender (F.) Kassische Bildermappe. Abbildungen 
kiinstlerischer Werke zur Erlauterung wichtiger 
Schulschriftsteller. Herausgegeben unter Mit- 
wirkung von E. Anthes und G. Forbach. Heft 
1-7. 4to. Plates 4 pp. Darmstadt, Zedler u. 
Vogel. Each, 1 Mk. 20. 

Benndorf (O.) Wiener Vorlegebliitter fiir archaeo- 


logische Uebungen. 1890-91. Folio. 12 plates, 
with 4 pp. Text. Wien, A. Holder. Boards. 
12 Mk. 

Bethe (.) Thebanische Heldenlieder. Untersuch- 


ungen iiber die Epen des thebanisch-argiv. Sagen- 


kreises. 8vo. 
4 Mk. 

Bonghi (R.) Die rémischen Feste. Illustrirt von 
Sartorio und Fleres. Deutsch von Ruhemann. 
8vo. v, 216 pp. Wien, Hartleben. 8 Mk. 

Bougot (A.) Rivalité d’Eschine et Démosthéne. 8vo. 
Paris, Bouillon. 4 fres. 

Boysen (K.) Lexici Seguerini Suvaywyh Actewy 
xpnoluwy inscripti pars prima ex codice Coislin. 
No. 347. 4, xxix. pp. Marburg, Elwert. 1 Mk. 50. 

Broise (R.) Mamerti Claudiani vita ejusque doc- 
trina de anima hominis. 8vo. xxv, 221 pp. 
Paris, Retaux-Bray. 

Carozzini. Didacus. Institutiones poeticae ex Aris- 
totelis et Flacci sententia in quinque libros digestae 
epistulae ad Pisones interpretatione praemissa. 
8vo. 302 pp. Brindisi. 

Cicero. Discours contre Verrts. Texte latin publié 
avec un commentaire critique et explicatif, par E. 
Thomas. 8vo. 74 pp. Paris, Hachette et Ci. 
2 fr. 50. 

—. Oratio pro Milone. Texte latin publi¢ 

avec une notice, et des notes en frangais par 

A, Noél. 16mo. 95 pp. Paris, Hachette et Cie. 


vi, 191 pp. “Leipzig, S. Hirzel. 
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THEOCRITUS AND HERODAS. 


THERE are not a few passages in which 
Theocritus and Herodas mutually illustrate 
one another: and it may be expected that 
the writings of the former will materially 
assist the work of deciphering the text of 
the latter. 

We should naturally look to those Idylls 
of Theocritus which are distinctly Mimic 
for the most frequent instances of resem- 
blanee, presuming that both poets were 
imitators of Sophron, or at all events pre- 
served certain traditions or characteristics 
of the Mime which were originated (?) by 
him. Let us look first at Theoe. Id. i. 

Here in ll. 18, 19 

. GAN eriracce, 
@éorvAu derlaia, 7a Tas ppevas exreTOTATUL ; 
we find an instance of that peevish irrita- 
bility and impatience in addressing slaves, of 
which Herodas affords frequent examples, 
€. 9. 
ov cou €yw adTH TH Gde XHdE XacKov'oy ; 
pa. py tw wpyv dv Néyw werolynTAL, 
éornke 0 és p’ Opetoa: KapKiv’, ov pe Lets ; 
—iv. 42. 
. .ov 8) ovder av, TaAawwa, Toijoats 
airy dd cewuris’ 1.4. ios tis ov SovAn 
év TH oikin ped els. K.T.A.—V1. 9. 
Apipiho dovéw maw kabevders ;—vil. 5. 
WidAa, pexpis Ted Keloer peyKovta ;— 
viii. l. 

The occurrence of such expressions is a 
strong argument in favour of the theory 
that Mimes were really acted; they would 
give occasion for plenty of comic ‘ business.’ 
Further on in the same Idyll we may com- 
pare 1. 55 with Herodas v. 17. 

xpew pot oKn Bovret 
Kal py TO peed aipa VUKTO. XIMEPNY ive. 
NO. XLIX. VOL. VI. 


The word paxapiris, too, very rare in the 
feminine, occurs in Theoc. Id. ii. 70 and 
in Herodas vi. 55. The custom also of 
borrowing smart clothes for special occasions 
(although it was not peculiar to that age or 
country) is alluded to in this same Idyll, 1. 
74,and in Herodas vi. 26, as pointed out by 
Dr. Rutherford. 

In Idyll xiv. I have not noticed anything 
besides the introduction of the proverb 

pds dharti, Ovdvixe, yevpeba. riccas, 
with which compare Herodas ii. 62 
wérovla mpos Madjros 6oca xy f. TheoH 
pus. 

Dr. Rutherford, in his note on the passage 
in Herodas, quotes from Paroem. G'r. to the 
effect that the proverb is applied to those 
who have succeeded in overcoming their ad- 
versaries after great difficulty. But is it not 
rather applicable to one who has been at- 
tracted by the hope of gain, and finds that 
he is inextricably entangled in something 
particularly disagreeable? It certainly has 
that meaning in the case of Aeschines 
(Theoe. 1c.) who is disappointed in the 
result of his love-aftair, and in the case of 
Battarus (Her. /.c.) who expected half-pence 
rather than kicks from Thales. But this is 
rather digressing. Let us go on to Idyll 
Xv. 

The commencement of this Idyll (as Dr. 
Rutherford has pointed out) bears a very 
strong resemblance to Herodas i. Compare 
the ‘ as ypovw’ of Praxinoe with ‘ré ob eds 
mpos avOpamous ; k.z.A.” (7.e. ‘to what am i 
indebted for this angel’s-visit ?’) of Metriche: 
similar reasons too are given for the long 
interval between the visits— 

7) 8) Exactépw & ped amorxets (Theoe.) and 

i 
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papi daoukew, TeKvov, ev de THS Aavpys 
6 mos axpis tyvvdv zpocéatyxev (Herodas). 

Another good example of the peevish 
irritability of mistresses must be noticed in 
this Idyll, ll. 27 foll, We may also compare 
the expressions of wonder uttered by 
Gorgo and Praxinoe on viewing the tapestry- 
work, with those of the ladies who admired 
the votive images in the Asclepieum at 
Jos. 

Compare :— 

OcGv wepovapata paces... .. - 

as érup’ éordKavrTt, Kal os rum’ evOuedvTt. 

euvy’, obk evupavrd. codov tu xpnye Gv- 

Opwros.—Theoe, xv. 79, 82. 
with Herodas iv. 20 :— 

pa. pa. Kaddv, piiyn Kovvot, 

ayahpaTtov .. . . 
and iv. 32.— 

mpo Tov modav oor €t TL p14) Nos ToUpyov 

épeis Aahnoa. pa. xpovw Ko? dvOpwrrot 

Kis TOUS AiGous eEovar THY Conv Getva.. 
and iv. 57.— 

tadt’ épets AOnvainv 

yAvwau Ta KaAG .. . and more. 

Next in importance to these Mimic illus- 
trations come the indications of the date of 
Herodas which are furnished by the com- 
parison of his Mime i. with Theoc. Id. xvii. 
The latter contains the praises of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and was presumably written 
after Theocritus had migrated to Alexandria 
from Sicily, de. some time between 270 and 
266 n.c. The wealth of the king and the 
extent of his kingdom are enthusiastically 
described, Il. 76 foll., and the advantages of 
a residence in Egypt are briefly summed up 
by Gullis in Herodas i. 26 foll. Theocritus 
says of Philadelphus (1. 121) that ‘he is the 
only one who either in past or present time 
dedicated altars to his mother as well as to 
his father.’ Herodas mentions Ge@v addeXpav 


ADVERSARIA ON THE 


While reading Mr. Mackail’s delightful 
book of selections I have jotted down the 
following notes, which I should like to sub- 
mit to his attention and that of othe 
scholars who are concerning themselves with 
the Anthology. 

Anth. Pal. v. 237 (Mackail, Sect. 1. 
»). 


XXX. 


s Ra 
Oppara 0 o id) A\dovrTra pvAucoerae 
pevovra. Hecker. 6€ ora\aovra al. 


Read dupara 0 oi daovea, and cf. «vAot- 


réuevos. That would not apply to the divine 
honour paid to the father and mother of 
Philadelphus ; but if we presume that 
Buergetes followed his father’s example of 
filial piety and dedicated a réwevos to Phila- 
delphus and Arsinoe, who were brother and 
sister, then it follows that Herodas was 
writing of the reign of Ptolemy III. 

I will add a few more trifling perhaps, 
but still noticeable points of connexion 
between the two poets. 

Cp. Theoc. i. 18.— 
Kal ot det Spyeta XOAG mor pivi KabyTaL. 

with Herod. vi. 37.— 

pm 81), Kopirrot, tiv xoAny ext puvos 

éy’ ids nv Te pHa pa) KaNov TevOy. 
Theoe. v. 51 and xv. 125,— 
"  Urvw padakwrepa. 
with Herodas vi. 71.— 

Wy) padakorns Urvos. 
Theoer. x. 13.— 

éx 7iOw av7\eis diXov. 
with Herodas iv. 14.— 

ov yap Tt ToAMy ovd Eroipov avTAcdpev. 

The expression avabyv peyadkws In Theoe. 
xv. 55 may help to fill up the lacunae in 
Herodas i. 83, 84, thus— 

relrovod. « Oov, GAG | waddov dvdOyv]. 

dv otvex’ &v prot, DOAN, dval Ons, Xatpo}. 

The use of the future indicative in place 
of the optative with dy of Attic Greek (which 
in the word épeis 1s frequent in Herodas,as Dr. 
Rutherford has noticed) is also met with in 
Theocritus, e.g. 

‘Opav rerdicbar vw ext Kpdvaror doKacets.—I. 

150. 

Tux’ repos GAXov évacel.—vil. 36. 
Ocav repovapara dacets.—xv. 79. 
dipyupos, 7) Tis 6 pcos, Epeis, @ Kev oe miHor- 

prev ;—xxil. 64. 

H. Kynasron. 


GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


diudwvres In a similar 
1. 38. 

A. P. vi. 30 (Sect. 2. vii. 7, 8). 

Keep the MS. reading and punctuate 


Ope ” - \ , a ehh , 
pewov €TL OT ALpov TO YEpovTttov, al Xr avo yae Ss 


connexion, Theoe. 


as Cedars predewv Kai xOovi Kat TeNayEl. 
‘since thou rulest as thou wilt equally on 
land and sea.’ 
A. P: ix. 142) (Sect, 20 xxxv. 2): 
The alteration of the MS. xéxevfe into 
Neoyxe hardly commends itself. It is better 
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to correct the case of the noun (as in See. 7. 
xiii. 5 and elsewhere) and read ds zerpivw 
TOode Kekevbe (intrans.) dduw. 

A, P. vil. 277 (Sect. 3. xxi. 1). 

For tis €€vos @ vavnyé ; (which Mr. Mac- 
kail finds to be merely ‘extremely ellipti- 
cal’) I should read 

tis Tivos, ® vavyye; comparing Sect. 3. 
palisxels 
tis Tivos evou, yivat, Hapinv imo Klova Ketoar ; 
‘Who and whose son are you?’ is asked 
because the epitaph regularly gave the two 
names (Sect. 3. xii. i. AlcyvAov Hidopiwvos 
ete.). Hand T are frequently confused. 

AC avila (Sect. 3—X),) 9) CheseViS: 
reading is 
Nvpdas Bav«idos empl. 


TwWvV 


Tohv’KAavtov d€ Tapep- 


ordAav TH Kata yas TOTO Néyous “Aida: 
fe ” > ? AD ‘ , ‘ ‘ 
Baoxavos eoo, Aida: Ta 6€ Tor kaha Ta 
pee @ bpovre 
> 4 cal > / s 
WPLOTATAV Bavxovs ayyeXeovre TUXGV; 
4 < me Nay) SEE, IO 
OS TAY Tato , Ypeevaros € db QMUts 1) r) €TO 
TEVKALS, 

TavO ert KadeaTas epAeye TUPKaias: 
trannies aay, 5 Bae AI 
Kat OU EV, W Ypevate, YEpov pooATratov aoway 
€s Opyvov yoepav Pbeypa peOnppocao. 

Bergk’s correction of 1. 3 

; De a hee Rus ; 
Toikita capa opoyr.is displeasing for several 
reasons: (i.) a  self-complacent epithet 
applied by the inseription to the tomb is in 
bad taste and quite unusual ; (ii.) the 
omission of the article with épavr, and the 
plural ayyeAéovre with neuter subject cdpata 
are both objectionable ; (iii.) the corruption 
is not accounted for. 

The cause of corruption lay in the dia- 
lectical forms. Erinna is an early writer, 
whose Dorie would be fairly strict. The 
first source of the error lies in her use of Ka 
épovt. is 38rd plur, subjunctive. 
KAAA rose from KAM: and we should read 

AN ; 5) oe 
Ta 6 € }é ov Ka@ fag Vv Qa ph € 6 OPWVTL K.T.A. 5 
‘and they who see this monument will pro- 
claim the most cruel fate of Baucis? 

The 5th and 6th lines should, I think, be 
read 


ay 
= av. 


DIMINUTIVES IN -CULUS. 


Tue termination -cwlus, -culun in Latin 
sometimes represents the Indo-Kuropean 
suffix -f/o, which indicates the instrument 
with which an action is performed or the 
place of its performance, sometimes the 
suffix -colo, a compound of two Indo-Kuro- 
pean Diminutive Suffixes -co and -/o, To 


into ra oe 


‘ 


A A ; 
@s Tav maid, Yuevatcos ef’ a ats aderTo 


TEVKALS, 
Tavd emt KadecTas ebdeye rupkaids. 

‘how the girl, over whom Hymenaeus was 
rejoicing with /zs torches, for her (I say) the 
kinsman was setting alight the funeral-tires.’ 
The resumption of tay até’ by tavd’ ent, 
though grammatically slightly irregular, is 
effective. The opposition between the 
torches of Hymen and the funeral torches is 
as clear as the opposition in the next two 
lines. 

A. P, vii. 410 (Sect. 4. xi. 3). 

MS. Bakxos ore t puO dv Katayou yopov. 

Jacob’s tpvy.kov is too remote. 

Why not Bprdir? cf. olvw BeBapnores ete. 

A. P. ix. 314 (Sect. 6. xiv. 4). 

MS. Wuxpov & dypaés kpdva br old x eu. 

Since wWvxypov can well dispense with its 
noun (Theog. 263), and since iad seems very 
apposite to the sense, I look for the correc- 
tion in dialectical forms, and should read 

Wuxpov 6 dxpaes Kkpava bralrotaye. 
imo(wo)rayer results in trotaxer. 

For zpocdyw, ‘ministers,’ v. Lid. and Se. 
mpocdyw 1. 4, 

A. P. vi. 147. (Sect 7. xii. 3). 

MS. yxyveckes: iv 6) dpa aby Kak pov 
araitys...pcGov Porson, ripov Jacobs. 

Rather read cat d¢s5 pry drairys, ‘ask 
(it) back from him twice over.’ 

A. P. ix. 270 (Sect. 10. viii. 1, 2). 

Ms. Kopalo, Xpvoevov €s ETT EPLOV Xopov 
OCT PWV 


a) 


Nevoowrv, otd ddAdwv AGE é€ Bap v- 
vaopos,. 

Read Aaé €Bapuve xapos, ‘nor hath 
drunken torpor trodden me heavily down.’ 
Kapos and xpaitady are akin. A variant 
kopos probably led to confusion of the end of 
the verse. 

A. P. vii. 731 (Sect. ii. vi. i.). 


¥ an ; 

MS. “Apzedos ds non KOPAK! oTnpicopar 
Oo vTO@ 
oKyTavly. 


Read atrws, ‘merely.’ 
T. G. Tucker, 


THEIR METRICAL TREATMENT IN PLAUTUS. 


the first class belong words like vehiculwm, 
‘that by which one is carried’; poculum, 
‘that out of which one drinks’ ; ceubieulum, 
‘the place where one lies down’ ; periculwm 
from *perior, peritus, experior ; oraculum 
from To the second, Diminutives 
like coreulum, uaxorcula, sucula. ‘These two 

pie) 


OT ATE, 
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classes of terminations are not distinguished 
by us in our ordinary practice of writing 
Latin ; they show however in the hands of 
Plautus a notable difference of metrical 
treatment. For in his verses the first suffix 
appears normally as one syllable, -c/us, -clum, 
the second as two syllables -culus, -culum. 
Thus Plautus has always vehiclum, with 
that monosyllabic form of the suffix which 
we find invariably, when by Dissimilation 
the cl is changed to cr, e.g. in ambulacrum, 
“a place for walking in,’ for *ambulaclum, 
while Diminutives like awricula, pulvisculus 
retain the disyllabic suffix in his plays as 
persistently as agricola, incola, or any other 
compound of the verb co/o, This distinction 
is however apt to be obscured by the work- 
ing of two laws of Latin Phonetics: the 
first, that the combination of letters c/, 
being inconvenient for pronunciation, was in 
ordinary speech liable to be helped by a 
parasitic vowel, and to become cul, so that 
the suffix -clo would become disyllabic 
-culus, -culum; the second, that an un- 
accented vowel after a long accented syllable 
was in danger of suffering Syncope (e.g. 
iurigo, purigo, ete., which occur in Plautus in 
this older form, were by the time of Terence 
contracted into the classical iwrge, purgo), so 
that it is conceivable that the Diminutive 
suffix, or rather double suffix, -colo might in 
certain cases be reduced to the form -clus, 
-clum. Let us examine how far these two 
processes have in the time of Plautus ob- 
scured the original formation of these 
words. 

And first, do we find the Diminutive suffix 
-co-lo contracted in his verses? Such con- 
traction is suggested by the reading of the 
MSS. in 

Asin. 666 dic igitur me tuum piassere(u)- 
lum, gallinam, coturnicem.} 

Pers. 310 ecquid quod mandavi tibi? estne 
in te spéc(u)lae? Adito. 
but in both cases the line is altered in the 
Ritschl edition :— 

dic igitur me passerculum, gallinam, cotur- 
nicem. (Goetz and Loewe) 
ecquid quod mandavi tibi est nunc speculae 

in te? Abito, (Ritschl) 

It will be seen that the other apparent in- 
stances’ of contraction have even slighter 
authority. Thus in Cas. 837 
meum corculiim, melculim, verculum. Hevris tu, 

1 The word passerculwm occurs only once again in 
Plautus, in v. 694 of this play. Here the MSS. 
ZLve.—— 

hirtndinem, monérulam, putillum, passerculum, 
which will not scan, The change to passérculwm putil- 
lum (Goetz and Lowe) is simpler than that to 
pulillilum passércluin. 


the Palatine MSS. give melliculwm, which 
would have to be scanned as a trisyllable. 
But the Ambrosian palimpsest has meleulum ; 
and this form is expressly attested for this 
very passage by Priscian (Jnst. ili. 27, p. 
102, 17 H). So that Goetz is right in 
restoring meleulwm to Cure. 11 : 
ex dilct oriundum mélculo dulci meo, 

where the Palatine MSS. again offer the 
form melliculum, but where the Ambrosian 
palimpsest is not available for counter- 
evidence. ‘ 

Stich. 91 appears in two Palatine MSS. 
C and D in this form :— 
ésculum. Sat ést mihi osc(u)li vostri. Qui 

amabé, pater, 


_but B and the Ambrosian palimpsest have 


ésculum. Sat est ésculi mihi vostri..., 
and this, the undoubtedly right reading, is 
accepted by editors. 

In Rud. 1170 :— 
sticula. Quin tu i dierecta ctim sucula et 

cum porculis, 
if the first syllable of swcula be long, we 
shall have to scan sie(w)la. Long @ is 
indicated by the Romance languages, for the 
Vulgar Latin prototype of Provencal sulha 
must have been sdc(u)la (Grober A.L.L. v. 
p. 483); but the short quantity of the 
vowel is supported by such words as 
sticerdae. 

In Cas. 917, Schoell, who quite departs 
from the MSS. in this and the neighbouring 
lines, makes the metre iambic, 

amdbo, mea uxorcla, inquam, 
but the text of the whole passage is too 
doubtful to give even a slight measure of 
certainty to this abnormal form of the 
Diminvtive. 

It is clear then from a consideration of 
these examples that the balance of pro- 
bability is against the use of the contracted 
form of the Diminutive double suffix -co-/o 
by Plautus. The same applies to other 
examples of -cu/us, -culum, where the vowel 
between ¢ and / is original and not parasitic. 
A word like porculus where the Diminutive 
suffix -Jo is added to the Stem porco- is not 
contracted to porclus any more than cor-culum 
to corclum, a fact which will make us 
suspicious of Rassow’s explanation of pani- 
culum in Mil. 18 :— 
quasi véntus folia aut paniculum tectorimm. 

In this line Rassow (de Plauti Substan- 
tivis p. 6387) takes paniculum to be the 
Diminutive, not of panus, but of panicwm, 
‘panic grass.’ In the Dictionaries panicwm 
is usually given with the second syllable 
short, but the Romance forms of the word, 
e.g. Ital. panico, show that it must have 
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been long. Rassow’s hypothesis would 
then necessitate the questionable scansion 
panic(ujlum. Biicheler too reads circlos in 
in Accius Trag. 100 R. (ap. Nonium), where 
the MSS. of Nonius show cireulos. But the 
true reading is probably eczrcos. 

As vegards the suffix -clo the number of 


instances of the expanded form -culus, 
-culum is large enough to show that a 


rigorous law is out of the question. Cubi- 
culum, for instance, with the probable 
exception of Cas. 965, always appears as a 
quadrisyllable in Plautus. But there are 
indications of a tendency on his part to use 
the expanded forms (especially when a long 
vowel precedes, according to Spengel ad 
Adelph. 304) rather at the end of a line or 
a hemistich than elsewhere ; in other words, 
to treat the use of them as a licence, only to 
be resorted to in cases of metrical necessity, 
For example, periclwm is the normal form of 
the word, while periculum occurs perhaps 
only at the end of a line or hemistich.1 
Capt. 740 is a good example of this 
distinction :— 
periclum vitae meae tuo stat periculo ; 

and it is only at the end of a line that the 
phrase nullumst periclum (e.g. Pseud. 1076) 
becomes nullum periculumst (e.g. Capt. 91). 
Poculum too shows this full form usually in 
a similar position, while saecluwm (for *sat- 
tlom ; see Wharton, Ltyma Latina) is never 
a trisyllable at all. (Trin. 283 is a very 
doubtful exception.) In Men. 841 mihi éx 
oraculo imperas (oraculo B, oraclo CD) is 
changed by Schoell to t% mi ex oraclo im- 
peras ; and tabernaclum, the form required 
in Amph. 428, is the reading of one Palatine 
MS., and of the editors, in v. 426, while the 
five-syllabled tabernaculum appears at the 
end of a line, Trin. 726. Similarly the 

' The two apparent exceptions are Rud. 169, Pers. 


524 (in the Ambrosian palimpsest); but in both of 
these the editors read periclo. 


combination ec/ in other words, not formed 
by means of the suffix -clo, is kept free from 
the parasitic vowel. Vinclwm, for instance, 
which adds the suffix -/o to the stem vine- 
(Brugmann, Grundriss ii. p- 192), assumes 
the trisyllabic form only in one passage, 
Capt. 204, and there at the end of the Rae 
Goetz’s alteration of the MSS. reading in 
Mil. 1006 is then unnecessary. He reads 
tum haéc celocula, illa absente, sibigit me ut 
amem. Hercle hance quidem, to avoid the 
seansion celoc(u)la, which would be required 
by the reading indicated by the MSS. : 

tum haée celoc(u)la, illa avitem absente,... 

Celocla must have been the original form, 
for the word is made by adding the Diminu- 
tive suffix -/J@ to the stem celéc-, and we 
should expect to find it without the parasitic 
vowel in the middle of the line. 

In conclusion I would suggest that these 
considerations may throw some light on the 
formation of a word, which has been a great 
puzzle to etymologists, the word cacula, ‘a 


soldier’s servant.’ It occurs in Trin. 

721 :— 

video caculam militarem mé futurum haud 
léngius. 


The Dictionaries give the word with its 
first syllable short, apparently following 
Quicherat, who in his Ziesaurus supports 
this quantity by the wrong reading cum 
matre et caculis (for casulis), Juv. 9. 61. 
But the second Argument of the Pseudolus 
contains the word twice, in both eases with 
the first syllable long -— 

vv. 14-15 dat subditivo caculae cum 

symbolo (MSS. subditicio) 

lenénem fallit sijcophanta cacula, 

so that the scansion in the line of the 

Trinummus must be edc(u)la. This disylla- 

bic form must have been the original form 

of the word, so that cacula represents an 
earlier cacla, not cacola. 

W. M. Liypsay. 


ERRORS DUE TO CHANGE OF ALPHABET. 


Ir is generally admitted that in our text 
of Homer many errors are due to mistakes 
in transcription from the older into the 
Euclidean alphabet. But the same principle 
cannot be safely extended to the texts of 
Thucydides and the Tragedians. To assume 
e.g. that Thucydides wrote TON meaning rar, 
that this was wrongly transcribed rov. and 
appearsin thiserroneous form in all our MSS., 
involves the following dilemma. Either all 


our MSS. must go back to an original old- 
Attic MS., which was not ‘transcribed’ until 
the sense of Attic as a living language was 
lost, or else it must be considered that the 
modern scholar is in a position to correct 
blunders in idiom which universally passed 
muster in the time of Demosthenes. Since 
the official adoption of the new alphabet in 
403 B.c. probably marked the completion of 
its ascendancy, we may fairly assume that 
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an old-Attic Thucydides was a comparative 
rarity by the time of Demosthenes, as the 
process of modernization in spelling would 
be very rapid: it would occupy, in fact, 
much the same position as a_ black-letter 
Bible now. It is therefore improbable that 
all our MSS. can be referred to an old-Attic 
original, The alternative hypothesis is even 
less likely. Errors of transcription can 
therefore only be assumed where it can be 
shown that the usage of Thucydides differed 
from that of mature Attic: even here cor- 
rection is rash. In the case of the Tra- 
gedians the improbability is even greater, 
since the orator Lycurgus (X. Orat. 541 F) 
passed a decree ordering the preparation of 
an ‘Authorized Version,’ from which, we 
may be sure, all subsequent copies would 
come. 

The view here put forward as to errors in 
transcription into the Euclidean alphabet, as 
distinct from the itacism of later copyists, is 
in harmony with Mr. Monro’s words (H., G. 


CONDITIONAL SENTENCES IN 


In May 1890 the editor of the Classical 
Review was good enough to publish a paper 
in which I ventured to assail the received 
views held on certain Conditional Sentences 
in Greek and Latin and Indefinite Sentences 
in Greek. The paper was in substance the 
same as one I had read before the Cam- 
bridge Philological Society in May 1889. 
Since the latter date my contentions have 
been several times adversely criticised in 
this Review; by Mr. Seaton in a brief note 
in September 1889, by Mr. Caskie Harrison 
in July 1890, and lastly by Mr. Clapp in Nov. 
1891. Also Mr. Whitelaw, who has taken 
great interest in the discussion, has been so 
kind as to communicate to me privately two 
papers in which he maintains with his usual 
lucidity and vigour the accepted views. 
Some reply, or an acknowledgment of defeat, 
seems now due from me, and I proceed to 
offer the former. I am really sorry to say 
that at present at any rate I cannot strike 
my colours. 

1. Conditional Sentences.—I wrote ‘No 
Conditional Sentence can of itself convey 
any implication either as to the facts or 
the speaker’s impression of the facts. The 
hearer knows (if he knows at all) whether 


GREEK 
SENTENCES IN 


2nd ed. p. 385): the change, he says, 
‘would not lead to practical difficulty with 
a living language.’ Of the language of 
Homer we know actually more in some 
respects, chiefly owing to the help of Com- 
parative Philology, than did Plato: it would 
be rash to say we know more of that of 
Thueydides than did Demosthenes. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Marchant’s view (in his admirable 
edition of Thue. II. p. xxviii.) that ‘some of 
the earliest errors are probably due to the 
transcribing of his history into the Ionic 
alphabet after his death’ must be pronounced 
improbable. Nor does Prof. Jebb’s prefer- 
rence (in Soph. Ant. 572) of Atwov of other 
MSS. over Aiwwy of the Laurentian receive 
any support from the fact that ‘Soph. would 
have written AIMON,’ unlessit can be shown 
that the Attic feeling as to preference of nom. 
to voc. or vice versa in such phrases had 
changed by 325 B.c. 
Frank Carver. 


AND 
GREEK. 


LATIN :—INDEFINITE 


the condition is or is not fulfilled, by inde- 
pendent knowledge already in his possession.’ 
Mr. Clapp calls this an ‘ inexplicable asser- 
tion. Mr. Seaton admits that he ‘ cannot 
at the moment point to a case in which this 
information is conveyed by the conditional 
sentence alone,’ but adds ‘that fact by no 
means proves that it could not have been so 
conveyed.’ But in what part of such sen- 
tences as ei érofyoev (erotet), Hotknoe (7diKeL) 
av, st fecisset wc. is the information conveyed 4 
The only answer I can get from those who 
maintain this view is ‘In the sentence’; 
which reminds me of the art-critie in Punch 
who being pressed to say where was the 
beauty in a certain picture which enraptured 
him, while he admitted every single detail 
to be bad, could only continue to repeat ‘ In 
the pictchar.’ Until a few weeks ago I 
thought I had my audacious opinion all to 
myself, when to my surprise I stumbled on 
the following passage in Kiihner’s Grammar, 
vol. 3, p. 972.1 


1 T owe an apology to readers of the Review for not 
having noticed the passage before ; but it oceurs in his 
introductory remarks to the Conditional Sentence, 
and I passed it over thinking it would only express 
the ordinary view. 
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‘Die Verneinung der Wirklichkeit liegt 
nicht in der Form des Ausdriickes selbst ; 
denn der Indikativ der historischen Zeit- 
formen bezeichnet nothwendig immer eine 
vergangene Erscheinung oder Wirklichkeit : 
du hattest (besassest), gabst ; die Verneinung 
ist bloss eine gefolgerte. He goes on to 
show that it is ‘ gefolyerte’ through that 
independent knowledge of which I spoke 
above :—‘z.B. wenn du Etwas hattest, so 
gabst du; nun aber hast du, wie ich weiss, 
nichts gehabt ; aus diesem Gegensatze wird 
nun auf die Nichtwirklichkeit der einen wie 
der anderen Handlung geschlossen.’ My 
critics will not be surprised if I say that on 
this great scholar’s support I make bold for 
the present to rest ; and I hope Mr. Seaton 
will no longer feel any hesitation about 
joing me. It is the more strange that 
Professor Goodwin can (apparently) main- 
tain that in such sentences «i 7AGe, when a 
main condition, implies its own non-fulfil- 
ment, when he admits (as of course he 
must) that it does not do so as a sub-condi- 
tion. 

But if non-fulfilment is not necessarily 
implied by the form of the expression, is it 
inseparable from it! Why should it be? 
Mr. Whitelaw admits that ‘it is possible to 
frame sentences [of the type in question] in 
which this [non-fulfilment of condition] is 
not necessarily implied,’ but adds that ‘ usage 
has stamped sentences of this form with the 
sense of non-fulfilment.’ He thus grants 
the very basis of my ‘ inexplicable assertion.’ 
So also does Mr. Harrison, who writes ‘ the 
unreality, though a secondary acquisition, 
has become inherent.’ I venture to affirm 
that although in 99 cases out of a 100 we 
know by independent knowledge, or from 
the frequency of the formula correctly guess, 
that the condition is unfulfilled, in the 
100th we know nothing at all about it, any 
more than the speaker himself, who has 
formed no opinion ; while in many sentences 
of the class the condition is actually fulfilled. 
I claim to have shown this by some of the 
examples in my former paper, though I 
confess that others (Verres 3.29 and den. 
6. 879, for instance) are not in point. Mr. 
Harrison disposes of Livy 22. 24, Verr. 4. 
23, Cie. Man. 11, as ‘ potentials of the past 
not yet developed into unreals.’ But the 
translation of qui videret...diceret is if any 
man had seen, he would (not could) have said ; 
and even ‘potentials’ always imply a con- 
dition, and the condition is frequently ex- 
pressed. So Xen. Hell. 3. 4. 18 éreppdo6y 
av Tis idov Means a man would (not could or 
might) have been cheered, if he had seen. 


These are general hypothetical statements 
with a condition appended or implied which 
we know must have been fulfilled in number- 
less instances. 

Theattempts to deal with my Stoic and Wasp 
example are as unsuccessful as I could wish. 
Mr. Harrison says, ‘in rendering...I must 
first determine whether or not I deny thata 
wasp ever stung a Stoic[!]; for the former 
interpretation I use only the past unreal 
formula: for the latter I use iterative, 
indefinite, general forms, including the Latin 
imperf. subj. in both members.’ That is to 
say that when, after reflection, he has come 
to the conclusion that the ancient wasp did 
not regard Stoics as sacrosancti, he will use 
one of the formulae in dispute. Perhaps he 
will rejoin that he is forming his sentence 
on Hor. Sat. 1. 3. 4 Caesar si peteret, non 
proficeret ; but what if I claim this and 
kindred sentences as making for my conten- 
tion? Mr. Whitelaw in dealing with the 
example adds what he conceives to be the 
circumstances attending the observation :— 
‘Somebody has been stung and has jumped. 
He pleads, or his friends plead for him, 
“even a Stoic in Chrysippus’ time would 
have done the same” ; the unreal supposition 
being “If instead of happening to him now, 
the thing had happened to a Stoic in the 
time of Chrysippus”’.’ But I gave no sur- 
roundings, and I now offer the example 
again thus :—‘ Gentlemen, I propose for our 
discussion this evening Zhe Limits of Self- 
control. By way of a start I make the 
following proposition, ‘* Even Chrysippus, 
when far advanced in Stoic discipline, would 
have jumped, if a wasp had stung him” ; 
Vel Chrysippus, cum tantos progressus haberet 
in Stoicis, subsiliret (subsiluisset ?), st vespa 
ewm momordisset.’ Myr. Clapp writes, ‘when 
we say “ Even a Stoic” &e., the form of the 
sentence shows that the writer is thinking 
of the case as not having actually taken 
place.’ But this is to beg the very question 
we are discussing; and see immediately 
above. What did Madvig think when he 
restored the si in the following passage— 
Cie. Tuse. ii. 602 Quia, si, cum tantum 
operae philosophiae dedissem, dolorem tamen 


Serre non possem, satis esset argumenti malum 


esse dolorem. Plurimos autem annos wm 
philosophia conswmpsi nec ferre possunr : 
malum est igitur dolor. 

1 Mr. Whitelaw’s explanation of this passage is 
similar to the one ordinarily given of Hor. Sat. i. 3. 
4 Caesar si peteret, non proficeret :—‘I stood to prove 
or disprove to myself in my own person the doctrine 
that pain is no evil: if, after all my application to 
philosophy, I gave way to pain, then it would be 
proved [that would be proof enough: would be= 
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Again it must be obvious that in all cases 
of alternative and mutually exclusive con- 
ditions this rule of non-fulfilment cannot 
hold. Take this instance :—A medical man 
lets himself into a sick man’s house and says 
to himself, ‘I wonder if he is dead, the 
house is very quiet; but still it would be 
equally quiet, whether he were dead or not.’ 
Mr. Whitelaw says that my Latin and 
Greek for this (cire éreOvyxet, etre pun, Opotws 
av iv novxos 7 oikia: sive esset, sive non esset 
mortwus, tacerent omnia) would mean that, 
in the speaker’s opinion, the patient was 
neither dead nor not dead! But can I never 
put such an abstract proposition as the 
following as a basis for argument :—nonne 
hoc verum? si dedisses, haberem; si non 
dedisses, non haberem (ci edwxas, eixov av, €i 
dé pn, ov) ¢1 Mr, Whitelaw’s remark seems 
to me to reduce the rule ad absurdum. 

The following examples speak for them- 
selves and, I think, for me. Dem. 28. 5 
GAN expiy, erevdy) TaxicT erehedTHTEV 6 TaTHp... 
rapacnpyvacbar KeAedoat Tas dtabyjKas, iv’ €t TL 
eyiyveto audisByrno oy (the very thing that 
did happen), jy eis Ta ypdppata tatr’ éraved- 
Gev. Id. 29. 47 ei pev roivev 6 rathp Ariote 
ToUToLS, OnAOV OTL OvK Gv TaAAa eréTpeTEV OUT 
ay ékeiv’ ovTw KaTadiTov avtots eppalev: wate 
wodev toacw ; ei dO ertorevev, ovK Gv SyToU TH 
pe mretoT abrots TOY xpnudTwv evexeipiTe, TOV 
0 ovK ay Kuptous éxoinoev. Id. 25. 69 ei roivey 
tis Odbeihew Tw’ yTLaTO xpypata, 6 6 aHpvetro, et 
pev epatvovto al te cvvOnKat Kal’ Gs edavetoato 
KELLEVOLL ot tebevTes Gpor eaTNKOTES, TOV 
dpvovpevov yyeia@ av avaidy dydovor. «i OM 
avypnueva tatra, tov eyxaXovvta. Id. 23. 96 
ToAAal yap mpopaces ciot dv Gs moAXdKis 
ipeis etytarna de. olov €l TL TOV jAwKorov Wndic- 
parov Tap! bpiv py ype, KUplov av dyroubev 
iv" kal pny Tapa TOUS VO{LOUS oF av cipro. kal el 
ti ye ypadev 7) Kabudevtwy TOV KaTHYOpwv 7) 11) 
duvnbevtwv pindev didaéar aréepvye, Kai TovTo 
ovdev KwAVvEL Tapavopoy etvat. 

But even if the rule could be shown to be 
sound, I should hold that, whereas it is now 
made the basis of the classification of Condi- 
tional Sentences, it is for teaching purposes 
worse than useless. (To show this was the 
main object of my former paper.) The fourth- 
éuedAev @oeoGat] that pain was an evil. And now, I 
have devoted’ &c. He thinks the time referred to is 
not present. Perhaps ; but after all, my view of the 
sentences covers such passages as these : an indepen- 
dent conditional sentence is couched in one of the 
forbidden formulae, and the condition is not unful- 
filled. [should translate :—‘ Suppose me not to have 
been able..., although I had applied myself..., that 
would be proof enough’ &c. The time of essef might 
be present, even though that of possem were past. 


1 T am aware that in Latin the indicative was 
usually preferred for alternative conditions. 


\ 
Kal 


form boy, even if he stops to think, cannot 
distinguish between actually contrary to 
fact and ‘subjectively contrary to fact’ (to 
use Mr. Clapp’s neat but for schoolboys 
self-condemnatory phrase), and so blunders 
hopelessly. If he turns this kind of sentence 
correctly, he is guided, as I fancy most of 
us were at his stage, firstly by the time 
referred to and secondly by the would have 
and 7f,..had of the English. 

2. Indefinite Sentences. Prof. Goodwin, 
Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, Mr. F. E. Thompson 
and others distinguish Greek Conditional 
Sentences as (1) Ordinary and (2) General, and 
they call ef rz xy hepomev, Stpvvey pepew—L 
think ‘General,’ but am not quite sure. I 
submit (1) that these two terms are so alike 
as to be indistinguishable without special 
effort by the ordinary or general boy : (2) such 
sentences as the one just quoted from the 
Alcestis are not essentially conditional at 
all; the protasis (as the apodosis shows) is 
always fulfilled and merely designates the 
time-when of the apodosis. It is, therefore, 
in fact a temporal clause. If any one, after 
considering the new classification which I 
propose, still thinks the old is better, there 
is no more to be said. 

I further proposed to exclude from the 
class ‘ Indefinite’ all sentences in which the 
time is not indefinite, and I attempted to 
show how this could be done and the desira- 
bility of doing it. The present classification 
confuses indefinite-time sentences with ordi- 
nary relative sentences (whereas the moods 
respectively required are not the same), and 
this (I wrote in my former paper) ‘with 
injurious consequences to learners.’ I am 
now disposed to add, howsoever at my peril, 
‘and to others besides.’ To my amaze- 
ment two most eminent scholars, one from 
each University, tell me they believe doris 
av ady to be good Attic Greek for whosoever 
is singing at this moment. According to my 
present lights I believe doris ade to be the 
only good rendering of this English and 
doris dv adn to be absolutely incorrect, and I 
ask for an example from the literature. The 
present classification (confusion?) of ‘ In- 
detinite’ Sentences turns upon this point, 
and until the erucial instance is produced, I 
hope my dpetareoroy will be regarded as 
excusable, M. A. Bayrrerp. 


P.S.—If the present classification is too 
dear to be abandoned, what do the gram- 
marians say to calling the first class 
‘Ordinary Conditional Sentences’ and the 
second class ‘Extraordinary Conditional 
Sentences’ { 
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THE SUBJUNCTIVE OF PURPOS 


Proressor TarBeww’s brief notice of ‘The 
Deliberative Subjunctive in Relative Clauses 
in Greek,’ published in the July number of 
the Review (p. 302), informed me that I had 
not been a-mare’s-nesting alone in a rather 
out-of-the-way corner of Greek syntax. 

Some years ago my attention was arrested 
by the construction of the subjunctive in 
Xen. Anab. 1. 7, 7: wore od rodro dédorKa. p22) 
ovK €yw 6 TL O60 ExdoTw Tov diruwv, dv & 
yevyntat, GAAG ji) OK Ex tkavors ois b6, and 
also in the similar passage Xen. Anab. II. 
4, 19—20: ovoe yap av modal yepupar oow, 
Exoysev av OTot puyovtes Hpets cwbdperv. 
cay 0&1) Heels VIK@ILEV, Achupevs THS yepupas ovX 
éfovow €KELV Ol 6 TOt pv vyootyv. 

The construction appeared to me then, as 
it still does, after comparison of other 
passages, one of purpose ; for we might— 
grammaticae causa—write in the former 
passage ows (av) avrois 60, and in the latter 
TOTov emitydeov Omws (uv) exeloe uyovTes 
cwlipev. 

I was glad to find my view supported by 
so excellent an authority as Professor Good- 
win. His several statements on the subject 
are as follows: 

Gk. Moods and Tenses (ed. 7, 1879) 
1, n. 1 (a) (p. 138): 

‘The Future Indicative is the only form 
regularly used in prose after the relative in 
in this sense’ (i.e. to express purpose). 

Ibid. § 65, 1, N. 3 (a) (p. 139): 

‘The Attic Greek allows the subjunctive 
in such phrases as éye 6 Tu ery, he has some- 
thing to say ; where the irregularity seems 
to be caused by the analogy of the common 
expression ovk éxet 6 Tu (or 72) etry, equivalent 
to otk oidey 6 Tu city, he knows not what he 
shall say, which contains an indirect state- 
ment’ (i.e. an indirect deliberative ques- 
tion). 

Under the second of these statements, 
which obviously bears directly upon the 
point in question, we find cited as the first 
example Isoc. Pan. p. 49 C. § 44 (one of 
Professor Tarbell’s examples) : Tovodrov eos 
Trapedocayv, ..€kaTépous exew ed ois 
prrotipynOdciv, with the translation 
that both may have things in which they ‘may 
glory. Goodwin adds in parenthesis : 

‘Here there is no indirect question, for 
the meaning is not that they may know in 
what they are to glory,’ and he cites his note 
appended to Feltin’s Zsocrates, p. 135, which 
I quote here for the sake of comparison. 


§ 65, 


OOTE. 
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‘The peculiar use of the subjunctive in 
éxew eb ois piiorysnbdcw may perhaps be 
explained by the analogy of the common 
construction otk €yw Ti (or 6 TL) €izw, non 
habeo quid dicam, where the indirect ques- 
tion is obvious. The transition from ov« 
xo 6 71 ei to exw 6 7 eirw might be easily 
made, although in the latter all trace of the 
indirect question disappears. Other similar 
examples are cited by Kriiger (Gr. Gir. § 54. 
7, A. 2), in all of which the leading verb is 
éyo. These are Plat. Symp. p. 194 D 
[another of Professor Tarbell’s .examples], 
ev povov €xn btw Stiadteyytay, and Xen. 
Oecon. 7, 20, ev 6 Tr cia dpépworv. In 
Plat. Phaedr. p. 255 E [one of Professor 
Tarbell’s examples, wrongly cited as 254 KE] 
and Lysias in Andoc. § 42, we have the 
same construction, if we accept Bekker’s 
emendation 6 71 A€eyy for 6 tT A€yet, which the 
sense seems to require. Compare also Plat. 
Lon p. 535 B, where we find azopets 6 Tu Aeyys 
and evdropeis 6 te Aeyns in the same sen- 
tence; here the transition is especially 
simple. Even if we explain  edzopets 
6 te A€yys as an indirect question [though 
it seems clearly quite equivalent to €xes 
6 te deyys, cf. immwv eiropycavtes=irrous 
NaBovres, Xen, Hellen. 1s 35], it seems a 
perversion of language to apply that name 
to the others as Kriiger does. Of course, 
these remarks will not apply to the doubtful 
example Thucyd. vii. 29, discussed in the 
note [i.e. in an insertion in Feltin’s com- 
mentary on Isocrates Pan., loc. cit. ], or to the 
cases of the optative there quoted.’ The 
passages from Plat. Symp. and Xen. Oecon. 
ave cited in the Moods and Tenses (loc. 
cit.). 

Goodwin’s note referred to in the last 
quotation deserves to be given here in full, 
as follows : 

‘The subjunctive and optative are very 
rare in this construction in Attic Greek, the 
future indicative being the only regular 
form. In Homer, however, the subjunctive 
and optative are commonly used, this older 
construction corresponding precisely to the 
Latin, as the relation of the two languages 
would lead us to expect. Another (doubt- 
ful) Attic example of the subjunctive may 
be found in Thue. vii. 25, mpea Bers ayoura, 
olmep ppagcworr, Kal...€ TOTPUVVWOLY. 
Kriiger, in his note on this passage of Thue. 
(2d edit., 1861), is very severe on those who 
retain olzep with the subjunctive, for which 
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he substitutes dzws on the authority of a sin- 
gle MS. [Classen’s note on the passage (2d. 
edit. 1884), is this: ‘o7ws aus dem vat. st. 


oirep von den neueren Herausgg. auf- 
genommen, da das Relativpronomen mit 


einem Konjunktiv des Zweckes im attischen 
sprachgebrauch nicht nachzuweisen ist.’ | 
He explains ¢iAotiyyfdow, In the present 
passage of Isocrates, as a subjunctive in an 
(indirect) dubitative question [7.e. the explan- 
ation of Professor Tarbell, following Mad- 
vig]. The following examples of the aorist 
optative, however, show at least that the 
older construction was not unknown to the 
Attic poets :—dvdpa 0 otdev’ &vrorov, 000 batts 
Gpkéoetev ovo Gors...cvA AGP oT O, 
Soph. Phil. 280 ; yoviov b€ wounriy av ovy 
evpots ert LyTOv Gy, GoTis pyya yevvatov hak OL, 
Aristoph. Ran. 96, In ver. 98 of the Lan. 
we find the regular Attic construction, doris 
pOéyéerat, referring to precisely the 
same thing as do7isAdkorabove. Both these 
examples of the optative must be explained 
as relative sentences, and the subjunctive 
is certainly not more objectionable than the 
optative. Nor can the present example 
from Isocr. be explained as interrogative 
without great violence to the sense; the 
idea is not that they may know what they 
are to glory in; but, that they may have 
things in which they may glory. See also, 
id ov mreabevtes tpdocbe, Dem. Phil. i. 
§ 8! 

In G. MW. and T. § 65, n. 3 (6) (ed. 7 n.) 
we find the statement: ‘The Present or 
Aorist Optative very rarely occurs in Attic 
Greek after a past tense, but more fre- 
quently after another optative.’ The ex- 
amples are those given above with the 
addition of Plat. Rep. iii. 398 B, os 
poupotto kat X\ €y ox (depending on ypwpeba 
av). Dem. Phil. 11. § 8 appears as Dem. 
Phil. ii. 67, 20 (with fuller text and zpo- 
ciabe for zpoowbe). 

Goodwin, however, is hardly consistent in 
his treatment ; for under G. M/. and 7. § 71 
(ed. 7th): ‘when a question in the direct 
form would be expressed by an interrogative 
Subjunctive, indirect questions after primary 
tenses retain the Subjunctive ; after second- 
ary tenses the Subjunctive may be either 
changed to the same tense of the Optative 
or retained in its original form,’ we find not 
only Aesch. ?. 471 (Professor Tarbell’s first 
example), but also (albeit with the qualifica- 
tion that it ‘may be explained on this 
principle as an interrogative, or by § 65, 1, 
n. 3 [see above], as a relative clause’) Xen. 
Anab. i. 7, 7, which clearly belongs to the 
other class of passages; and this incon- 


sistency will be found in the revised edition 
(1880) of the G. I. and T. 

In this new edition we find the first 
statement cited above from the old edition 
unchanged in §§ 572—3. The examples of 
the optative under § 573 comprise (besides 
Soph. Phil. 281 of Professor Tarbell’s list) 
Soph. Zr. 903, kptac éavtyv eva py Ts 
cialdou, Bpvxaro (a verse which does not 
well suit the context as it stands, and which 
I suspect to be corrupt), and Plat. Rep. 578 
HK, «i tis Gedy avdpa Gety cis epntav, Orov aitad 
pydels perAXor BonPyoev, in which latter, how- 
ever, the optative is merely an ordinary 
instance of attraction of mood, the idea of 
purpose being contained in pé\Xev without 
regard to the mood. (Goodwin’s remark in 
parenthesis ‘this may be purely conditional ’ 
is a good example of the mental bias which 
has led him to drag ina ‘condition’ at 
every turn to the great detriment of a 
valuable work.) 

As will be seen by the quotations I have 
made, more than one-half of Professor Tar- 
bell’s examples—‘ of the phenomenon which 
had not been recognized by any previous 
grammarian ’—have been examined and dis- 
cussed by Kriiger and Goodwin. 

It seems to me now that ra roAAa zpoKo- 
Was, ob woAXov Tovou pe Sec In setting in clear 
light the source of the error ito which 
Professor Tarbell and others have fallen in 
discussing the construction in hand. The 
trouble, I believe, les entirely in the am- 
biguity of éyw= 1. ‘IT have,’ 2. ‘I know’ = 
otda (cf. karéyw in Romaic), 3. ‘I am able’ 
= Svvapat, and of 6o71s= 1. an indefinite or 
general relative, (2) zis introducing an 
indirect question. To €yw! answers €or with 
a personal pronoun in the dative expressed 
or understood, and the definite or particular 
relative may, as we have seen above, be 
used as well as the indefinite or general, 
though this is less common. 

It remains for me, before enumerating and 
commenting upon someexamples which I have 
collected from my own reading, to examine 
the three examples which Professor Tarbell 
gives of a so-called deliberative clause after 
other verbs than éyw and éo7u 

Soph. Phil. 9388: tpiv rad, od yap adXov 
oid’ dra X€yw may be paraphrased od yap 
adXov exo, Kaba olda, OT» eyo. The fact 
that the antecedent is here expressed seems 
enough to show that there is no relation 
with an indirect question. So Isocr. xxi. 1: 
Od zpoddoews azopd, di wvrwadéyw inéep 
Nixtov tovtoul = exw zpodacw x«ré, Where also 
the antecedent is expressed. 

In Soph. Phil. 279 sqq. dpdvra pev vais, as 
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éywv evavotoAovr, | Taras BeBooas, a dpa a 
ovdev evtorrov, | ovx (av dpa) oats 
owevev, ovd (avdpa) dotis vooou | 
cvArAaP our o, the object of dpavra is not 
vats but vais BeBooas (the fact of their 
departure), and it does no violence to the 
thought to supply €xovra governing ay dpa. 
At all events, the expression is but a short 
step beyond the customary. 

In the first of my examples from the 
Anabasis (vid. supra) éyw is evidently exw! 
and the sentence is to be explained like that 
in Isocr. Pan. In Romaie one would say 
de(v) PoBodpar (hoBapar) va pay exw TiroTe va 
sdéco (dd«Kw), an additional proof, as | 
believe, that the explanation of such a con- 
struction as one of purpose is in accordance 
with the genius of the Greek language. In 
my second aps, although I am inclined to 
take éxo as é€xw,! it may be understood : 
éyw,” and the dependent clause will ee 
contain a deliberative subjunctive. In Xen. 
Hellen. 1. 3. 21 and I. 4. 15 there is a like 
possible ambiguity. 

In Soph. Antig. 270 sqq. : ob yap cixopev | 
ovr’ avtipwvety olf drws SpOvtes Kalas | mpa- 
€aysev, the infinitive in the first member 
seems to prove (as Professor Jebb thinks 
who cites as parallel Az. 428, cf. his note ad 
loc.) that éyw here is yw.” 

Eur. Orest. 722 sq. : 
| drou tparopevos Oavatov Apycov Puyo is 
another instance of the pnrpose-construc- 
tion. 

Eur. A/c. 120 sq.: otk €xw ext tiva | pndo- 
Ovray wopevOS xré. seems clearly an instance 
as shown by the interrogative 


a pP K e- 
KapLvov’ TL 


> Ness) > ‘ > "> 
Kouker e€iolv éAmides, 


of éyw* 
pronoun. 


Aesch, Ag. 1530 897- apinxave cbpovrioos 
otepnbeis—ira Tpadrwjmat is again an 


example of the indirect deliberative. Notice 
that here the phrase dpnxave bpovTtdos 
otepndeis is a str ong OvUK oOlod. 

A good ex: umple of the purpose-construe- 
tion from a later writer is Plut. Caes. c. 5: 
ouTwW drebyKe TOV OnjLov, OS KaLvas pev dpxas, 
Tiymas Lyre ais avTov 
apetwacyto, unless deemed a 
Latinism, 

Tf the MSS. are to be trusted, we some- 
times have the optative of purpose, instead 


EKacTOV, 
this be 


KaLY as be 


of the subjunctive, after primary tenses. 
Cf. Eur. Ale. 112—117 : GAN odd vaveAnpiav 
| €00’ drot tis—wapadvoar (MSS. -ddoa, 
Nauck -Avoet), Aesch. Prom. 291 sq. ovx 
éorw btw | petCova poipav velfarp i) cot 
(cited by Jerram, ad Eur. Ale. loc. cit.), 
Aesch. Cho. 172: otx €otw ootis tAnY emov 


ketpacto vw (J. xeipero veiv). Other 
examples of this construction, some emend- 
able to the subjunctive, are given, along 
with instances of the optative without ay in 
direct questions, in Mr. Sidgwick’s valu- 
able Appendix I. of his edition of the 
Choephoroe. 

In conclusion Tadd one example (there 
ave doubtless others in Attic writers) of the 
relative clause of purpose after dup — 
Hes. Op. 5 57 sq.: tots 8 ey dv7l mupos docw 
KOKOV co) KEV amravTes—tT € PpPToOvTat Karo. 
Oupov €ov Kaxov appayaravres. 


Morvimer Lamson Ears. 


Barnard College, New York. 


THE *A@nvatwv Uodireco AND THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE YHARS 462—445. 


Or the many novelties provided for us by 
Mr. Kenyon’s papyrus, not the least start- 
ling is the assertion, that in the archonship 
of Conon, B.c. 462—1, Themistocles was still 
in Athens, awaiting his trial on a charge of 
medism. It has been pointed out, alike by 
Riihl (2hein. Mus. 46, p. 426 ff.) and by 
Bauer (orschungen zu Aristoteles “A@nvaiwv 
moXureia), that Themistocles’ presence in 
Athens in the year 462-1 is quite irrecon- 
cilable with the received chronology of this 
period of Greek history ; and in Bauer’s 
work we have an elaborate attempt to revise 
the dates hitherto assigned to the events of 
the years 462-445. I observe that Mr. 
Kenyon, while accepting without hesitation 


the statements of ch. 25 of the “A@nvatwv 
volurela, adheres throughout his notes to the 
customary dates. He puts, for instance, 
the battle of the Eurymedon in 466, and the 
reduction of Thasos in 463; he has ap- 
parently not noticed that it can be proved 
from Thucydides that both these events 
followed the ostracism of Themistocles, und 
must therefore be placed after 462,if we are 
to admit the authority of the “A@yvatwy 
moXurela. 

That the presence of Themistocles in 
Athens in 462 cannot be reconciled with the 
usual chronology will not, I imagine, be 
seriously disputed. It is quite another 
question, and a far more interesting one, 
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whether it can be reconciled with the infor- 
mation Thueydides gives us as to the events 
of the so-called Pentecontaetia. In attempt- 
ing an answer to this question, it will be 
wisest not to appeal to any evidence beyond 
that afforded by Thucydides himself, except 
in so far as it will be necessary to refer to a 
passage in Herodotus, and to one or two 
inscriptions, and to assume the correctness 
of the date hitherto assigned to the accession 
of Artaxerxes. It is a date which Bauer 
himself admits as beyond question. Those 
who accept the Aristotelian authorship of 
the “A@nvatwv wodireta would naturally reject 
any evidence derived from secondary sources, 
such as Plutarch or Diodorus, if it should 
conflict with the testimony of the papyrus. 
If we have to make our choice between 
Thueydides on the one hand, and the 
’AOnvaiwy ToAure’a On the other, there are few 
who would venture to maintain that it is 
the authority of the latter that must be 
preferred. 

According to the “A@ynvaiwy roAureta The- 
mistocles is in Athens, awaiting his trial for 
medism, in the year 462-1. This charge 
cannot be the one referred to by Thucydides 
in i. 136, for that was brought against him 
after his ostracism, while he was living at 
Argos. It follows therefore that his 
ostracism must have taken place at some 
time or other after Ephialtes had carried 
out his reform of the Areopagus. Now from 
ch. 43 of the ’A@nvaiwy rodureia it appears 
that a preliminary vote was necessary 
before the ostracophoria could take place ; 
this preliminary vote was taken only once 
a year, in the sixth prytany, and a fragment 
of Philochorus is generally held to prove 
that the ostracophoria itself was held in the 
eighth prytany. If therefore Themistocles 
was not ostracised in the eighth prytany of 
462-1, say April 461, he cannot have been 
ostracised till April 460, at the earliest. 
Bauer and Mr, Kenyon assume that his 
ostracism did take place in 461, but I think 
this view can be proved untenable. If 
Themistocles played the part in the attack 
on the Areopagus which is attributed to 
him by the ’“A@yvaiwy rodvreia, his ostracism 
within the next nine months could only be 
regarded as a triumph for the supporters of 
the old régime ; it could only mean that the 
victory of Ephialtes had been followed by a 
reaction in favour of the conservative party— 
a reaction of so pronounced a character, that 
the opponents of the democratic party felt 
themselves strong enough by January 461 
to propose an appeal to the ostraca. Sucha 
reaction within less than six months is not 


very probable ; that as a matter of fact it 
did not oceur can, I think, be proved from 
© passage in the very treatise we are dis- 
cussing. It appears from ch, 26 that the 
assassination of Ephialtes took place within 
this same year 462-1, and the assassination 
of a political opponent is hardly the deed of 
men who believe that ‘the flowing tide is 
with them.’ The murder of Ephialtes has 
always been recognised as a counsel of 
despair. : 

The earliest possible date for the ostracism 
of Themistocles would therefore be the 
spring of 460, and even if we crowd all the 
incidents of Thucydides, i. 135-137 into the 
space of six months, we cannot bring him to 
Ephesus before the autumn of the same 
year. For his residence at Argos, his flight, 
first to Coreyra, then to Admetus, and 
thence to Pydna and Ephesus, twelve or 
eighteen months would undoubtedly be a 
more reasonable time to allow than six 
months. 

Tn any case then he cannot have reached 
Ephesus before the autumn of 460. This 
date I propose to submit to four tests. Can 
it be harmonised (i) with the date of the 
accession of Artaxerxes ; (ii) with the date 
of the Athenian disaster at Drabescus ; (111) 
with the date of the surrender of Aegina ; 
(iv) with the date of the thirty years’ peace ? 
If it can be shown that a chronology, 
which starts from the assumption that 
Themistocles arrived at Ephesus in the 
autumn of 460, cannot be harmonised with 
these four dates, three of which are indis- 
putable, and the fourth as certain as almost 
any date in ancient history, we shall know 
what to think of the historical insight of 
the author of ch. 25 of the “A@nvaiwyv 
moAwTeia. 

To take first the accession of Artaxerxes. 
This seems fixed for midsummer 465. (See 
Busolt, 2. 390-391.) The autumn of 460 
would therefore fall within the sixth year 
of his reign. Now it was at the time when 
Themistocles wrote to him (¢.e. several 
months after the arrival at Ephesus, see 
Thucydides, i. 137) that he is deseribed by 
Thucydides as veworl Baottet’wv. Is it pos- 
sible that Thucydides, a writer so exact in 
his use of words, could speak of a king, who 
at the very least was-near the end of the 
sixth year of his reign, as having recently 
ascended the throne? Even Bauer does not 
pretend that vewori is quite so elastic an ex- 
pression ; he only claims for it that it might 
include the third year of his reign, unluckily 
forgetting that by his own showing the 
sixth, and not the third year of Artaxerxes’ 
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reign was already beginning when Themis- 
tocles wrote his letter to him. (Compare 
pp- 179-180 with p. 71.) 

To turn next to the Athenian overthrow 
at Drabescus. In iy. 102 Thucydides tells 
us that between the attempt of Aristagoras 
to found a city on the site of Amphipolis, 
and the massacre of the 10,000 colonists by 
the Thracians at Drabescus, thirty-two years 
had elapsed, and that twenty-eight years 
more were to be reckoned from this disaster 
at Drabescus to the foundation of Amphi- 
polis by Hagnon. Thus from Aristogoras 
to Hagnon we have an interval of sixty 
years, and if we can fix either the year of 
Aristagoras’ attempt, or the year of Hag- 
non’s foundation, we shall be able to deter- 
mine the date of the disaster at Drabescus. 
The date of Aristagoras’ attempt can be 
determined from Herodotus, for a comparison 
of the words at the beginning of v. 108 (ev 
© 0ey dyyedin Te Tapa Baciréa é dvnte kal Aapetos 

-Toriaiw és Adyous HAGE Kal “Loruaios papeti- 
ae two Aapeiov exomileto ext Ga\accar, ev 
TOUTH TAVTL TO XpOVH eyivero tase) With the 
first three lines of book vi. (Apuorayépys poev 
vov Lwviny a droorncas otto TeAeuTa. “lotiaios 
d& peperysevos tro Aapelov raphy és Sapdis) 
renders it certain that Herodotus put the 
death of Aristagoras within the same year 
as his flight from Miletus, 7.e. in the year 
497. This would give 465 as the year of 
the Athenian overthrow at Drabescus, and 
437 as the year of the foundation of Amphi- 
polis. This, as a matter of fact, is the date 
assigned to Hagnon’s colony both by Dio- 
dorus (xii. 52) and the scholiast on Aes- 
chines, and it seems to be generally allowed 
that a later date than this would be im- 
probable. The disaster at Drabescus, how- 
ever, occurred during the siege of Thasos 
(Thue. i. 100), so that the revolt of Thasos 
cannot be put later than 465, and the siege 
of Naxos must belong to the year 466; for 
between the surrender of Naxos, and the 
revolt of Thasos, time must be found for the 
battle of the Eurymedon (Thuc. i. 100). 
Now Themistocles, on his voyage across the 
Aegean, passed the Athenian a Ww ae 
was blockading Naxos (Thue. 137): 
then he reached Ephesus in the? autumn of 
460, the siege of Naxos must have been in 
460 instead of 466, and the revolt of Thasos 
and the Athenian overthrow in Thrace 
could not be put earlier than 459. This 
date would involve us in two conclusions, 
each of which is quite out of the question. 
Firstly, we should have to put Aristagoras’ 


attempted colonization of Ennea Hodoi in® 


491, six years after his flight from Ionia ; 


and secondly, we should have to suppose that 
Amphipolis was founded in 431. Even 
Bauer, who thinks 491 not an impossible 
date for the attempt of Aristagoras, admits 
that 431 is inconceivable in the case of 
Amphipolis. It in perhaps unnecessary to 
discuss his proposed emendation of the text 
of Thueydides. 

Our third test was the year in which 
Aegina surrendered. As the name of 
Aegina appears in the first of the quota-lists, 
that for the year 454-3, the capitulation 
cannot well have taken place after the 
summer of 454. We have seen that, if we 
admit the presence of Themistocles in 
Athens in 462-1, the earliest possible date 
for the revolt of Thasos would be the year 
459. The question then arises, whether the 
various events which Thucydides narrates 
between the revolt of Thasos and the sur- 
render of Aegina can be squeezed into so 
short an interval as that between 459 and 
454. Undoubtedly they can,if we assume 
that Thucydides in his narrative of these 
events does not adhere to their strict chrono- 
logical order; and undoubtedly one must 
make this assumption, if the reading dexarw 
be retained in i. 103. If this reading is 
the right one, Thucydides, in relating “the 
fall on Ithome at the beginning of an 103, 
must be anticipating the pega course of 
events by several years. Kriiger’s argu- 
ments in favour of substituting reraprw for 
dexarw are familiar to every one; we need 
here only point out two objections to the 
hypothesis that we are in this passage 
dealing with an ‘anticipation.’ If in this 
section of his work (i. 98-119) Thucydides 
allowed himself to depart from the chrono- 
logical order, so as to finish off one subject 
before passing on to the next, we should 
expect to find that, in all cases where he is 
dealing with events which occupied more 
than a year, he would tell the story from 
start to finish without a single break. His 
practice in these chapters is the exact 
reverse of this. He twice interrupts the 
history of the revolt and siege of Thasos, in 
order to adhere to the real order of events ; 
apparently for the same reason, the revolt 
of the helots and the siege of Ithome is 
also twice Interrupted ; while the beginning 
of the Egyptian expedition is separated 
from the final catastrophe by five chapters, 
which treat of the war in Greece. In one 
instance only is the story told continuously 
—the second expedition to Cyprus and 
Egypt, after the five years’ truce ; and it is 
significant that in this case Thucydides ex- 
pressly asserts that the event which in the 
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narrative precedes the expedition—the con- 
clusion of the five years’ truce—was really 
anterior to it in point of time, and that the 
fleet had returned to Athens before the next 
event which he records, the so-called Sacred 
War (i. 112). Secondly, we may well ask, 
Why should Thucydides have interrupted 
the history of the alliances formed by Athens 
by inserting, between the Thessalian and 
Argive on the one hand and the Megarian 
on the other, a notice of the fall of Ithome 
eight years before its proper place 4 

If then we read reraprw, the fall of Ithome 
could not be placed earlier than the end of 
456 ; for it is evident from ch. 101 that the 
earthquake was some months later than 
the revolt of Thasos. The earliest date for 
the Egyptian expedition would be 455, and 
a comparison of @./.A. 1,433 with Thucy- 
dides i, 104-106 renders it probable that the 
blockade of Aegina was begun in the autumn 
of the same year. At any rate the battle 
of Tanagra cannot be put in the same year 


as the Egyptian expedition (see C./.A. 
1,433): and thus we should get 454 as the 


date of Tanagra and Oenophyta. But 
between the investment of Aegina and its 
surrender come, in addition to the battles in 
the Megarid, the Phocian expedition of the 
Spartans, the battles of Tanagra and Oeno- 
phyte, and the establishment of Athenian 
control over Phocis and Loeris. <As the 
Phocian expedition could hardly be earlier 
than April, and as two months elapsed 
between Tanagra and Oenophyta, it looks as 
if Aegina could not have surrendered before 
the winter. This would mean the winter of 
454-3; is it probable then that it would 
have paid its tribute im time for the quota 
to appear in the list of that same year! 

Lastly let us consider what conclusion we 
shall be driven to with regard to the events 
which come between the surrender of 
Aegina and the thirty years’ peace. 

In spite of Bauer's endeavours to prove 
the contrary, it can hardly admit of question 
that the destruction of the Athenian arma- 
ment in Egypt must be placed between the 
periplus of Tolmides and the Athenian ex- 
pedition into Thessaly ; the words at the 
beginning of ch. 109 (ot d€ ev tH Aiyintw 
"A@nvator Kal ot Evppayor erepevov, Kal avrots 
ToAAal idea ToAguMY KaTéoTHOAY. TO peV yap 
mpatov expdtovy «.t.’.) can only mean that 
the narrative of the Egyptian expedition is 
parallel to the chapters that precede it (105— 
108), and not, as Bauer supposes, to the 
chapters that follow (111, 112). Common- 
sense, indeed, would suggest that the reason 
why Thucydides returns to the affairs of 


Egypt at this particular place is, that the 
capture of Prosopitis was effected in the 
interval between the periplus of Tolmides 
and the invasion of Thessaly. Now the fleet 
was destroyed six full years after the ships 
had first sailed to the aid of Inaros (110 
ad init.) ; if therefore the expedition began 
in 455, the end cannot have come before 449, 
and Pericles’ attack on Oeniadae will have 
to be assigned to 448. This was three years 
before the five years’ truce (112 ad init.), 
which cannot therefore have been concluded 
before the beginning of the year 445-4 ; 
that is, some six months after the real date 
of the thirty years’ peace (see Thucydides 11. 
2 and i. 87 ad fin.). 

To sum up. If we make the supposed 
fact of Themistocles’ presence in Athens in 
462-1 the starting-point of our chronology, 
we shall arrive at a date for the five years’ 
truce which is at the least three or four years 
too late, and a date for the surrender of 
Aegina which is at best barely possible ; but 
this latter date can only be rendered even 
barely possible by cutting down the interval 
between Themistocles’ ostracism and_ his 
arrived at Ephesus to the improbably short 
space of six months. More than this, even 
if we do not make any assumptions as to 
the order in which Thucydides narrates the 
events, even if we leave the reading dexatw 
unaltered, and even if we allow that Themis- 
tocles may have been ostracised in the spring 
of 461, we shall still get dates both for 
Themistocles’ letter to Artaxerxes and for 
the disaster at Drabescus, which it is abso- 
lutely impossible to harmonise with the state- 
ments of Herodotus and Thucydides. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that 
it is not ch. 25 only thas is at stake. We 
shall not get rid of our difficulties as to the 
dates either by banishing the chapter to the 
bottom of the page with the French trans- 
lator, or conjecturing witk a Dutch editor 
a confusion between hemistocles and Peri- 
cles. Chapter 25 cannot be reconciled with 
Thucydides, but it is in perfect harmony 
with the other chronological statements of 
the *AGnvaiwv mwoNtre(a, as far as they relate 
to the years under discussion. It is only 
when we recognise that the author of the 
’AOnvatwv odireta put the battle of the 
Eurymedon some eight years too late, and 
that the interval between Tanagra and the 
five years’ truce found no place in his 
historical retrospect, that we can understand 
how he comes to apply to Cimon in the year 
462 those much-diseussed words, vedrepov 
dvTa Kal mpos THv TOAW GWE TpomeGovTa, OY 
how he can assert at one and the same time 
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that Pericles introduced pay for the dicasts 
dvridynpaywyav pos THY Kiwwvos edropiav, and 
yet that he took no active part in politics 
until after the year 451. One service at 
least the ’A@nvatwy wodireta renders us ; it 
proves the existence among the writers of 
the fourth century B.c. of a very different 
chronology for the Pentecostaetia from that 
which we have in Thucydides, and it enables 
us for the first time to explain more than 
one hard saying in Plutarch and Diodorus. 
Would Plutarch’s statement that Cimon 


was recalled after the battle of Tanagra, 
and at once negotiated the five years’ truce, 
have oceasioned any difficulty to the author 
of this long-lost work?! 

KE. M. Waxker. 


1 Bauer is certainly right in seeing a reference to 
the five years’ truce in Plut. Cvm. 18, and Per. 10. 
The hypothesis that these two passages refer to the 
four months’ truce of which Diodorus speaks simply 
illustrates the desperate shifts to which * harmonists ’ 
are wont to have recourse. 


WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORE’S EDITION OF THE HIPPOLYTUS. 


Euripides THippolytos:  Griechisch und 
Deutsch - yon UnricH yon WILAMOWITZ- 
Moentrenporrr. 8 Mk. 


Tue name of Wilamowitz-Moellendorft 
deserves to be better known than it is in 
England. He stands in the very forefront 
of modern scholarship. No such com- 
bination of literary genius with philological 
accomplishment has appeared since Ottfried 
Miller died. In linguistic and metrical 
science, in archaeology and mythology, in 
textual and in literary criticism he is 
equally at home, and of ‘each and all these 
subjects he treats with profound originality 
and with the grace of easy mastery. In 
his translation from Greek poetry he is 
adding the ré/e of patriot to that of the 


philologer :—‘es ist vielleicht nur ein 
schwaches Mittel, aber wir Philologen 
verfiigen allein dariiber : wir miissen das 


unsere tun als Deutsche.’ This Hippolytus 
volume is interesting in various ways. The 
text is constituted with some boldness, but 
on the whole with strong probability and 
without perversity. The translation has a 
peculiar charm. It has a rich flavour of the 
original, and it reads like poetry. It would 
not become a foreigner to say more. But it 
may be allowed in ‘him to hail with gratitude 
the theory of translation which this author 
seeks to vindicate before his countrymen. 

Translation from Greek poetry, according 
to him, is the duty and privilege of the 
philologer. He alone is sufficiently steeped 
with the meaning and spirit of the original 
to render it rightly. And the more 
possessed with it, the farther he will get 
away from literal adherence to the idiom and 
the metrical form of the original; the more 
confidently he will dare to give out freely 


he is 


from himself the thoughts, the emotions, 
the tone of the poet, because he has so com- 
pletely appropriated them. 


‘Das ist iibersetzen ; nicht mehr, aber auch nicht 
weniger ; es ist kein dichten (moretv) ; das dirften wir 
nicht, gesetzt wir konnten es. Aber der Geist des 
Die shters muss iiber uns kommen und mit unsern 
Worten reden. Die neuen Verse sollen auf ihre Leser 
dieselbe Wirkung tun, wie die alten zu ihrer Zeit 
auf ihr Voll wnd heute noch auf die, welche sich die 
notige Miihe philologischer Arbeit gegeben haben. 
So hoch geht die Forderung. Wir wissen wol, wie 
wenig wir sie erfiillen ; aber auf Erden wird aba 
haupt die Mogliche nur gebietet, wenn das Unmig- 
liche gefordert wird, und man muss das Ziel kennen, 
damit | man den Weg findet.’ 


The whole essay—‘ Was ist iibersetzen 2’ 
—betrays a consciousness that such an ideal 
is a new thing in Germany. Goethe is 
blamed for having given undeserved cur- 
rency to the ‘carpenter’ s work’ of Voss 
and Donner, but he and they are excused on 
the ground that these men had no great 
native literature behind them, and that the 
poet’s intuition divined the beauty of the 
Greek though ‘ peering in so mean a habit.’ 
The notion of ‘translating in the metres of 
the original’ is justly condemned. 


“Wer ein Gedicht iibersetzen will, muss es zuniichst 
verstehn. Ist diese Bedingung erfiillt, so steht er 
vor der Aufgabe, etwas, das in bestimmter Sprache 
vorliezt, mit der Versmass und Stil auch gegeben 
sind, in einer anderen bestimmten Sprache neu zu 
schaffen, mit der Versmass und Stil auch gegeben 
sind. Nur in so weit, als das Original etwas in 
seiner Sprache neues gab zu seiner Zeit, darf das 
sleiche in der Nac hbildung geschehn.’ 


By way of illustration several fine ex 
amples are given of translation from German 
into Oma I cannot forbear quoting the 
lyrical rendering of 


100 
Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh. 


Kopigats prev araicais 
KaTeoxe olya 
el 6) dxpewoveror 
otya.r anrat: 
épvewy be Opoos Kat’ v- 
Nav evder od de Baiov opu- 
pevvor, ddwra, Kal ob Koysdoy). 

The discussion of MS. authorities is brief 
but adequate. The reasoning in support of 
emendations introduced or adopted is not 
always convincing. Thus in line 42 for 
dew 5€ Onoet zpaypa Wil. reads de/Ew de 
Oncéws raidi—a harmless reading, if it had 
MS. authority, and harmonising with 1. 520, 
—as the traditional reading does with 1. 
690. In 405 he praises Weil’s change of 
punctuation by which pionwa raow is joined 
to what follows. But the exaggerated ex- 
pression is not out of keeping, and the 
argument—‘ women should be circumspect, 
for all hate them, and this comes of the 
accursed act of the first faithless woman ’— 
is natural. And the frequency of the 
repetition of words without special point 
makes it needless to require that pucd 8& 
cat in 413 should be logically connected with 
pions. With similar over-precision it is 
argued that the superlative pacrov in 638 is 
inconsistent with the dilemma in ll. 634—7, 
which are bracketed in the text. May it 
not be retorted that nullity is a tertium 
quid, answering neither to the bad wife nor 
to the intolerable mother-in-law ? In one 
ease Wil. defends a reading which I am 
disposed to question. Is not ovyxwpeiv 
Aoyots in 703 a false echo of 299, and would 
not cvyxéar Aoyous yield a preferable sense ? 

The explanatory notes are often positively 
illuminating. One instance may suftice for 
all: 

603, 4. aya putots vacpotow eFopopEopar 

eis Ota KAVCwv. 

‘Reinigungsgebrauche des tiglichen Lebens, die 
gunachst physischen Zweck haben, erlautern diese 
Worte nicht, noch weniger Waschungen mit Salz- 
wasser (/. 7’. 1192 Dittenb. Syll. 468). Um Ab- 
waschung in fliessendem Wasser handelt es sich, 
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das die Besudelung fortspiile. So ist das dmo- 
méumecOa des Traumes (z. B., A. Pers. 202) zu ver- 
gleichen. Genau so handelt bei Alexandros von 
Pleuron (s. 220 Mein.) Antheus, im gleichen Falle 
wie Hippolytos, xpfvats kal motamois viper’ deucés 
€ros. Und Socrates sagt nach seiner der Eros ver- 
letzenden Rede emi@uua motiuw Adyw ofov &dAmupay 
axohy amoxdtcacbau (Plat. Phaidr. 2834), Man mag 
auch einmal einen Spitling vergleichen, der richtig 
anwendet, was er gelernt hat. Statius (heb. viii. 
am Ende) sagt von Athena, die dem sterbenden 
Tydeus die Unsterblichkeit hat bringen wollen und 
vor den entsetzlichen Anblick seines Frevels zuriick- 
geschaudert ist nec prius astra subit quam mystica 
lampas et insons Ilisos multa purgavit lumina 
lympha.’ 


It remains very briefly to notice the most 
interesting and original part of the work,— 
the analysis of the Fable: ‘Die Sage von 
Hippolytus und ihre Behandlung durch 
Euripides.” With great subtilty but with 
convincing verisimilitude it is argued (1) that 
Hippolytos was a Troezenian deity associated 
with the local cult of Artemis: (2) that he 
embodied the idea of maidenhood, whence 
girls before their marriage deposited their 
locks before his imaginary tomb (II. 1425): 
(3) that as in other cases the ritual gave rise 
to a legend; and that as at Troezen 
there was a temple of Aphrodite opposite 
to that of Artemis, so at Athens the temple 
of Aphrodite Pandemos, which looked to- 
ward T'roezen, was named ézt Irrodvro. As 
Artemis had her companion so Aphrodite 
must have hers—a sister of Ariadne, and 
bride of Theseus. So the fable grew. 

In his first treatment of it Euripides was 
unfortunate. He had made it the subject 
of the concluding play of a trilogy, and 
had adhered too closely to tradition. , In 
recasting it, he had fused with human 
emotions the relentless conflict of opposed 
divinities, and produced a drama of immortal 
beauty—though not without defects, which 
are specified with true critical insight. The 
essay in question is in itself a work of 
literary art, and it would be impertinent to 
dilate further on its merits. I hope I may 
have said enough to induce English scholars 
to read it for themselves. 

Lewis CAMPBELL. 


APELT’S PSEUDO-ARISTOTELIAN TREATISES. 
Sreconp Novice. 
(Continued from p. 16.) 


DE MELISSO XENOPHANE GORGIA. 

Tur part of the treatise relating to 
Melissus opens thus —didiov eivad dace 
TL €oTUW, eirep py evoexer Oar yeverbar pondev 


5 2 , ‘ 4 , y ‘ 
€K pO€VOS- €iTE yep Gravra. YEYVOVEV ELTE 47) 


mavTa, GtOLa apoTepws. €& ovdevoS yap 
yeveobar av atrov yryvopeva. To avoid the 
oxymoron Bonitz (A.S. I. 64) conjectured 
advvatov for até. The editor objects ‘ea 
nescio an ferri possint si quidem non recte 
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dicitur: “si quid ortum est, non potest 
ortum esse” ; dicendum potius fuit ddvvara 
av ovpBaivew vel tale quid.’ It may be 
doubted whether Bonitz’ instinct was at 
fault on the grammatical point. The 
difficulty raised by the editor would cer- 
tainly be felt if Bonitz had conjectured 
advvatov apdotepov. As it is, it seems 
possible that advvarov audorép ws might have 
exactly the same meaning as the formula 
advvata av ovpBaivew apudorépws, which the 
editor thinks would be free from the logical 
difficulty. It is true that either ddvvara or 
adivatov te might be expected, but the 
following passage shows the neuter singular 
may stand alone—De An. 411* 14,1 in 
which also the combination with audorépws 
is actually found—ovuBaiver 8 dapdorépus 
arorov Kal tapdAoyov, where Torstrik records 
no variant. As to the ellipse of cupBaive, 
perhaps the adverb dudorépws would be 
enough to indicate that a verb is understood 
of which ddvvaroy is the subject (écecar, 
oupBaivew). Bonitz quotes a passage from the 
same book which certainly favours the sense 
he wishes to restore here—977* 15 dvdyxy 
yap nrou e& dpotwy 7) e€ avopotwy yevéobar 70 
yevopevov: Svvatov 6& ovderepov. tte yap 
«.7.A. The editor has omitted to mention 
this. He himself suggests ddiddopov for 
aida audotepws. This is ingenious but im- 
probable, for dudorgpws is not at all likely 
to be corrupt. The text however though 
very harsh may be sound after all, as the 
editor himself says: ‘sed puto ferri posse 
quae Lps. praebet.’ 

The next words seem corrupt: é& otdevds 
yap yeveobar dv aitov ywopeva, Lps., é& 
ovdevos yap avtov av ywoyeva cett. 

Bonitz makes some proposals, but clearly 
does not satisfy himself. He thinks like 
Brandis that 7a is necessary before yivopeva 
(or yevopeva) and would change airay either 
to ovrws or apdortéepus. 

The editor suggests é& oidevds yap yevec- 
Oa dv aita avayxKny civat, but leaves 
the reading of Lips. in his text. 

Bonitz believes no intelligible sense can 
be given to airéy: but one may suggest that 

' One of the references given in the Index Aris- 
totelicus under &romoy. ’Adtvarov is very near in 
use to &rorov—cf. Phys. 185* 29 (a reference in the 
same index under addvaroy) ef 5€ mdayta moby } 
mogdv, eit ovons ovoias etre ph ovans, Utomoy, et 
dei Gromov Aeyew 7) adivatov—and one may ask 
therefore whether &d¥varoy without an adverb or a 
verb expressed with it could not be construed sim- 
ply with ei like &romov (c.g. in this place from the 
Physics). However there seems to be no such in- 
stance among the references given for advvarov in the 
principal indices to Aristotle, Plato, and the Greek 
Orators. 
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it is quite enough to insert the article ra 
before or after airéy in the reading of Lips. 
avrév would refer to 7a é6vra implied in the 
previous sentence, and the sense seems toler- 
able even if the logic is not quite perfect— 
‘for in either case (whether the whole of 
reality came into being or not the whole) 
whatever of reality came into being would 
have to come into being out of nothing.’ 

166. 1, 974° 8. The first section of the 
treatise contains an account of the argu- 
ments by which Melissus tried to prove 
that Being was eternal (dtd.ov), infinite 
(dzetpov), one (&), homogeneous (6uov0v), 
without motion (dxivyrov), and not liable to 
any kind of change. It seems plain both 
here and in the subsequent criticism of the 
arguments that each of these attributes is 
derived in order from the preceding one, as 
in the case of the second, third and fourth, 
or from some of the preceding as in the case 
of the other two, the dependence however in 
the case of the fifth not being so directly 
put. 

Thus the various arguments after the 
first, which proves the didvov, begin respec- 
tively with didvoy 6& dv aretpov civat—adzretpov 
d ov ev etvar—ev de bv spotoy eivar révtTy— 
atdvov 6& dv dmrepov Te Kal dpovov mdvTy, aKiv7y- 
Tov elvat TO €v—roLovToy dé dy TO ev avmdUVEY TE 
Kal GvadAynrov k.T.X. 

Melissus then appears to derive the un- 
limitedness in space from unlimitedness in 
time. The editor attempts to defend him, at 
least in part, from this imputation, by a 
line of argument rather difficult to under- 
stand. The discussion is found in his 
article in the Jahrbiicher fiir Classisehe 
Plulologie, 1886, p. 735 seqg. The passage 
in the Greek text is as follows :—dit8ov dé 
ov azretpov etvat, Ort ovK exer apy Gbev éyévero, 
ovde TeAeuTiy eis 0 yuvopevov éreAe’TNGE ToTE. 
Tav yap azetpov, ov civat: et yap Ovo 7) TAEW Evy 
«.7.A. Lips. There is evidently something 
wrong about the words wav yap dzeipov x.t.X. 
which are really made to introduce the third 
argument, viz. that Being is one. The 
other MSS. have wav dé xat dzeipov dy civar. 
The Aldine is clearly nearer the truth ray 
yup admrepov év eva, though probably not 
quite right. Bergk (cit. Apelt) proposed 
av 77 O€ ameipov dv ev eivat, Bonitz gives 
good reason (Ar. Stud. I. 66) why the third 
argument would not be introduced by zav 
yap and for wav yap ametpov x.t.X. conjectures 
didiov S& Kat ameipov dv év etvat. The editor 
assigns wav yap to the end of the second 
argument, punctuating and reading thus: 
ereAevtyo€é Tote (av yap): aretpov O dv ev elvat, 
supporting his view by a comparison of the 
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last sentence of a fragment of Melissus 
(Mel. Frag. § 7 Mullach) which treats of a 
similar subject. It may be well to quote 
the whole of the fragment :— 
OTe Tolvuv ovK eyeveTO EoTL TE Kal Gel TV, Kal 
del €arat Kal Gpxiv ovK exer OvOe TEACUTIV GAN’ 
Gmeipov ect. «i prev yap eyeveto, apynv uv 
elxev" npsato yap av mote ywopevov’ Kat TeAEv- 
TH’ ereAeUTNTE yap av ToTE ywopevov. Ei O€ 
pare npsaro pare ereAetry oer, adel TE WV Kal 
del eorau, OUK Exel dpxny ovoe Tehevtyy. ow 
yap Gel eivau aVUOTOV; 6, TL a) 7G Vv é (Omer i 

The editor supposes wav yap to represent 
the last words of the fragment. He renders 
‘denn es ist alles (umfasst alles)’ and 
renders the passage thus ‘Aus der Ewigkeit 
folet die Unbegrenztheit, weil was nicht 
geworden ist keinen Anfang hat und auch 
kein Ende, denn es umfasst alles.’ He sup- 
poses that thus read and understood the 
text shows that the author of the treatise 
obviously (offenbar) did not find in Melissus 
the fallacy with which he has been 
usually credited since Aristotle, ze. that of 
deducing unlimitedness in space from un- 
limitedness in time. To see how he gets 
such a conclusion a portion of his article in 
the Jahrb. f. Cl. Phil. must be quoted, and 
unless he has been misunderstood it seems 
as though he had been betrayed by over- 
subtlety into unsound reasoning. He explains 
the last words of the above fragment, ov 
yap det avuaror, 6 Tt py wav eo, thus: ‘also 
was nicht wav ist, ist nicht ewig, oder um 
die unmittelbare Folgerung daraus zu zie- 
hen, was ewig ist ist wav. Die-Ewigkeit 
der Dauer und die riéiumliche Allheit bedin- 
gen sich gegenseitig wie Melissos meint: 
das é{d.ov namlich umf: usst die Allheit des 
Seienden. Wire dem nicht so, so kénnte 
es ja etwas geben was nicht didiov wire.’ 
(In this last the editor seems to speak only 
of the fragment, the rest seems to apply 
this to the passage from the pseudo- 
Aristotelian treatise and to explain the 
argument there.) ‘ Was aber alles ist (alles 
in sich befasst) kann raumlich nicht be- 
grenzt sein: denn wire es dies, so wire es 
nicht alles, weil ausserhalb seiner noch 
etwas sein miisste gegen das es abgegrenzt 
ware. Wie das Seiende als aidvov keinen 
Anfang hat, so hat es als zayv keine 
riumliche Grenzen. Abnlich hat schon Sim- 
plik. zu Arist. Phys. 10927 den Melissos 
gegen Aristoteles verteidigt. Ich behaupte 
nun keineswegs dass Melissos sich dies in 
der versuchten Weise zu villiger Klarheit 
gebracht habe’ ete. ete. 

To begin with the fragment :—1it will be 
observed that there is no trace in it of the 
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argument which the editor supposes to be 
implied in the last words ov yap det elvar advuc- 
Tov 6 TL py wav éori, and the argument itself 
seems so unsatisfactory that one may fear 
that one has misunderstood his meaning. 
‘The eternal,’ he appears to say, ‘ comprises 
the totality of Being (das diéiov umfasst die 
Allheit des Seienden etc.). If it were not 
so there might of course be something which 
“was not eternal.”’’ This seems to be of the 
form ‘ All A is B, because if it were not so, 
some A might (rather “ must’’) not be B’; 
for ‘das didvov umfasst die Allheit des Seien- 
den’ is merely a way of saying ‘all that is, 
is eternal.’ Melissus’ own proof connecting 
Being and 76 didwv was according to the 
treatise before us and to the Vragment, 
6 Mullach, that Being could not 
have originated because it could not originate 
from nothing, thus Being (that is of course 
all Being, wav) was eternal. Cf. also Fr. 1, 
Mullach. 

One thing seems clear. The editor sup- 
poses that in the argument to prove the 
unlimitedness of Being in space, quoted 
here in the De Melisso, &c., Melissus started 
from the proposition that Being is eternal 
(dtdvov), that from this unlimitedness in 
time he deduced that Being is all-compris- 
ing (av), and from this latter that Being is 
unlimited in space (dzeipov)—quast to ov 
éotw alo.ov, aldtov 6 ov eat 7av, TaV 6 OV éoTLY 
dzepov. Now this is difficult to believe, 
whether we look at the argument itself or 
the text supposed to convey it. By way in 
this argument the editor understands ‘was 
alles in sich befasst’ = that which com- 
prises everything ; and it is on this meaning 
of wav that the last step depends. ‘ Because 
Being as wav includes everything, there is 
nothing outside it in space to limit it, there- 
fore it is unlimited in space, azetpov. But 
even for an Eleatic the premiss ‘ Being in- 
cludes everything’ (which to us as a mere 
tautology, = all being is all being, needs no 
proof) would only need to prove it the 
Eleatic denial of any kind of existence to 
Not-being.! ‘Being is all existence (zav) 
because Not-being has no existence.’ As 
this is so, it is hard to believe that Melissus 
would have thought it necessary to infer 
that Being included all existence from the 
fact that Being was didvv. Even if he 
wanted (as the editor thinks) to prove the 
uplimitedness of Being in space from its 
all-comprehensiveness, he would only need 


1 Of Frag. 5 (Mullach), and e.g. the well-known 
passage of Parmenides : 
SEU Stes y ate 
uvdey yap 7 €or 7) Eorat 
&AXO TapeK TOD edvTOS. 
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to say, ‘Since Non-being has no existence, 
Being includes everything, and there is no 
existence outside it. Therefore it cannot 
be limited in space, because if limited it 
must be limited by some existence out- 
side it.’ 

It has been already pointed out that for the 
first step of the argument attributed by the 
editor to Melissus, the inference of ra@v from 
didvov, there is no evidence in the texts; the 
second step also, the inference of d7etpov 
from zG@y, is not merely unsupported by the 
text, but has the text against it. Melissus, 
instead of inferring that Being is dzeipov 
because as comprising all existence it is the 
single existence and alone in the universe 
and thus unlimited by anything else, gives, 
in the very next part of the text to that 
under consideration, what is in effect the 
converse of such an argument. He infers 
that Being is single and alone in the 
universe because it is dzepor, for if it were 
not alone it would be limited by what- 
ever else existed, and so not be  bretpov— 
166. 3, 974" 11, direipov 8 ov ey elvan ei yap 
dvo0 7) TA€w Hv Tepaivew dv Tadta pds aAAyAa.! 
Thus whereas the editor virtually makes 
Melissus derive dzepov from é, Melissus 
really derives & from dzeipov. 

Beside the difficulty in the argument 
itself and in the relation just pointed out 
to its context, it hardly seems possible to 
get it out of the Greek of the passage sup- 
posed to give it. The passage diduov dé dv 
ameipov eivat k.t.A. has been quoted above. 
In the first place, according to the logical 
form strictly followed in the description of 
Melissus’ arguments, we should expect, 
instead of the text, didvov de dv wav etvat, 
followed by a short proof, and then way 6é 
dv azreipov eivat, also followed by a proof (e.g. 
Ott ovK Eat adXo TL Tpos O Tepatvor av). But 
the form is the least difticulty. The words 
OTL OvK EXEL GpXnV OOev eyevero k.7.X. of course 
refer to a temporal dpyy and reAevry, as they 
also do in the /ragment above quoted (¢.v. )2 
But it is these words which assign the 
reason why azeipov follows from didiov (as 
also in the first sentence of the /ragment), 
and thus azeipov is solely derived from the 
absence of beginning and end in time. 

This is so clear that it would be thought 
Melissus only meant by dzetpov infiniteness 
in time, were it not that the use made of 
the idea in the next argument shows it to 

1 The same is done in the Fragments of Melissus, 
Nos. 3 and 10, Mullach. On the latter Simplicius 
(cit. Mullach) comments thus: aad rod daefpov 5¢ rd 
ev avedoyioato. 


* Simplicius notes on the roré which oceurs in the 
Fragment wad ort wey Td mote XpoviKoy eate SHAov. 
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extend to space as well, and that the author 
of the treatise, De Melisso, &e., understands 
it so in his criticism 975° 35 sqq. The 
editor’s own reading way yap concluding the 
argument involves him in a new difficulty, 
for wav yap would have to give a reason for 
the immediately pr eceding 6 OTL OK EXEL GPXIV 
oOev eyevero, &e., and hae the unlimitedness 
in time (didvov) would be deduced from all- 
comprehensiveness (zav), the opposite of 
what the editor supposes. 

It seems obvious in the text that un- 
limitedness in space or magnitude is de- 
duced directly from unlimitedness in respect 
of time in the De Melisso, and this is also 
really the drift of the fragment of Melissus 
quoted by the editor, which contains the 
words 6 tu pi wav eoti, and it is explicitly 
stated in the fragment next after it, Fr. 
No. 8, Mullach, aX’ éa7ep eorw det, ot'rw Kat 
TO p€yeHos ameipov det xp «tvat (Mullach, 
Fr. 8). 

But there ane besides two other fragments 
(Maullach, #7. 2 and Fr. 3) which are exactly 
parallel to the text ese us, and should 
have been dealt with by the editor. The 
first contains the derivation of the dze:pov 
from the didiv, and corresponds to 974" 
9-11; the second contains the derivation of 
ev from adrepov, and corresponds to 974" 
J1-12 of the treatise De Melisso, &e. In 
the first the derivation is made directly 
from the absence of beginning and end in 
time, and the idea of zév (= dpa wav) does 
not appear in it in any shape. The argu- 
ment is simply: ddd eed TO yevopevov 
dpxay EXEL TO 21) ye Opevov dpxny ovK EXEL, TO 
be 0 OV ov yeyover; OvK av exo dpxnv. €rt oe TO 


bOeipopevov tedevtijv exeu" ei 0€ Ti éorw 
‘ 
apOaptov, tedevTyV ovK Exe TO Ov apa 
” x IN S. ” ‘ ‘ , 
apGaprov ov tedevTiy ovK Exel’ TO O€ pajre 


dip xiv éxov pajre TENEVTHV a7reipov TUYXAVEL OV. 
amreipov apa TO ov. 

The editor evidently admits that Aristotle 
imputed the mistake to Melissus, and the 
testimony of Aristotle is of course of first- 
rate importance. Zeller is doubtless right 
in holding that the contemptuous terms 
which Aristotle uses about the reasoning 
power of Melissus refer to this fallacy. It 
should however be noticed that in all the 
passages, except one, quoted by Zeller and 
by others under this head, from Aristotle, 
this fallacy of Melissus, when it is specified 
at all, is not characterized as one of am- 
biguity in terms in general, or the confusion 
of a limit in time with a limit in space in 
particular, but as an instance of the fallacy 
of arguing back from the consequence to its 
reason (61a 70 ole Oat avrictpedew Tiv aKoAov- 

Ti 
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Onow),! and he is attacked for arguing that 
el TO ylyvopevov amrav apxiv éxe then et 7 
dpxnv exer yeyovev. In one passage, Phys. 
186" 8 segg., Aristotle adds to this mistake 
the further fallacy of the confusion of two 
kinds of dpyy, but his expression is not so 
clear and detailed as might have been ex- 
pected: d7u péev ovv rapadoyilerar Mediocos 
djov" oleTau yap. ci pevat, €i TO yevopevov 
exet “apXiY dav, OTL Kal 70 wy Yevopevov ovk 
exet.” eiTa. Kal TOUTO atorov, 70 TaVTOS oles Oar 
elvan apxnv TOU TpayLatos Kat pH Tov xpovov 
«.t.A. On which Simplicius comments (23* 
40, Diels 109. 7): eyxaAetrar b& 6 Meduroos 
Kal @s Tis dpxijs mokhaxas eyopevys 4 avtt 
THs Kata. TOV Xpovov dpxis, qTUs brdpxet ca) 
yevnta, Thy Kata TO mpaypa aBov k.7-A. 

The editor adds two considerations in 
favour of his view. He says that Simplicius 
defends Melissus in a similar manner, and 
that if Melissus had committed the fallacy 
of deriving infinity in space from infinity 
in time in so erude a form (in solcher 
Nacktheit), he would certainly have been 
attacked for it by the writer of the treatise, 
but he thinks this is not so. ‘ Allein dies ist 
nicht der Fall, denn die darauf beziigliche 
Widerlegung vertriigt sich wie sich seines 
Ortes zeigen wird, recht wohl mit der 
Anerkennung des bezeichneter Melissischen 
Gedankens.’ 

Here again it is difficult to see how the 
editor persuaded himself that the facts were 
such. The criticism in the De Melisso to 
which he refers (976* 1 segg.) not only makes 
no reference to the argument attributed 
to Melissus by the editor, in which 70 
dzepov would not be derived immediately 
from 76 aidiov but only mediately through the 
notion of ro wav, but does expressly attack 
Melissus for arguing from unlimitedness in 
time to other kinds of unlimitedness. Is 
not the following passage conclusive ! 
976° 2, zi 8y kwdver, Kal Et pay eyevero, Exew” 
dpxny 3 ; ov peVTOL ye e& Fs Wk eyevero, GAXG Kat 
ET ép av, Kal eva wepatvovta mpos aAnAa, 
didva évra (‘ Even if Being has no beginning 


1 he fallacia consequentis, of which a wrong 
account is given in Mansel’s Aldrich, both in the text 
and the notes. 

* It is hardly necessary to assume with Zeller that 
this implies Aristotle construed the beginning of 
Fr. 2 wrongly, taking 7d wh yevouevoy apxhy ovK 
éxet as apodosis to ered) Td yevduevov apxiy Exe, 
whereas it is a part of the protasis of which ov« &v 
Exot apxnv is the apodosis. In the first place it is 
by no means certain that this would be a miscon- 
strue (we should perhaps read ob« otv ay Exo 
apxny or ov kv ov, cf. Mr. 5 init. obi bv oby etn, 
K.T.A., OY, With Diels, ovK &pa exer apxnv), and in the 
second place the inference ascribed by Aristotle to 
Melissus is found clearly enough in Fragment 7. 
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in time, that does not prevent it from having 
another kind of beginning. Realities might 
be eternal and unlimited in time, and yet 
bound and limit one another in space’). 
This is obviously the direct answer to the 
words in the passage before us: dzretpov etvat 
OTL ovUK EXEL apxiy Obey eyéevero ovde TEAEUTIV 
cis 0 ywopevoy ereAcitTnoé Tore, and shows 
the author understands the latter to be a 
direct derivation of unlimitedness in general 
from mere want of limit in time. Cf. also 
976* 6, er Kal ws 6 Tappevidys dyot, ti 
Kove. Kal TO Tay ev Ov Kal ayevynTOY OLws 
memepavOat, kal etvat avTobev evKixAov odaipas 
évahiyKiov OYKo, pera dbev inomadés maven «.. 
eXov de perv Kal éoxara Tépas exel ayevntov 
ov, 7.€. the author argues against Melissus 
that Parmenides, the principal philosopher 
of the school, holding the same dogmas as 
Melissus about the unity and eternity of 
Being, yet implied that Being was limited in 
space. And lastly he argues that even if 
the whole were infinite in space, the parts 
might be limited, although eternal and with- 
out origin in time, 976" 20, date Tatra, (ra 
pep) Tepaiver mpos GAAnAa, ayevnta ovTa. 
Surely this is the language of one who is 
attacking the fallacy of supposing that un- 
limitedness in time as such involves un- 
limitedness in space. The critical method 
of the author of the treatise is such that it 
is not very likely that if the argument of 
Melissus had involved two steps, first from 
aidvov to wav and then from zév to azetpor, 
he would not attack the separate links of 
the reasoning, considering their importance. 
Besides, in the passage last quoted, he 
speaks of individual parts of the whole as 
ayevnta, which is incompatible with the sup- 
posed first step in Melissus’ argument—that 
what is dyévyrov must be wav; and thus if 
the author knew that Melissus held such an 
opinion he would hardly have failed to 
attack it. 

As to Simplicius, who has preserved in 
his text the Tr agment of Melissus ending ov 
yap Gel ely at ay VOTOV 6 Tt Ha) Trav €oTL, he Hees 
not corroborate the editor’s view. On the 
contrary, he takes z@v in a quite different 
sense. On the editor’s interpretation of ray 
(‘the all-comprising’) the clause od yap det 
«7A. stands in no discernible connexion 
with the rest of the fragment, though joined 
toit by the particle ydp.* Simplicius explains 
5 pa) wav éott, Tovreorw 6 py da Gov 


> Zeller’s interpretation ‘Wenn das Seiende der 
Grosse nach beschrinkt wire, kénnte es nicht ewig 
sein’ would require &retpoy instead of av. 
4 The passage from Simplicius is quoted by Mul- 
lach. 
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éaTi’ Orep ToIs ApepeoV wrapxe Kal TO 
évre dzretpots, and afterwards when quoting 
the passage again gives dua wav foray. By 
apa av, da OdAov, he clearly meant an 
indivisible whole in respect of time, which 
Aristotle designates by 6dov tu in Lthie X. 
That which has an dpyy and reAev77 in time, 
has parts of its existence in different times, 
and so is not dpa zav. As Simplicius 
SAYS, TO yap apxiy EXov xpovov Kal TEAS OvX 
dpa wav €ort. Whether Simplicius is right 
or not, his interpretation certainly puts the 
clause in logical connexion with what pre- 
cedes it. It will now be obvious that if in 
the passage from the De Melisso zav yap be 
read, as the editor proposes, at the end of 
the second argument instead of at the be- 
ginning of the third, and if zéy is inter- 
preted as Simplicius interprets it (= dua 
wav) in the fragment, we shall get exactly 
the same train of thought as in the frag- 
ment, and the same coherence: ovx exe 
apxnv obey eyeveto ovde TeAevTHV Eis 0 yiwvOpevoV 
éreMevtno€é mote, wav yap, will correspond 
exactly to what Simplicius says in inter- 
preting the fragment 70 yep dpxiv €xov 
Xpovou kat TéAos ovx apa Trav ects. Thus it 
is very probable that the editor has by a 
comparison of the fragment found the right 
reading, though it is hardly possible to 
accept his interpretation either of the 
reading or of the passage on which he 
bases it. 

It must be admitted that the subsequent 
criticism, already referred to, makes no 
mention of the wav (= aya zav). But it is 
not necessary to the polemical purpose. 
The author is attacking Melissus’ inference 
of dzeipov from ovk €xov apxnv obey éyévero 
ovoe TeAeuTHY, K.T-A., and whether the latter 
be called wav (or dua wav) or not makes no 
difference to the validity of the inference 
which is grounded solely on the absence of 
beginning or end in time. 

167. 7, 974° 28, éxeivws (7.e. in the case of 
oivOecis of the elements) pev av duadnda 
Xope ilovra civar TH ptxGevra., emimpooOyrews 
oe ovens ev TH Tpiper yiver Oa av exaTov 
bavepov, dbarpovpeveov TOV TpoTOV Ta UT 
Gd\\pha tebévtTa THv prxbévtor, ov 
ovderepov cupPaive. The editor adopts an 
emendation of Kern’s which seems certain, 
xwpis ovra, and for which the words Ywpis 
eifis evar might have been quoted from 
a parallel passage further on 977° 6. He 
emends himself rév...reOevTwy, and expunges 
tov before puxbév7wv. The juxtaposition of 
tbatov pixOevtwy would however be harsh. 
It might be better to transpose puxbévrwr, 
and read otherwise with the editor thus: 
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* of , : , 
éxactov davepov Tov puxGevtwv, adarpovpevor 
= , Redes Bor ; 

TOV TpOTwY TOV Ir GAAna TEbEVTWV. 


167. 10, 974° 2, da tovtwy dé T&y TpoTwY 
x > ‘ a en » ” iA 
Kav evar woAAG Kav ypiv @. ETL daiverOat 


poves, Lps.; ds 70, cett.; over, Kern. 
Apelt’s emendation ot éo7 may be right 
with exception, perhaps, of the accent of 
gst. He had previously conjectured as 
gore in Jahrb. f. Class. Phil. 1886, translating 
thus: ‘nur durch dies Eintreten der erdr- 
terten Fille kiénnte das Viele wirkliche Ex- 
istenz haben und die Erscheinung (nicht 
leerer Schein sein sondern) der Wirklichkeit 
entsprechen.’ His present emendation is an 
improvement from his own point of view 
about the meaning of the passage ; éo7v is the 
verb <cusaee, and ota éo7t would appa- 
rently be subject to ¢aivecba. The form of 
the sentence however seems much more in 
favour of making zodda the subject to 
daiverOar as it is to etvat, and reading oi’ 
éori instead of of éo71, and the sense thus 
obtained seems to suit the context better. 
‘It is only in these ways that multiplicity 
can exist and also appear to us to be a mul- 
tiplicity’: literally ‘appear to us to be what 
it is.’ For the preceding context describes 
the only way (zpéwor) in which Melissus 
thinks the existence of a manifold would 
be possible, if possible at all, and in which 
its manifoldness would reveal itself to our 
perception (6.4 8 Na xupis ovra Ta pixGevra, 
K.T.X., yiver Gar av ExaTov davepov, k.t.d.). Tf 
this view is right, there is not much to choose 
between the emendations as earl (not éo7e) 
and ot éoti. 

168. 9, 974° 15. The editor reads and 
punctuates thus: ei de pa amavTa jpiv wWevd7) 
Ta palo, opeva, GANG TwWés €ioe Kal TOUTwY 6pGat 
imohijets, 7 ) eride(avra To.avT NV, Tola, 77 ras 
paduora. doxovoas opbas, TavTas Aynrréov" as 
det BeBaorépas eivac dec 7% at pedAAovow e& 
éxetvov TOV Adywv derxbyrcr Oa. Lps. has 
pay jv mav7a, R* pay wavta. Further on Lps. 
reads ro.avry (‘sed addito rubro puncto supra 
n’) and zota 7 ras; for the latter the rest 
have zo.drytas, and for the former (accord- 
ing to Bekker) rowavrny. Apparently the 
passage is construed as if emdeiavra. mola 
zoattn (= 6p6y) could be expressed in the 
form ézidefavta towavTnv, Told. But this 
form seems as little possible as émide(Eavra 
épOjv, toia. The accusative case requires 
the definite article before it, and, in this 
kind of context, would be best in the plural 
number, eg. emdetEavra zas opOas, wotae Or 
érideiEavta Tas ToLavTas, ota. The text may 
be quite right as it stands in Lps. ., emde(EavTa 
TOLAUTN rota. = érdeEavTa rola ToLavTy. As 
there would be a slight ambiguity in ro.arry, 
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Wevdets as well as dpOai dofa. having been 
mentioned, it might be suggested that rovadry 
mola conceals motat avTav rota. But pro- 
bably no emendation is needed. Compare 
with this passage a parallel one below, 
975* 5 5: ovre yep delEas or opOi) d0€a ad’ 
HS apxetat, ovte paddov BeBaov 7) epi 7s 
deixvuct Na Bay, dveA€xOn, which shows that 
Tas pddtata doKovcas opas is governed by 
Anrréov. It might therefore perhaps be well 
to omit the comma after dpOas, especially as 
there is a change of construction here (see 
Kiihner, 2nd edit., § 490, 4, and § 427, An. 
2). But the usual practice of punctuating in 
this idiom with otros (for which see Kiihner, 
§ 469, 4 6) is probably the same as the 
editor’s. 

169. 7, 975" 1, dor ci Kat cuvpBatvor 
évavrias civar Tas paces, advvatov yiverOal Te 
€k pi) OVTOS Kat 7) TOAAG Elva TA TpaypaTa, 
eAéyxoiro pev av tr addAyjdov radta. ‘py 
post cai delebat Spalding, bene tuetur Kern.’ 
It is true that 7 must be read before roAXd 
if it is not read before yivecfa.; but as the 
two opinions contrasted are not yevéoGau &k 
pay ovTos, and py TOAAG €ivar TH Tpaypara, but 
pay yever Gan €x pay ovros and zoAXG civat To 
mpaypara, the negative would be better placed 
before yiverOar. Tt is otherwise of course just 
below 975" 6, wadAov yap izoAapPBdverar €ikos 
elvan yiverOar ek pr) ovTos 7) pip OANA iva, 
because this represents the opinion of those 
who believe in 7i woAAd and think that the 
denial of their opponents’ opinion is more 
likely to be true than the denial of their own. 

170. 9-11, 975* 19. The note of interro- 
gation should be placed after ocxépacbar 
rather than after éaréov: for ro 8€ zorepor, 
k.t.A., 18 opposed to ei wév dvvard, «.7.r. If 
the question had ended at éaréov, the next 
clause would probably have begun with 76 
 &p ToTeEpov. 

175. 10, 976" 3, ov pevror ye e& js ye 
eyevero. The editor follows Mullach in ex- 
punging the second ye, Bergk had expunged 
the first (De Ar. lib. de Xenoph. p. 22). It 
is well known that there are a number of 
passages in classical authors where ye is re- 
peated in the same clause. But it is gener- 
ally held that where the text is sound each 

« has a separate force (cf. Stallbaum’s note 
on Philebus 62 © and Kiihner § 511. 9, a, 
An.), and so passages like this one would be 
corrected. However, one may hazard the 
question whether this principle is really 
sound, No doubt in some passages a 
separate force can be assigned to each ye, 
but in others the distinction seems rather 
artificial. Cf. Philebus 62 & and some of 
the passages cited there in Stallbaum’s note. 
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Phil. 62%, word ye diadeper pds ye aaopaderay 
mpotas Tas ayGels (sc. HOovas) adeivar, Rep. 
389 D, edv ye, 7 0’ Os, eri ye AOyw Epya TeARTAL. 
Rep. 332 B, dpetderar b€ ye, oipat, Tapa ye Tod 
ex$pod TH exOpO orEep Kal mpooyKel, KaKOV TL. 
Perhaps the true account of them may be 
that the first ye attaches the limitation, &c., 
expressed by it to the clause generally, and 
the second ye to the particular part of the 
clause to which the limitation, &c., more 
especially belongs, or to a part which is to be 
emphasised. Compare also Aristoph. Achar. 
92 (cit. Lobeck ad Aj. 534): ITP. wai viv 
ayovres Hkowev WVevdaptaBav | tov BaciWéws 
opbadpov. Al. exxoere ye | Kopaé maragéas 
Tov ye gov Tod mpecBews. The following 
given by Zeune (note to Viger on ye) is 
very like the place before us in the De 
Melisso — Phaedrus 241 Db, Katrou ye opnv 
ye pecoty avrov (sc. tov Aoyov); but Stall- 
baum omits the first ye, ‘quod est in libris 
paucissimis.’ 

The explanation here suggested is some- 
what confirmed by a very similar idiom in 
which dy is repeated (cf. Kiihner, Gr. G’r. 
§ 398, 8, and the remarks at the beginning 
of § 398, 7), and may possibly justify the 
text of several passages usually corrected by 
modern editors where ye is repeated—Soph. 
O.C. 981 (977), mas y av 76 y Gkov mpayy av 
eixotws Weyous. This is the reading of the 
MSS., and an instance of the repetition of 
dy as well as of ye. (Modern editors omit or 
correct the first ye. Lobeck (/.c.) thought it 
should be kept.) Cf. also Soph. Oed. &. 339 
(cit. Kiihner), tis yap rowir av ovK dv 
opyilowr ern. Kur. Hipp. 961, tives doyor | 
Tod dv yevowr av; and other passages from 
poets and prose writers quoted by Kiihner, /.c. 

Kur. Med. 867 (863), otk dv y dpapros 
Tovoe y’ GAN’ dxovooua. This is the reading 
of the Aldine. The MSS. have ovx ay dpap- 
tows, Which Dindorf and Kirchoff keep, 
most other editors (cluding Nauck in his 
drd edit.) appear to adopt Porson’s ov trav 
dpaptos. It is true the Aldine is the only 
authority, but on the one hand the known 
MSS. are in all probability wrong, and 
Porson took the Aldine as his only au- 
thority for roddé y’ against the MSS. reading 
Tovo ér or tovoe 7. (It seems from Din- 
dorf’s edit. that two MSS. really have roddé 
ye, aS against a great number which read 
tovd ér.) Lobeck (/.c.) would read ovd« ay y’ 
with Aldine, quotes Soph. 0.C.977, Eur. Iph. 
in Aul. 634, Hippol. 840, Aristoph. Achar. 97, 


and says the usage is especially frequent in 
Plato. Hermann in his notes on Elmsley’s 


Medea at this place says, ‘ Aldinae seriptura 
(ov« av y’) ad sensum aptissima.’ 
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Xen. Cyrop. LU. iii. 24 (cit. Kiihner /.c.), 
OurAnv qv dikatov Kat TiVv evwyxiav TapeExel. 
Ma Av’, py 6 takiapxos, pajror ye ev pua ye 
jHepa. This is very like the passage in the 
De Melisso. The first ye is found in the three 
principal MSS. (Dindorf), the second in one 
of the three and in the Juntine edit. 
(Schneider and Dindorf). Schneider (edit. 
of 1812), Dindorf (1874), and Hug omit 
the second ye. Poppo, on the other hand, 
retains ye in both places, and the authority 
of Kiihner is on the same side. Poppo 
refers to his note on Xen. Cyrop. II. ii. 3 
(ovdev icov eotiv, el ye ad’ ypav ye Tov ev 
péow ovdets ovderote apéerat), which is as 
follows: ‘alterum ye ex Guelf. Paris. <A. B. 
Altorf., addidimus. Hane enim particulam 
in uno orationis membro bis poni posse 
negavit quidem ad h. |. Zeunius, a quo non 
multum dissentit Porson ad Med. 863. Sed 
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utramque satis refutavit Heindorf ad Eu- 
thyd. p. 319, &e., &e.’ Heindort’s some- 
what slight note could not thus be used 
against Zeune and Porson unless they had 
denied all repetition of ye in the same 
clause, Porson (/.c.) does not express such 
a view, and Zeune did not entertain it, as is 
shown by this note of his on the part of 
Viger which treats of ye. ‘Aliquando ye 
repetitur et alterum significat saltem vel tan- 
tum, alterum videtur zapatAnpwpaticov, &e.’ 
Poppo also here refers to Cyrop. IV. iu. 
14, 6 YE pe padwora. ye av tis hoBnbetn pi), 
k.T-A., on which he notes ye post padtora e 
Guelf. et Paris. imseruimus. 

One may suspect that modern editors 
would have done away with the double av, 
if av had been as easy to emend as ye. 


J. Cook WILSON. 


(To be continued.) 





BUTCHER AND PRICKARD ON 


ARISTOTLE’S 


CONCEPTION OF ART 


AND POETRY. 


Some Aspects of the Greek Genius: by S. H. 
Burcuer. Macmillan. 


1891. 7s. 6d. 
Aristotle on the Art of Poetry: by A. O. 
Prickarp, Macmillan. 1891. 3s. 6d. 


THE most substantial part—in amount about 
one halft—of Professor Butcher’s interesting 
book is devoted to ‘ Aristotle’s conception of 
fine art and poetry.’ He begins naturally 
with the more general idea, fine art, or 
rather with art, the most general of all. If 
I understand him rightly (for perhaps he 
has not made the matter perfectly clear), 
he holds that according to Aristotle useful 
art and fine art are both alike ‘imitative,’ 
but are not both imitative in the same way. 
Useful art (he seems to say) imitates rather 
the methods of nature, fine art rather the 
results. The physician, for instance, employs 
‘nature’s own machinery ’ in the production 
of health, while the artist’s way of ‘ pro- 
ducing’ a healthy man is absolutely different. 
Something like this does indeed seem to be 
implied by Aristotle's expressions, though it 
will hardly bear being carried out in detail. 
Another Aristotelian distinction between 
the two is that, though both in a sense 
‘supply the deficiencies of nature,’ useful 
art supplies practical deficiencies and min- 
isters to our comfort, while fine art supplies 
aesthetic deficiencies and ministers directly 


to some of our best and highest pleasures. 
The former, as Prof. Butcher points out, is 
mpos Tavaykata, the latter mpos diaywyyv and 
mpos qoovyv. This is perhaps a more real 
distinction than the other. In any case, 
for ordinary purposes, it is clear and true, 
though no doubt the line between necessaries 
and pleasures would be hard to draw. Cer- 
tainly Prof. Butcher is right in holding that 
according to Aristotle the end of fine art is 
the pleasure given to the senses and the 
mind of the spectator, the word ‘ spectator ’ 
being of course used in a wide sense. Art 
is not its own end, nor has it any other end 
than that of pleasing other people than the 
artist. The best art will please the best 
judge, and that is what the best artist aims 
at, holding himself to have failed if his 
work does not please. Aristotle was not, 
like Plato, afraid or ashamed of pleasure. 
He knew its varieties better and recognised 
in how many things it has the last word to 
say. But the third and most vital point to 
bear in mind with regard to his conception 
of fine art—I am still following Prot. 
Butcher—is its ‘ universal’ (xa@éAov) char- 
acter. ‘If we may expand Aristotle’s idea 
in the light of his own system,—fine art 
eliminates what is transient and particular 
and reveals the permanent and essential 
features of the original. It discovers the 
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‘form ” towards which the object tends, the 
result which nature strives to attain, but 
rarely or never can attain. Beneath the 
individual it detects the type.’ Fine art 
therefore was not, as Plato said, three times 
removed from truth. ‘The work of art was 
not a semblance opposed to reality, but the 
image of a reality which is penetrated by the 
idea, and through which the idea shows more 
transparent than in the actual world.’ Prof. 
Butcher then proceeds to show that what is 
true of all fine art is especially true of 
poetry, which expresses most adequately the 
universal element in human life; and this 
brings him more directly to the Poetics, and 
particularly to the famous comparison of 
poetry and history in the ninth chapter. 
His remarks on it and his citations from 
Coleridge and Goethe are well worth reading. 
He goes on to show that comedy not less 
than tragedy, though differently, ‘idealises’ 
or universalises (for the two words mean the 
same to him), and that in a sense even 
Aristophanes dealt in types rather than in- 
dividuals, though Aristotle would have 
ranked him among those who followed the 
iap,Bicy idéa. After another section, which 
seems not quite in its right place, and in 
which he further enforces his contention 
that Aristotle took a pure and elevated 
pleasure to be the object of tragedy, as of 
all fine art, and after some illustrations from 
Greek literature of ‘poetic universality,’ 
Prof. Butcher approaches Aristotle’s defini- 
tion of tragedy and discusses the puzzling 
subject of the xafapows. The last section 
deals with the relative importance of plot 
and character in the drama, and upholds 
Aristotle’s judgment in favour of the 
former. 

In this short outline I have given little 
idea of the manner in which the writer 
presents and argues his points. Considering 
the nature of the subject and the scantiness 
of the materials, he is extremely lucid, and 
he writes with a command of graceful lan- 
guage not always given to scholars. Those 
familiar with the Poetics and the other 
writings of Aristotle will not indeed find 
anything very new in his chief points, but 
there is probably no English book in which 
they are so well brought together and so 
admirably stated. No student of the Poetics 
should fail to read what he has written, and 
very few will fail to learn something from 
his presentation even of familiar points. 

I cannot feel as confident as he and Mr. 
Prickard seem to be that Bernays’ theory 
of the xé@apors is right. It is too large a 
subject to argue here, but the ‘ medical 
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metaphor’ so explained seems to imply that 
at a tragedy men work off periodically 
accumulations of pity and fear, which have 
been forming in their minds during the 
interval, just as more material accumulations 
are discharged from the body after forming 
there for a certain time. Now is it true 
that pity and fear accumulate thus in our 
minds in the intervals of theatre-going or 
Shakespeare-reading, and that weare sensibly 
relieved of them by the sight or study of a 
tragedy? Probably few people would claim 
for themselves any such experience. If then 
it is untrue, we seem to need further 
evidence than the obscure passage in the 
Politics before we conclude that Aristotle 
committed himself to the theory. Prof. 
Butcher partly recognises this difficulty 
when he pleads that pity and fear ‘are not, 
as some have maintained, rare and abnormal 
emotions, and that ‘the Greeks from 
temperament, circumstances, and religious 
beliefs, may have been more sensitive to 
their influence than we are, and more likely 
to suffer from them in a morbid form.’ 
There are of course many other points to be 
considered, but this initial difficulty has 
always seemed to me aserious one. It may 
be doubted also whether Prof. Butcher is 
justified in trying to avail himself of the 
double meaning of the word xd@apots 
(purgation and purification), and contending 
that the emotions of pity and fear undergo 
a xa@apors of both kinds or, as he says, ‘are 
are not so much purged away as purged.’ 
Does he think the passage in the Politics 
admits of this double meaning? He says 
that ‘in the medical language of the school 
of Hippocrates it (xaGapors) strictly denotes 
not the entire expulsion of any given sub- 
stance from the organism, but a partial 
expulsion,—the removal of a painful or 
disturbing element, and hence the purifying 
of what remains, by the elimination of 
alien matter.’ But surely there is a little 
confusion here. The expulsion of the 
painful element is total, not partial. To put 
it grammatically, if the genitive after 
ka@apots expresses the painful element, then 
kd@apo.s Means ‘purging away’: it only 
means ‘ purifying’ when the genitive gives 
the body or substance from which the painful 
element is removed. If the emotions are 
purged away, they are not purified: if they 
are purified, they are not purged away. We 
cannot use both meanings at once. But 
Prof. Butcher seems almost to use three at 
once, for the ‘ morbid element’ which he at 
first supposes to be purged away from the 
emotions, and which he explains to be the 
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selfish element, is subsequently dentified 
with the pain. 

It is hard to see what ground he has for 
saying with reference to the exclusion of 
bad characters that ‘it is merely the fore- 
most place which is denied to the villain.’ 
No doubt Ch. 13 refers only to the leading 
character of the play, but the canon in Ch. 
15 that the characters should be good refers, 
like the other canons, to all the characters 
alike : and, as a matter of fact, there is a 
striking absence of the villain from Greek 
tragedy. It is remarkable that Aristotle 
could find no more noteworthy instance than 
the Menelaus of the Orestes. We may doubt 
also whether Prof. Butcher is right in 
adopting the view that the names used in 
comedy are spoken of in Ch. 9 as significant, 
or in so interpreting Ch. 2 as to think that 
Aristotle held some prose compositions to 
be poetry. But both these are disputed 
points. 

Mr. Prickard’s lecture, also delivered to 
Scotch students, on the Poetics is much 
slighter than Prof. Butcher’s work and 
makes no pretension to be more than a 
very well written account of a few of the 
main points of the book. It is not long 
enough to contain much discussion and it 
practically does little more than state the 
theories of imitation and purgation or puri- 
fication in an easy and clear way. As to 
the former, Mr. Prickard goes much less 
deep, as from the occasion and scope of his 
lecture might be expected : as to the latter 
he agrees with Prof. Butcher in adopting 
the theory with which Bernays’ name is 
most associated. In publishing he has 
added a few notes by way of illustration 
and explanation: among them one contain- 
ing what is, I believe, a novel interpretation 
of the ovAAoyicpos by which in Ch. 16 the 
‘recognition’ or ‘discovery’ of the Choe- 
phoroe is said to be effected. As it is 
novel, Mr. Prickard will expect it to be 
received with suspicion. Aristotle’s syllo- 
gism is—6pouds tis éAyAvbev, dyotos dé ovdels 
aXN’ 7) 6 “Opéarys: ottos apa éAjAvbev. The 
common explanation is ‘Some one like me 
has come,’ but this Mr. Prickard will not 
accept, for it implies (he says) ‘fatuity’ in 
Electra, and he holds the reasoning to be 
‘Some one like Orestes has come: no one is 
like him but Orestes: therefore Orestes has 
come.’ But when he explains this, we find 
that his first premise is something quite 
different from ‘Some one like Orestes has 
come,’ His argument is ‘Some one has 
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done certain things: only Orestes would do 
them: therefore they have been done by 
Orestes.’ This is fair and admissible rea- 
soning, but how can it be represented by 
Avistotle’s opows? It is also essentially 
different from another argument which Mr. 
Prickard seems to have half in his mind— 
‘ The hair is most like his ’—and which would 
seem to involve the fatuity (if fatuity there 
be) which Mr. Prickard finds in the common 
theory.— This hair is like that of Orestes ; 
I know it to be so, because it is like mine : but 
no one has hair like Orestes except Orestes 
himself: it must therefore be Orestes who 
has come.’ He seems not to see that Aris- 
tophanes (Clouds 531) implies an argument 
quite different from that in Sophocles and 
Euripides. ‘Their argument is indeed what 
he wishes to find in Aristotle; but surely 
Aristotle’s words admit of no such interpre- 
tation. ‘Lhe truth is that, while in the 
Choephoroe both arguments are used, 
Aristotle gives only one, and that is not I 
think the one which Mr. Prickard likes 
best. He has also somewhat misconceived 
the cvANoyicpos of the Iphigenia, which is 
not really a syllogism in the logical sense at 
all, but only a putting of things together— 
‘my sister was sacrificed and now [ am to 
be sacrificed too. What would be the 
justification for the startling premise he 
supplies—‘such things run in families’? 
But it must be confessed that whoever wrote 
Ch. 16 of the Poeties wrote very con- 
fusedly. 

A feature common to both of the books 
before us is the excellence of the style in 
which they are written. What Prof. 
Butcher in one of his essays says of Prof. 
Jebb, that he ‘presents his learning in 
forms of graceful and finished composition,’ 
is true of himself: and Mr. Prickard too 
writes in very graceful and careful English. 

I have not left myself room to comment 
on the rest of Prof. Butcher’s book. It con- 
sists of six lectures or articles, one of which 
(on the ‘ Unity of Learning’) has perhaps 
hardly enough connexion with the rest. The 
others include the eloquent inaugural lecture 
(‘What we owe to Greece’) which was 
published at the time of its delivery ; 
an interesting address delivered to the 
University of Glasgow Dialectic Society on 
‘The written and the spoken word,’ in which 
the Greek preference for ‘the spoken word’ 
is excellently handled ; and an able essay on 
the Greek idea of the state. 

H. Ricuarps 
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MONRO’'S GRAMMAR OF THE HOMERIC DIALECT. 


A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect, by D. B. 


Monro. Second edition revised and en- 
larged. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1891. 
14s. 


THE learning of the Provost of Oriel is 
everywhere recognized as both sound and 
deep, and his Homeric Grammar has become 
an important part of the scholar’s apparatus. 
The new edition is enlarged from 344 to 436 
pages, each part of the work sharing in the 
merease. Hew paragraphs remain  un- 
changed ; many are rewritten, and some are 
added. With unusual consideration for the 
convenience of the user of the book, the 
former numbering of sections is retained— 
new sections being indicated by asterisks. 
Part of the additional space is required by 
the larger type in which some remarks are 


set. Ten pages are wisely added to the 
Index. Scholars will welcome many addi- 


tional statistics, complete lists instead of 
mere examples, and definite references 
instead of general statements. The Gram- 
mar is made somewhat broader in scope, and 
includes illustrations from Hesiod and the 
Cyclic Fragments ; it gives more references 
to the original discussions of philological 
questions, and more explanations of linguis- 
tic phenomena. Many brief additions are 
both stimulating and suggestive. 

The book has been made more distinctly 
an aid to the maturer scholar, and doubtless 
if never was intended for the beginner. The 
scholar will be thankful for what he has, 
but will hope for more statistics and detinite- 
ness of statement in the third edition. 
Sections remain which can be improved with 
little effort. On p. 85, we read, ‘Stems in 
-a(n) and -& form the gen. plur. in -dovr, 
less commonly -ewyv. The -ewy is generally 
scanned -ewv.’ Does the author know of 
more than three exceptions to this law of 
synizesis? On p. 91, ‘the forms viod vid 
viotot are very rare in Homer.’ Read rather, 
‘viod is found only x 288 ; viotou only 7 418 ; 


vid is not found at all in Homer.’ On p. 
93, ‘toto-deoow or toic-deow (Ll. 10, 462 


and Qd.),’ the four passages in the Odyssey 
where these forms are found should have 
been enumerated. On p. 94 the references 


for several dmwaé Xeyopeva are given, but 
avopakas appears without a reference to v 14. 
On the next page, peyadAws is marked as 
‘rare’ (instead of ‘ only z 432, P 323’; while 
didos receives no mark as rare, although it 
too occurs but once or twice. 

That a few infelicities should creep into 
such a work is only human. {¢Bas, p. 57, is 
probably only a slipped accent for xBas, 
and édavdave, p. 61, is for édvdave. In some 
matters the author would grant readily that 
difference of opinion was fair. On p. 142, 
treating of H 222 f. caxos aiddov éxraBoeior | 
tarvpwv Catpepewv, the genitive tavpwr receives 
a rare adjectival character, instead of being 
construed asin opposition with the Body which 
is implied in érraBdeov. Many datives are 
classed as ‘locatival’ which may well be 
datives of interest. Compare Geotor 
avOparo.o. avacoe B 669, Kat mAElorow 
éavacoe avis Aleaeus 61, Kadd\tadew cpxovros 
"AOnvatorcr Herodotus viii. 51, "Iwvos dé oTpar- 
dpyew yevomevov ’A@nvaroior. ib. 44. The 
‘equivalent constructions with prepositions,’ 
like 6s ev Pain& avacce, really prove nothing 
since the poet often looks at a matter from 
two points of view and uses sometimes a 
genitive of separation, occasionally an accu- 
sative of the person deprived, and again a 
dative of disadvantage, with the same 
general force. Thus Homer can say ‘rules 
for gods and men,’ and also ‘rules among 
the Phaeacians.’ The constant and technical 
prosaic use of rod detva apxovtos ’A@nvatots 
is not likely to be a survival of the rare 
locatival dative of persons. So also, in 
toict 0 avéorn and rotor dé pvbwv jpxe, the 
dative may be construed as the true dative, 
and with all the more probability because of 
the large use of that dative in the Homeric 
poems. The author objects to the interpre- 
tation of zapa with the genitive as de chez. 
But if wap’ dupu a 123 means ‘at our house,’ 
as it clearly does, the interpretation of cap’ 
*TAov a 259 as ‘from the home of Ilus,’ seems 
almost necessary, even though that is not 
the original use of the preposition with this 
case. 

3ut enough of such adversaria. 
heartily glad to have the book. 
T. D,. Srymour. 


\ 
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CAMBRIDGE TEXTS AND STUDIES. 


Teats and Studies: Contributions to Biblical 
and Patristic Literature: edited by J. 
ARMITAGE Rosrnson, B.D. Vol. I. No. 2. 
The Passion of S. Perpetua: with an 
Appendix on the Scillitan Martyrdom: by 
the Editor. 4s. net. Vol. I. No.3. he 
Lord's Prayer in the Barly Church: by 
Frepertck H. Cuasr, B.D. Cambridge, 
USO Ep vaillewis lees xii 7Os. Hsy met: 


Ir was not to be expected that the ex- 
ceptionally high value and interest of the 
first number of this welcome series would 
be often reached. Nevertheless the second 
and third numbers are worthy followers of 
their predecessor, although they almost of 
necessity take a lower rank as contributions 
to theological literature : and to most 
readers probably the second number will 
prove more interesting than the third. 

The touching story of the martyrdom of 
8. Perpetua and her companions has been 
familiar to many from their childhood, if 
only through the popular and charming 
rendering of it by J. M. Neale. Interest 
in the sources of the history was roused to 
a considerable extent a year and ahalf ago, 
when Professor Rendel Harris, aided by 
Professor Seth Gifford of Haverford College, 
Pennsylvania, published at the Cambridge 
Press a complete Greek text of the Martyr- 
dom, which he had been so fortunate as to 
discover in the Convent of the Holy Sepul- 
chre at Jerusalem early in 1889. It is a 
very pardonable fault in those who make 
discoveries, that they are apt to over- 
estimate their value. When Cureton dis- 
covered the abbreviated Syriac Version of 
the Ignatian Epistles, he was persuaded 
that now for the first time we were in 
possession of the genuine Ignatius : and 
Bishop Lightfoot has told us that for a time 
he was inclined to agree with him. In a 
similar way Professor Harris was at first 
disposed to maintain that he had been 
instrumental in making known to the world 
the original narrative of the sufferings of 
the Carthaginian martyrs, and that the 
Latin account on which we had depended so 
long was a translation of the Greek text 
which he had recovered. By printing 
Ruinart’s passable, but not very accurate, 
Latin text of the Passio along with the 
Greek Mapripioy, he gave his readers a fair 
opportunity of judging of the probability 
of this hypothesis. It would be interesting 
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VOL. I. PARTS II. AND III. 


‘to know how many adherents it won, As 


Mr. Robinson points out, the hypothesis was 
antecedently paradoxical : ‘for we naturally 
expect that the martyrdoms of a Latin 
Church will be chronicled in the Latin 
tongue.’ But Mr. Harris, we are told, has 
already surrendered the position, and now 
regards the Latin as the original. But, if 
any one needs to be convinced on the point, 
he will find good materials for a decided 
opinion in the work before us. The editor 
shows that the Greek text has the most con- 
spicuous marks of being a translation. It 
introduces explanatory words and phrases, 
not needed by those who can understand the 
Latin. It omits expressions which are 
difficult to translate or explain. It lacks 
the terse vigour of the Latin, becoming at 
times diffuse and proportionately weaker. 
Once at least we find a play of words in the 
Latin which is lost in the Greek. The Latin 
exists in two forms, a longer and a shorter, 
of which the longer is unquestionably the 
original ; and the shorter Latin is sometimes 
found to agree with the Greek against the 
longer Latin form. The shorter Latin pro- 
bably was produced when the longer was 
found to be too long for the annual com- 
memoration, especially in places which had 
no special interest in Carthaginian martyrs. 
In one respect the short form is more full 
than the long one. It supplies the missing 
Acta, ie. the trial, with the discussion 
between the martyrs and the Roman 
magistrate, in which spurious narratives of 
martyrdoms are commonly so rich. In the 
present case the internal evidence of this 
addition to the original narrative is fatal 
to its admission as genuine. In short, the 
abbreviator ‘has marred everything that he 
has touched.’ 

In two interesting sections the editor 
shows that the visions of the martyrs were 
probably influenced by material that they 
had derived from the Shepherd of Hermas 
and the Apocalypse of Peter. Even if the 
coincidences which he has collected for us 
were fewer in number, this view would be 
probable enough with respect to the Shep- 
herd. For a century or more after its 
coming into circulation about a.p. 150 it 
received a very wide recognition as an in- 
spired book, and for a time was far better 
known and more generally accepted as 
Scripture than one or two books which are 
in our N.T. In some places the Apocalypse 
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of Peter was similarly recognized, but pro- 
bably much less widely than the Shepherd. 

Mr. Robinson is inclined to believe that 
the Vision of Perpetua is given to us pretty 
much in her own words; and that the like 
may be true of the Vision of Saturus. He 
feels ‘ justified in saying that Perpetua has 
a distinct style of her own, which marks off 
her writing from that of the compiler of 
the Martyrdom.’ Both she and Saturus 
exhibit ‘extreme simplicity ’ in their narra- 
tives. When the redactor takes up the 
narrative it becomes ‘ full of epigram and 
chastened rhetorical contrast.’ The editor 
inclines strongly to the view that the un- 
named redactor is Tertullian, and the in- 
ternal evidence which he marshals for us 
makes a good prim facie case. 

In the Appendix Mr. Robinson gives us 
what he believes to be the original Latin 
form of the Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs, 
which he discovered in the British Museum 
(Codex No. 11, 880) August 30th, 1890. It 
is said to be of the 9th century: and he 
has since discovered at Vienna and Evreux 
MSS. of the same Martyrdom of the 11th 
and 13th centuries, which correspond closely 
with the one in the British Museum. In 
1881 Usener published the Martyrdom in a 
Greek form from a MS. at Paris dated 890, 
which Aubé thought was the original. 
Usener himself contended that it was a 
translation from a lost Latin original ; and 
the British Museum recension confirms this 
view. If it is correct, Mr. Robinson has 
the honour of editing for the first time 
‘what may perhaps claim to be the earliest 
consecutive piece of Christian Latin which 
has been preserved to us.’ He prints it 
side by side with the Greek form, so that 
his readers can easily judge the rival claims. 
And he appends the two other Latin recen- 
sions, as given by Baronius and Aubé, from 
which the details of this martyrdom were 
previously known. ‘ Almost every word 
of the ancient form is preserved in one or 
other of these recensions, which have 
modified their original in different direc- 
tions.’ The editor is once more to be con- 
gratulated upon the opportunity which he 
has won for himself, and the admirable use 
which he has made of it. 

In the third number of this excellent 
series we enter upon altogether different 
ground. In it Mr. Chase discusses the 
position of the Lord’s Prayer in the Early 
Church and the bearing of this upon its 
original form. In the Gospels we have two 
forms of it, a longer one which St. Matthew 
tells us that Christ spontaneously gave to 
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the disciples in public ; and a shorter one, 
which St. Luke tells us that He gave to His 
disciples in private, in answer to the request 
of one of them that He would teach them 
to pray. Mr. Chase supposes that neither 
form is in the strictest sense original. ‘ For 
in the period which intervened between the 
occasion when our Lord first taught the 
Prayer and the time when the Evangelists 
gave it a place in the Gospels, it had passed 
through one stage, and had already entered 
upon the second stage of its history. It 
had been used first of all privately by the 
disciples ; and afterwards publicly in the 
Christian synagogues. Only the latter point 
is open to investigation ; and in connexion 
with it Mr. Chase endeavours to establish 
the following points. (1) The Lord’s com- 
mand, ‘ After this manner pray ye’ (Mt. vi. 
9), was obeyed; and in the Early Church 
the Prayer was in constant daily use. (2) 
The Prayer was originally in Aramaic, and 
was quickly translated according to existing 
requirements. So that, when a version of 
the Gospels was made, a translation of the 
Prayer had always preceded it and was 
ready to the translator’s hand in a form sanc- 
tioned by devotional] use. (3) The disciples 
adapted the Prayer for use on special occa- 
sions, either by alterations or by additions. 

Thus (i.) by substituted or added clauses 
the Prayer was made more suitable for the 
Laying on of hands and perhaps Baptism : 
(il.) by changes in the petition for daily 
bread the Prayer was adapted to morning 
and evening use: and (iil.) by various 
doxologies it was rendered more suitable 
for Eucharistic use. 

A new edition of Dr. Lightfoot’s book 
On Revision has recently been published. 
It contains not only the famous dis- 
cussion of the term ézovcos, but also the 
equally famous discussion of the clause 
pioa. pas aro tov rovnpod. Hitherto 
the latter has been accessible only in the 
pages of the Guardian, and the republication 
of it in a convenient form is a very great 
boon. On the first point Mr. Chase is of 
opinion that émuovows is no part of the 
original form of the petition, but is due to 
liturgical use, and that in the first instance 
the clause ran thus, ‘Give us our (or the) 
bread of the day.’ On the latter, to the 
consideration of which he devotes 97 out of 
176 pages, he decides with Bishop Lightfoot 
for the masculine interpretation. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that he considers 
the doxology given in some texts of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel to be no part of the 
original Prayer. This doxology, as such, 
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seems not to be original, but to be a con- 
flation of two earlier forms, 7 Baca kat 
} d0ga and 7 Svvayus Kal 7 d0€a, the former of 
which is very possibly of Jewish origin. It 
will be remembered that the latter occurs 
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in the Didaché, appended not only to the 
Lord’s Prayer (viii. 2) but to another for 
the gathering together of the Church 
(x. 5). 


A. PLUMMER. 





LEO’S EDITION 

Culex carmen Vergilio ascriptum recensuit 

et emendavit Friprricus Leo. Accedit 

Copa elegia. Berolini apud Wiedmannos. 
MDCCCXCI. (117 pages, 3 Marks.) 


Tue latest editor of the Culex shall first say 
in his own words how he has dealt with the 
critical materials collected by his prede- 
cessors. ‘ Haec igitur sylloga,’ thatis to say, 
of the septem ioca iuuenalia Vergilii, ‘Culicem 
nobis tradidit, 7.e. Codex Petri Bembi nune 
Vaticanus saeculilX..... et saeculo uno 
duobusve recentiores eius cognati . . huius 
codicis variam lectionem ipsi carmini ad- 
notavi, usus Ribbeckii copiis ut fecit Baeh- 
rensius ; discrepantes a reliquis Bembini 
seripturas ubi videbatur significavi, interdum 
Bembini cum uno alterove consensum in- 
dicasse satis habuil ; omnino de archetypi 
lectione non saepe dubitari potest. accedunt 
excerptorum Parisinorum scripturae non- 
nullae... ad archetypum autem reliquorum 
per multos corruptionis gradus redit codex 
s. XV. Vossianus, cui multum editores re- 
centiores omnes tribuerunt, plurimum Baeh- 
rensius. lectionem habet ab homine docto 
audacibus correcturis interpolatam neque 
quicquam utile praebet praeter conjecturas ; 
sed in ultima carminis parte exemplar eius 
variam lectionem habuisse videtur ex frag- 
mento codicis nune amissi ascriptam qua de 
re explicatius disseram ad vy. 318.’ 

Those who study these announcements 
and the mode in which they are carried out 
in the ‘varia lectio’ and its occasional sup- 
plements in the commentary will feel some 
wonder and at first perhaps some envy at 
the smallness of Prof. Leo’s critical ap- 
paratus. They will observe to begin with 
that many readings of the Bembinus and 
its cognates are missing from the foot-notes. 
These will be found to occupy, without 
adorning, the text. They will further ob- 
serve the omission of all reference to the 


Roman codex discovered by Mr. Ellis, 
Journal of Philology xvi. pp. 153  sqq., 


though an emendation of R. Unger from the 
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same volume is quoted on p. 43. Lastly 
they will see that the casting overboard of 
the Vossianus as ‘interpolated’ has still 
further lightened the critical ship. By an 
arbitrary hypothesis which must be judged 
on intrinsic grounds only, seeing that no 
external evidence has been produced in its 
favour, the editor has limited the defenders 
of this codex to the first three quarters of 
the poem; but he has stated the charge in 
such a way that it can easily be tested. J, 
he says, contains nothing useful but conjec- 
tures. Now in 249 ‘impietate fera uaecor- 
dem Colchida matrem’ the Bembinus (B) 
and the other MSS. read ‘ conchida,’ but V 
has ‘ colchifa.’ This can be no conjecture ; 
for it means nothing. It must then bea 
genuine remnant of the original ‘ Colchida’ 
which Leo with all other editors accepts. 
In 194 ‘talé’ is similarly unmeaning ; 
but it points to ‘ talis’ (editors including 
Leo, £ and the rest having ‘tales.) In 
the second line ‘atque ut araneoli tenuem 
formauimus orsum’ (so Leo and editors with 
V, B‘ursum’) if ‘orsum’ with its rare use 
and form is a conjecture, it is not one to be 
expected from the ordinary corrector. Few 
more certain emendations, Leo’s rejection 
notwithstanding, have been made than 
Baehrens’ in 245 ‘ otia quaerenti (-em codd.) 
frustra ceruice, puellae,’ of the Danaides, 
which is based on V's ‘ceu uite’ (ZB ‘siblite’). 
Interpolations in V there undoubtedly are. 
In 256 Leo seems right in regarding ‘ conati 
quom sint quondam rescindere caelum’ (B etc. 
‘inscendere mundum’) as a correction from 
Virgil of the Homeric account of Otos and 
Ephialtes ; and ‘ uere nouo’ (‘ notet’ 4) in 71 
may be another Virgilian importation. Nor 
are ‘nemoris’ (laticis 4) 18 and ‘iterabat 
Ityn’ for ‘Ityn edit Ityn’ 252 honest 
mistakes. But there are also interpolations 
in the Excerpta ; and in the Cantabrigiensis, 
a ‘cognate’ of the Bembinus, as | shall 
presently show. Even the Bembinus is not 
exempt ; ‘metuenda’ 352 is an example 
pointed out by Leo, The origin of these 
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interpolations in J’is obscure. Baehvens, who 
appears to disbelieve in their existence, is 
right in asserting that they could not have 
proceeded from its scribe ; for V is full of 
stupid and ignorant mistakes. Whether the 
explanation is to be sought in an interpola- 
tion of the copy or of the recension, time 
and a full collation of the Corsini codex 
may show. But, in any case, there seems 
no reason for doubting that many of the 
readings of V in the Culex as a whole are 
derived from a good and genuine source ; 
for example 93 ‘ iucundoque liget languen- 
tia corpora somno’ (‘licet’ £B, where the 
Helmstadiensis has the miserable conjecture 
‘locet’ and the Excerpta another correction 
‘leuet’) which Leo accepts, and 58—60 ‘o 
bona pastoris, si quis non pauperis usum | 
mente prius docta fastidiat et probet illis | 
somnia luxuriae spretis’ (B ‘pretiis’) which he 
rejects. In 188, 189 V gives ‘obtritum morti 
misit cui dissitus omnis | spiritus excessit 
sensim, which expresses a Lucretian idea 
(ui. 525 ‘saepe hominem paulatim cernimus 
ire | et membratim uitalem deperdere sen- 
sum ; | in pedibus primum digitos liuescere 
et unguis, | inde pedes et crura mori, post 
inde per artus|ire alios ¢tractim gelidi 
uestigia leti’) with perfect appropriateness 
in Lucretian language (11. 374 sqg. ‘nam 
cum multo sunt animae elementa minora | 
quam quibus e corpus nobis et uiscera con- 
stant | tum numero quoque concedunt et 
rara per artus | dissita sunt dumtaxat ’) : 
Leo, reading ‘sensws’ with #, first puts in 
the author’s mouth the astonishing state- 
ment that the ‘ breath leaves the senses’ and 
next charges him with ignorance of Lucretian 
phraseology. 

T now turn to the Roman codex or Corsini 
as Ellis calls it. Its value cannot be pre- 
cisely gauged until it has been completely 
collated. His report however gives us sure 
indications of importance. From it Ellis 
has excellently restored 365, 366 ‘Mucius 
et prudens ardorem corpore passus | cui 
cessit. Lydi timefacta potentia regis’ (‘cui 
cessit lidithime facta’ Corsini, ‘legitime cessit 
cui facta’ (‘fracta’ V’) B, where Leo ex- 
plains ‘legitime’ as ‘iure’ and does not 
feel the want of any parallel—‘tam apte 
quadrat ad ipsam rem et vocabuli naturam.’ 
In 262 ‘ preferre’ (perferre wiulg.), 185 ‘ gem- 
mas ’(‘gemmans’ Schrader, ‘gemmis’ walg.), 
352 ‘letam’ (‘laetans’ Hillis, ‘leta’ edd., 
‘letum’/ etc.) it is nearer to the truth than 
any other codex. It is obviously related in 
some way to 7. In 357 B etc, have ‘ (Phry- 
giae uaga praeda peremptae) fluetuat omnis in 
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aequoreo naufragia luctu,’ V las ‘omnis in 
(a)equoreo fluitat iam naufraga fluctu ’ ; 
Cors. with ‘omnis in equoreo fluit atia nau- 
frage luctu’ stands between both, but nearer 
to Vthan to. In 380 B ete. have ‘dimitte 
somnia uentis,’ V ‘ dimictere sompnia u.’ 
and Cors. ‘dimitteres omnia u.’ Most 
interesting of all, in 332 ‘ Zanclaea Charyb- 
dis,’ 1s vouched for by V’s ‘ranolea’ alone ; 
butin ‘uerida’ Cors. also hasan uninterpolated 
reading. zanclea passed by easy corruptions 
into ruenda, that is werida with the r lost and 
ri for n. metuenda, the reading of B and 
company, is simply a rough correction of 
ruenda read as tuenda. 

The aid of B, V and Cors. together with 
the Hacerpta then must be invoked in settling 
the text of the Culex. Need we add any 
More to this tetrad? Certainly not the 
worthless Bodleian, Auct. F. I. 17, in spite of 
Ellis, merciful to the most depraved manu- 
scripts (American Journal of Philology iii. 
pp. 271 sqgq.). Nor the interpolated Helm- 
stadiensis (#7), one of the four MSs. selected 
by Baehrens for citation in his text in Poetae 
Latini Minores vol. ii. This codex is some- 
times alone in presenting the right reading, 
as in 96 ‘ poetae’ for ‘ poeta,’ 221 ‘horrent’ 
for ‘arent,’ 271 ‘aut’ for ‘haud,’ 279 ‘in- 
sederat’ for ‘insiderat,’ 574 ‘ phlegethonta ’ 
for ‘phlegethon, 402 ‘surgens decus’ for 
‘decus surgens,’ 403 ‘roris’ for ‘ rosis,’ and, 
with C, 278 ‘amnes’ for ‘omnes’; but all 
these are easy corrections. Nor in 128 is 
‘(at quibus ...) ambustus Phaethon luctu 
mutauerat artus’ for ‘ambustos ’ much more 
difficult. The Cambridge MS., collated by 
Munro and designated as C’ by Ribbeck and 
Baehrens, is useful as an eleventh century 
witness to the excellence of the Bembinus ; 
but it has nothing good of its own to offer 
and shows interpolations in at least five 
passages: 295 * peccatum memuinisse tuos 
graue sede piorum’ (‘ graues tuos’ 4B, 
‘grauest ; nos’ Baehr.), 343 ‘ibat in altum | 
wis argo repetens patriam’ (‘argore petens 
B, ‘Argea petens’ edd. from V ‘Argoa 
petens ;’ #7 corrupts still further ‘ agros 
repetens’), 355 ‘nereaque late | litora’ (‘erea 
que’ 5, ‘Aegaeaque’ edd. from V’), 373 ‘uacuos 
a lumine Phoebi’ for ‘uiduos,’ 399 * per 
orbem’ which to my surprise Ellis adopts 
(‘terrorem’ 4, depraved by // into ‘ teno- 
vem’). Its reading in 34 ‘uehementis’ (2 
‘uenientis’) seems to be an attempt to 
represent ‘ uementis.’ 

To return to our editor. As already 
hinted, he has disfigured his text by re- 
introducing many corruptions which pre- 
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vious scholars had removed. An article by 
Prof. Buecheler (Rheinisches Museum 1890 pp. 
324 sqq.) appears to have cast an evil spell 
over him, and dulled his perception of Latin 
and sense. Hence in 45—53 ‘ propulit e 
stabulis ad pabula laeta capellas | pastor et 
excelsi montis iuga summa petiuit | /urida 
(edd. florida) qua patulos uelabant gramina 


colles. | iam siluis dumisque uagae, iam 
uallibus abdunt | corpora iamque omni 


celeres e parte uagantes | tondebant tenero 
uiridantia gramina morsu ; | scrupea desertas 
haerebant ad caua rupes (Baehrens after 
Bembus ‘scrupea desertas perrepunt ad caua 
rupis,’ placing the verse before the previous 
one), | pendula proiectis carpuntur et arbuta 
ramis | densaque uirgultis auide labrusca 
petuntur’ he believes that, when the shep- 
herd drove his goats ‘ad pabula dae/a’ he 
drove them ad /wrida gramina ‘ id est semius- 
ta ac retorrida sole’ (Buecheler) and that 
‘fortasse viridans (50) noluit idem esse quod 
viride’ ; and in 51 he sees nothing strange 
in the apposition of ‘scrupea caua’ and 
‘ desertas rupes’ nor in the apparition of this 
rock-climbing in the midst of the goats’ 
pasture. Two more examples of his results 
will sutfice. In 268, 9 the gnat is giving an 
account of the heroines he meets in the 
world below. Baehrens’ text (268, 9) offers 
the fruits of the intellect of several scholars : 
‘quid, misera Eurydice, tanto maerore re- 
cesti ? | poenane respectus et nunc manet 
Orpheosin te?’ ; Leo’s the unaltered manu- 
script tradition : ‘quid misera Eurydice tanto 
maerore recessit | poenaque (in his note he 
wavers towards ‘ poenane’) respectus et nune 
manet, Orpheus, in te’ To pass over other 
points, we should be glad to know what 
Orpheus is doing amongst the heroines and 
why fis punishment makes Lurydice sad. 
Again in 311, 312 the MSS. have ‘ ipsa uagis 
namque Ida patens (potens J’) feritatis et 
(ab V) ipsa | daque faces altrix cupidus 
(cupide V) praebebat alumnus (alumnis ’).’ 
Baehrens reads ‘ipsa zugis namque Ida potens 
uiridantibus, ipsa | Ida faces altrix cupidis 
praebebat alumnis’ ; Leo reads ‘ipsa wagis 
namque Ida patens, feritatis et ipsa | Ida 
faces altrix cupidas praebebat alumnis.’ 
Which is more likely to have been written in 

a poem, attributed by the ancients to Virgil, 
ae of which Lucan, no bad judge of Latin 
writing, said ‘et quantum mihi restat ad 
Culicem 4 Leo comments on his reading as 
follows : ‘ipsa uagis namque Ida patens : 
mons ceteroquin asper et inuius patet vagan- 


tibus et taedarum copiam colligentibus 
adlumnis.... faces feritatis cupidas dixit, et 


apte dixit cupidas saevitiae eas quae nisi 
vim flammae recepissent nec saevire possent 
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nec nocere. ef. Stat. Ach. 1, 435 pigris addunt 
mucronibus iras.’ Could we have a more 
striking illustration of Madvig’s dictum 
that emendation must precede interpreta- 
tion? In 243, 244 Leo rightly goes back to 
the reading of the Bembinus, with only the 
slight change of ‘acerbas’ to -ws, ‘quid 
saxum procul aduerso qui monte reuoluit, | 
contempsisse dolor quem numina_ uincit 
acerbus?’ The reflection is the same as that 
of Virgil’s on ‘miserrimus’ Phlegyas : ‘discite 
iustitiam moniti et non temnere diuos.’ His 
note on turba and turma (248) is useful : 
will be his illustrations of omnia (168) when 
properly sifted. 

There are not many emendations of Leo’s 
own in the book. I may mention, without 
endorsing, the following: 21, 22 ‘et tu, 
sancta Pales, ad quam secwra recurrit | agres- 
tum bona dictwrus’ (‘ uentura — secura’ 
codd.), 170 fulgoribus : ecce | sublimi ceruice 
caput’ (‘et se’ codd.), 245 ‘otia quaerentem 
frustra simite, ite puellae’ (see above). 

Space does not permit of a detailed 
examination of his Copa. The few ex- 
planatory notes are incorporated with the 
critical apparatus which gives the readings 
of the ‘ Bembinus cum suis’ and the Mona- 
censis. It shows the same blind depreciation 
of V and devotion to Buecheler which we 
noted on the Culex. To this we owe the 
retention of the following corruptions: 3 
‘famosa—taberna,’ 28 ‘nune were in gelida 
sede lacerta latet,’ 35 ‘formoswmtenerae decer- 
pens ora puellae, where we read ‘ formosum 
uindicauit Buechelerus,’ justitied it, that is, by 
inventing the expression ‘ formosa basiatio’ 
and saying ‘scripsit formosum .. imitatus 
poetas adiectiva solitos flectere in adverbia 
(salve aeternum, perfidum ridens. pavidum 
blandita al.) aucupatus nativam illam duleedi- 
nem quam Gellius miraturin Theocriteo uerbo 
® To Kahov wediAnueve, 29 ‘aestinuom (that 
is ‘pro aestateid dictum prove rebus aestivis 
sic ut versum pro vere hibernum pro hieme 
etsi non invaluisse talia nisi postmodo scio. 
perplacebat (!) hoc: pulverem lassitudinem 
aestatis quidlibet prolue vino’ Buecheler) 
Buechelerus proposuit probabiliter. On 36 
‘anne coronato uis lapide ista tegi?’ Leo’s 
note is: ‘an vis lapide tegi eumque lapidem 
coronari istis sertis?’ Buechelerus. Ego 
dubito num poeta ante v. 38 mortem ipsi 
quem invitat instantem innuat, et conieci teri.’ 
Before writing this Leo should have con- 
sidered in what language ‘do you wish your 
garlands covered by a wreathed stone?’ can 
signify ‘do you wish to be covered by 
stone and that stone wreathed with your 
garlands?’ and what meaning he attaches 
to 35 ‘quid cineri ingrato seruas bene olentia 
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serta?’ if death is not hinted at till 38. 
The construction of Copa 4 as ‘ excutiens 
cubitum ad raucos calamos’ is rightly 
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explained and the position of the preposition 
well illustrated on Culex 92. 
J. P. Posreare. 





FRIEDLANDER’S CEVA TRIMALCHIONIS. 


Petronii Cena Trimalchionis, mit Deutscher 
Uebersetzung und erklarenden Anmerkungen, 
von L. FrreDLANDER. 8vo. 327 pp. 5 Mk. 


ProFessor FRIEDLANDER has deepened the 
obligations which have endeared him to 
philologists by his latest work. The new 
edition of the Banquet of Trimalchio is 
worthy of the editor of Martial, and the 
author of the /Sitten-Geschichte. As the 
general merits of the volume are mentioned 
by the present writer elsewhere (see Academy 
for March), it will only be necessary here 
to give a short sketch of its contents. 
These are (1) a chapter on the literary 
history of the Cena; (2) a letter in French 
by Leibnitz, written in February 1702, and 
describing a representation of Zrimalchio's 
Banquet by the court of Hanover ; (3) an 
account of the life of an Italian town under 
the Early Empire ; (4) the text of the Cena, 
with the readings of the Trau MS. 
beneath and a German translation opposite 
the Latin text ; (5) a commentary. 

The execution of the work is throughout 
excellent. It is of course everywhere based 
on Biicheler’s epoch-making edition of 1862 ; 
and the same eminent scholar has contri- 
buted to his friend’s work many new views 
not hitherto published, particularly on the 
meaning of those extraordinary words such 
as bacciballum, eacatarissare &c. which ever 
since the first publication of the fragment 
have engaged the attention of philologers. 

The following remarks are offered as sug- 
gestions which have occurred to me in a 
very careful perusal of the work. 

The strange word tangomenas, or as it is 
written in 73 tango menas, may I think be, 
not as generally supposed réyye mvevpovas or 
rather an ignorant corruption of these 
words, but téyywpev ivas. In any case I 
hold it to be the same word which in a 
curious medieval poem published in the 
Neues Archiv fiir dltere deutsche Geschichts- 
kunde for 1890, p. 387, appears as tendomi- 
nas. If this is so, it proves that the Cena 
Trimalchionis, of which, as a whole, only one 
fifteenth century copy exists, was read and 
used, though ignorantly, by a writer of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. This fact, to 


any one acquainted with the literary history 
of classical forgeries and the suspicions 
which the discovery of the Trau MS. gave 
rise to at its first appearance in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, will seem not 
unimportant. I know not whether it will 
interest any one to know that the Bodleian 
possesses a MS., Canonici Latin 224, 
written by one Petrus Cepio of Trau and 
dated 1438. Petrus Cepio...Delmaticus ex 
Tragurio absolui seribere Philippicas Tra- 
gurii nonis Decembris 1438. Possibly this 
is the same name as the Cippicus in whose 
library the Trau MS. of the Cena was dis- 
covered. At any rate it deserves inquiry. 
C. 38 arietes culawit in gregem, possibly 
caulauit introduced into the sheep-fold. Zst 
tamen sub alapa, et non uult sibi male may 
mean ‘the man however is a lick-spittle 
(parasite) with a sharp eye to his own 
interest.’ So alapus. 42 hey et hey cannot 
be hew ehew; if itis genuine, I suggest the 
meaning is ‘what’s done is done, bygones 
are bygones’ : : so 44 hey hey, quotidie peius ; 
where heu hew is equally improbable. 7. 
sed antiquus amor cancer est is explained by 
Friedliinder ‘a gangreen’ or possibly ‘has a 
tight grip like a crab’s claw.’ More pro- 
bably ‘is always retrograding like a crab, 
It is to this sidelong and almost receding 
movement of the crab that proverbial ex- 
pressions in which this creature figures most 
generally refer: so the witty saw in Athen. 
695 6 Kapkivos GD épa xaka Tov opw AaPwv, 
Eidiv xpi) tov eraipov ewev Kal py ocKodui 
dpovetv. Macrob, S. i. 17, 63 cancer animal 
retro atque oblique cedit. Avian. iil. 1 Curua 
retro cedens dum fert uestigia cancer. manu 
uncta plena mensa may be right: the ideas 
of greasy, fat, rich, as opposed to dry, 
famished, empty. Catullus says caput 
unctius: why should not Petronius say ‘a 
greasy hand’ (whether as steeped in unguents 
and essences or as constantly holding rich and 
unctuous morsels) for a liberal hand? e¢. 43 
noueram hominem olim oliorum which Fried- 
liinder explains seit olims Zeiten ever so 
long ago, cannot be thought to be satisfac- 
torily elucidated, as this interpretation does 
not well suit with the immediately following 
words et adhuc salax erat. And how can 
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oliorum as a geu. plural of an adjective 
formed from oli=olli=ollim be justified ? 
My former conjecture oloriwm is not put out 
of the field by the words niger tamquam 
coruus: but olim would then seem to be 


a dittograph of oliorum, noueram hominem 
oliorum oris 
oli mor oli m, ‘I knew the man when he 


was gray as a swan (i.e. at a later period 
of life), and even then he was lecherous as 
ever. The Romans were fond of bird 
comparisons in this reference; so aquilue 
senectus Haut. iii. 2, 20: and if it is ob- 
jected that cygneus would be a more proper 
adjective, I would quote Ausonius’ clarior 
olore (animus). ¢. 44 iam annum esurio fruit. 
aediles male eueniat. The present eswrio 
seems idiomatic: if so, wit may represent 
an interjection, pfui. ib. in curia autem 
quo modo singulos uel pilabat tractabat. 
IT do not feel certain that the old con- 
jecture of Reinesius uelut pilas  tracta- 
bat is not right, except that attractabat 
or attrectabat to which the MS. points is 
also superior as diction ‘turned them in his 
fingers like balls.’ c. 45 sed laborat (patria) 
hoc tempore nec haec sua might be construed 
‘but it isin a bad way at present, and is 
not, as we see it now, in its right mind’ : 
haec would then be emphasized ‘ this country 
as we see it today.’ c. 45 adeo de magna 
turba adhebete acceperant. If Biicheler’s 
conjecture adhibete is adopted, it would, I 
think, more naturally mean ‘admit them’ 
i.e. to the fight in the amphitheatre, ‘ from 
such an indiscriminate crowd they had re- 
ceived their warrant of admission.’ But I 
confess to thinking the conjecture doubtful. 
c. 46 dispare pallawit possibly a conflation of 
dispalauit, disparilauit: the former might 
mean (pala) ‘ winnowed, frittered away,’ the 
latter ‘made unlike ordinary years.’ ¢. 52 
Madera, wepysddea. ‘To Ribbeck’s reference 
to Theoe. ii. 16, where Medeaand Perimede are 
mentioned together as witches, add Prop. ii. 
4, 8 non hic nocturna Cytaeis Non Perimedeae 
gramina cocta manus. ¢. 53 reliqua animalia 
cromataricas meras esse. It would seem 
that acroama was vulgarly pronounced and 
spelt acroma. Gloss. Balliol. achromata 
scenicorum carmina. acromata  wuditio 
lirarum uel tibiarum. Heinsius conjectured 
for animalia, anilia. But the last ais part of 
acroamata, hence perhaps animali is a cor- 
ruption rather of anuwm. Or have the words 
got out of order, reliqgua acroamata anuum 
tricas meras esse? tricas Heinsius Jacobs 
Biicheler. c. 56 argentwm sceleratum a 
silvered (s)ham: play on oxeédos (perna) 
ham, and the meaning of ‘bad’ or ‘naughty’ 
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silver. 7b. homini mali isto et dignitosso. 
Muncker’s maiiesto seems to me wrong. I 
should expect a slightly different form : 
possibly maiusto. c. 58 non cresco nisi 
dominum tuum in rutae folium non coniecit. 
So H, coniecero Biicheler and Friedlander 
after Heinsius: perhaps coniecerim would 
be nearer. c. 58 the explanation of mufrius 
is not convincing. The following passage is 
satisfactorily translated by Friedlander but 
why should not aut numera mapalia, nemo 
dupondii euadet be right as it ist The 
schoolmaster addressing his boys says: 
‘Have you all got your things in order? 
then (addressing a particular boy) off 
straight home: take care, no looking about 
you: take care you don’t rail at your seniors. 
Or else, count the roadside hovels on the way : 
then, none of you will turn out a good-for- 
nothing,’ i.e. you must not be seen lounging, 
or you will turn outa bad boy. I do not 
think any great stress is to be laid on 
mapalia ; the master addresses a humble class 
of boys and speaks acccordingly. ¢. 61 For- 
cellini’s’s explanation of apoculare as a Latin- 
ism of doxvAlew ‘to bowl off’ might have 
been mentioned. The symbol tauitatau (THT) 
ought to be discussed, not changed. Such 
suppression only encourages the once pre- 
vailing belief that the Cena isaforgery. It 
it is a symbol, to what order or religion did 
it belong? c. 64 non moratus ille usus equo 
manuque plena scapulas eius subinde werbe- 
rauit. Biicheler adds et after usus. I re- 
gard the sentence as another instance of 
anacoluthon—participle followed by e¢ and a 
final verb. This seems to have been an idiom 
of common language. See my edition of Avi- 
anus’ Fables p. xxxix. ¢. 65 omnia habuimus 
praeter te: oculi enim mei hic erant. ‘My 
eyes were here,’ mentally I was looking at 
you and the company here assembled. A 
true archaic touch like Propertius’ Cantabant 
surdo, nudabant pectora caeco. Lanuuit ad 
portas ei mihi solus erum. tb. de melle me 
usque tetigi. Is this Latin? Perhaps 
Petronius wrote de melle mel usque tetigi ‘ot 
the cake I tasted not one bit ; but I went on 
tasting mouthful after mouthful of the 
honey.’ c¢. 66 si ursus homuncionem comest, 
quanto magis homuncio debet wrsum comesse. 
A thoroughly modern piece of humour ! 
Everybody will recall instances. .¢. 68 nan 
quod strabonus est non curo; sic ut Venus 





spectat. ideo nihil tacet wia oculo mortuo wit 
quam. Friedliinder explains ‘ desshalb 
kann er nichts verschweigen, weil seine 


Augen immer offen sind.’ Is it not rather 

a joke wap’ izdvoiay ‘this is why he never 

holds his tongue about anything—searcely 
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ever with his dead eyeeven’! The joke lies 
in the incongruity of keeping silence, not 
with the lips, but (as might have been hoped) 
with the disabled eye. 

It is impossible not to regret that the 
rest of Petronius’ work has not been thought 
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worthy of a commentary like this on the 
Cena. But the moral objections which only 
partly affect the Cena may well have seemed 
to M. Friedlander too considerable to 
justify such a design. 

Rogriyson ELis, 





FARRAR’S DARKNESS AND DAWN. 


Darkness and Dawn, or Scenes in the Days of 
N, 


Nero, an Historic Tale, by F. W. Farrar. 
Longmans. 1891. 


Tue title of this work is explained in the 
preface to mean that, while it is to a con- 
siderable extent a work of imagination, ‘ the- 
fiction is throughout controlled and dom- 
inated by historic facts,’ and is intended to 
serve towards ‘ the illustration of a supreme 
and deeply interesting problem—the causes, 
namely, why a religion so humble in its 
origin and so feeble in its resources as 
Christianity won so majestic a victory over 
the power, the glory, and the intellect of 
the civilised world.’ 

The tale will therefore bring out many 
points of deep interest to students, and as 
a contribution to history should here be 
noticed. 

The reader will gather that the chief 
solution of the problem above stated is to 
be found in the moral nobleness of the 
Christian ideal, presented as it was to an 
age sunk to the lowest depths of wickedness 
and profligacy ; and therefore the two sides 
of the picture, the ‘Darkness’ and the 
‘Dawn, are made to stand out in sharp 
and terrible contrast, by being displayed to 
us all through the book in more or less alter- 
nate scenes. On the former side we have 
the picture of Nero in his private and 
domestic life, and the series of enormities 
beginning from the murder of Claudius un- 
folded before us. The material is ample, 
and the narrative mainly a translation, 
paraphrase, or expansion of Tacitus, supple- 
mented by other historians of the period, 
and by Seneca, Martial, Juvenal. In a 
book for general readers much of the worst 
has to be indicated rather than described ; 
otherwise the colour is laid on with a some- 
what unsparing hand—the facts, though 
certainly not invented, having hardly been 
critically sifted, and charges which even 
Tacitus leaves doubtful being sometimes 
assumed as certain, The reader is allowed 
however to set off against the Neronian 
orgies the better side of Paganism, in the 


frugal simplicity of the household of Vespa- 
sian, the gentleness, humanity and genuine 
love of goodness, however marred by plia- 
bility and time-serving, of Seneca, and the 
nobler spirits, as Epictetus, Thrasea, and 
Soranus, whose Stoicism was a religious 
consolation and a rule of life. 

In the Christian scenes, the author has 
necessarily to draw less from history and 
more from imagination ; though here too he 
is on firm ground in describing their rule of 
life, bonds of brotherhood, signs of recogni- 
tion, simple ministry and ritual ; and several 
names are supplied by the salutations of St. 
Paul, or by other early Christian record. 
We meet thus with Pudens and Claudia, 
Linus, Cletus and Hermas, Urban, Try;haena 
and Tryphosa ; and a bold attempt is made 
to enable us to realise the irresistible influ- 
ence of the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
and in a lesser degree that of St. Peter and 
St. John, and the martyrdoms of the saints 
are made to show the true ideal of heroism, 
to which the end of even a Seneca or a 
Thrasea was unable to attain. 

The points of contact between the Roman 
and the Christian world are necessarily far 
more uncertain. That the ‘foreign supersti- 
tion’ laid to the charge of the high-born 
Pomponia Graecina was the Christian faith, 
is a supposition certainly rendered probable 
by the recorded austerity of her life, and by 
Christian inscriptions, some three or four 
generations later, to persons of her name 
and family. That Flavius Clemens, who 
can hardly be doubted to have suffered as 
a Christian under Domitian, had already 
embraced this faith in his youth, is fully 
possible. The Christianity of Acte, though 
resting on no substantial evidence, has been 
a favourite idea with several writers. In 
taking the bold further step of representing 
Britannicus as partially, and Octavia as 
altogether Christian, it is doubtless Dr. 
Farrar’s purpose to show the consolations 
which the faith would have given to a 
destiny so utterly forlorn ; as the interviews 
of Pomponia with Agrippina and Poppaea 
are meant to show the homage extorted at 
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a time of misery and suffering from those 
whose lives had been steeped in crime. 

The fact that the runaway slave of Phile- 
mon is one of the prominent persons in the 
story necessarily suggests a comparison 
with the ‘ Onesimus’ of the author of ‘ Philo- 
christus’ (Macmillan 1882). The conception 
of character, and nearly all the scenes in 
the two works are very different; and 
although in both narratives he is at one 
time the inmate of an ‘ergastulum,’ and at 
another the attendant on a wandering 
priest, or troop of priests, of the Syrian 
goddess, even in these the details are 
sufficiently unlike to bear out Dr. Farrar’s 
statement, that from no previous work 
dealing with the epoch has he ‘consciously 
borrowed even the smallest hint,’ while not 
excluding the possibility of an unconscious 
suggestion, the source of which had been 
forgotten subsequently. 

The great persecution is of course the 
crowning incident of the tale. Here Dr. 
Farrar accepts the whole narrative as it 
stands in Tacitus or in other apparent 
allusions to it ; shaping the description so as 
to suggest a solution of such ditliculties as 
the alleged betrayal of Christians by their 
Brethren: and the much-vexed Aavaides xal 
Atpxat of Clem. Cor. § 6, and even so far 
accepting the ‘ multitudo ingens’ of Tacitus 
as to make the final holocaust, after other 
forms of martyrdom had been exhausted, 
consist of at least a thousand victims. 

Without necessarily accepting the solu- 
tion offered by the tale for these and other 
difficulties, it may be commended, as a 
representation possible in its circumstances, 
and in the condition of the Roman world 
and its ruler at that date, to the considera- 
tion of those who have regarded the 
narrative either as wholly a fiction, or as 
needing to be pared down to comparatively 
insignificant dimensions. 

Some errors of detail may here be pointed 
out for correction in future editions of the 
work. 

1. Tiberius received no divine honours, 
being neither deified after death like Augus- 
tus and others, nor worshipped in life like 
Gaius (i. 9). 

2. The statement that Claudius 
just before his death to Sinuessa (i. 


went 
27) 


Scholia in Euripidem. Hid. EpvARnpUS SCHWARTZ. 
Vol. II. Berlin, G. Reimer, 1891. Price 9 
Marks. 

THE first volume of this work, containing the 

scholia to the Hecuba, Orestes and Phoenissae, ap- 
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rests on what must apparently be a cor- 
ruption of the text of Tacitus. 

3. The third of the ‘tres vomicae’ of 
Augustus, besides the two Juliae, was 
Agrippa Postumus, not Scribonia (i. 161). 

4, The statement that six of the emperors 
from Galba to Trajan died violent deaths 
(i. 202) seems to require modification. 

5. Domitia is wrongly called Domitia 
Lepida (i. 252). The latter had been put to 
death before Nero’s accession. 

6. Suillius Nerulinus is confused (i. 254) 
with his father P. Suillius Rufus. 

7. The person called ‘the golden sheep’ 
by Gaius is given rightly in ii. 268 as M. 
Silanus, but also wrongly in i. 275 as 
Rubellius Plautus. 

8. Bauli was between Misenum and Baiae, 
not between Baiae and the Lucrine (ii. 11). 

9. For the name ‘Junius,’ borne by all 


the Silani, the praenomen Marcus should be 


substituted (11. 24). 

10. In saying that, at the death of Burrus, 
Nero might have made Corbulo ‘ praefectus 
praetoril’ (11. 112), it seems to be forgotten 
that not only was his presence then most 
needful in the East, but also that this 
praefectura had always been an essentially 
equestrian office, the only apparent exception 
being that Sejanus, who had long held it as 
a knight, continued to hold it in the last 
year of his life as a senator and consul. 

11. Julia, the granddaughter of Augustus, 
banished by him to Trimerus, is confused 
(ii. 131) with Julia, daughter of Germanicus, 
banished, probably to Pandateria, by 
Claudius. 

12. The praetorians and the German 
guard appear to be confused (ii. 171). 

13. Poppaea, instead of being at her 
death ‘ little more than girl’ (ii. 265), could 
hardly have been less than thirty-five, as 
her father had perished with Sejanus. 

14. Vindex is hardly accurately described 
as ‘propraetor of Gaul’ (ii. 299), nor were 
those whom he induced to join him ‘ legion- 
aries’ (300), but Gallic militia. 

15. The attitude of Verginius, Clodius 
Macer, and Vespasian, in the last days of 
Nero, requires to be stated more accurately. 


H. Furneaux. 


peared in 1887, and was duly noticed by Mr. Bury 

in the Classical Review, vol. i. pp. 272, 278. The 

second and concluding volume deals with the 

Hippolytus, Medea, Alcestis, Andromache, Rhesus 

and Troades, the other ten extant plays of Euripides 
K 2 
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being destitute of scholia. It is not enough to say 
that the work thus completed is far superior to the 
edition of Dindorf, it is a model at once of scholar- 
ship and practical convenience. 

In the volume now before us the editor has used 
two important MSS., besides those known to Dindorf. 
Both of these were, I believe, discovered by Schwartz 
himself, though he makes no such claim in his pre- 
face. One, nowin Naples, contains, besides a great 
variety of other matter, scholia to the Hippolytus 
and the Andromache, very valuable for the former. 
The other, now in the Vatican, contains valuable 
scholia to the Andromache, and valueless ones to the 
Hecuba. Another new Naples MS. has been of 
service for the Zroades. The actually new matter 
thus acquired, though small in amount, includes 
several points of considerable interest, and the old 
matter is now presented in a much more intelligible 
form than ever before. For this, a portion of our 
gratitude is due to Wilamowitz, whose name appears 
in the critical apparatus of almost every page. 

The volume concludes with several admirable in- 
dexes, intended to help us to find with ease the pre- 
cious nuggets of information hidden away in this 
‘vasta et tenebrosa scholiorum moles,’ as the editor 
calls it, Here again, the improvement over Dindorf is 
great. Oneis guided at once, not merely to the citation’ 
of authors and the comments on places and persons, 
but also to the literary criticism, the grammatical 
and rhetorical observations, the comments on scenic 
arrangements and actors’ methods—in short, to 
every subject on which the scholia touch. More- 
over the critical apparatus is studded with instruc- 
tive quotations from various sources, lexival and 
other. Altogether, it is impossible to praise the 
book too highly. F. B. TARBELL, 


Euripides, Cyclops. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by W. E. Lone, M.A. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 


Tuts edition has an interesting introduction, with 
some good quotations from Miss Harrison’s Myths of 
the Odyssey. Judgment and scholarship are shown 
in the selection of readings and interpretations, 
though nothing new is propounded under either of 
these heads. 

At p. 19 of the introduction the editor says that 
Mr. T. W. Allen has collated for him the two MSS. 
on which the text of the Cyclops rests. Nothing, 
however, has been done by Mr. Long, beyond the 
printing of a few selections from the MSS. in an 
Appendix, to make these collations of any use to his 
readers. A large proportion of the notes indeed are 
critical, but always start with such vague phrases as 
‘the MSS.,’ ‘all the MSS.,’ ‘the best MSS.,’ ‘the 
old reading’ (at 1. 43 ‘the Florentine MSS.,’ as if 
there were more than one Florentine MS. in ques- 
tion). Between vv. 244 and 351 we still hear of ‘ the 
MSsS.,’ though in the Vatican MS. this passage 
is omitted. To take particular imstances: on 
vy. 50 the note is: ‘ot7 is the MS. reading; 
we must read ovd’.’ Now v. 50 is contained in the 
selections in the Appendix, and no og’ is to be found 
there in either MS. At v. 60, also in the selected 
passages, all we are told is: ‘The Aldine reads 
aupiBadreis.’ Surely here if ever we ought to start 
with Mr. Allen’s collations ; for, as recorded on pp. 
48 and 50, they contradict all previous authorities. 
(Wilamowitz e.g. says both MSS. have apuiBatvers, 
while Mr, Allen gives aup:Batvey from one and 
appiBatver from the other.) At v. 148 again we are 
told that ‘6’ is the reading of the best MSS.,’ but 
‘has been altered to ye, as being too strongly 
adversative.’ The fact is that both the Vat. and 
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Laur. MS. (and Aldus) read y and that 8 is a cor- 
rection found in the two Paris copies of the 
Laurentian MS. which were collated by Musgrave. 

I have enlarged on these points because | believe 
that critical notes are of no use for any kind of 
readers unless they start with an exact record of the 
best tradition. If this principle is sound it follows 
that this edition, though the work of a scholar, and 
exceptionally free from typographical or other blun- 
ders, contains a large amount of useless matter. 

E. B, ENGLAND. 


Berliner Studien fur classische Philologie und 
Archaeologie. Zwolfter Band. Drittes Heft. 
Zenonis Citiensis de rebus physicis doctrinae 
fundamentum ex adjectis fragmentis constituit 
Karu Troost. Berlin: Calvary. 1891. pp. iv. 
88. 3 M. 


Tuts book will be found to contain a useful summary 
of the physical doctrines of Zeno, with the original 
authorities on which it is founded printed in full at 
the bottom of each page. Troost does not appear to 
have discovered any fresh passage in which Zeno is 
expressly referred to, but he endeavours to enlarge 
our material by the ascription to Zeno, on more or 
less probable grounds, of several passages which 
though undoubtedly Stvic are not directly attributed 
to him. The most important cf these is Sext. Emp. 
Math. ix. 75-87, for which a fairly strong case is 
made out. An earlier passage in the same book (§ 26) 
is reterred to Zeno for very inadequate reasons: its 
substance had beén traced back to Cleanthes by Mr. 
Bywater (Jowrn. Phil. vii. 76). Besides these I 
have noticed Cie. V.D. ii. 29, 30, Sen. V.Q. vi. 16, 
1, Sext. Emp. Math. vii. 240, and Achill. Tat. Jsag. 
C. 14, G. 184. Although the language of these 
extracts is not at variance with what we know of 
Zeno’s teaching, I do not think that the proof is, as 
regards any of them, conclusive: for example, it 
does not follow, because Zeno first taught the dis- 
tinction between éé&s gvors and yuxn, that therefore 
a passage containing this distinction is necessarily 
Zenonian. The most important chapter in Troost’s 
exposition will be found at pp. 46-60, in which he 
discusses the Stoic account of the origin of the 
world and the so-called xpaois 5” GAov. The latter 
he interprets as an expression of the law of move- 
ment everywhere apparent in the universe, which is 
permeated by and filled with the divine essence. 
The only necessary properties of c@ua are, according 
to Zeno, its eternity and its incapacity for increase or 
diminution, When o@ua is defined as 7d tpixf 
diacrardv (Diog. L. vii. 135), thisis true not of capa 
in itself but only of 7d mov, which is subject to 
change and decay. Hence the doctrine of avtumap- 
éxragis, as developed by Chrysippus and the later 
Stoies, is not relevant to Zeno’s theory of motion, 
which is the ‘cardo’ of his system. Troost next 
attenipts to remove a difficulty in the account of the 
cosmogony (Stob. el. i. 17, 3, p. 152, 19) by 
suggesting that the aery and fluid stages through 
which the divine substance passes before the gener- 
ation of the four elements are not to be confounded 
with air and water as elements. This is connected 
with the various grades of mvedua and the jyeuorndy, 
the latter term being confined to men, animals, and 
plants. mvedua itself is characterized under various 
aspects by warmth, breath, and fluidity. Hence it 
would appear that some existences retain the 
qualities impressed by the progression of the divine 
nature through the three ante-elemental periods of 
fire, air, and water. These views deserve careful con- 
sideration, but the method of proof leaves something 
to be desired. In fact, throughout the book there 
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are not a few instances where a doubtful inference is 
drawn from certain evidence, and then this inference 
itself is made the foundation for fresh deductions. It 
remains to notice some points, on which J am unable 
to accept Troost’s conclusions. At p. 7 the strange 
argument is used that because Cleanthes wrote a 
treatise called trouyvjuata pvoixd, and also adhered 
in most matters to Zeno’s teaching, therefore the 
arouvnuovedvuara of Zeno must be a physical work. 
On p. 15 the relation of ar@ois to évydnua is coor- 
dinated with that of atriov to cuu8eBnxds and of 
caua to katnyopnua. But there is no evidence that 
Zeno used the word mr@ors at all, since in Stob. Zel. 
i. 12. 3, p. 136 the distinction between mréceis and 
evvonpata is attributed generally to of orweol 
pirdcopo. Still less is there any proof that tracts 
can mean ‘singula ipsa res’; on the contrary, it is 
always incorporeal, and is closely related in meaning 
to Aexrév and katnydpnua: cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. 
Vill. 9. 26 7 mra@ots 5€ aoduatos elvat duodoyeiTta. 
Finally, Troost holds that Zeno identified God with 
the Cosmos, and that his doctine was therefore 
pantheistic (pp. 32-38), but he finds an inconsistency 
with this in the account of the exépwots, as implying 
the destruction of the Cosmos. If so, the incon- 
sistency belongs to Stoicism in general and not to 
Zeno in particular: bnt the difficulty disappears 
when we remember the important passage in Diog. 
L. vii. 137, 138 Adyouot 5€ Kéouoy tpixas abtéy Te 
Tov Gedv, Toy ex THs TaonNs ovGias idiws ToLov, bs Bh 
&pbaptés éott kal ayevntos, Snusoupyds By tis 
Biakocunoews, Kara Xpdvwy mods TEpiddous, avaricKwy 
eis €auToy Thy aGmacay ovolay, kal maAw eF EavTod 
yevvay. Kal avthy d€ Thy diakdcunow Tey aoTépwy Koo- 
mov elvat A€youot Kal tplrov Td cuvertyxbds e& auoiv 
«.7.A. However, it has not been proved that Zeno iden- 
tified God and Matter ; for, while there is no passage 
which distinctly attributes to him this identification, 
there are several where Zeno is stated to have affirmed 
the separate existence of two apxat (see Stein, Psycholo- 
gie der Stoa p. 63). Especially important is Tertull. 
ad. nat. ii. 4: ecce enim Zeno quoque materiam mun- 
dialem a deo separat etc. Moreover, it is surely 
significant that Cicero in his summary of Stoic 
theology (N.D. i. 36-41) declares expressly of 
Cleanthes and Chrysippus ipsum mundum dewm esse 
but says nothing of the kind in regard to Zeno. 
A. C. PEaRson. 


De Q. Aurelii Symmachi studiis Graecis et 
Latinis scripsit GUILELMUS KRoLL, Dr. PHIL., 
Vratislaviae, 1891. 8vo., pp. 98. 


THis treatise forms one of the series of Breslauer 
philologische Abhandlungen, now appearing under the 
editorship of Professor Rich. Forster. Its ohject is 
to trace the erudition of Symmachus to its sources ; 
to ascertain what authors, Greek or Latin, he had 
probably read. The inquiry is carried out very 
methodically. After a preface, giving a_ short 
account of Symmachus, his pursuits and literary 
friends, we have (1) his studies of Greek authors 
investigated, under the headings of subject-matter 
and style, and (2) the same process repeated for 
Latin authors. This is followed by a list of archa- 
isms, and the work ends with a conspectus of 
‘Imitationes Auctorum,’ ranging from Naevius and 
Plautus to Fronto, Aulus Gellius and Ausonius. 
Symmachus has of late years received a good deal 
of attention from German scholars. When the 
sixtieth birthday of Theodor Mommsen was celebrated 
by his friendsin 1877, one essay in the volume of Com- 
mentationes with which they presented the veteran 
historian was on the Reden des Symmachus. Its 
author, Otto Seeck, not long after brought out an 
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elaborate edition of Symmachus. Two years later 
still, in 1885, the Quaestiones Symmachianae of 
Koren was sharply criticized by Schulze in the Halle 
Dissertationes philologicae (vol. vi. pars i. p, 111). 

Dr. Kroll, in the monograph before us, pursues his 
investigation with care and ability, and shows, what 
the nature of the subject demanded, a wide extent of 
reading. In many eases his task is an easy one. It 
requires no great penetration, for instance, to dis- 
cern (p. 46) the reference to Verg. den. i. 737 in 
audisti omnia, sed summo tenus ore libata. The 
difficulty is to produce a like feeling of conviction, 
when a sentence or turn of expression, assigned to 
one particular author as its source, is of a general or 
proverbial character. Thus (p. 53) the origin of 
verso igitur stilo gratiam fateor is sought, naturally 
enough, in the saepe stilum vertas of Horace. But 
why may not Symmachus have seen it first in Cicero 
(in Verr. iv. 41), vertit stilim in tabulis suis ; or, 
for that matter, in half a dozen other places? In 
fact, the author himself has often to admit the 
doubtfulness of a reference. Where Schulze, for 
example (p. 81), would confidently assign the ex- 
pression ad caleulos vocare to a study of Livy, Dr. 
Kroll prefers to trace it to Cie. de Amie. c. lviil. 
We may perhaps be allowed to illustrate this need of 
cautious limitation by referring to an _ inter- 
esting essay on Symmachus’ son-in-law Boethius 
by Mr. Hugh Fraser Stewart (1891). As Chaucer 
translated the De Consolatione, it is natural to seek 
for allusions to Boethius in other parts of his writings. 
Mr. Stewart has given a full list of these (pp. 260— 
270). But when one of them is observed to be the 
familiar emblem of Fortune’s wheel (Kniyhtes Tale, 
67), we are tempted to ask why Chaucer may not 
just as well have got this from Petrarch’s De remediis 
utriusque fortunae. In the preface to that work, 
Fortune is described as one who aftollit ac dejicit et in 
gyrum rotat, and the frontispiece to the edition of 
1649 appropriately represents the fickle goddess as 
being lashed by the Sapiens to her own wheel. 
Palladas (Anthol. Pal. ii. p. 304) had the same 
thought a century before Boethius. 

We have spoken of the care with which Dr. 
Kroll’s task is executed. We may add that this 
extends to the printing, which is very correct. 

J. H. Lupron. 


Otto Cuntz: Agrippa und Augustus als 
Quellenschriftsteller des Plinius in den geo- 
graphischen Buchern de naturalis historiae. 
Leipzig : 1890. 


Tuts is a reprint from the seventeenth supplementary 
volume of the Jahrbiicher fiir Klassische Philologie 
and forms the continuation of a Dissertation published 
at Bonn in 1888 by the same author—‘de Augusto 
Plinii geographicorum auctore.’ In the latter essay 
however Dr. Cuntz limited himself to Pliny’s geo- 
graphical notices respecting Spain, Gallia Narbonensis, 
Italy, Ilyrium, Sicily and Africa, and he now pursues 
the same investigations in regard to the central and 
oriental provinces. The authors main contentions 
are: (1) that Pliny in compiling the geographical 
portions of his work had before him some official 
statistics, probably intended for census purposes. 
Such an assumption, in addition to its a priort prob- 
ability, best explains the fact that in geographical lists 
he usually follows the alphabetical order of names, 
as a rule gives ethnic appellations, and adds the 
legal status (7.e. whether colony, municipium, ete.) of 
the civitates mentioned : (2) the statistics soemployed 
were probably those contained in the Commentarces 
commenced by Agrippa and continned after his death 
by Augustus. That Pliny did make use of Augustus 
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for his description of Italy, he expressly tells us 
himself (h. mn. iii, § 46), while Agrippa is cited vi. 
§ 89 and iii, § Sas well as in other places. 
That he may have supplemented the information 
drawn from these sources by other occasional author- 
ities or from personal knowledge is not unlikely, but 
as a rule ancient authors were apt to depend mainly 
on some one authority, when a suitable one existed, 
and the fact that the criteria above mentioned are 
found, though not invariably, throughout the whole 
of Pliny’s work, makes it extremely probable that he 
was no exception to this rule. But naturally Dr. 
Cuntz is not satisfied with any such general proba- 
bility as this. He had already in his previous disser- 
tation found internal evidence to show that the 
statistics on which Pliny depended for Italy, Ilyri- 
cum and Pannonia were compiled between 9 B.C. 
and theend of Augustus’ reign, while those for Spain, 
Africa and Gallia Narbonensis seemed to point equally 
to the time of Augustus, though the earliest dates in 
these three provinces were respectively 19, 25, and 
27 B.C. In the book before us confirmatory results 
are obtained for the other provinces of the empire. 
Of these only one or two of the most striking can be 
here given. In the list of Syrian communities given 
in Plin. h. 2. v. §§ 81-82, where the names are in 
alphabetical order, the Hemeseni in Coele Syria are 
given as a town community and not as a tetvarchy. 
But the family of Sampsigeranus reigned as tetrarchs 
in Hemesa from the time of Pompeius to the reign 
of Domitian, the only interval during which the land 
formed a part of the province being between 31 and 
20 B.c. (see Dion Cass. 50, 13, and 54, 9). Again 
in v. § 74 the tetrarchy of Trachonitis is omitted from 
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the alphabetical list, but added, no doubt by Pliny 
himself, at the head of the list, and since Trachonitis 
existed as a tetrarehy from 4 8.c. till after the death 
of Pliny, there is a strong probability that the alpha- 
betical list belongs to some anthority earlier than 4 
p.c. ‘To this it may be added that Pliny’s use of the 
term Coele Syria, while it agrees with the official 
meaning of the term at the date of Pompeius (App. 
Mith. 108 and 118), differs from the meaning which 
it bearsin Strabo (16, 749) and in Josephus (A. J. 
15, 3, 8). In Gilicia again Eleusa on the coast of 
Cilicia Aspera is given by Pliny (v. § 93) as a provin- 
cial town. It was so however only between 25 and 
20 B.C. since the whole of this district was given by 
Augustus to Amyntas of Galatia (Strab. 14, 671) 
who died in 25 B.c., while in 20 B.c. it was given to 
Archelaus of Cappadocia (Dion Cass. 54, 9) and not 
till 74 A.p. wasit made a part of the Roman province. 
On the whole, the statements relating to Syria, 
Cilicia and Galatia certainly, and Asia, Bithynia and 
Macedonia probably, point to asomewhat earlier date 
in the reign of Augustus than the other provinces, 
and Dr, Cuntz, not without much probability, 
explains this by supposing that the Commentaries of 
Agrippa included only the Oriental provinces, while 
it was the later completion of the work by Augustus 
(h. n. iii. 17) which took in the western and central 
parts of the empire. The few examples of Dr. Cuntz’s 
arguments, to which, did space permit, many more 
might be added, will perhaps show that the book is 
marked by a thorough knowledge of the authorities ; 
and it may be added that, though dealing with a 
somewhat special subject, it is well worth reading. 
E. G. Harpy. 





THE ADVICE OF POLONIUS TO 
LAERTES. 

There ; my blessing with thee ! 

And these few precepts in thy memory 

See thou character. Give thy thoughts no 
tongue, 

Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

Those friends thou hast, and their adoption 
tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of 
steel ; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each rnew-hatch’d, unfledged comrade. 
Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel, but being in, 

Bear’t that the opposed may beware of thee. 

Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice ; 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy 
judgment. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not express’d in fancy; rich, not 
gaudy ; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all: to thine ownself be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

SHAKSPEARE. 
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NOTES. 


Tuucypipes II. 11, 4. MoAdAdmis 1d &daccov 
TAGs Sedids %uevoy jutvaro Tos wA€ovasn.7T.A. In 
his recent edition of the second book of Thucydides 
(appendix ii. pp. 247—9) Mr. Marchant discusses 
this passage and my note upon it in these columns 
(Classical Review v. 66). Mr. Marchant says that 
my remarks would be quite convincing if (1) déos 
&uewov were applied to the stronger instead of the 
weaker side, and (2) if ded:ds applied to past time 
relatively to juvvaro. ‘In reality (he adds) the 
literal rendering of the sentence can be nothing but 
this :—the smaller numbers, while or through being 
apprehensive, have better repelled greater numbers... 
In my opinion, Mr. Havertield, like commentators 
in general, forces a meaning into the Greek which is 
not to be found there.’ The concluding sentence is 
amusing, seeing that it is applied by a commen- 
tator to one who has never written a commentary 
and who has, for six summers, read Thucydides with 
a sixth form with as little commentary as could 
possibly be managed. However, as to the two objec- 
tions brought forward by Mr. Marchant, I can only 
say that (1) the ‘caution’ seems to me to be applied 
to neither party in particular. The need of caution 
is emphasized by the remark that it has often given 
victory even to the weaker forces when the stronger 
were incautious. ‘It may do so again: we, though 
the stronger, must not neglect this important weapon 
of defence.’ As to the second point, I can only repeat 
that I can see no difficulty in it. The perfect implies 
here, as elsewhere, a state, and is not exactly a 
present. Tapeoxevacuévos judvaro is different from 
Tapackevacdmevos ju.; but it is also different from 
TapackevaCduevos Tu. 

Now that | have mentioned Mr. Marchant’s edition, 
I should like to ask him to weigh once more the 
evidence for the assertion that Thucydides deliberately 
employed the olderalphabet. He did not write his his- 
tory till the war wasa little way on, probably not till it 
was almost over, and the newer alphabet had been 
customary in Athens, as private inscriptions seem to 
show, since at least the middle of the fifth century. 
Mr. Marchant says that certain things take us back 
to the Attic of Tragedy. But Euripides in his 
Theseus—probably uot one of his later compositions 
—explains the name ©@ngevs for the benefit of an 
ignorant man and does so in such a way as to show 
that certainly the 7 was in Tragic use, and, though 
this may not imply that » also was, it leaves us 
rather in uncertainty if it docs not. (Blass in Iwan 
Miller's Handbuch I. p. 303, ed. 2.) 

F. HAVERFIELD. 
— 


ARISTOTLE’S CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS. C. 35. 


Of pev oby Tpiakovta ToUTOY Toy TpdTOV KaTéEgTHTAY em) 
TluOodépou &pxovtos. yevouevor de Kipior Tis TéAEOS, 
Ta mev GAAa Ta ddkavTa wep) THs ToAtTElas Tapedpwy, 
mevtaxogtous 5 BovdeuTas Kal Tas AAs apXas kaTa- 
oTnoavres ek Tov xXiAlwy, Kal mpoteAducvar oplow 
QUTOIS...... Katetxov Thy méAw BV éavtav. 

On this the editor observes :—‘ There is no other 
mention of a body of 1000 and it is possible that 
the phrase is merely exegetic of é« mpoxpitwy, 
indicating that a list of 1000 persons was first 
drawn up from which the 500 members of the 
council were finally selected.’ Now this seems to 
me qnite impossible, as katacthcavres ex mpoxpltay 
ek tay xiAlwy is a regular formula, and cau have no 


other meaning except that the persons appointed 
were selected, whether by lot or otherwise, from a 
list previously nominated from the whole body of 
those eligible for the offices in question, which in 
this case, according to the text, would be 1000. It 
would follow then that, as after the fall of the Four 
Hundred the citizens who had a share in the consti- 
tution were the wevtakioxiAra of ek Tay SrAwy (see 
c. 33), so now under the Thirty there was a body of 
1000 only who were in the same position. But this is 
clearly absurd in itself, and if it had been so Aristotle 
would certainly have mentioned it before. On the 
contrary he gives no information as to the constitu- 
tion the Thirty were directed to organize, because, 
as he says, they omitted to do so altogether. 

Xenophon, Hel. 2, 3, 11 says of the Thirty : 

AlpeBevtes 3 eh are ouvyypawat véuous ad’ obc- 
Tas TOALTEVTOWTO TOUTOUS meV del EuEAAOY GUYypa- 
pew Te Kal amodecvivat, BovAyy 5€ kal Tas HAAS 
apxas KaTéoTHnoay ws eddKeEL avTots. 

He says, just as Aristotle does, that they made no 
attempt to draw up a constitution, but that they 
appointed a senate and magistrates as they saw fit, 
which I take to mean that they simply nominated 
them without any form of election, as there was no 
body of electors in existence from whom they could 
be selected. I conclude then that the clause about 
the x:Afwy hasno business here whatever, and that 
Aristotle made no mention of the appointment of a 
senate or magistrates because they were mere dum- 
mies, while the whole administration was in the hands 
of the Thirty, who constituted what in c. 36 is pro- 
perly called a duvacrela. 

I would propose therefore to strike out the passage 
altogether, reading of course mpoceAduevo: Se for kab 
mpoceAduevor, and to insert itafter the word uicbopdpav 
ine. 33, reading mevtaxioxtAlwy fer x1Alwv. 

This seems to me contirmed by what follows in 
c. 36, where it is said of the Thirty ckatadéyoucw trav 
moAiTay SioxXiAlous ws weTadadoovTes THs TWOALTElus, ON 
which the editor observes ‘ AioxtAfous MS., but this 
must be a mere elerical error for tpioxiAious unless 
we are to consider the 2000 in addition to the 1000 
mentioned ine. 35. This however is hardly probable, 
as Aristotle would almost certainly have explained it, 
if it had been the case, instead of immediately going 
on to speak of the force (sic) as 3000 in number.’ 

Quite so, but then it is no clerical error, but has 
clearly arisen from the xéAtoc in ec. 35 being under- 
stood to be those in possession of civil rights, to 
which it was supposed £000 were added to make up 
the 3000, whereas Aristotle no doubt means, as the 
editor properly observes, that there was no body of 
electors previously existing, but that the Thirty now 
for the first time proposed to draw up a list of 
3000. 

I conceive then the passage about the xfAtor to 
be an old blunder or corruption which our scribe 
found in his text, and which had led to the further 
corruption of Sia0xfAco for tpirxlAror, for which 
however not he but his copy was responsible. 

HARBERTON. 
* * 
* 


DEMOSTHENES, Androtion, p. 606, § 44: duiv rapa 
Tas eiapopas Tas amd Navowixov, map tows TadAavTa 
tpiakdot 7) wikp@ mAciw, EAAEiUMA TeTTapa Kal dex’ 
earl Tadavra, Gv Emre ovTos cicempater, eyw 5e TlOnu’ 
amavra. 
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Tar natural interpretation of this passage is, 
surely, that the sums raised by the various eiopopat 
since the Archonship of Nausinicus, that is, during 
the last twenty-three years (478 B.c.—455 B.c.) 
amounted to 300 talents. The use of the plural, 
eicpopat, and the preposition amd render it impossi- 
ble, | think, to understand the expression of one eic- 
ope only, viz. that in the Archonship of Nausinicus 
(see Class. Rev. i. 78); to say nothing of the fact 
that we see no reason (as Grote remarks, History of 
Greece, vol. ix. p. 333) why Androtion should have 
selected the defaulters of this particular year and ig- 
nored those who had failed to pay upon more recent 
occasions. The sum (300 talents) given in the text 
will however in that case be very much too small, 
as Boeckh and other have long ago observed. 

Now Demosthenes tells us (c. Aphob. 1, p. 816, 
§ 9, and p. 825, § 37) that his guardians paid on his 
behalf 18 minae in 10 years upon a taxable property 
of 3 talents (see Dict. of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties, s.v. eivpopd). It is usually assumed that these 10 
years coincide with the first 10 years of the 23 
under consideration, but in any case the few months 


by which the death of Demosthenes’ father may, 


have preceded the introduction of the new system 
cannot seriously affect our calculations. No doubt 
the eiopopa was an irregular tax; yet we may, I 
think, fairly take for granted that, given the sum 
collected during the first 10 years, the sum collected 
during the whole 23 will be approximately {yy as 
much. Now we know from Demosthenes (De 
Symmor. p. 183, § 19) that the taxable capital of 
the country at this time amounted to 6,000 talents, 
and Polybius (2, 62, § 7) gives it more precisely as 
5,750 talents (quoted in Dict. of Antiquities). If 
then Demosthenes paid 18 minae upon 3 talents, or 
dy, in 10 years, we should expect the sum total raised 
in Athens in 23 years to amount to 7j xs of the 
whole taxable property, or +43, 5,750 talents, that 
is, 1,3224 talents. 

To make our text tally with this conclusion, the 
introduction of a single letter only is necessary : by 
reading tdéAavra jat’ for tadavta +’, we get the 
exact sum required, thirteen hundred talents or a 
few more: and nothing, I submit, would be more 
likely to happen than the omission of a between 
Téhavra, and 7’. J. R. WARDALE. 

* * 
* 


Puautus Cas. 523-4. 

Séd facito dum, mérula per vorsts quod cantat, colas 

“cibo 
cm suo, cum quiqui’ facito wt véniant, quasi cant 

Satriun. 

Lysidamus is urging Aleesimus to send off his 
servants without any loss of time, and says ‘*‘ but see 
that you follow what the blackbird sings in its stave, 
see that they come ‘food or no food,’ as if they were 
marching to Sutrium.” This is the reading naturally 
suggested by the text of the Palatine MSS. of 
Plautus (the Ambrosian palimpsest is not available 
for this passage), 
sed facito dum merui apervorsus quos cantat colas cum 

cibo 
cum quigui facito ut veniant quasi cant Sutrium, 
and by the Naples MS. of Festus (p. 450 Thewr.) 
where the lines are quoted in this form : 

sed facito dum merula per versus quod cantat colas 
cum suo cuique facito veniant quasi eant Sutriwn. 
The only difficulty about it is the scansion cé/ds, and 
that difficulty is not insuperable. 

Prof. Sonnenschein in discussing Schoell’s treatment 
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of this passage (Class. Rev. July 1891, p 323) says: 
‘But is the word merula itself certain enough to 
form the basis of emendation? The blackbird is 
hardly likely to have known anythingabout Sutriwm.’ 
It seems to me that the blackbird is securely caged 
in the passage by the double authority of the MSS. 
of Plautus and of Festus. But J do not think that 
the bird is eredited with any knowledge of Sutrium. 
Festus explains the proverb quasi cant Sutriwn as 
referring to an emergency in a Gallicus twmultus 
when the legions were ordered Swtrti ut praesto essent 
cum civo suo. The note of the blackbird (i.e. its 
alarm note, not its regular song) was probably inter- 
preted by Roman children as cum cibo cum quiqui, 
‘with food with anything’ ‘with food or with 
anything you can lay your hands on,’ just as English 
children interpret the yellow-hammer’s song into 
‘a little bit of bread and no cheese,’ and Lysidamus 
says to Alcesimus ‘Send your servants without any 
delay ; let each man snatch up what provisions he can 
find for himself and start at once, cum cibo cwm 
quiqui, as the blackbird sings.’ 

The phrase cum cibo suggests to him the proverbial 
post-haste march to Sutrium and he adds ‘as if, in 
fact, they were marching to Sutrium.” 

Mr. W. W. Fowler of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
whom one naturally consults on all questions of 
bird-lore, has been kind enough to send me the 
following note:— ‘That merula is the blackbird is 
certain, 1 think, comparing Pliny x. 89 with the 
passage of Aristotle from which, as usual, he borrows. 
The blackbird’s winter chuckle (iéeme balbutit, says 
Pliny) is uttered as he hurries off, and might con- 
ceivably be made into cwm cibo cwm quiqui, pronoun- 
cing these words in the Roman way.’ 

W. M. Linpsay. 


* % 
eS 


Vinci den. i. ll. 453 foll. 

Nanque sub ingenti lustrat dum singula templo, 
Reginam opperiens, dum, quae Fortuna sit urbi, 
Artificumque manus inter se operumgue laborem 
Miratur, videt Iliacas ex ordine pugnas 

Bellaque &e. 


Conington’s rendering of art. man. inter se as 
the skill of the rival artists, though it gives sense, is 
confessedly unsatisfactory. The words if taken 
together cannot give this meaning. 

The passage in Georg. iv. 174 is no parallel, for 
there inter sese depends on bracchia tollunt In 
numerum, they lift their arms in time with each other. 
In fact inter se by itself cannot imply rivalry, but 
only reciprocity. 

The reading intra se and the correction intrans 
both appear improbable, so that dnter se must stand. 

Is it not possible that Virgil wrote mirantur 
meaning ‘while Aeneas and Achates speak to each other 
of their wonder as to the fortunes of the city and at 
the works of the artists ’? 

he insertion of the plural mirantur between the 
singulars lustrat aud videt, both of which refer to 
Aeneas only, would naturally be liable to early cor- 
ruption, perhaps even by Tucea and Varius. 

M. T. TATHAM. 
> * 
* 


JUVENAL 1. 147-149. 

Nil erit ulterius quod nostris moribus addat 

posteritas ; eadem facient cupientque minores ; 

omne in praecipiti vitium stetit. 

© All vice has settled at its zenith’ say Mayor and 
others. |}ut another explanation (uot my own, 
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though I cannot say where I saw it) is so clearly 
preferable that the current rendering ought to be 
banished from editions, ‘ In praecipiti’ cannot mean 
“at its zenith.” Ground is not called ‘praeceps’ 
simply as being high: it is called so, when there 
is a sheer descent below. ‘ Praeceps’ in such a case 
connotes the possibility of falling or rushing rapidly 
down. 

The phrase ‘in praecipiti’ is always used, literally 
or figuratively, in this sense. The ‘turris in 
praecipiti stans’ of Virg. 4. 2, 460 stands ‘on the 
edge’ of the palace roof and is sent toppling over. 
Seneca uses it figuratively in Hp. 23, 6, ‘in praecipiti 
voluptas : ad dolorem vergit, nisi modum teneat’ 
(ze. you are easily precipitated from pleasure into 
pain) and £p. 97, 10 non pronum euntibus tantum 
ad vitia, sed praeceps,’ a passage which Juvenal, who 
is full of echoes of Seneca, no doubt had in his 
mind, for it is his own meaning in almost identical 
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words. Petron. Sat. 55 has ‘quam in praecipiti res 
humanae essent vario sermone garrimus,’ and Tac. 4. 
4, 30, 4, ‘Caesar irvitas leges, rem publicam in 
praecipiti, conquestus.’ So Hor. S. 2, 3, 293, ‘ casus 
medicusve levarit aegrum ex praecipiti,’ where Palmer 
notes ‘7% praccipiti is a technical term used of the 
critical state of a sick person, Cels. 2, 6.’ 

Juvenal’s meaning is therefore ‘ All vice stands on 
a sheer descent. Once start and you soon reach the 
bottom. We have already reached it, and our pos- 
terity can go no further.’ ‘Stetit ’ must be a gnomic 
perfect, though I am unable to put my finger on 
another example of this in Juvenal : the examples in 
Weidner’s grammatical index are more than doubt- 
ful. Prof. Palmer has proposed for other reasons to 
read ‘omne in praecipiti vitium est. eia! utere 
velis.’ 

H. RicHARDs. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Die Offentlichen Sammlungen klassischer 
Alterthiimer in Rom, by WOLFGANG 
Hecerc. Leipzig, 1891. 2 vols. sm. 8vo. 


Dr. Hetsic, to whom the science of classical 
archaeology already owes many important 
contributions, has conferred a very great 
boon on the visitor to Rome and the classical 
student generally by the preparation of this 
useful and conveniently portable Guide to 
the many separate museums of Rome. 

Dr. Helbig has shown great judgment in 
the selection he has made in this descriptive 
Guide of the most important objects ; since 
it would, of course, have been impossible in 
a work of this scale to attempt to give a 
complete list of all the countless statues, 
bronzes, vases and the like which are con- 
tained in the numerous museums of Rome. 

These two little volumes are well illus- 
trated with wood-cuts, which represent, not 
works of art which are described in the 
catalogue and which are to be seen in the 
Roman museums, but, what is much more 
useful, they illustrate various objects such 
as gems, coins, vase-paintings, bronzes and 
other kinds of sculpture in various European 
collections, which in some way explain or 
throw light upon the works of art in Dr. 
Helbig’s catalogue. Thus, for example, 
with the description of the Apollo of the 
Vatican Belvedere we have an illustration 
of the famous Stroganoff bronze statuette in 
St Petersburg, the motive of which appears 
to be the same as that of the Vatican statue, 
and which still has both the hands perfect 
showing that the object held in the missing 


outstretched right hand of the Apollo was, 
most probably, not a bow, as in the modern 
restoration, but the aegis with which the 
god is said to have discomfited the Gaulish 
pillagers of his shrine at Delphi. 

In addition to the accounts given of the 
most important objects in the well known 
and often described Vatican, Capitoline and 
other long established Roman museums, Dr. 
Helbig, in his new Guide, gives brief but 
useful indications of the contents of the 
newly created museums in Rome, which 
are as yet but little known to travellers. 

Within the last two or three years no less 
than three new and very important museums 
have been opened in Rome. 

The first of these is in the beautiful Villa 
di Papa Giulio III., which Vignola built for 
His Holiness outside the Porta del Popolo, 
near Monte Parioli. The large collection 
preserved there, which fills a whole suite of 
rooms, consists of the objects discovered 
during recent excavations in the Necropolis 
of Falerii, near the modern Civita Castel- 
lana. 

The tombs in this cemetery, in point of 
date, extend over a very long period; the 
earliest, which belong toa remote pre-historic 
date, contain rude hand-made pottery, to- 
gether with weapons which are of bronze 
more frequently than of iron. In some 
rather later graves the pottery is of excep- 
tional interest from the manner in which the 
potter has closely imitated in clay the special 
forms and technique of vessels made of 
riveted bronze plates. Many of these curious 
cups or bowls are surrounded with little 
bosses or studs of real bronze stuck into the 
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clay while it was soft in exactly the positions 
which, in the original bronze vessels, was 
occupied by the heads of the rivets used 
to fasten the metal plates together. The 
next stage, shown by the contents of rather 
later graves, was for the potter to copy the 
rows of rivet-heads in clay ; and last of all 
the metal fastenings are simply indicated by 
little incised circles, which have become mere 
ornaments of which the original meaning 
had probably been completely forgotten. 

Tombs in the Necropolis of Falerii of a 
still later date, about the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C., have supplied a large number 
of very beautiful Greek vases, imports both 
from Greece itself and from the colonies: of 
Magna Graecia ; and then in the tombs of 
the following period we find a very interest- 
ing class of painted vases, of local fabrique, 
and yet closely imitating the products of the 
purely Hellenic potters. Thus we see Latin 
inscriptions, usually explanatory names, 
painted on vases which at first sight appear 
to be of Greek provenance—a very strange 
and interesting combination. _ This very 
valuable collection has now for about two 
years been opened to public view. 

The next addition to the museums of 
Rome is still in progress of formation in the 
stately cloister which Michelangelo built for 
the Carthusian monks of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli, on the site of part of the great 
Thermae of Diocletian. 

This enormous museum is still far from 
being complete in its arrangement, and 
only two or three subsidiary rooms are as 
yet open to visitors. In these rooms have 
been placed the fine colossal bronze statues 
of the Athlete and the Seated Gladiator, with 
the standing figure of Bacchus, which were 
found while digging foundations for new 
streets on the Quirinal Hill in 1885. 

It is only this small portion of the new 
Museo delle Terme, as it is called, which Dr. 
Helbig describes in his Handbook. We may 
hope that in a further edition he may give 
us an account of the enormous and extremely 
interesting collection of objects which are 
now being arranged all along the four sides 
of the great cloister—one of the largest in 
the world—and alse in the open space of the 
central area or cloister-garth. 

This is the resting-place which has been 
selected for the great collection of inserip- 
tions, sculpture and objects of all kinds 
which have been discovered in Rome itself 
during the past fifteen years, especially 
during the digging foundations for the new 
streets, and the formation of the great river 
embankment, whicn is now destroying all 
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the picturesque beauty of the old Tiber. On 
the cloister walls are fixed a magnificent 
series of mural paintings, some of the finest 
of which were cut off the walls of the river- 
side villa which was exposed and then des- 
troyed in the gardens of the Villa Farnesina. 
On the whole these paintings, which date 
from the Augustan period, are much finer 
both in design and in execution than those 
on the walls of the Pompeian houses. Many 
of them are of purely Hellenic style, evi- 
dently the work of Greek painters, one of 
whom, Se/ewkos, has signed his name at the 
bottom of his work. 

Together with these paintings were foand 
most lovely series of wall- and ceiling-re- 
liefs, moulded in the beautiful hard stucco 
made of powdered marble which the Romans 
called caementum marmoreum.  Untortu- 
uiately these delicate stucco reliefs, with 
figures of deities, fauns, winged Victories 
and the like, mingled with magnificently 
decorative scroll-work of vine-plants and ivy 
branches, were sadly broken in the process 
of cutting them off the walls of the villa, so 
that they are now a very melancholy sight 
to any one who had the good luck to see them 
during the short period when they were ex- 
posed to view and yet in their place in the 
building. 

These reliefs have been placed, not with 
the mural paintings in the great cloister, 
but in the small room by the bronzes, and 
thus they fall within the scope of Dr. 
Helbig’s Guide, which naturally cannot 
describe museums which are still in a rather 
chaotic state ; see vol. II. p. 204. 

The inscriptions in the cloister are in 
many cases of the very highest interest ; 
among them, for example, will be found that 
invaluable record of the festival, the games 
and the ritual of the Ludi Saeculares which 
were celebrated by Augustus: of which so 
interesting an edition has recently been 
published by Mommsen. 

Volumes indeed might be written on the 
epigraphic treasures of this wonderful 
museum, which, it is to be hoped, will before 
long be thrown open for public inspection or 
at least made available for students. 

The third museum, which also is far from 
being ready to open to public view, has been 
established, not by the government of Italy, 
but by the municipal authorities of Rome. 
This collection is contained in a newly built 
Magazzino on the Caelian Hill, in the 
gardens of the suppressed monastery of SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo. Like the Museo delle 
Terme, it is restricted to objects found in 
Rome, and is specially noticeable for its 
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collections of objects of pre-historic and early 
Republican date, including many of the very 
interesting contents of the tombs in the 
early Necropolis on the Esquiline Hill, 
among which were Egyptian scarabs and 
enamelled pottery of the early Rhodian 
type, brought probably westwards in the 
ships of Phoenician traders during the 
infancy of the Latin settlements among the 
Seven Hills. 

The same museum also contains some 
extremely interesting fragments of terra- 
cotta sculpture from the early Temple of 
Capitoline Jupiter, which were found buried 
near the House of the German Institute on 
the summit of the Capitolium. Fragments 
such as these were venerated as sacred relics 
by the Romans themselves. Aulus Gellius 
tells us that when any terra-cotta fragments 
happened from age and decay to fall from 
the temple, they were preserved in the sub- 
terranean treasuries, the flavissae or favissae 
cut in the rock on which the Temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus stood: see Aul. Gell. 
Noct. Att. ii. 10. 

One of the most estimable points about 
Dr. Helbig’s Guide to the Roman museums 
is the ample list of references which he 
gives to the literature of each work of art 
which he describes. In all respects the 
work is a valuable one, and it will do much 
to make a visit to Rome more instructive to 
all who really care to study the art and 
archaeology of Greece and Rome. 

J. H. Mippieron. 


Midhun, Kahun and Gurob.! By W. M. 
Fuinpers Perrre. London : David Nutt. 
1891. Pp. viii. 59; and 33 plates. 
Large 4to. 16s. 


In the Hellenic Journal for October 1890 
Mr. Petrie published a sensational article on 
‘the Egyptian bases of Greek history.’ 
Nobody could take sueh an article very 
seriously ; but nobody could fairly criticize 
it at the time, for Mr. Petrie merely stated 
his results, and reserved most of his evidence 
for publication in his work on Jilahun. 
This evidence having at length been pub- 
lished, I am going to subject the whole of 
Mr. Petrie’s theory to a little criticism. 


' This volume deals principally with matters that 
are not within the province of the Classical Review. 
But, besides Mr. Petrie’s account of the so-called 
Aegean pottery, there isa note by Mr. Hicks on a 
Greek inscription fixing the site of Ptolemais, anda 
popular article by Mr. Sayce on the Greek papyri 
from Gurob, which have since been published in 
Hermathena. 
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After speaking of his excavations in the 
Delta, Mr. Petrie said, /. HS. xi. 273 :— 


‘We see then that back to 650 b.c. we have 
secured a firm footing for Greek pottery at Naukratis 
and Daphnae.—In what follows I should first state 
that I give the Egyptian chronology as indicated by 
the Sirius festival, which is far the most certain 
result, but is the lowest yet adopted; any other 
sources would lead to dates a century or two more 
remote.’ 

Earlier dates have been adopted by other 
authorities who reckon from the Sirius 
festivals. Thus, while Mr. Petrie puts 
Ramessu IT. at about 1200 B.c., Mahler and 
Brugsch assign the date 1518 B.c. to the 
Sirius festival celebrated in the thirtieth 
year of that king’s reign.” To avoid con- 
fusion, I am accepting Mr. Petrie’s chron- 
ology throughout this article. 

‘The next step we obtain is from the pottery in a 
tomb at Kahun near the mouth of the Fayum. 
This tomb helongs to about 1100 B.c., or within 
fifty years of that either way. It contained some 
dozens of bodies, aud a great quantity of pottery, 
Egyptian, Phoenician, Cypriote and Aegean. This 
latter term I use to avoid the historical question of 
the race which produced this early pottery, an4 
the local question as to whether it belongs to the 
Peloponnesos, the islands, or the Asiatic coast.’ 


This tomb appears in //ahun as the Tomb 
of Maket, and the whole of the fifth chapter 
is devoted to a description of its contents. 
But only one piece of pottery is described 
there as Aegean: viz. the vase already 
published,® /.7/.S. vol. xi., plate xiv., fg. 1. 
The tombcontained a dozen coffins, numbered 
1 to 12 for reference; and their relative 
positions showed that 8—10 were buried 
after 1—7 and before11,12. The vase was 
found in 9. Mr. Petrie fixes the date of 
the tomb in this way, J/ahun, p. 23 :— 

‘The broad limits of age are (1) the scarabs—in 
coffin 1—which prove the earliest coffin to be after 
Tahutmes III. (2) The blue glass frog—also in 
coffin 1—which is probably of Amenhotep IJ]. or 
IV. (3) The green and black glazed beads—with 
coffins 4 to 7—particularly the ribbed ones, which 
were not made before Ramessu IJ., and the ribbing 
of which shows the first stage of the deep ribbing 
prevalent in the 22nd dynasty. (4) There is no 
pottery Here like that of the 18th and early 19th 
dynasty ; no trace of blue paint, no hard white- 





2 Zeitschrift fiir Agyptische Sprache und Alter- 
thumskunde, vol. 28, pp. 32 ff. 

3 Mr. Petrie says that ‘this vase is of the same 
manufacture as two others that were found in Egypt 
with cuttle-fish ornamentation : one is in the Abbott 
collection at New York, the other from Erment is in 
the British Museum.’ I may mention here that in 
the Villa Borelli at Marseilles I have seen a vase 
with cuttle-fish ornamentation like those two. It 
bears the number 1043 on a label, but is still 
uncatalogued and unpublished, so far as I can ascer- 
tain. In shape it is an oenochoe. 
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faced ware, no elegant forms; but on the contrary 
the pottery here is mostly unknown in Gurob, that 
is, down to the time of Merenptah. ‘These suc- 
cessive evidences bring down the age of the burials 
here toat least after the reign of Ramessu II. for the 
earliest limit of possible age. 

Now let us take the evidence for the later limit, 
which is necessarily negative. (1) There are no 
examples of the well known pottery of the 26th 
dynasty. (2) There are no figures of Bast and other 
deities which are so common in the adjacent tombs 
of Illahun in the 22nd dynasty. (3) There are no 
examples of the light green glazes so characteristic 
of the 22nd dynasty. (4) There are uo stone or 
shell beads so common in the 22nd dynasty, nor any 
searabs of that age. (5) The coffin 11 is of the 
style of that assigned to the beginning of the 19th 
dynasty at Gurob, and is quite different in motive 
and colour to those of the 22nd dynasty. Hence this 
tomb would be nearer to the 19th than the 22nd. 
(6) The same is shown by the bronze knife—in 
coffin 7.’ 


Mr. Petrie is singularly inconsistent in 
his reasoning. He argues first that the 
absence of pottery of the 18th and early 
19th dynasty shows that the tomb is later 
than the early part of the 19th dynasty. 
And then he argues that the absence of 
objects belonging to the 22nd dynasty shows 
that the tomb is earlier than the 22nd 
dynasty. Negative evidence is not worth 
much. But, if thisevidence shows that the 
tomb is later than the early part of the 19th 
dynasty, it will also show that it is later 
than the 22nd and the 25th dynasties. Or 
conversely, if it shows that the tomb is 
earlier than the 22nd dynasty, it will also 
show that it is earlier than the 18th. 

The coffin ‘assigned to the beginning of 
the 19th dynasty at Gurob’ is presumably 
the coffin engraved on plate xix. of Mr. 
Petrie’s former work on Gurob and assigned 
on p. 39 to the time of Seti I. at the begin- 
ning of the 19th dynasty. But that coffin 
is not assigned to this period on any solid 
evidence. ‘The date of the coffin is deduced 
from the date of various objects found in 
the same group of tombs, and the date of 
those objects is merely guessed from their 
style. Mr. Petrie says that this cotlin and 
coftin 11 are of the same style: yet he does 
not assert that they are of the same date, as 
he fairly might, if they clearly were of the 
same style. He only says:—‘ hence ‘this 
tomb would be nearer to the 19th than the 
22nd dynasty.’ And this lame conclusion 
shows that he does not himself regard the 
similarity as very striking. Unfortunately 
there is no engraving of coffin 1] to enable 
the reader to form an opinion of his 
own. 

Mr. Petrie assigns the date 1200 B.c. to 
the reign of Ramessu II. at the beginning 
of the 19th dynasty, and the date 975 B.c. 
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to the 22nd dynasty. And then, opining 
that the tomb could not be earlier than the 
one or later than the other, in a rough and 
ready way he gives it a date midway between 
the two, namely 1100 z.c. In the Hellenic 
Journal he said very positively :—‘ This tomb 
belongs to about 1100 B.c., or within fifty 
years of that either way.’ Few judges 
would hold that Mr. Petrie was justified in 
making so positive a statement on such 
slender evidence. 

Altogether, no convincing reasons have 
been adduced for assigning an unduly early 
date to the so-called Aegean vase in coffin 9. 
Coffin 11 was buried after coffin 9; and 
coftin 11 is said to be in the style of a coffin 
found at Gurob in the neighbourhood of 
objects said to be in the style of similar 
objects dating from the 18th and 19th 
dynasties. A bronze knife in coffin 7 is 
said—rather obseurely—to be somewhat in 
the style of similar knives dating from the 
19th dynasty ; but coffin 7 was buried before 
coffin 9. And the beads found with coffin 7 
are acknowledged to be somewhat in the 
style of the ribbed beads of the 22nd 
dynasty. The negative evidence is altogether 
inconclusive. 


Mr. Petrie proceeded, J.H.S. xi. 274 :— 


‘The next style to consider is that of the false- 
necked vases, otherwise called bigelkannen, or 
pseudamphorae. The most degraded of all were 
those found by Mr. Griffith at Tell el-Yahudiyeh, of 
about 1050 B.c. (Ramessu VI.). These have no 
ornament, are roughly formed in a debased and 
clumsy way, of the plain red pottery of the 
country. The next stage is a neatly made ex- 
ample of native pottery, unornamented but much 
modified from the original shape. I found this 
at Gurob, dated to about 1150 B.c. (Seti Il.) ’— 
[see JZZahun, p. 18, ‘The last dated group is under 
Seti lI.; dated by a little tray of black steatite with 
his name.’]}—‘The next form is an extra large size 
of fine paste, but not of the Aegean quality, with 
traces of red painting: fairly well formed, but not 
normal. This I found at Gurob dated to about 1200 
B.C. (Ramessu II.).’—[see Zé/ahun, p. 17, ‘The next 
group is also of Ramessu I1., but probably at the 
end of his long reign; dated by his cartouche and 
that of queen Nefertari.’]—‘ Before that, about 1350 
p.c. (Tutankhamen), I found perfectly formed ex- 
amples of the true pale-brown paste, and iron-glaze 
lines with discs surrounded by a cirele of dots as the 
only ornament. These are of the wide shallow type, 
elegantly shaped, and mark the highest stage of this 
form.’—[see Illahun, p. 17, ‘The next group is 
dated to Tutankhamen by the delicate little blue 
pendants found with it.’]—‘ The earliest of all are 
of a deep globular form, of which several were found 
dated to about 1400 Bc, (Amenhotep III.), with 
broad iron-glaze bands, and no other ornament, 
painted on a base of Aegean paste.’—[see I//ahwn, 
p. 16, ‘A group of the time of Amenhotep LII.; it 
is dated by a kohl tube with part of his cartouche.”] 
—‘We have then carried back a chain of examples 
in sequence, showing that the earliest geometrical 
pottery of Mykenae begins about 1400 B.c. and is 
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succeeded by the beginning of natural designs about 
1100 B.c. 

Mr. Petrie’s inconsistency is really sur- 
prising. In dealing with the tomb of Maket 
he argued, reasonably enough, that cofin 1 
must have been buried after the time of 
Tahutmes III., since it contained scarabs 
bearing the name of that king ; and he did 
not hesitate to give the date 1100 Be. to 
the tomb, while he gave the date 1450 B.c. 
to Tahutmes IIT. But here he argues that 
all the objects in the same interment with a 
tray bearing the name of Seti II. are 
necessarily contemporary with Seti II., that 
all the objects in the same interment with a 
kohl tube bearing the cartouche of Amen- 
hotep III. are necessarily contemporary with 
Amenhotep III., and so forth. There is no 
proof of that. 

False-necked vases have been obtained by 
various persons from various parts of Egypt ; 
but Mr. Petrie speaks only of those few 
that were found by himself and one of his 
colleagues at Gurob and Tell el-Yahudiyeh. 
Possibly he thinks that no other investiga- 
tors are capable of determininga date. But 
he ought not to ignore the well-known vases 
of this type that are depicted in fresco in 
the tomb of Ramessu III. These vases! are 
ornamented with three bands apiece ; and in 
the two zones between the bands there are 
interlacing lines interspersed with dots. 
The ornamentation indicates that these vases 
were very closely related to those that are 
assigned by Mr. Petrie to the reign of 
Tutankhamen. But, according to Mr. 
Petrie’s chronology, the date of Tutankha- 
men is about 1350 B.c., while the date of 
Ramessu III. is about 1100 B.c., or two 
hundred and fifty years later. 

Thus, in the first place, the false-necked 
vases from Gurob have been dated caprici- 
ously. And then, in the second place, the 
date of the whole class of false-necked vases 
has been deduced from the supposed dates 
of these few, without regard to the dates 
assigned on surer grounds to others of the 
same class, 

This fallacious argument about the false- 
necked vases leads Mr. Petrie to assert that 
‘the earliest geometrical pottery of Mycenae 
begins about 1400 B.c., and is succeded by 
the beginning of natural designs about 
1100 Bc.” Even if the argument were 

_| Engraved by Prisse d’Avennes, Histoire de l’ Art 

Egyptien, atlas, vol. ii., plate 84; by Champol- 
lion, Monwments de V Egupte, vol. iii., plates 258, 
259 ; by Rosellini, Monwmenti dell’ Lgitio, vol ii., 
monumenti civili, plate 59 ; and in the great French 
work, Description de U Egypte, antiquités, vol. ii., 
plates 87, 92. 


sound, such an inference would be extremely 
hazardous. No doubt, one of the so-called 
Aegean vases with natural designs was 
found at Kahun in a tomb assigned on very 
dubious evidence to 1100 B.c. But that 
does not prove much. 

Mr. Petrie proceeded, J.H.S. xi. 274 :— 


‘It may be asked how we come to find such a 
series in Egypt. These are part of the products of 
that great wave of Graeco-Libyan conquest which 
swept almost over Egypt time after time. Under 
Shishak the Libyans finally entered into power in 
Egypt, the outcome of their inyasions which had 
been previously repelled by Ramessu III. (1100 
B.c.), by Merenptah (1190 B.c.), and by Amenhotep 
(about 1600 B.c.). At the mouth of the Fayum 
they were firmly established, and Aegean pottery is 
found there, along with customs of funeral sacrifice 
of property by fire.’ 


This talk about a ‘great wave of Graeco- 
Libyan conquest ’ would be incomprehensible 
but that on p. 277 Mr. Petrie talks about 
‘Libyo-Akhaian invasions.’ In the fifth 
year of king Merenptah Egypt was invaded 
by the joint forces of the Lebu, the Aqatiasha, 
and other peoples. An ingenious critic, H. 
de Rougé, identified the Lebu with the 
Libyans and the Agqatiasha with the 
Achaeans.? The latter identification rests 
on no evidence whatever beyond the fact 
that the names Aqatiasha and Achaeans 
both begin with A. So it was a very 
ingenious identification, and quite the finest 
thing of its kind since those comparisons 
between Macedon and Monmouth in King 
Henry V. Now, the Lebu invaded Egypt 
several times, but the Aqatiasha only once ; 
at any rate, only one invasion is recorded. 
But Mr. Petrie not only assumes that the 
Aqatiasha were Achaeans or Greeks, but 
also assumes that they were in permanent 
alliance with the Lebu. 

Mr. Petrie proceeded, J. HS. xi. 275 :— 


« Another interesting relic of these same Graeco- 
Libyan invasions was found at Abusir, in the middle 
of the Delta, and is in my possession. So far as the 
lower part of the figure is concerned, it is exactly 
copied from the Greek island figures in marble, the 
treatment being quite unlikely in pottery, but 
imitating the rounded mass and shallow grooving of 
the stone. ‘I'he head shows the Libyan lock of hair, 
the sign of that race. To the 12th century B.c. we 
must then approximately date this figure, and with 
it the marble figures found in the Greek islands.’ 


The substance of this statement is 
repeated in Jd/ahun, p. 19, with the remark 
that Mr. Petrie did not find this figure 
himself, but bought it in Cairo. Mr. Petrie 
considers that this figure exhibits Greek and 

2 See his articles in the Revue Archéologique, new 
series, vol. 16, especially pp. 94 ff. 
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Libyan characteristics, and he is therefore 
entitled to argue that it is a Graeco-Libyan 
work. But he goes further, and asserts 
that it is a Graeco-Libyan work of a particu- 
lar period, namely, the period of those 
imaginary invasions. There is no evidence 
of that. So the Greekisland figures can not 
be dated by means of this figure from 
Abusir. 
Mr. Petrie proceeded, J. HS. xi. 275 :— 


‘So far we have dealt with facts which are now 
hardly controvertible [!!!] as to the well fixed age of 
these vases. But we have pushed the dim period 
back, and must reckon with it in much earlier times. 
The civilization of Mykenae was no sudden appari- 
tion; it must have had centuries of preparation ; 
and we now turn to what came before its time.’ 


And then, after stating some evidence 
which I will consider presently, he continued, 
p. 276 :— 


‘To what does this evidence tend? So far as we 
can venture to form a working hypothesis, we are 
led to carry back the Graeco-Libyan league to ac- 
count for it. The Egyptians were in contact with 
the northern people of the Mediterranean as early as 
2800 z.c., and the evidence of the weights and 
measures found in the town of 2500 B.c. [ie. 
Kahun] shows that the inhabitants were mainly 
foreigners. This points to another possibility (sug- 
gested to me by Prof. Poole) that as in Manetho the 
16th dynasty is named as of ‘ Hellenic Shepherd 
Kings’ (on which editors in their wisdom have mae 
conjectural emendations) there may be some truth 
in this strange passage. Why may not a’similar 
Mediterranean invasion have poured into Ngypt in 
2000 B.c. as it did in 1200, 1100, and 10002 ‘The 
Libyo-Greek league may have been already strong 
enough to pour in a horde on the country already 
beaten down by the Hyksos invasion. Whatever 
our conjectures in this dim period may be, we have 
to deal with the rise of the Libyo-Greek civilization, 
and the league to which it led.’ 


This is mere guess-work, and utterly 
without foundation. 

To account for a Libyo-Greek league, 
which never existed, Mr. Petrie has imagined 
a Libyo-Greek civilization ; and speaks of 
this as though it were a recognized matter 
of history. 

The statement about the ‘Hellenic Shep- 
herd Kings’ is not to be found in Manetho’s 
account of the Hyksos which is quoted in 
full by Josephus, c. Apion. i. 14, and again 
by Eusebius, praep. evan. x. 13 and chron. 
arm. i. 21. But in Syncellus, who also 
followed Manetho, the second of the Hyksos 
dynasties [i.e. the 16th] is named as of 
royseves GANor Bacrdeis, p. 61 C; and Jacob 
Goar changed aAdor to “EAAnves aS an emen- 
dation in his edition.! So it would seem 


1 As Dindorf justly remarks in the preface to the 
Bonn edition of Syncellus, saepe Goaro uccidit wt quae 
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that Myr. Petrie, or his informant, has 
mistaken this emendation for the reading of 
the MSS., and consequently has misjudged 
his sarcasm. 

The other remarkable statement, ‘ the 
Egyptians were in contact with the northern 
people of the Mediterranean as early as 
2800 B.c.,’ is thus explained in Jlahun, 
p. 9:—‘ and historically we know that the 
Hanebu or lords of the north, who certainly 
mean Greeks in the later monuments, were 
already known to the Egyptians.’ In the 
Rosetta Stone, and other inscriptions of that 
class, the term Hanebu is undoubtedly 
applied to the Greeks: but there is not a 
scrap of evidence that this term was so 
applied in early times. Greek sources 
notoriously afford a mass of evidence that 
the Greeks could not have been in touch 
with Egypt in this remote age: but Mr, 
Petrie quietly ignores all that. 

To return now to J.H.S. xi. 275 :— 


‘Tn the ruins of a town of the 12th dynasty, about 
2500 B.c., at the mouth of the Fayum, there are 
many varieties of foreign pottery, altogether different 
to any known in the times through which we have 
previously gone back—to 1400 p.c. The fact that 
these styles are almost all unknown hitherto; that 
they are mostly ruder than the pottery after 1400 
B.c., that they are constantly associated with 
Egyptian pottery older than 2000 z.c., and that they 
are found in rubbish-heaps which have never been 
disturbed since probably 2500 n.c., are all strong 
evidences of their great age.’ 


This town is Kahun, and these rubbish- 
heaps are thus described in J//ahun, p. 9 :— 


‘The rubbish-heaps where this pottery was found 
are entirely of the i2th dynasty. Not only every 
piece of pottery which I saw there is clearly of that 
age, but from their position no later people would 
have accumulated the heaps. The town of Kahun 
was built by the architect for the pyramid workmen ; 
and when the pyramid and temple were finished the 
town was inostly deserted, and the people of the 12th 
and 13th dynasties heaped up their rubbish in the 
deserted rooms. A large part of the rooms which 
we cleaved were filled up with broken potsherds and 
rubbish. When therefore rubbish could be shot 
inside the town so readily, who would have taken 
the trouble to carry it outside? The external 
rubbish-heaps must belong to a time when the town 


was full. And their contents agree to that early 
age. But this Aegean pottery is found in and under 
these rubbish-heaps, and therefore the evidence 


unmistakably shows that it must be of the time of 
Usertesen II.’ 

Usertesen II. was the king who built this 
pyramid in the 12th dynasty. Mr. Petrie 
says here that the town was mostly deserted 
when the pyramid and temple were finished : 
but on p. 15 he admits that some part of the 
town was occupied in the 18th dynasty. 
in codice negqligenter legisset, temerartis congectwuris 
magis depravaret. 
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Now, there is manifestly nothing in the 
position of the rubbish-heaps to show that 
they were formed in the 12th dynasty rather 
than in the 18th; or indeed that they are 
not of far later date. But their contents 
consisted mainly of Egyptian pottery which 
Mr. Petrie assigns to the 12th dynasty. If 
this pottery is rightly assigned to that 
dynasty, there is a strong presumption that 
the heaps date from then: yet only a pre- 
sumption, which may be overthrown by 
evidence that some of their contents belong 
to subsequent ages. 

The so-called Aegean pottery from these 
heaps has every appearance of belonging to 
a subsequent age. And to this obvious 
objection Mr. Petrie makes the following 
reply, Zahun, p. 10 :— 


‘The main argument for a later date for this 
Aegean pottery is the fineness of the paste, and the 
high polish of the surface. No doubt these details 
appear like those of later times. But there is 
internal evidence contradicting a late date for these 
pieces. None were finer or thinner than (plate i. 
12 and 14=J.H.S. vol. xi., plate xiv., 5). Now 
these belong to a class of vessel which is wholly 
unknown to myself, or to other students to whom I 
have referred, as ever having been found in historic 
pottery. The mouth isa simple hole without a lip, 
like a hole cut in a gourd.’ 


This reply is palpably defective. The 
fineness of the paste and polish of the 
surface indicate that these so-called Aegean 
vases belong to a certain period. That is 
not contradicted. But, it is said, some of 
them are of a shape that we do not find in 
this period. If it could be said that they 
are of a shape that we never shall find in 
this period, the reply would be good. But 
at present too little is known about this 
period for any one to say anything of the sort. 
For my own part, I cannot see that they 
differ much in shape from the Greek vases 
that are commonly called stamnoi. 

Some other pottery from these heaps is 
thus described by Mr. Petrie, J//ahun, 
p. 10: :— 


‘Lastly there is the black pottery (plate i. 17, 20, 
21=J.H.S. vol. xi., plate xiv., 9) the latter piece 
being whitened by concretions. This pottery is 
common at Kahun, many pieces being found last 
year (Kahun, xxvii., 199 to 202). It was found also 
by M. Naville along with scarabs of the 12th and 
13th dynasty at Khataneh, deep down in burials 
which could not have been later disturbed. Its 
age therefore seems well assured; and it closely 
resembles in colour, form, and decoration the earliest 
Italian black pottery.’ 


that pottery was found at Khataneh along 
with one scarab bearing the name of a king 


According to M. Naville, Goshen, p. 22 
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of the 13th dynasty. This shows that the 
pottery was not buried before the 13th 
dynasty ; but not that it was buried then. 
The burials, no doubt, were deep and had 
not been disturbed. But this does not show 
when they weremade. Inshort, M. Naville 
has not demonstrated the immense antiquity 
of this pottery ; and Mr. Petrie acknowledges 
its resemblance to the earliest black pottery 
of Italy. 

There is some evidence, then, that foreign 
potsherds of a relatively late period have 
been found in these rubbish-heaps outside 
Kahun in company with those native pot- 
sherds which Mr. Petrie assigns to the 12th 
dynasty. If this be so, the rubbish-heaps 
must be of later date than he supposes. 
Now, in his former work on Kahun, p. 31, 
he admits that ‘in Roman times the town 
was dug into for limestone.’ The rubbish- 
heaps outside the town may possibly have 
been formed during some such clearance of 
the site. 

Thus far I have assumed that the Egyp- 
tian pottery from these rubbish-heaps has 
been rightly assigned by Mr. Petrie to the 
12th dynasty. If he is in error here, his 
argument about Kahun breaks down 
altogether. But he nowhere states his 
reasons for assigning this pottery to that 
dynasty : and, seeing how readily he deduces 
dates from inconclusive evidence, I may be 
permitted to doubt whether his reasons here 
are satisfactory. 

Mr. Petrie’s argument about Kahun really 
amounts to this. In the rubbish-heaps 
outside the town he found some of the so- 
called Aegean pottery intermixed with 
Egyptian pottery which he assigns to the 
12th dynasty. There is therefore a pre- 
sumption that this Aegean pottery is as old 
as that Egyptian pottery, that is to say, as 
old as the 12th dynasty. But this pre- 
sumption must be abandoned, if a single 
piece of this Aegean pottery can be shown 
to be of later date. And doubts may 
perhaps be entertained whether that Egyp- 
tian pottery is really as old as the 12th 
dynasty. 

This argument is of a piece with the 
arguments about Gurob and the Tomb of 
Maket. Even if Mr. Petrie has stated the 
evidence accurately, he has not shown that 
the evidence necessarily leads to his conclu- 
sions: and it is hard to believe that a man 
who is so inaccurate in his reasoning, can be 
altogether accurate in his statement of the 
evidence. To say the least, his theory is 
not proven. 

Creu. Torr. 
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Schliemann’s Ausgrabungen im Lichte der 
heutigen Wissenschaft dargestellt, von Dr. 
Cart Scuucunarpt. Zweite verbesserte 
und vermehrte Ausgabe. Leipzig, Brock- 
haus. 1891. 

Schliemann’s Hucavations, an Archaeological 
and Historical Study. By Dr. C. Scaucn- 
HARDT, Director of the Kestner Museum 
in Hanover. Translated from the German 
by Eueiyie Seruers, with an Appendix 
on the recent discoveries at Hissarlik by 
Dr. Schliemann and Dr, Dérpfeld, and an 
Introduction by Watrer Lear, Litt.D. 
Macmillan, 1891. 


THe first edition of this work has won a 
well-deserved reputation ; it is needless now 
to repeat what has on so many sides been 
said about its merits. But the appearance 
of a second edition gives an opportunity of 
pointing out various faults which are more 
pardonable in a new work than in one 
which has passed through the ordeal of 
minute criticism. And it must be confessed 
that the second edition has not been cleared 
of these so completely as might have been 
wished. We still find on p. 45 the mon- 
strous form ‘Thrinakria,’ a jumble of the 
Homeric Thrinakie and the Thucydidean 
Trinakria—which shows that Schuchhardt, 
while repeating a fantastic theory of 
Wilamowitz as if it were an ascertained 
fact, has not taken the trouble to under- 
stand the argument on which it is based. 
Mr. Sayce is still said to have recognised 
‘Hittite’ writing on a seal, though curiously 
enough, only a few lines below, the same 
writing is said to be ‘in Cypriote letters.’ 
There is no mention of the inscribed whorl 
found last year, with signs which it seems 
hardly possible to deny are really Cypriote ; 
though this comes from one of the upper 
strata, it is evidently too important a link 
in the argument to be entirely omitted. The 
island of Daskalio is still said to lie ‘ ziem- 
lich genau in der Mitte zwischen Ithaka und 
Kephalonia.’ though it is about six times as 
far from the latter as from the former. 
Various other errors which were corrected 
by Miss Sellers in the English translation 
reappear untouched ; nor does Schuchhardt 
seem to have profited by the somewhat 


severe criticisms by Dr. Belger in the 
Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift,; for 


instance, there is still not a word about the 
great jars large enough to hold a man which 
formed a main point in the argument of 
Captain Botticher on which Schuchhardt 
pours so much scorn. 

These things should not be: but itis more 
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by misfortune than through neglect that the 
work is behind date even at its publication, 
It is pure ill-luck that it should come out 
just too soon to take advantage of Mr. 
Petrie’s paper in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies which must form the foundation of 
all the chronology of the Mykenaean period ; 
too soon to reproduce the extraordinary 
picture of a siege which has just been dis- 
covered on a silver bowl from one of the 
graves at Mykenae, and forms by far the 
closest parallel between the finds and the 
Iliad ; too soon to know anything of the 
latest excavations in ‘Mrs. Schliemann’s 
Treasury,’ which seem to decide in the 
aftirmative the question of the closing up of 
the portals of the great bee-hive tombs nearly 
at the date of their construction, A delay 
of a few months would have immensely 
improved the value of the book, which 
cannot be said to present any material 
advantage over the first edition. The illus- 
tration of the Vaphio cups compares very 
unfavourably with the beautiful reproduc- 
tion given in the English translation. 


Of the English translation I can hardly 
profess myself a fair judge. In the first place 
{must confess to a certain personal interest in 
the work, and in the second I doubt 1f the 
familiarity acquired by a minute revision 
of proofs is the best preparation for a 
critical view. I may however be permitted 
to say that I think that Miss Sellers has in 
many ways, which would pass unnoticed 
by the casual reader, shown excellent judg- 
ment in adapting the work for an English 
constituency. Apart from the various 
corrections which I have noticed above she 
has not hesitated to cut down much which 
an English reader would regard as ‘ gush’ 
and which certainly did not add either to the 
scientific or literary value of the original. 

The report on the last year’s work at 
Hissarik had to go into an Appendix 
instead of being incorporated in the body of 
the book: but as the results obtained were 
rather additions than corrections to what 
was known before, this is hardly likely to 
cause any real inconvenience. I shall be 
much disappointed if the book does not give 
great help to the teaching of archaeology, 
in addition to exciting the interest of a 
considerable body of lay readers. 

WaALrTer Lear. 

NEW SICYONIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 

On the Ist August, 1891, while engaged 
in archaeological investigation in the theatre 
of Sicyon, I had the good fortune to discover 
in the Albanian village of Basilik6, which 
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occupies part of the site of Sicyon-Demetrias, 
the following hitherto unpublished inscrip- 
tion :— 


BASIANEAP(IAPIFONR 
OOINIAS \TEISIEPA 


Tt is inscribed on a block of black marble, 
built into the stairs of the house of Nikélaos 
Anagnostou. The marble is broken at the 
right and also cracked vertically. Its 
dimensions are about -79m. in length (in- 
seribed surface) by ‘51m. in breadth and ‘29m. 
in thickness. The average height of the 
letters is about ‘03m., the 0 being somewhat 
small in proportion to the others including 
the ©. The character is tolerably regular 
and slightly ornate. 

In attempting the restoration of the miss- 
ing portion of this inscription we begin with 
the second line, which may be read :— 

@owtas Teiorxpa [rov(s) éxotnoe(r). 

The artist here named is a member of the 
Tisicrates-Thoenias family known to us 
from the inscriptions collected by Loewy, 
Inschrr. gr. Bildhauer, 120-122, and from 
the notice of ‘ Tisicrates Sicyonius’ in Pliny 
(V.H. xxxiv. 66, cited by Loewy, op. cit., 
sub 120). ‘Thoenias (son) cf Tisicrates ’ 
is named in three other inscriptions, Loewy 
121, 122a., ‘ Inscriptions from Sicyon,’ No. 2 
(Amer. Journ. Arch., Vol. V. No. 3, where 
see Professor Merriam’s valuable note). 
‘Thoenias’ (father’s name probably lost) is 
named, apparently as artist, in another in- 
scription (Loewy 122, classed by Loewy with 
121 and 122a), and the same name occurs 
again as that of the father of a Tisicrates 
(Loewy 120a). The Tisicrates of Sicyon, 
known to us from Pliny’s notice (/oc. cit.) as 
a pupil of Euthycrates and the executor of 
works hardly distinguishable from those of 
Lysippus, is thought to have flourished down 
to about 284 B.c. (Loewy sub 120, Merriam, 
loc. cit.). On the basis of Loewy’s compu- 
tations and on epigraphic grounds the 
Sicyonian inscription no. 2 (Amer. Journ. 
Arch., loc. cit.) in which @owias Teta ixparov(s) 
is given as artist, is assigned by Professor 
Merriam to the second half of the third cen- 
tury B.c. But in approaching more closely 
the dating of our inscription, the general 
character of the letters of which alone would 
assign it to the Macedonian period, we must 
now consider the upper line. 

The ‘king Philip’ on the pedestal of a 

NO. XLTX. VOL. VI. 
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statue to which the block bearing our in- 

scription must have belonged, can be none 

other than Philip V., son of Demetrius, reg. 

220-178 B.c. We may therefore reasonably 

read :— 

Baoitéa Piturrov Blaciéws Anuntpiov Sixvo- 
viow avebecav. 

The intimacy of this remarkable monarch 
with the great Aratus of Sicyon, dating from 
the time when Antigonus on his death-bed 
sent the youthful successor to the throne of 
Macedonia into the Peloponnese toattach him- 
self to Aratus and through him establish rela- 
tions with the states of the Achaean League 
(Plutarch, Arat. c. 46) and continuing down 
to the year 215 B.c., is well known. Now 
there seems to be no other time in the long 
career of Philip when he would have been 
likely to be honoured with a statue at Sicyon 
except this period of his intimacy with 
Aratus. Indeed it would seem that only 
under the strongest of pressure would the 
Sicyonians have subsequently thus honoured 
the murderer of their greatest statesman 
and his son. We may even perhaps derive 
data for a more exact chronology of our 
inscription from Plutarch (loc. cit.), who 
describes the result of Philip’s mission to the 
Peloponnese in these words :—Kai pévrou kal 
rapakaBov atrov (Philip) 6 "Aparos ot Tws 
bcé€OnKkev doTE TOAARS pev cdvolas 
7 pos avtTov TOAARs bE pos Tas “EAXViKAs 
mpages piAotiias Kal dpyns peatov eis Maxe- 
doviay drooreiAa. Among other things cal- 
culated to secure the good-will of Philip an 
honorary statue to him as king, even before 
the death of Antigonus, seems not impos- 
sible ; indeed Plutarch’s account of Philip’s 
mission shows that Antigonus sent him as heir- 
apparent (tov duddoxov ris BactA€ias). 

At all events there is good ground, even 
if we do not assign the statue to the period 
of Antigonus’ last sickness, for assuming a 
date not much, if at all, later than the year 
220 B.c. 

Now the execution of a statue to the 
young king, being a work of special im- 
portance, would have been committed to no 
inexperienced hands, indeed most probably 
to those of the veteran artist of Sicyon. 
We need therefore have no hesitation in 
assigning to Thoenias at this time an age 
beyond middle life. As we have seen 
above, the inferior limit of the florwit of 
Pliny’s Tisicrates, who is reasonably identi- 
fied with the father of Thoenias, is placed 
circ. 284 B.c. A pupil of Euthycrates (pre- 
sumably after Lysippus’ death) who executed 
statues of ‘King Demetrius’ (presumably 
Poliorcetes, reg. 306—283 8.c.) and of 
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Peucestes, and who had a son still active in 
his profession cic. 220 B.c., can hardly have 
been born earlier than 320 B.c. or later 
than 300 B.c. Reckoned on this basis the 
activity of Tisicrates not improbably ex- 
tended considerably later than 2848.0. But 
for our present purpose this is a matter of 
smallaccount. The question whether Pliny’s 
‘Tisicrates Sicyonius’ may without violence 
to chronology be identified with the father 
of Thoenias seems to admit of an affirmative 
answer. 

There is therefore no reason to reject 
Loewy’s identification of the ‘ Tisicrates (son) 
of Thoenias’ of Inschr. gr. Bildh. 120° with 
the father of our Thoenias, or that of the 
Thoenias of the Delian inscription, op. cit. 
122, with our artist himself. I have con- 
sequently no change to make in the 
genealogy of Sicyonian artists at the close 
of my article on the Statue of Dionysus 
discovered at Sicyon (Am. Jowrn. Arch., vol. 
vy. no. 3, p. 303), except to bring down the 
floruit of Tisicrates son of Thoenias at least 
four Olympiads, and to describe Thoenias 
son of Tisicrates as artist of a statue to 
Philip V., cire. 220 B.c. 

It may be added that our inscription 
further confirms the spelling of the name of 
Thoenias’ father Teouxparys, which. has been 
rightly treated by Professor Merriam as the 
Sicyonian form. 





In an outbuilding of Gedrgios Pappado- 
poulos (Ledpy.os arzaddrovdos), on a block 
of zwpds ‘54 m. wide by :26 m. thick. It 
has apparently been broken from the top 
of a tombstone, the rest of which is said to 
remain i silu ‘ Kdtw eis Tov Kdprov,’ 7.e. On 


the site of the older city of Sicyon. The 
average height of the letters is about ‘04m. 
Their tips are somewhat enlarged. The o is 
rather small. There is a plain moulding at 
the top of the stone. 
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The inscription is to be read : 
Pidickos |... 
x [aipe 

This stone is either broken sharply on the 
right, or else the stele consisted of two 
pieces, the latter hardly probable. 

Pausanias (ii. 7. 2) in describing the 
mode of interment among the Sicyonians 
sayS: TO pey copa yn KpUTTOUCL, AiBov de 
eroiKooopycavTes KpyTioa Klovas epioTact, Kat 
ex avrots éxiOnua rowdor Kata TOvS GeETOVS 
padwora Tovs ev TOls VaoIs’ eTiypappa OE 
GANo pév eTrypaghovatv ovdev, TO 
d€ dvopa ed avtTod kal od TaTpo- 
Gev trerTovTes KEANEVOVGL TOV VEK 
pov xacpeuy, «e. the simple name of the 
deceased in the nominative, without an 
added genitive of the father’s name, ap- 
peared upon the stone, followed by yxa‘tpe. 
(The nominative is regular on Attic tomb- 
stones, even when, as rarely, yaipe occurs ; 
ef. eg. C.L.A. 3253: Aivnodperos ‘Opxopevios 

| xatpe). 

If what is here said be taken as applying 
to the simple o7jAa1, we must suppose in the 
case of our inscription either that ypyords 
or another name in the nominative (in 
which case we should read xaipere) stood at 
the right of iAdckos, or that the xaipe is 
not placed symmetrically. 

The name Philiscus is not uncommon, but 
seems not to occur elsewhere as that of a 
Sicyonian. Vid. Pape, Lea. Gr. Ligenn. s.v. 

This inscription, if we may draw any 
conclusion from such minutiae as the form 
of the ¢, is somewhat earlier than the 
last. 

On a bit of zwpds lying in the courtyard- 





wall of Geérgios Pappodépoulos. No in- 
formation as to its immediate provenance. 

Height of A ‘035m. ; of II and O ‘035m. ; 
of A and X ‘03m. The form of the letters 
is such as we should expect in the second 
century B.C. or later. 
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We should perhaps read : 
*AroAA| wvidas 
xa pe 
For an Apollonidas at Sicyon, vid. Polyb. 
23. 8. 


f 
ce) AE 








Dowel-hole. 


In the dooryard of a certain Soteropoulos 
(Swryporovdos), on the upper surface (as it 
lay) of the drum of a Dorie column of 
mwpos, near the dowel-hole. Breadth of 
drum “76m. ; breadth of dowel-hole -095m. ; 
height of letters ‘06m. 

These characters appear to be masons’ 
marks. For other such at Sicyon ef. MeMur- 
try in Am. Journ. Arch. vol. v. no. 3, p- 273. 

It may be questioned whether the second 
character represents Z or B (ef. the Corin- 
thian form Z of the latter). The former 
seems clearly meant for N. 


On another block of zwpés in the same 
place apparently from an architrave, Ap- 
parently AT, or TA reversed. Height of for- 
mer character ‘085m. ; of latter -065m. Ap- 
parently masons’ marks. The form of the 
A is noteworthy. 

The architectural fragments on which 
these letters are cut were heaped together 
with a number of others and are evidently 
the remains of one of the Doric temples of 
Sicyon. They are from the upper plateau, 
the site of Sicyon-Demetrias, but no more 
precise information about their provenance 
seems obtainable. 

Mortimer Lamson Earre. 
Barnard College, New York. 


Heronpas 1V.—At a meeting of the Cambridge 
branch of the Hellenic Society, December 3rd 1891, 
Dr. C. Waldstein read some Archaeological Notes on 
this poem. The following is an abstract of the chief 
points in the paper, 
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The scene appears to be Cos, not only from the 
mention of the temple of Asklepios, but also from 
the familiar manner in which reference is made to 
Apelles, who had done much work for Cos and probably 
(since a second Aphrodite for Cos remained unfinished 
at his death) ended his life there. The date is later 
than the middle of the fourth century, since the sons 
of Praxiteles are mentioned. On the other hand 1}. 
76, 77 distinctly imply the possibility, present or at 
least recent, of seeing Apelles himself ; and since the 
whole character of Herondas points to his rendering 
contemporary life, the date can hardly be put later 
than the first half of the third century. Lines 1-19: 
the Paean to Asklepios seems to refer toa sculptured 
group of Asklepios and Hygieia, as indicated by 1. 4, 
confirmed by the placing of the pinaz inl. 19. The 
pinaz is one of those small painted terra-cotta tablets 
of which many have been found at Corinth, a gift of 
the poorer description, corresponding to the cock. 
As far as 1. 55 the scene lies outside the temple. 
Line 30: Mr. A. S. Murray’s suggestion, that the old 
man and the boy with the goose form one group, can- 
not be accepted. The speaker, in accordance with her 
clearly-drawn character, turns abruptly from one 
work to another, Line 31-33: of all the reproduc- 
tions of the group of the boy and goose (cf. Clarac, 
Musée de Sculpt, V. pl. 876, esp. nos. 2228—2230), 
the famous one hitherto ascribed to Boethos, which 
represents a boy of about six years (retaining the sex 
anno or sexennis of the MSS. in Plin. xxxiv. 84 in 
preference to all emendations) actually pressing the 
neck of a large goose under his arm, corresponds most 
to the description of the vulpanser strangled by the 
boy. Line 55: they now enter the sanctuary. The 
mao7ds was probably the curtain (¢f. Pollux 3, 37, Td 
Tapa 7H evvy mapaméracua wards). Lines 59—71 
probably give the description of one panel-painting 
by Apelles, containing (1) a nude boy, ‘whose flesh 
seems throbbing with warm blood.’ This boy was 
(2) probably holding a silver muparypov, so well 
painted as to excite the greed of covetous people. 
(3) An ox led by a man ; the ox is either two-thirds 
en face or in profile, as ‘he glares so with one eye.’ 
Several Pompeian wall-paintings illustrate this scene 
(4) An attendant maid and two men, one ‘witha 
hook-nose’ and the other ‘with a snub-nose.’ The 
whole represents a sacrificial offering; and such 
scenes with the mpaypov may be illustrated from 
vases (Gerhard, Arch, Zeit, 1845, p. 162 seq. pl. 
XxXxv.; Auserlesene Vasenbilder, pl. clv). The only 
known pictures of Apelles at all approaching the 
description are the Pompa of Megabyzus (also painted 
by Parrhasius, sacerdotem adstante puerocum acerra et 
corona, while Pausias painted bowm immolationem, 
Plin. xxxv. 70, 126), and the Artemis with the 
chorus of maidens (Plin. xxxv. 93, 96); but few of 
the many pictures painted by Apelles are recorded. 
Lines 72—78 are especially interesting, as containing 
an emphatie judgment on the art of Apelles. Art- 
criticisms in ancient authors are generally not 
appreciated, because the different tastes and cireum- 
stances of the writers are not considered. Art and 
artists were freely discussed among the ancients, and 
the critics and the public were as much divided into 
different camps then as now. .g. the expressions 
concerning Myron in Plin, xxiv. 58, Quint. xii. 10, 
102, become clear when we remember that they 
represent fundamentally opposed estimates of art. 
So here, the (perhaps) current view was that Apelles 
and the later schools, though perfect in technique and 
in rendering actual life, were less remarkable in 
religions and historical painting (cf. Cie. Brut. 18, 
70; Aristotle, Pol. viii. 5, 7); while Herondas 
defends the ‘realists,’ the modern painters of his 
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time, against the upholders of the old masters, main- 
taining that Apelles, ‘if he took the notion, hastened 
to attempt gods as well as other things,’ though he 
generally painted scenes from actual life. At all 
events the characters in whose lips Herondas puts 
his views on art were evidently admirers of the con- 
temporary realism ; their praise throughout is given 
to technical skill in the truthful rendering of actual 
life. They admire the art of Pauson, not of Aristotle, 
and threaten the champions of the latter’s view with 
hanging in a fuller’s shop. This is all in accordance 
with the realistic character of Herondas’ dramatic 
sketches. 
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We have received the following from Dr. Wald- 
stein, dated from the American School at Athens, 
February 6, 1892 :— j 

You and your readers may be interested to know 
that this School has got concessions to excavate for 
seven years the whole of Lakonia, including Sparta 
and Amyklae, and also the Heraion of Argos and 
Phlious.—We have already been digging this year 
at the theatre of Sikyon, which we have completed, 
and are now engaged at the theatre of Eretria. I start 
next week to begin digging at the Heraion and then 
at Sparta. Mr. Washington will have charge of the 
work at Phlious. 





SUMMARIES 


American Journal of Philology. Whole No. 


47. Oct. 1891. 

Servius on the tropes and figures of Vergil, 2nd 
and esneluding paper by J. L. Moore. A trope 
implies a ¢vansfer from one sphere of use to another, 
while a figure does not. Appended is a table showing 
the agreement between Servius and the various gram- 
marians either in the definition of the trope or figure 
or in the choice of the same example. Ueber Fick’s 
vergleichendes Worterbuch der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, by Hermann Collitz. The 4th edn. by 
Adalb. Bezzenberger, Aug. Fick, and Whitley 
Stokes. A review of the Ist part, Wortschatz der 
Grundsprache, der Arischen und der Westeuro- 
paischen Spracheinheit by Aug. Vick. Much 
changed from the previons edn. in the treatment 
of phonetics and morphology. Did Philochorus 
quote the "A@nvatwy modtteta as Aristotle's? by J. H. 
Wright. A paper to show that Philochorus writing 
before 306 B.c. quoted the treatise as Aristotle’s, 
sometimes to supplement, sometimes to controvert 
its statements. Aristotle on the Public Arbitrators, 
by T. D. Goodell. Bergk’s conclusion, that the 
d:aitmrat were formed into a college, confirmed, 
though no certain light is thrown on their division 
into sections, nor on the relation of the different 
sections to the tribes. Critical Notes on the Dialogus 
of Tacitus, part I1., by A. Gudeman. Many passages 
emended and explained. The Notes are on Callim. 
Lav, Pall. 93-97 by Robinson Ellis, on Parmenides 
162 A, B by Paul Shorey, and on the etymology of 
Latin cartilago, English cartilage, by G. Hempl. 
Among the books reviewed are, Paul's Grundriss der 
germanischen Philologie, by M. D. Learned. ‘The 
plan of the work preserves, in the main, due pro- 
portions. The most serious lack of proportion 
appears in the chapter on Dialects.’ Brugmann’s 
Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indoger- 
manischen Sprachen, by M. Bloomfield. ‘Offers a 
well-considered, soberly written grammar of the 
sounds and inflexions of every I.E. language, 
resting on the broad basis of an incisive knowledge 
ofall of them.’ Vollbrecht’s Wérterbuch zu Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, by C.T. Williams. ‘As nearly perfect 
as, with our present knowledge, it could be.’ Under 
Brief Mention by the editor are notes on the Greek 
equivalent to ‘between’ as in the phrase ‘war 
between,’ and on the opt. used in an imper. sense, 
which thus reduces the number of potential 
optatives. 

Blatter fur das Bayerische Gymnasialschul- 
wesen. Redigiert von Ad. Rimer. Bd. xxvii. 1890. 

Of interest to classical scholars are the following : 

Essays :—Helt 1. Zu Zonaras (J. Melber). Ex- 
plains a blunder in ix. 5. 


OF PERIODICALS. 


Reviews: O. Jager, Das humanistische Gymnasium 
u.d. Petition wm durchgreifende Schulreform (Deuer- 
ling). Brilliant and important, though one-sided 
defence of the present system.—H. Planck, Das 
Lateinische in seinem Recht als wissenschaftliches 
Bildungsmittel (Deuerling). Historical sketch and 
criticism of the * question du Latin,’ with sagacious 
remarks on language and education and on the study 
of Latin for purposes of culture and discipline.—M. 
Schanz, Geschichte der rémischen Littcratur bis zum 
Gesetzgebungswerk des Kaisers Justinian. Erster 
Theil: Die rémische Litteratur in der Zeit der 
Republik. Bd. viii. in Iwan v. Miller, Handbuch 
(Weymann). Descriptive and critical review, with 
suggestion of many additions and corrections.—A. 


Nauck, Tragicorwm Graecorum fragmenta. LEditio 
secunds (Herzer). Descriptive review ; criticism of 
various readings.—H. Droysen, Heerwesen und 


Kriegfiihrung der Griechen, in K. F, Hermanns 
Lehrbuch d. griech. Antiquititen, Bd. 11. Ab. 2 
(Melber). Descriptive review, with corrections. A 
better book than A. Bauer’s on the same subject.— 
H. W. Stoll, Wanderungen durch Altgriechenland. 
I. Teil: Der Peloponnes (Welzhofer). This work, 
as it were a German Pausanias for schools, is warmly 
commended.—W. Freund, MWanderungen auf klas- 
sischen Boden. YI. Heft. Delphi u. Olympia. On 
the whole well done : good plan : details criticised.— 
Brief editorial notes on Steup-Classen’s Tiukydides, 
Book ii. 

Essays:—Heft 2. Die Ergebnisse der Schulkon- 
ferenz in Berlin (J. K. Fleischmann). A summary.— 
Vergleichung der réimischen und atiischen Redner 
(Scholl). 

» Reviews :—P. Caner, Unsere Erziehung durch 
Griechen und Rémer (Fleischmann). Would trans- 
form the gymnasia from liberal training schools for 
various professions into technical schools for philo- 
logians and historians.—F. Scholl, 7. Maecer Plauti 
Menaechini rec. F. Ritschelius. Editio altera 
(Weninger). Descriptive notice.—Oehler, Bilder 
atlas zu Casars Biichern de Bello Galtico (Schiller). 
Defective, and ill adapted to the wants of the young. 
A. Th. Christ, Platons Euthyphron (Nusser). This 
beautiful edition representing the newest views as to 
text and interpretation is highly commended.—A. Th. 
Christ, Platons Gorgias (Nusser). Criticises Christ’s 
statement of the object of the Gorgias, believing it 
to show that the &pyov of the true orator is d:cacoobvn. 
—B. Keil, Jsocrates Panegyrikos (Ortner). Admi- 
rable : a few corrections. —F, Slameczka, Demosthenis 
orationes selectae (Ortner). The eight Philippics 
with abstracts from De Cor. and #.Z., with Latin 
introductions. Good text.—A. Schiifer, Abriss der 
Quellenkinde der qriech. uw. rom. Geschichte. 1. Ab. 
Grriccliische Geschichte bis auf Polybius, 4 Auflage 
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besorgt von H. Nissen (Melber). The revision is 
inadequate : many important works, here named, 
not referred to.—Hermann, Lehrbuch der Weltge- 
schichte 1. Orient. u. griech. Gesch. II. Rim. Gesch. 
(Rockl). Excellent in design and execution. 

Hefte 3 and 4. Alte und neue Philologie in ihrem 
geyenseitigen Verhaliniss (P. Geyer). The classical 
philologian and the student of modern philology 
have and may learn much from each other.— 
Vergiliana (F. Kern). Comments on Zel. viii. 11, 
12; Georg. iv. 128, 129; Aen. iv. 298, 534; Aen. 
vil. 543, 544 ; den. ix. 510-512; Aen. x. 185-188, 
539, 540, 768, 769; xi. 115-117, 891-893; Culea 
168 ; Ciris 175.—Zum Frage der Entstehwngsweise 
der Kommentarien Casars tiber den Gallischen Krieg 
(A. Kohler). The Commentaries were written at 
different times, after long intervals, and have inter- 
polations made by the author.—Zw Lateinischen 
Schriftstellern (IK. Meiser). Many remarks on 
passages in Nepos, Tacitus, Curtius, Propertius, 
Horace, and Porphyrio. Zu Lateinischen wnd Grrie- 
chischen Schriftstellern (Fr. Vogel). Remarks on 
Avitus, Ennodius, Nepos, Diodorus.—Zu Quwintil- 
tanus(M. Kiderlin). Critical and explanatory remarks 
on eight passages.—Zu Siliws Italicus (L. Bauer). 
Emendations in Books xii.-xvii., and defence of 
certain readings given in vol. i. of the author's 
edition of Silius.—Alliterierende Weissagung von 
foms Untergang (G. Schepss). Collection of twelve 
examples, with explanatory and critical remarks.— 
Zur Kritik und Exegese von Platons Politikos (J. 
Baumann). Discussion of the meaning of ten 
passages, with critique of former views: important 
is 271 D.—Kritische Beitrage zur Aristotelischen 
Tiergeschichte (L. Dittmeyer). On 4873, 490810, 
491%"2, 496> 21, 497" 4, 499° 24, 502" 22, 502» 13, 
504*7, 510°14, 5131, 5134, 518 2.—De Dionis 
Orationibus (Joh. Stich). Briefly discusses the order 
and interpolations : emendations for thirteen passages. 
—Apollodoreer und Theodoreer (G. Ammon). ‘The 
former represent the dominant Isocratic tradition, the 
latter emphasize Aristotle’s doctrines as to rhetoric. 

Reviews :—H. Nohl, Ciceronis Philippicarum 
Libri i., Uf., WI. (Hammer). Excellent text.—D. 
Therianos, *"Adauavrios Kopans, B vol. (Wagner). Ex- 
haustive treatment of life and works of Coraes, with 
valuable historical introduction of the Greek human- 
ists. The review gives a survey of Coraes’s life and 
writings. —C. Krieg, Grundriss der rémischen 
Altertiimer, 3te Auflage. H. Bender, Grundriss der 
rémischen Literatwrgeschichte fiir Gymnasien, 2te 
Auflage. M. Wohirab, Die altklassischen Realien im 
Gymnasium (Rottmanner). The first of these books 
is worthless ; the second hits the mark ; the third gives 
in succinct form all the preliminary information needed 
by the young student, reading the school classics. 

Essays :—Heft 5. Zu Cicero pro Sexto Loscio 
Amerino (A. Spengel).  Diseussion of places 
which Halm thought corrupt.—Teathritisches zu 
Caesar (H. Schiller), B.G. iv. 25, 2; vii. 53, 1 ; vii. 
53, 2; vil. 20,3; B.G. ili. 112, 6 emended. 

Reviews :—F. Kraner, C. Julii Caesaris Commen- 
tarti de bello Gallico, lite verb. Aufl. von IW. 
Dittenberger (Schiller). Suitable only for advanced 
students. Several passages discussed.—R. Klotz, 
Grundzige der altromischen Metrik (Weissenhorn). 
Excellent treatise.—W. S. Teuffel, Geschichte der 
romischen Literatur, New bearbeitet von L. Schwabe. 
5te Auflage I. Bd. (Weymann). Indispensable. 
A few corrections offered.—Putsche-Schottmiiller, 
Lateiniscne Schulgrammatik 23 Auflage von F. 
Heussner, B. Heil, wu. H. Schmitt (Giirthofer). This 
grammar, based on the assured results of comparative 
philology, has many excellent features. —H, Busch, 
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Latewnisches Uebungshuch 2tes Teil fiir Quinta, Ate 
Aufl. von W. Fries. Admirable.—P. Geyer u. M. 
Mewes, Bonnells Lateinische Uebungstiicke. 1. Teil 
Siir Sexta, 12 Aufl. (Giirthofer). Constructed on 
Perthes’s principles. Highly commended.—W. 
Horling, Sammlung latetnischer Satze. 1. Heft : Sdtze 
zu den Kegeln iiber den Konjunctiv (Giirthofer). 


Useful collection.—G. Vogrinz, Grammatik des 
homerischen Dialektes (Menrad). Excellent and 
valuable. Reviewer criticises certain features and 


details.—J. N. Prasek, Medien wnd das Haus des 
Kyaxares, in Berl. Stud. xi. (Welzhofer). Pains- 
taking, but not critical: results not sound.—W. 
Ihne, Rémische Geschichte Bd. vii., Bd. viii. (Rott- 
manner). Thorough and trustworthy.—W. Soltau, 
Rémische Chronologie (Sepp). Shows broad know- 
ledge and sound criticism.—Brief editorial notes, 
descriptive and critical. on Commentationes Philologae 
quibus Ottoni Ribbeckio Lx. aet. annum exactum 
congratulantur discipuli Lipsienses ; also on Commen- 
tationes Fleckeisenianae, and Commentationes Woelf- 
flinianae. 


Jahresbericht des Philologischen Vereins 
zu Berlin. September—November 1890. 


THE LirerAtuRE oF Tacirus (except the Germania) 
1889—1890 by G. Andresen. [See Class. Rev. iv. 
332. ] 

I. Editions. Cornelii Taciti Dialogus de oratori- 
bus, E. Wolff. Gotha, 1890. <A thoroughly sound 
work. Cornelii Taciti de vita et moribus Julii 
Agricolae liber, A. E. Schoene. Berlin, 1889. Con- 
tains too many conjectures. Corn. Tac. Germania, 
Agricola, Dialogus de oratoribus, R. Novak, Prag. 
Has too little respect for the tradition. Corn. Tac. 
ab excessu Divi Augusti libri qui superswnt, Ign. 
Prammer. Pars posterior, libri xi.—xvi. 

Il. Writings on the life and authorship of Tacitus. 

Elimar Klebs, Das Consulatsjahr des Geschicht- 
schreibers Tacitus, Rhein. Mus. 1889. P. Hochart, 
DeVauthenticité des annales et des histoires de Tacite, 
Paris 1890. An attempt to show that both these 
were written by the humanist Poggio Bracciolini. 
Maxim. Zimmermann, De Tacito Senecae philosophi 
tmitatore. Breslau 1889. S.’s influence most visible 
in the Germania, then in the Agricola, more in the 
Histories than in the Annals. F. Anacker, De 
orationibus et epistulis Tuciti operibus intextis. Diss. 
Marburg, 1889. 

III. Historical investigations. E. Diinzelmann, 
Der Schawplatz der Varusschlacht. Gotha, 1889. 
An attempt to identify Zupia with the r. Hunte and 
not the Lippe. Adolf Kocher, Die Varusschlacht. 
Historisches Taschenbuch 9 (1890). Aug. Deppe, 
Der Tag der Varusschlacht the 2d. Aug. A.D. 9 after 
Zangemeister. ib. Die Varianische Truppenvertei- 
lung. W. Fricke, Geschichtlich-kritische Feldziige 
durch das nordostliche Westfalen. Minden, 1889. 
Aliso near Hamm, the defeat of Varus in the Strom- 
berg-Beckumer distict. Friedr. Kuoke, Ueber den 
Riickzug des Caecina im J.15 AD. N. Jahr. f. Phil. 
Alex. Riese, Forschungen zur Geschichte der Rhein- 
lande in der Romerzeit. Leipzig, 1889. Throws 
light on the origin of the provinces called Germania. 
W. Liebenam, Forschungen zur Verwaltungsge- 
schichte des romischen Kaiserreichs. I. Band: Die 
Legaten in den rémischen Provinzen von Augustus 
bis Diocletian. The literary and  epigraphical 
materials of each province are dealt with in alpha- 
betical order. 

IV. Language. Lenicon Tacitewm. A. Gerber et 
A. Grief. Vase. vii. ed. A. Grief. Contains medita- 
mentum to nempe. Knoke, Der Gebrauch von PLURES 
bet Tacitus. Progr. Zerbst, 1890. Nearly always a 
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comparative and seldom =nonnulli. O. Uhlig, ror, 
FORET und FORENY bet Tacitus, Progr. Schneeberg, 
1889. Reinh. Macke, Die rémischen Higennamen bei 
Tacitus \11. Progr. Hadersleben 1889. S. B, Platner, 
Gerunds and Gerundives in the Annals of Tacitus. 
Am. J. Phil. ix. 4 (Cl. Rev. iii. 479]. 

V. Criticism and interpretation. Ed. Philipp in 
Wiener Studien xi. (1889). The Tacitus MS. Vindo- 
bonensis II. containing Dialogus Germania and Suet. 
de gramm. has marginal notes in a different hand 
from the text but written soon after it. Cornelissen, 
Mnemos. 1889, recognizing that some words in Agric. 
21 are from Caesar B.c. i. 3. 1, in the latter passage 
reads promptos for Pompeius. Herm. Sauppe, 
Ind. & lect. Gottingen 1890 in Hist. i. 7. 10, immobi- 
litate for mobilitate. HH. Nettleship, Journ. of 
Philol. xviii. Hist. ii. 77 rescindet for recludet, but 
rescindet vulnera is not suitable here. Pfitzner, Das 
Verhdltniss unserer neuesten Schulausgaben der 
Historien des Tacitus 2u dem Florentiner Codex Ma. 
N. Jahr. f. Phil. Complains that Prammer, Heraeus, 
and Wolff often neglect the MS. authority without 
sufficient ground, following a badly-founded ‘ consen- 
sus omnium.’ O. Hirschfeld, Hermes 1889 for que tedii 
in Ann. i. 10 reads @. Vitellii. O. Riemann, Rev. 
de Philol. xiii. writes in support of Ritter’s conjecture 
Ann. iv. 40 qui te invi<to ad>te perrumpunt. J. 
Delboeuf, Promenades a travers les siz premiers 
livres des annales de Tacite. Rey. de instr. publ. 
en Belg. 1889. The aim is to show that T., like 
Homer and Lafontaine, takes great pains to leave out 
no detail essential to the story, yet T. is shorter than 
both the others and more often baulks the reader’s 
expectation. This is supported by a consideration of 
3 passages, Ann. ii. 13, i. 66, iv. 62. 68. C. M. 
Francken, dd Taciti libros posteriores. Mnemos. 
1889. Various conjectures on books xii.—xv. 

Nov.—Dec. 1890. 

THE LITERATURE OF SOPHOCLES 1885—1889, by H. 
Otte. 

I. Editions. Soph. trag. ex rec. G. Dindorjii. 6th 
ed. by S. Mekler. Lips. 1885. The new Teubner 
text, not so much a revision as an independent 
edition of great value. Sophocles, Part II. The 
Oedipus Coloneus, Part. I1I. The Antigone, by R. C. 
Jebb. Cambridge 1885—1888. One of the best if 
not the best edition of Soph. that has yet appeared. 
Oedipus Coloneus, Trachiniae, ed. F. Schubert. 
Lips. 1885—6. On the whole to be recommended. 
Soph. Trag. by C. Schmelzer, vol. i., Kénig Ocdipus. 
Berlin 1885. Shows want of care and knowledge. 
Soph. I., Oidipus Tyrannus by J. Holub. Pader- 
born 1887. Contains 40-50 emendations, most of 
them not to be commended. Oidipus Tyrannus by 
F. W. Schneidewin, 9th ed. by A. Nauck. Berlin, 
1886. Kénig Oidipus by G. Wolff, 3rd ed. by L. 
Bellermann. Leipzig 1885. Oedipus Tyrannus by 
N. Wecklein, 2nd. ed. Miinchen 1886. These three 
editions may be recommended. The Oidipus Tyran- 
nos of Soph. by B. H. Kennedy. Cambridge 1885. 
None of the conjectures can be specially approved. 
Soph. Llectra and Philoktetes by G. H. Miiller. 
Gotha 1885—6. The commentary not equal to the 
text. Philoktetes by F. W. Schneidewin, 9th ed. by 
A. Nauck. Berlin 1888. 2lectra by E. Wunder 
4th ed. by N. Wecklein, Qed. Col. 5th ed. by N. 
Wecklein, Lips. 1886, 1889. The textand commen- 
tary of Wunder thoroughly revised. icctra by N. 
Wecklein 2nd ed., Antigone by N. Wecklein 2nd ed, 
Miinchen 1888, 1885. Antigone by G. Wolff 4 ed. 
by L. Bellermann. Leipzig, 1885. Antigone by F. 


W. Schneidewin, 9th ed. by A. Nauck. Berlin, 
1886. Antigone by F. Schubert, 2nd ed. Wien, 
1889. dias by G. Wollf, 4th ed. by L. Bellermann, 
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Leipzig, 1887. Thoroughly revised and with advan- 
tage. dias by N. Wecklein, 2nd ed. Miinchen 
1887. Aias by F. W. Schneidewin 9th ed. by A. 
Nauck, Berlin 1888. dias by R. Paehler, Gotha 
1889. Much to be recommended. 

JJ. Contributions to criticism and interpretation. 
Kritische Studien zu den griechischen Dramatikern. 
Vol. i. to Aischylos and Sophocles, by F. W. 
Schmidt. Berlin, 1886. The many emendations of 
Soph. are worthy of consideration but are to be 
received with caution. Lucubrationes Sophocleae by 
H. van Herwerden. ‘Traj. ad Rhen. 1887, All the 
conjectures are worth study but not many are to 
be approved. J. Vahlen, Jadex /ectionwm, Berlin 
W. S. 1885-6. On Ant. 1108—1114, 46. El. 957, 
1485. O.T. 827. H. Schiitz, Sophokleische Studien. 
Gotha, 1886. On the Ant., but hardly any of the 


conjectures will be approved. R. Paehler, Die 
Léschung des Stahles bei den Alten. On Aj. 650 
foll. : where P. reads Bavyn for Bap. H. van Her- 


werden, Lpistola critica ad Nauckiuwm. Mnemos. 17 
(1889). A number of conjectures to Soph. A. 
Nauck, Kritische Bemerkungen. St. Pétersbourg 


1888. A number of conjectures to Soph. worthy of 
study. A. Nauck, Analecta critica. Herm. 24 
(1889). On 4j. 1166f. 0.T. 1419f Fr. Polle, De 


Sophoclis Ocdipo Rege quacstiones criticae. Leipzig, 
1886. On Porson’s law of the caesura. H. Berndt, 
Quaestiones grammaticae et criticae im Sophoclis 
Trachinias, Progr. Halle 1887. The grammatical 
part better done than the critical. N. Wecklein, 
Ucher die Textiiberlieferung des Aesch. und anderer 
griechischer Tragiker. Sitzungsb. der K. bayer. 
Akad. der Wiss. 1888. Emends O.T. 813 foll., and 
Phil. 1382 foll. A. Spengel, Phil. 46 (1887). On 
O.T. 198, 598, 287, 328, 600, 1221, 1512, 1526, 
1528. H. van Herwerden. Mnemos. 14 (1886), 
various conjectures to Soph. G. L. Kittredge, in 
Amer. Journ. Phil. vi. (1885) on paoyadricew in 
Aesch. Cho. 489 and Soph. El. 445. B. Nake, zu 
Soph. Konig Oidipus. Kh. Mus. 40 (1885). On ll. 
326, 329, 1447, 1512. N. Wecklein, Phil. 44 (1885), 
O.T. 153 reads dvopepay cf. Aesch. Pers. 114. A. FE. 
Housmann, Cl. Rev. i. 240 reads 7a Acta in El. 
564. R. C. Jebb, Cl. Rev. ii. 324 reads mpookacor 
Phil. 42, improbable. F. Schubert, Zeitsch. f. d. 
dst. G. 1887, on Aj. 835 evepbe for aei te. P. N. 
Papageorg. Berl. Phil. W.S. 1886—7 various con- 
jectures to Soph. N. Wecklein, Rh. Mus. 41 (1886), 
O.C. 524 Kaka mowa and 521 jveyxa doxav mer. 
Caes. Cristofolini, Schedulae criticae, Riv. di fil. 
xvi. (188) conjectures on El. 496. Ant. 23, 1097. Tr. 
57, 58, 1175. <A. Schwarz, Beitrdge zur Kritik und 
Erklarwnag des Soph. (Antigone), Zeitschr. f. d. dst. 
G. 1889. A. Thimme, Philol. 48 (1889) on El. 
1415, 1416. 

ILI. Miscellaneous writings. 

Scholia in Sophoclis tragoedias vetera, by P. N. 
Papageorg. Lips. 1888. Has done much to emend 
and explain the Scholia. F. Schubert, <Analecta 
Sophoclea. Progr. Prag. 1886. Maintains that Par. 
A. is independent of Laur. xxxii. 9. M. H. Vetter, 
Ueber die Schuldfrage im Konig Oedipus. Progr. 
Freiberg 1885. Emil. Miller, Veber den Charakter 
der Hauptperson im Konig Ocdipus. Progr. Zittau 
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ARISTOTLE’S CLASSIFICATION 


J rave been led to offer the following re- 
marks on the classificatory scheme presented 
in Aristotle’s Politics, chiefly in consequence 
of a perusal of Mr. Newman’s masterly 
Introduction to this treatise. Mr. Newman’s 
discussion is always most instructive : but it 
seems to me that he does not give an 
adequate account of the development of 
Aristotle’s ideas of political classification, 
and, partly for this reason, does not ade- 
quately recognise certain fundamental difti- 
culties that arise when we try to form a pre- 
cise conception of Aristotle's nomenclature. 

I will begin by considering the origin of 
the classification! Mr. Newman seenis to 
me to carry caution too far in hesitating * to 
affirm that its immediate antecedent—so far 
as we have this in a literary form—is the 
classification in Plato’s Politieus, which 
must be regarded as later than the essen- 
tially different scheme in the Lepublic. 

Let us imagine that Aristotle is a con- 
temporary author and that his Politics has 
just appeared, the Politicus of Plato being 
a well-known work of a deceased predecessor : 
it can hardly be doubted that a modern 
critic, taking Ar. Nic. Hth. VIII. x., Pol. 
III. vii., and Pol. VI. 11. together, would 
at once charge Aristotle with having 
borrowed his whole scheme from Plato 
without due acknowledgment, and then 
attempted to conceal his plagiarism by 
exaggerating his disagreement with his 
predecessor.’ In each case there is a six- 

1 T ought to say that my references to books and 
chapters are to Bekker’s octavo edition of 1878. 

? See pp. 430, 433 of Mr. Newman’s first volume. 

% See, in particular, Ar. Pol. VI. ch. ii. § 3, 
as compared with Plato, Politicus, p. 291 and 
p. 302. 
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OF FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. 


fold scheme ; the six forms of government 
distinguished are arranged in a pair of 
similar triads—one comprising the good 
or normal forms of government, the other 
the bad or perverted forms; the prin- 
ciple of arrangement in each triad 1s prima 


facie the number of those who hold supreme 


power; while both authors* arrive at the 
order of merit of the six forms by keeping 
the numerical order in one triad—the 
good—and inverting it in the other. We 
thus get as the order of merit in both 
schemes :-— 

Kingship, 

Aristocracy, 

Constitutional Government or Constitu- 

tional Democracy, 

Simple Democracy, 

Oligarchy, 

Tyrannis. 

In each case again, it is remarked that 
the form third in order of merit has not in 
ordinary language a special name—though 
the difficulty thus caused is differently met 
by Plato and Aristotle respectively. 

All these characteristics are wanting in 
the classification in the Republic: and when 
we find divergent statements in two Platonic 
dialogues—one unlike Aristotle’s statement 
on the same matter and the other having 
close affinity to it—we are justified in re- 
garding the latter as chronologically later, 
unless there are strong counterbalancing 
arguments, which there do not appear to be 
in the present case. 


Doubtless the differences between the 


4 That is, Aristotle adopts the Platonic order of 
merit expressly in Wie. Eth. VIII. ch. x. and suggests 
it in Pol. III. vii. and VI. ii. 
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classification in the Politicus and the Aris- 
totelian scheme are of great importance : 
especially it is a fundamental difference that 
the polities at the top of Plato’s scale are 
distinguished from and contrasted with the 
ideal and only true form of government, 
because they put in the place of true states- 
manship the inferior substitute of rigid 
general laws. Thus the Kingship and 
Aristocracy xara vouov of Plato’s scheme are 
mere imitations of the true Kingship and 
Aristocracy : whereas in Aristotle’s scheme 
the place of the former is at first taken 
by the very ideal polity itself, in the two 
phases of Kingship and Aristocracy. But 
this difference is no obstacle to the 
filiation of the scheme ; while it supplies an 
additional reason for placing the Politicus 
in time between the /epublic, which de- 
lineates the ideal polity under the rule of 
philosopher-statesmen, and the Laws, which 
works out for us a ‘second best state,’ to be 
well governed—in a second-rate way—by 
the maintenance of an elaborate system of 
constitutional and legal rules. 

Bearing in mind, then, the Platonic origin 
of Aristotle’s scheme, let us now turn to 
examine it more closely. The differences in 
the statements of it in (Nicomachean) Lthics 
VIII. x, Politics III. vii., and in Politics 
VI. ii., at first sight present no difficulty. 
It is evident that the statement in the 
Ethics is the earlier, written before Aristotle 
had reached the fulness of empirical know- 
ledge which the Politics exhibits ; since in the 
earlier statement all he thinks it necessary 
to say of the peraBaces of polities is 
that each good form has a tendency to 
change into the corresponding perverted 
form. But the six-fold classification remains 
apparently the same in both statements, 
and there is no palpable sign that Aristotle 
has changed either his general conceptions 
of the six forms, or his view of their order 
of merit. 

The case is different when we attempt to 
reconcile these general statements with the 
whole conception of the ideal polity worked 
out in Pol. III. and IV. First, it has 
to be noticed that in Pol. III. vii. 
there is no express indication of order of 
merit among the three good forms. The 
reason, indeed, which led Plato to prefer 
the rule of One or Few to the best possible 
rule of Many is stated; ‘it is possible that 
one or few may be eminent in merit, but 
the many can hardly be perfectly trained to 
excellence in general, but chiefly to martial 
excellence’: but the inference is not ex- 
pressly drawn that the government of One 
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or Few is preferable. And the course of 
the discussion suggests that Aristotle 
has intentionally avoided atlirming any 
such preference. It is decided (chap. x1.) 
that the Many though individually inferior to 
the Few Best, may be collectively wiser than 
the Few—they will certainly not always 
be so, but a certain kind of zA7j@os may be so 
in a well-ordered state—so that they will be 
collectively better qualified for the highest 
deliberative and judicial work, though not 
individually for executive magistracies. 
Then, further on, it becomes evident that 
Aristotle wishes to conduct Kingship— 
ideal Kingship—respectfully beyond the 
range of practical politics: it is a form of 
government only suitable when a family or 
an individual is pre-eminent in wisdom and 
virtue in a degree beyond experience. 

* Monarchy being thus disposed of, how is 
Aristotle to deal with Aristocracy—taking 
this term as exclusive of Monarchy? Sup- 
pose we are constructing a government for 
the kind of community in which the Many 
are collectively superior to the Few, so that 
on Aristotle’s principles we give supreme 
deliberative and judicial power to the 
mAjOos, are we to call it an Aristocracy? It 
hardly seems that we can call it so, in 
accordance with the original definitions in 
chap. vii.—which also seem to be maintained 
in the contrast between the dpirroxpatiKoy 
and zoNurixov w\pOo0s in chap. xvii.:+ and 
yet on the other hand we cannot avoid 
calling it so, if we find this to be the 
arrangement adopted in Aristotle’s ideal 
state, which is certainly conceived by him as 
Aristocracy in the strictest sense. And 
when he comes, in IV. chap. xiv., to decide 
the distribution of rule and subjection in 
the ideal state, it woulda certainly seem 
that Aristocracy in the original sense—the 
rule of a superior Few—has glided after 
Monarchy out of the range of practical 
politics. That there should be a class of 
persons so superior to all others as to be 
deserving of permanent rule is now found to 
be od fadiv AafBeiv: it is accordingly de- 
cided that all the citizens in the ideal state 
are to rule when they come to advanced 
years. 

It may perhaps be suggested that the 
whole aggregate of these citizens may be 
viewed as Few in comparison with the serf- 
cultivators, artisans, and hired labourers 
who are subjects but not ‘parts’ of the 
state. But this would be inconsistent with 
Aristotle’s treatment of the Spartan con- 


1 There seems to be no adequate reason for re- 
garding this passage as an interpolation. 
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stitution: since, in considering (VI. ix.) 
how far it is oligarchical and how far 
democratical, he ignores the Helots alto- 
gether: the Demos of Sparta, of which he 
speaks here and in II. ix., consists entirely 
of Spartans. Again it may be suggested 
that the elder citizens of his ideal state will 
be a minority in comparison with the 
younger, who are to have only military and 
not political functions. And perhaps this 
is the explanation that Aristotle would 
have given of his continued adhesion to the 
view that Aristocrucy, in the strictest 
sense, is a ‘government of the Few’ (VI. ii. 
compared with III. vii.) ; but it is not easy 
to reconcile this explanation with the dis- 
eussions of Book III. For the aggregate 
of elder citizens would certainly seem to be 
‘Many’ in the sense in which the Many are 
contrasted with the Few Best in III. xi. ; 
and the aggregate of younger citizens, in 
relation to the elder, seems very unlike the 
aptoToKpatikov wAnGos characterised in III. 
xvil. In short, Aristotle’s ideal Aristocracy 
turns out to be much more like his Polity 
or Constitutional Government—in the special 
sense of this term—than we should have 
supposed from the relation between the two 
in his general scheme ; and it seems reason- 
able to attribute this result to the fact that 
the scheme was not originally framed to fit 
the conclusions arrived at in the Politics. 
Somewhat similar difficulties meet us in 
the more realistic treatment of the classifi- 
cation which we find in the last three books. 
Here the ideal element of the original 
classification is left behind : but the cardinal 
terms employed in it are not laid aside. 
Kingship, Aristocracy, and Polity or Con- 
stitutional Government, reappear as terms 
denoting species of states found in experi- 
ence, though as ‘ Kingships have now ceased 
to come into existence,’ they naturally 
occupy a very subordinate place in this 
later discussion. But Aristocracy—in a 
new sense distinguished from the stricter 
and more ideal meaning of the term—has 
an important place in this later treatment, 
no less than Polity or Constitutional 
Government in the special sense: taken 
together they represent Aristotle’s political 
ideal reduced to its most practicable form. 
When, however, we ask what are the exact 
relations of the two conceptions to each 
. other, and to the two more prevalent types 
of government, denominated Oligarchy and 
Democracy, it is hard to obtain from 
Aristotle a clear and consistent answer ; 
partly from the fact that he is led to some- 
what different results on different lines of 
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thought and that the results are imperfectly 
harmonised ; partly on account of the in- 
fluence exercised on his mind by the current 
usage of terms, without his being completely 
aware of it. 

This last-mentioned source of difficulty is 
especially noteworthy in his use of the term 
wo\reia, in the narrower meaning in which 
it corresponds to the English term ‘Con- 
stitutional Government’ rather than ‘Con- 
stitution.’ The inconvenience of employing 
the same word to denote genus and species 
is obvious; but one must do Aristotle the 
justice to admit that he struggled against 
it ; since in the Hthics (V IIL. x.) he proposed 
TyLoKpatia, in the special meaning. We 
must suppose that the drift of usage was 
too strong for him, and that voduweda in 
ordinary political discussion had come to be 
employed both in the wider meaning that 
Aristotle gives it and also in something like 
the narrower meaning. 

I think, however, that it is evident from 
his own language that zodrre‘a, like the 


Knglish term ‘constitution, is more 
naturally used in a sense intermediate 


between Aristotle’s general and special 
senses : 7.e. to include all forms of govern- 
ment designed to prevent—and which in 
some degree tend to prevent—oppression by 
persons governing. In this intermediate 
sense the term would not be applied to 
Simple Monarchy, whether Heroic or Tyran- 
nical: but it might be applied to any form 
of republican government, though it would be 
more properly applicable to forms of govern- 
ment that were well adapted for the end of 
preventing governmental oppression, and 
tended to attain this end in a high degree, 
than it would be to those that were ill- 
adapted to this end and manifestly realised 
it to a very imperfect extent. There are 
several passages in which this intermediate 
meaning appears to me evidently to attach 
to the term as used by Aristotle ; though 
it is not clearly distinguished by him from 
one or other of the two meanings that he 
expressly recognises. For instance, when 
we compare the accounts of the historical 
succession of governments in III. xv. 
and VI. xiii. I think we must recognise 
the presence of the intermediate meaning. 
When we are told, VI. xiii., that 7 zpdrn 
moAureia ev Tots “HAAyow eyevero peta Tas 
Baoreias ek tév rodcpovvTwv, We obviously 
cannot understand zoAvrefa to be used in the 
widest sense in which it includes BactAcia, 
any more than it is so used in the parallel 
passage in III. xv., where we are told that, 
ceasing to submit to kings, éefjrovy Kowér tt 
M 2 
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kal woAduretay kabioracav. At the same time, 
we cannot well understand the term to be 
used in the narrow sense in which it includes 
Oligarchy ; since Aristotle goes on to say 
that the original zodvrefa that immediately 
succeeded the kings was formed ék trav irréwy, 
and he has already told us, VI. iii., that there 
was always Oligarchy in states where éy rots 
immots 7) Ovvapus Hv. I think, therefore, that 
we must here introduce the intermediate 
meaning. So again at the end of VI. iv., 
where he says that Extreme Democracy 
might be justly affirmed to be ot zodureia, 
OTOV YAP [Ai] VOMLOL ApXovoW, OvK EaTL TOALTELa : 
here the intermediate meaning is clearly 
required. That tupavvis was ot wodireta would 
be a trite and familiar proposition ; what 
Aristotle is here concerned to maintain is 
that the affirmative may be made with equal 
justice of Extreme Democracy; although there 
is of course a wider sense in which both are 
ToXLTELaL. 

This intermediate meaning of zoArreia, 
sometimes blending with the general and 
sometimes with the special use of the term, 
seems to me a serious impediment in the way 
of forming a clear and consistent conception 
of Aristotle’s nomenclature. In particular, 
the influence of this intermediate meaning on 
the more special sense is partly the source 
of the difficulty that I find in determining 
the relation of Polity (special) to Aristocracy 
(loosely so called). For the line of thought 
which this influence suggests leads Aristotle 
to place Polity (special) midway between 
Oligarchy and Democracy : it is conceived as 
a form of government which gives the 
adequate security against governmental 
injustice that Oligarchy and Democracy fail 
to give—failing more completely in propor- 
tion to the completeness with which the 
one-sided principle of either is carried out. 
On this view, the most perfect type of Polity 
(special) will be a form of government in 
which these opposing principles are perfectly 
balanced, so that when we compare it with 
Oligarchy it will seem a Democracy and when 
we compare it with a Democracy it will seem 
an Oligarchy : while on either side of this 
ideal mean the species called Polity will 
include constitutions slightly diverging from 
the mean—constitutions in which the balance 
inclines somewhat towards either Oligarchy 
or Democracy, but which are still more 
balanced than the most moderate of the 
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forms of government to which these depre- 
ciatory terms are properly applicable. This 
is the view taken throughout chap. ix. of 
Book V1., and also in other passages: e.g. 
the most temperate Oligarchy is said to be 
ovveyyus TH Kadovpevy Todwreta (VII. ch. vi.). 

But at the same time a different view of 
the position of Polity (special)—not easy to 
reconcile with the above—is suggested by 
the traditional scheme, which Aristotle has 
not abandoned. According to the tradi- 
tional scheme, Polity (special) is decidedly 
more akin to Democracy than to Oligarchy : 
it is the type of which Democracy is the 
perversion just as Oligarchy is the perver- 
sion of Aristocracy : hence we find (VI. iii.) 
that it is popularly reckoned as a Democracy, 
just as Aristocracy is reckoned a species of 
Oligarchy. And this relation of Oligarchy 
and Democracy to Aristocracy and Polity 
respectively is clearly maintained in Aris- 
totle’s view, when ‘ Aristocracy’ is taken in 
its looser and less ideal sense. But on this 
view it seems necessary that such Polities 
(special) as incline towards Oligarchy should 
be somehow brought within the class of 
Aristoeracies : because otherwise both 
Oligarchy and Democracy would appear 
to be equally perversions of Polity (special). 
Hence I cannot agree with those who 
regard as an interpolation the sentence at 
the end of V1. vii., in which Aristotle 
definitely includes under the term Aris- 
tocracy—in the looser sense—‘all cases of 
Polity (special) that incline towards Oligar- 
chy.’ But I admit that there is a strong 
temptation to introduce the interpolator 
here ; since I do not see how to reconcile 
the view taken in this sentence with Aris- 
totle’s general conception of Avistocracy as 
implying regard to merit, as distinct from 
regard to wealth or numbers. 

T might go on to show in detail the difh- 
culty of distinguishing aristocratical, ‘ politi- 
eal,’ and oligarchical institutions. But my 
paper is already too long ; and I have per- 
haps said enough to show how the most 
important part of Aristotle’s political no- 
menclature suffers from the double difficulty 
of adapting the expression of his own 
opinions, on the one hand to the scheme 
received from his predecessor, and on the 
other hand to the common thought expressed 
in the common usage of terms. 

H. Sipewick. 
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SOPH. OLD. 7YR. ll. 44—45. 


Os TOLTW epTrEtpoLo’ Kal TAs TUULpopas 
is a ; 
lécas 6p padiota tov Bovevpator. 


THIS passage is most exhaustively treated 
by Prof. Jebb in his recent edition of 
Sophocles’ plays. He devotes more than 
eleven pages of his appendix towards eluci- 
dating these lines, and successfully refutes, 
in my opinion, Kennedy’s translation of the 
words €vpdopas tOv Bovlevatwv by ‘compa- 
risons of counsels.’ His chief arguments 
are (1) that the word évzdopa nowhere else 
bears the meaning of *comparison’ in all 
classical literature; (2) that even if such 
usage could be admitted, the order of words 
is decidedly obscure, the genitive tév Pov- 
Aevpatwv being so far removed from the 
noun vyzdopas, the extraordinary meaning 
of which would scarcely be imagined by 
the listener, even if the qualifying genitive 
were close at hand. To my mind, this self- 
same argument might be used against Prof. 
Jebb’s version of the passage, which follows 
that of an old scholiast and which trans- 
lates the phrase by ‘the issues of their 
counsels.’ I do not deny that the phrase 
tas Evp.dopas tov BovAevparov might mean 
‘the occurrences that have to do with their 
counsels’ as Prof. Jebb argues, but I con- 
tend that €vudopa, when found alone with- 
out modifying genitive close at hand, is ‘a 
turn of events,’ either ‘hap’ or ‘ mishap,’ 
usually the latter. Now the listener would 
most certainly regard the word here as 
signifying ‘mishaps’ or ‘troubles,’ there 
being no modifier near by and the intensive 
kai requiring some stronger idea than sim- 
ple ‘hap’ or ‘occurrence’ would convey. A 
careful reading of the lines will I think 
impress this fact on the reader’s mind. 
How then do we explain the genitive rév 
Bovrevparov? It is the causal genitive, the 
same construction precisely as in line 48, 
THS tapos TpoOvpias (cf. ll. 697 and 1478). 
We may translate then: ‘Since I see gene- 
rally that in the hands of wise and experi- 
enced men even troubles (calamities) turn 
out prosperously, by reason of their coun- 
sels.’ There can be no question as to the 
suitability of this rendering to the fore- 
going lines, or as to the evident force of 
kat in it, whereas I must confess that to me 
Jebb’s reading, though so stoutly defended 
by him on the ground of its harmony with 
the preceding lines, seems decidedly lacking 
in such accord, and falls rather flat, re- 


quiring a somewhat far-fetched explanation 
both in regard to its proper position in the 
argument, and the force of the xa‘. In 
defence of my reading I append the follow- 
ing additional remarks: 

(1) Supdopad in 1. 33 and 1. 515 certainly 
means ‘unhappy turn of affairs’ or ‘ trou- 
bles’; so also, I think, in |. 454, though 
Prof. Jebb thinks otherwise. If it be true 
that everywhere else in this play the word 
has the sense of ‘troubles,’ it is most pro- 
hable that 1t possesses the same meaning in 
the passage before us. 

(2) In line 87, the phrase kai 7a dvodopa 
occurs, where I think the words are almost 
exactly synonymous with the xat tas Eugdopas 
here, the same emphasis belonging to the 
cat. In like manner I consider the edrvyety 
of line 88 about equivalent in meaning to 
Céoas as found here. There, Creon remarks 
that ‘even calamities might turn out well, 
if’ ; here, Oedipus is told that ‘ even calami- 
ties oft end prospercusly in the hands of 
wise men.’ Surely this likeness of ex- 
pression is more than a mere coincidence, 
and forms a strong argument in favour of 
my proposed translation. 

K. E. Crospy. 


It requires some courage to attack 
once more these notorious lines. One’s 
justification for such audacity must lie in 
the fact that the most acute and Incid edi- 
tors fail to satisfy each other. Professor 
Jebb adduces passages to support the sense 
Evpdopas =‘ issues,’ but to me it appears 
that the meaning ‘ haps’ is in each ease all 
that we have any real right to attach to the 
word. The rhythm and the separation in 
position of BovdAevpatwy from vydopds, 
though not remarked upon by Professor 
Jebb, have always seemed to me a difficulty 
in the way of joining those words. Again, 
the metaphor in @ocas cannot be the same 
as in other passages quoted for the figura- 
tive Gv. Im Antig. 457 G rtaira ‘these 
laws live,’ z.e. ‘do not become obsolete,’ and 
the arys OveAXar GOor of Aeschylus (of fires 


‘not yet extinct’) are easy enough. Sub- 
stitute dour Evudopat BovrAevpatwv, ‘the 


issues of counsels live,’ and one cannot ex- 
plain this as=‘are not yet dead’ ‘ or do not 
become obsolete.’ We must go further and 
make {601 simply =o6evove., and for this a 
true parallel is wanting. 

In any case the explanations given are 
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super-subtle, and the two senarii, as they 
stand, would puzzle even the quickest wits of 
an Athenian audience. 

The first line naturally suggests the sense 
‘since in the case of the experienced even 
what falls by chance...... >; and, whatever 
may be the wording of the next line, it is 
instinctively felt that the general sense is 
‘with people of skilled experience even 
what turns out by accident is apt to lend 
itself to serving their ends.’ 

We come to you, says the priest, who are 
first & re cupdopats Biov & te datpovwy 
avva\\ayais, and we desire you to give us 
help, as perchance you may be able from the 
hint of some god or man (cf. Odyss. 1. 282 
qv tis To elmyjor Bpotdv 7) docay akovoys ék 
Aws). We think you above all men likely to 
have met with such a hint and to know how to 
use it, for I see that with men of shrewd 
experience even what chances to fall in 
their way gives them hints as to their best 
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course. To the inexperienced Evuopai are 
Evpdopat only, but to the eyzreipou there are 
accidents in their affairs, which taken 
aright lead on to success. 

The word wanted instead of {écas is one 
which shall mean ‘ give a hint’ or ‘advise’ ; 
and in view of dypnv, and as an easy cor- 
rection I suggest yp 6 oas, the participle of 
xpdw. ‘For I see that in the case of the 
shrewdly experienced even chance haps are 
very apt to serve as oracles touching their 
plans.’ 

The genitive of reference with ypwécas is 
Sophoclean: cf. Oed. Col. 355 & rovd’ expy- 
o6n odparos. Phil. 439 dvaéiov piv pwros 
eLepyoopor. Ll. 317 rod Kacvyvytov ti ys ; 
ete. 

In Oed. Tyr. 11 orép£avres (al. oréeavTes) 
still seems to me quite unnatural. Have 
the claims of orvéavres been considered ? 


Tuomas G. Tuckmr. 


NOTES ON HERODAS. 


Theis Granans Oupnv exwde: Tis ov Beyraues 

aooov tpooed Ow La Ldov TAplA AOOOV 

Adopting ris ryv Odpny ; (i.e. erdtake : cf. 
Ar. Ran, 38) I would suggest that the next 
word is the answer of Gyllis the visitor, 
Zywye, ‘It’s I.’ There is no reason why she 
should have three questions put to her before 
she makes any answer. 

30. 6 Bacirebs xpyoros. The order of the 
words is remarkable. Are we to regard 
B. x. as forming a sort of indivisible com- 
pound expression? Of. Eur. Cyclops 174 
tiv Kvkdwros dpabiav xalpew Kehevwv Kat TOY 
épbarpov pécov: Aesch, Hum. 653 76 pytpos 
aij’ dpaysov eyxeas medot. 

ii. 87. nv 8 owv es ta dovla owpara 

orevoyt 
Kns Bacavov arnt 

ofov and ra can hardly go together. Per- 
haps we should read jv 6 ody wT és Ta k.T.A. 
Battarus first supposes that there will be no 
witnesses and that the court will have to 
judge yop ducaia, like Athenian dicasts 
when the law did not direct them: but it 
may be (jv 8 otv) that Thales will call for 
the evidence of the slaves. The loss of zu 
would lead to the corruption of odr. 

jii. 56. aAA ev te cor Aaprpirxe Kar Prov 

apne 
eoOAnv Tedovev at de Kayabov Kvporats 
pn ANacoov avrw. Mytpoitysn erevxeo 
Ler yap ovdev pLeLov 


In 57 aide (the Muses) has been suggested 
and seems very probable : ef. line 1. (Perhaps 
we ought to read it also for woe in 96, where, 
as the boy is not yet in fetters, ade is hardly 
suitable.)  i...reAotev kayabOv Kvpoais Seems 
to mean ‘if you wish that etc., so may 
ete.’: ef. Theoer. xv. 70 wor 7@ Atos, et te 
yevoro cddaipwv, dvbpwre, prldoweo THpTEXO- 
vov pev. At kvpoais, when Metrotime is in 
the middle of her sentence, Lampriscus 
breaks in. Read paooov for Aaccov, as I 
have before suggested, and perhaps po 
before érevxyeo: a second py would be too 
urgent: then éfes for efa, ‘you shall get 
what you want all the same without any 
more words,’ comparing Theocr. xi. 42 €£¢is 
ovdev @\acoov, though the meaning is not 
quite the same. 

93—4 prove, I think, that the lines pre- 
ceding are spoken by L, and contain some- 
thing which M. promises to repeat to her 
old husband. 

iv. 24. avra should apparently be airy, ¢.c, 
the statue, not the letters. Is Ai@os used 
elsewhere of a statue 4 

26. kad@v épywv is surely an exclamation, 
not as R. takes it. 

28. In the light of éepets here and in 33, 
57, 73 (2)=Aé€yos av, Theocr. xv. 79 Gedv 
xepvyjpata daceis Should perhaps be taken in 
the same way. Are there any other such 
futures in Theocritus ? 
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38. ei py Tis adryy cide Baradnv, BAévas 

eis TOUTO TO EikOVio pa [17)...nS detobw. 

I think now that yYoyijs is the most likely 
word to fill the gap. 

42. Perhaps od ool eyo (to Cottale), 
d\\a. As ib stands, the question is most 
awkward, and H. would surely have written 
avty, éyw cot. The wy in 43 can hardly be 
right. 

69. zpnoow. mpyéav? 

v. 42. Kat ov rou Apnxev | dn papapre | oot 
€av ovTos nyNTaL. On eopdpret THY dy ovTOS 
Hyjta (7.e. dddv) is not much like the MS. 
but gives the right meaning and metre. 
Perhaps cou jv av, but co. would be oddly 
placed. 

69. pn? ate adAa vv pev avtov «.7.A. Even 
if we could turn -a7 into an imperative, it 
is out of the question that d\dAa viv pe 
should go with it, as some critics have sup- 
posed. ddda viv pev goes with ddes in 72, 
which seems to take here a double accusa- 
tive: cf. viv pe o? ddjow in 81. py -are 
perhaps conceals pay totro y’, pn dy ot y, or 
something similar, 

Go Must not éywv be éyovr after éwvrov 
cidyoer? but I do not know how to alter 
ovuTo. 

85. It seems impossible that Bitinna can 
close this angry scene by promising, as has 
been thought, to marry the man to Cydilla, 
especially as there is no suggestion of their 
wishing it. Not so end ‘the venom 
clamours of a jealous woman.’ Rather per- 
haps she holds out to him ironically a 
pleasant prospect of punishment under the 
figure of a €opr7. It is hardly possible that 
this word can be first three sy!lables and 
then two, nor is it likely otherwise that H. 
would make it three: there are therefore 
two syllables missing after éuéAe. 

vi. 17. For oe read pe, cf. 46 and S86. 
Aocopat stands alone iii. 77 and 86. 


27. Read yuvatkas atti pi) yovy mor’ 
extpiyy and join to the previous line. I am 


afraid this goes to help the unfavourable 
interpretation of the poem. 
52. Read 6 éyyis. 
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55. 4 wakapizes gives us an anapaest in the 
fourth foot. R. is hardly justified in think- 
ing that the word could be treated as a 
proper name (cf. “E¢eovov in the fifth foot 
of iv. 72). Isuggest 7 paxdpuos. Cf. frag- 
ment i, of Aristophanes Taynv Lota (6a Tavra 
yap Tou Kat Kahody Tau pakapior | mas yap Aéyer 
Tis, O paxapirns oixera) and Plato Laws 947 
D (tov peakapiov yeyovora). 

91. aX ovy tot ovyt. Read add’ ody (or 
owv y') dr ovxt. My suggestion in the 
Academy, October 24, was wrong. 

vil. 3. Is not od parnv, Mytpot, eyo pra 
oe spoken by Cerdo!4 

78. e&edipyoas gives a wrong meaning. 
Something like e€epuvycas is needed. 

92. mpos Tad’ «i Oédets oxemrev. I have no 
doubt oxerrev should be cxézre, referring to 
the obscure raillery of 83—90. 

99. oratipas révte could not be an answer 
to the genitive zocov. It depends on AaBety 
in 101. In 98 the stop should perhaps be 
put before mau. 

102. Kyv téccapds poor SapeKods trooyxyrat. 
It seems worth while to suggest that dape- 
kovs may be a gloss on togdras, aS dotpa- 
yoda is on dopxddes in iii. 7. Darics seem 
to have been sometimes called roféra from 
the figure on them: see Plut. Ages. 15. (Mr. 
Headlam has suggested ypvecous, but would 
not that be a spondee?) Darics are men- 
tioned again in line 122, and their men- 
tion may throw some light on the date of 
these poems. Apparently it is not known 
how soon after the Macedonian conquest 
they went out of circulation, but Mr. Head 
(ist. Num. p. 698) seems to think that no 
new ordinary darics were struck after that 
time. This favours a tolerably early date 
for Herodas. 

Frag. 5. Read 4 avdyn. 

Hersert RIcHarps. 


P.S. I add a conjecture on the third and 
longest fragment of the Antiope lately pub- 
lished by Prof. Mahaffy. Line 57 runs xat 
Aextpa 6 pev OnBaia...erar yapov. The im- 
perfect word is perhaps wacerat. 





ABNORMAL DERIVATIONS. 


Tur precise canons which are to decide 
whether a derivation is or is not justifiable 
do not yet appear to have been laid down 
with suflicient strictness ; nor is the task an 
easy one. Much must always depend upon 


the logical equipment of the etymologizing 
mind, At the same time I do not despair 
of seeing certain broad rules formulated 
which may not be transgressed, and in the 
faint hope of contributing to this desirable 
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result, I proceed to urge a few objections to 
a derivation proposed in the last number of 
this Review. 

I think I may fairly presume that Mr. 
Wharton’s paper on p. 11 is elicited by my 
reference to his derivation of norma in vol. 
V. p. 219. It is only right therefore to 
admit that—quite apart from the evidence 
he brings—if his derivation in Hiyma Latina 
had rested on the same reasoning as he now 
adduces I should not have referred to it so 
slightingly. Zhen he said in effect : ‘ norma 
by Latin phonetic laws may mean “ ninth,” 
Z was the ninth letter in certain non-Latin 
alphabets, therefore norma can=1’; or this : 
‘7 was the ninth letter of the genuine 
Faliscan alphabet, later Faliscan inserip- 
tions in the Latin alphabet have a right- 
angled /, therefore the Latin name for a 
right-angled instrument was ‘‘ninth ”’—and 
the latter line of thought he does not seem 
to have quite deserted. But nom, he also 
asserts that 2 was the ninth letter of the 
Latin alphabet and therefore *nonima 
‘ninth’ could mean / and so be applied to 
an lshaped instrument. We now enter 
the domain of argument and it is necessary 
to examine the sequence of the propositions 
and the evidence to support them. 

The three points which Mr. Wharton pro- 
poses to prove are not logically sufficient to 
establish his conclusion : it is necessary for 
him to prove (1) that 7 was the ninth letter 
of the Latin alphabet, (2) that at the same 
date it contained a right angle, (3) that 
subsequently mm became rm in Latin, (4) 
that the change of sense is not too violent. 
It is essential however to remember that 
this train of reasoning is self-infirmative and 
not self-confirmative. 

The only proof of the first proposition that 
is to be found in Mr. Wharton’s paper is the 
conjecture that the early Latin alphabet did 
not contain G or K. But the very fact that 
K was not used except ina few abbrevia- 
tions is proof positive that it never dropped 
out of its alphabetical position, for if so it 
would never have been restored. And who- 
ever introduced the character G, and how- 
ever late it was introduced, it certainly was 
placed in the position occupied by Z, that is, 
seventh. This is at once an argument in 
favour of an early date for its introduction, 
and as near proof as any fact can be, that F 
and H never stood next each other in alpha- 
betical order. 

As regards the second point I do not 
quite understand what Mr. Wharton means 
by ‘the early Italian L.’ ‘Ttalian’ in this 
connexion is generally used as a convenient 
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term for the common element in all the 
dialeets—which assuredly was never written 
down. It is just as well to keep the dis- 
tinction perfectly clear between the history 
of the Italian dialects and the history of the 
Italian alphabets. The latter are all clearly 
traceable to Greek prototypes,! the former 
are all to be traced to an independent 
branch of the Indo-European stock which 
must have separated into dialects centuries 
before writing was thought of. It is 
therefore equally wrong to speak of an 
Italian alphabet and to speak of deriving 
Latin from Greek. However we will assume 
Mr. Wharton to mean that the early Latin 
L had an acute angle. He goes on: ‘The 
right-angled L appears in Latin inscriptions 
from about 200 B.c.’ (p. 11). This is true, 
but why the context? The other examples 
add no weight, for every one of these alphabets 
was borrowed from the Latin after 150 B.c. 
and therefore of course contained the right- 
angled L. 

Again the rule that mm becomes rm in 
Latin, is, with all due respect to Mr. 
Wharton, not proven. As *nonima—xorma 
is under discussion the proof rests on two 
examples, carmen and germen. If these are 
to support *nonima—norma they must= 
*canimen, *genimen respectively. Then the 
question arises—Why did anima not become 
*ayma ?2 If on the contrary *canmen *gen- 
men be the original forms these must have 
been formed or at least been in existence 
after *ndnima suffered syncopation. But ex 
hypothesi *nonima was only formed after 
200 B.c, and therefore *canmen must have 
existed later than the time of Plautus. Now 
as the word oceurs twice on the fragments 
of the XII. Tables which are preserved— 
and we know how carefully these were 
cherished—is it likely that a form *canmen 
if such had existed would have been so 
completely displaced by the new-fangled 
carmen (in the middle of only the second 
century B.C.) that Varro should know no 
better than to derive carmen like Camena, 
from casmen?? Again, at least two alter- 


1 The Greek prototype of the Latin alphabet is 
probably to be seen on the Numasioi-inscription 
(Jowrn. Phil. xvi. 196). It bears a striking resem- 
blance to that of Veii (cf. the table in Miiller’s 
Handb. vol. i.) and this is true of the Umbrian and 
Etruscan alphabets. We may therefore, I think, 
fairly regard the Greek alphabet in its Veian form as 
the parent of Italic alphabets proper. Geographical 
reasons also render this probable. 

2 The answer to this may be that *canimen 
*genimen were the forms ; but this would need great 
hardihood. 

30, L, vii. 8. p. 70 (Steph.). The passage is 
corrupt but I think it cannot be reasonably doubted 
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native derivations are possible for each of 
these words. Carmen may (1) come from a 
root ka r—ef. Osean carneis Umbr. karw 1— 
or (2) it may come regularly from cas-men (if 
Varro’s testimony be accepted) either on 
Mr. Conway’s hypothesis (Verner’s Law, 
p- 14) that accentual laws retained the 7 (z), 
or by supposing the form to have been 
*cas-1-men and that syncopation took place 
after the change from s tor between vowels.” 
So germen may be from ger, cf. Skt. gir 
‘verschlingen,’ Gk. Bopa &e.—the sense will 
be ‘ edible shoots,’ or from the root ges of 
gero as above. 

The rule is therefore supported by only 
two examples, both of which are doubtful: 
if any further consideration is needed to 
turn the scale against the rule, it may be 
found in the great improbability of the 
change on phonetic grounds. 

The morphology of *nonima might becalled 
in question as it is a uniqueexample of a Latin 
adjective formed from a primary numeral by 
means of the suffix -mo-, but I pass it by, 
and turn to the question of sense develop- 
ment. That a word meaning simply ninth 
could associate itself mentally with a 
character of the alphabet, and so with a 
tool similarly shaped, is to me incredible. 
Of course much must be left to individual 
taste and judgment in this matter, as one 
will think easy what to another seems im- 
possible. I do not think however that any 
of Mr. Wharton’s parallels bear him out. 
‘L-square’ escapes fully two-thirds of the 
difficulty. Let Mr. Wharton try the effect 
of ‘Gimme twelve’ on the next carpenter 
he meets, and he will appreciate the position 
of the luckless Roman workman who first 
(on his hypothesis) saluted his mate with 
‘cedo normam.’ 

Mr. Wharton says the alphabetical order 
was more familiar to the ancients than to 
us—a proposition which will not commend 
itself to every one ; but even if it were true, 
the knowledge of the alphabetical order of 
the letters does not necessarily bring with 
it a knowledge of their nwmerical value. 
Quintilian could use sexta to mean F, but the 
sense was clear' from the context: its 
proper name was F-Jittera (ct. Cic. De Div. 


that this is the sense. Curiously enough he goes 
on to derive cano from this same root cas. 

1 xelpw may also belong to this root. kr-io— 
kalpw which becomes kelpw as xtaivw ete. became 
xreivw etc. Of. s-kr-io—Lit. skiriu. The root was 
therefore s-ka*r, and gives also kpio-coviwm, and sky- 
to- scortwm. The guttural may have been velar, see 
Etyma Latina, s.vv. 

* Compare Brugmann’s similar explanation of 
verna, Grds. ii. p. 137, 
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i. 13, 23). The parallels from Greek can 
hardly be taken seriously. The Greek 
numerical system is of course based on the 
alphabet.° What right bave we to draw 
analogies from this to Latin which shows 
no trace of such a system? Had, L two 
numerical values ? 

A new derivation of norma is moreover 
not wanted, and therefore there is absolutely 
nothing to be gained by still further loosen- 
ing the far too lax laws of Latin etymology. 
Tt is of course improbable that norma is a 
borrowed word from the Greek yvwpipy, for to 
begin with the g would not have been lost 
unless it was a very early borrowing. Still, 
norma is akin to yvepysos, and is thus derived. 
There existed in the hypothetical ‘ Ursprache’ 
a root of the form g (e) n, and a suflix of the 
form a, @, 6,4 which was affixed to verbal roots 
in their weak form. We thus get three 
secondary roots gna, gnée, 8 The 
last named form is found in Latin in (g)nosco. 
A common adjectival suffix in I.E. was -ro-, 
which is affixed to this very root in gnarus. 
We are accordingly justified in postulating a 
pre-Latin ndo-ro-, secondary adjectival 
form §ndrimo-, whence gnormo- and normo- 
by regular change. As for the sense, take 
a plank ; there are endless lines to be drawn 
across it, but only one which cuts it square. 
Why should this not be called norma linea 
‘the line to be known’ (or even ‘well- 
known’ pace Mr. Wharton)? If then the 
perpendicular were called norma, the tool 
used to find it might naturally be so called.® 
To some extent confirmatory of this is the 
fact that the ethical use, which is the 
earlier, agrees better with the sense ‘ per- 
pendicular’ than with the tool for finding it. 
This renders it more probable that the name 
was transferred from the line to the tool 
than vice versa. 

The above is not written in any partisan 
spirit. Mr. Wharton’s derivation violates 
no theory of mine, but he has challenged 
refutation. After weighing to the best of 
my ability every particle of evidence on 
both sides I am compelled to believe (1) that 
Z never was the ninth letter of the Latin 
alphabet and (2) certainly not in the form 
L, (3) that 2m does not become 7m in Latin, 
(4) that the change of sense is highly im- 
probable, and (5) that the old derivation is 
satisfactory. H. D. DareisHire. 

8 Tt is quite probable that the simple numeration 
from 1 to 24 preceded the more elaborate decimal 
system. 

4 These were either one suffix by Ablaut, or three 
independent suffixes. 

5 So requla implies linea, afterwards transferred to 
the instrument. 


gno. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE LATIN GERUND. 


Ly his friendly criticism of my explanation 
of the ending -wndus -endus as a -io- deriva- 
tive from the verbal noun in -on- -en-, Mr. 
Dunn justly insists upon the scanty extent 
of the direct evidence that there was to offer 
for the change of -ni- to -nd-. I had 
acknowledged this as the weakest point of 
the theory, adding however, what is still 
true, that if it had not been so, that is if 
the gerund had owed its form to any 
phonetic process of which we possessed many 
examples, its origin must have been long 
since identified. What seemed and still 
seems to me decisive in its favour is the 
number of parallels there are to this method 
of formation,! the addition of -io- to a verbal 
noun, and the very simple explanation which 
it affords of all the peculiarities of meaning 
which the forms show in actual use. 

On the other hand I cannot for a moment 
admit that the theory is inconsistent with 
any ‘established principles of phonology and 
morphology.’ Nor indeed does Mr. Dunn 
attempt to prove any such serious indict- 
ment, since his attack is directed simply and 
solely against particular examples of the 
phonetic change which I supposed. Grant 
that every one of these were better explained 
otherwise, the theory though robbed of their 
support would not be disproved : this it can 
only be either by a demonstration that -nio- 
under no conceivable conditions became 
-ndo- in Italie, e.g. by producing words in 
-enius or -onius which date from as early a 
period; or by objections on other than 
phonetic grounds. 

But [am bound to add that in no single 
case do Mr. Dunn’s objections to the ety- 
mologies I have suggested appear to me to 
be even tenable. 

1. That tendo and jfendo should contain 
the root-determinative -dh- seems a plausible 
explanation so long as we confine our atten- 
tion to Latin; but it is impossible to recon- 
cile with the Umbrian antentu, ostentu, 
ententu. My. Dunn’s theory would require 
an original form *ten/ito, and this would 
appear by the invariable rule as *teftw or 
(possibly) *ten/tw. It is a commonplace of 
Umbrian accidence that the final consonants 
of roots in a thematic conjugation are pre- 
served intact before the imperative -o, since 
they have only been brought into that 


1 See p, 298 of the July no. 1891, 


I. 


position by the syncope of the second 
syllable; contrast the imperatives afiktw 
‘infigito,’ ninetw ‘ningito’ with the parti- 
ciples rehto- ‘rectus,’ sihto- ‘ cinctus,’ And 
if it were not so, even an original -n/¢- could 
by no possibility become -nf- or anything 
but -/t- or -At-in Umbrian, cf. sakta = sancta 
serethto =*scrifto- ete. Nor will the theory 
escape by deriving Umbr. -tentw from teneo, 
the Umbr. imper. of which is, as we should 
expect, denitu (VI. 6. 25). Finally what of 
the future-perfect entelust? Mr. Dunn’s 
theory demands *enteflust.2 After this it is 
scarcely necessary to point out that the 
determinative -dh- is not used to form the 
present tense as distinct from the rest of the 
verb; in the examples given by Mr. Dunn 
himself (navOavw pabety: men- (not man- by 
the way), swindh-: swin- Mod. Germ. 
schwinden) the dh runs through all the 
tenses,’ and in the oldest examples of the 
suffix in Greek (Bpidw, dxOopat, kv7ida, Tia, 
éo@w) the 6 is inseparable from the root. 
But in tendo with its participle tentus, the 
suffix, whatever it is, is confined to the 
present ; just as the -dio- is, quite regularly, 
in sondare : sonitum ete. which Mr. Dunn 
quotes. Forms like wmatum are of course 
an innovation in Latin. Nor again can the 
well-known and difficult group of secondary 
-O derivations in Greek from present stems 
already formed (cyebeiv, cixabeiv,* preyebew 
k.t.A.), with the very dubious parallels to 
them in other languages given by Curtius 
Verbum? II. p. 340 ff., whatever the type 
from which they have started, be quoted as 
parallels to an imaginary *ten-dho, for which 
it will be admitted, I think, that there is 
really less than no evidence. But Mr. 
Dunn is of course right in referring tondeo 
to Gr. révdw, not to Lat. tendo, an oversight 
which I ought to have corrected. As a 
derivative in any case, it does not affect the 


argument. 
2. Mr. Dunn thinks the derivation of 


Sunda from the root Ahen- ‘singularly unfor- 
tunate,’ because ‘the connexion with odev- 
Sdvn is obvious, and it is probably a loan 


* For the origin of the -/us- forms see Brugmann, 
Ber. d. Sachsischen Gesellsch. d. Wissenschaften 1890, 
). 224. 

; 3 For standen see now Osthoff, Jdg. Forschungen, 
I. p. 82 (of the Anzeiger). 

4 I do not wish to pledge myself to either view of 

the tense of these forms. 
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word.’ But is it not a little unfortunate 
that Mr. Dunn does not stop to explain this 
‘obvious’ transition? odevddvy would have 
become regularly *fendina, a form which 
would have been supported by several names 
of instruments, fuscina, patina, runcina 
(puxavy, altered to suit rwncare), compare 
also fiscina, pagina, sarcina, pastinum ‘a 
fork, fascinum (cf. Bdoxavos. If so it must 
have been altered to suit fascis or fas, furi, 
Jatum ete.), and further machina, techina 
etc. Until either some vestige of a reason, 
whether in phonetic change or analogy, is 
at least suggested for the conversion of 
*fendina to funda, it is hardly a crime to 
look for another derivation. 

‘The root men-’ we are told ‘does not 
mean to show.’ But in the same breath Mr. 
Dunn admits the meaning for the root in 
the form mon-. Surely he does not suppose 
it impossible for a root to develop a causa- 
tive meaning except in the single type of 
derivative which is represented by Lat. 
moneo Gr. dopéw Skt. bhadrayami 2 Or that 
a derivative is necessary at all? What of 
dative and daivouat, éornv and eoryca, Geivo 
and éfavovt Yet these are only a few of 
the ways in which the inherent potentialities 
of meaning in a ‘root’ are differentiated in 
actual use. What of pipvycKw, com-mentor, 
Skt. man, among whose meanings Grassmann 
gives ‘riihmend gedenken, erwihnen, an- 
diichtig aussprechen,’ matam ‘ doctrine’ 
(e.g. Panch. 253, 12), and the common man- 
tram (cf. Gr. pevtwp) ‘holy formula, text, 
Veda, advice,’ to say nothing of the Greek 
paviw, which is probably connected. But it 
is needless to labour such an obvious point. 
Fick’s derivation from a root *mend- ‘ defec- 
tive, slow,’ Skt. manda-, is of course quite 
possible, and possible enough perhaps to 
diminish what slight positive confirmation 
was afforded to my theory by menda. But 
neither manda- nor any one of its deriva- 
tives occurs in the Rig-Veda. And I 
confess I fail to understand Mr. Dunn’s 
hypothesis that ‘there were probably two 
collateral roots mand and mend just as we 
have two roots man and men implied 
respectively in pavtis and pévos.’ pavtis no 
more implies a root man with an original a 
than does patvoya (for mnio-) from which it 
is an obvious derivative, whether in Indo- 
European, with Gr. -av-=-/- (as Brugmann 
Grds. II. § 100 p. 295, Eng.) or in Greek 
with the -v- inserted from the verb into an 
original *paris as Streitberg holds (Indog. 
Forschungen I. p. 82 tf.). 

4. With regard to sponda, which I sug- 
gested, though with some hesitation, might 


stand for *sponia from a root span- or spen- 
‘to stretch’ (the paralle! forms in Teutonic 
and Balto-Slavonic are given by Kliige, s.v. 
spanne, spinnen, gespenst), 1 will not further 
enter upon the difficult question of the 
derivation of the German spannen, than to 
remark that the Gr. ozéw, which Mr. Dunn 
follows Fick in comparing with it, certainly 
does not contain a root spa- (which, be it 
observed, would be a root of an almost 
unique form) but spas-, as is shown by the 
short vowel of the Attic aorist éo7dca, 
Hom. -ooa. If the spd- were a weak form 
of, say, a root *spé-, the latter would appear 
in the aorist, as in éoraca. (For the origin 
of the forms edocav and the like see Schmidt 
K.Z, 27 p. 323 quoted by Monro Hom. Gr.” 
p- 43.) So we have ozacpos, éeoracbny, 
éoracpat (which in themselves would not 
be conclusive), but not a single form, outside 
the present, with o7a-, much less 
which simply does not exist. 

Mr. Dunn prefers to connect sponda with 
covdvdos (Substituting ‘probably’ for my 
‘ possibly’) without the least note of the 
difficulty in the ¢, and bravely derives them 
both from the root pend- ‘to hang.’ If the 
two words are to be connected, the common 
idea of ‘framework,’ which I had thought 
too obvious to mention, is at least a simpler 
origin than one which describes the spine as 
a ‘vibratory’ member, and the ‘side of a 
bedstead’ as ‘ hanging between the top and 
the bottom.’ 

5. mundus (whose derivation from *moinios 
seems to me still extremely probable) Mr. 
Dunn thinks may be ‘ practically’ identified 
with the Sanskrit mund-, because Lat. nidus 
=Skt. nidas=I. Eu. *nizdos. This can 
only mean that they come from a ‘root’ 
*mumsd-!! Suppose there was such a root, 
or even such a conjunction of sounds ; does 
My. Dunn seriously suppose that -nsd- could 
possibly become -7d- in Latin, or for the 
matter of that -zd- in Sanskrit? It is pure 
waste of time, to say the very least, to 
indulge in such utterly irresponsible specu- 
jation, ‘practical’ or not. Such a word is 
worse than meaningless in a question of 
phonetics. And Mr. Dunn is quite content 
to ignore the fact that the root mund- is not 
found in Vedic Sanskrit, and that words 
containing cerebral sounds, if they occur first 
in the later literature, are generally and 
reasonably regarded as non-Aryan in origin. 

6. The criticism offered on my comparison 
of the hardening of I. Eu. y- in Greek to ¢ 
(which in any case is only a rough parallel} 
to the change I suppose of -nz- “to -nd-) is 
based on the distinction between I. Eu. y 


*ory- 
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and 7. Let us grant, dicis causa, that this 
distinction is correctly so stated, as to which 
I confess to some degree of doubt; it can 
only be an objection to my illustration if 
Mr. Dunn will undertake to distinguish 
I. Eu. y and7in Latin. Does any philolo- 
gist, in his dreams even, suppose this can be 
done? And in the same breath Mr. Dunn 
repeats the natural illustration of the Ro- 
mance change of 7- to dz- which was of course 
given in my paper, choosing a word (It. gio- 
vane, Fr. jeune) which contains I. Eu. 7. 

7. Finally a word in regard to Mr. Dunn’s 
alternative suggestion. I am glad that he 
agrees with me in rejecting the derivation 
of regendus from *regent-nus, though that is 
not the view I was attacking but another 
and even less plausible theory, of Thurney- 
sen’s, who has himself abandoned it long 
since along with Brugmann’s in favour of a 
third, still more impossible, A.Z. xxx. p. 
493. But I cannot believe that regendus 
stands for *reg-wen-dos, until at least four 
or five things are proved, which Mr. Dunn 
assumes, but for which, as far as I can see, 
there is absolutely no evidence: (1) that 
there ever was an infinitive from a -yen- 
verbal noun, or that any verbal nouns in -yen 
existed in Italic; (2) that -dus was ever 
added to complete words or consonantal 
noun-stems in Italic. Why does Mr. Dunn 
suppose that udus for *wgdos (contrast the 
later wridus), surdus (for *syordos, Germ. 
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schwarz, which he quotes himself !), and 
tardus were formed in Italic rather than in 
Indo-European? (3) that intervocalic w does 
‘drop out’ in Latin, except in appearance 
after a vowel w where it was pronounced 
though not written. What of ovis, juvencus, 
elu(u)acrum for *elawacrum and all the rest 4 
Mr. Dunn’s ‘of course’ could not have sur- 
vived a reference to Brugmann’s Grundriss 
(I. § 169, 172) or Stolz’s Lat. Grammatik 
(ed. 2), where he corrects (§ 14) the un- 
tenable view of his first edition ; (4) that 
forms like ‘ *reg-wen-dos’ could entirely dis- 
appear and leave no trace of their existence 
behind them in any isolated words; (5) 
that an active gerund can be rationally 
derived from a passive verbal adjective. 

I may perhaps add that the theory of my 
last article was four years old before it was 
published, and that in the course of a fairly 
vigorous study of Italic phonology I have 
become more and more convinced of its 
truth. It is always pleasant to recognise 
an addition to the small band of English 
Philologists, and I heartily welcome Mr. 
Dunn’s criticism in so far as it is based on 
sound methods. But to publish a discussion 
of even the smallest point without first sub- 
jecting it to a reasonable amount of verifica- 
tion is a wrong done to the science. 


R. Seymour Conway. 


THE NUMBER OF PLATO. 


The Nuptial Number of Plato: its Solution 
and Significance: by James Apa, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. London: C. J. Clay and 
Sons. 1891. 2s. 6d. net. 


Tis dissertation consists of two parts, de- 
voted respectively to the solution of the 
famous Nuptial Number—in other words, 
to the explanation of the passage as a piece 
of ancient mathematics—and its significance 
in relation to Plato’s philosophy. The 
distinction is an important one, and the 
separate treatment of these two aspects of 
the problem conduces very much to the 
clearness which is not the least merit of 
Mr. Adam’s work. Few of his readers, 
indeed, are likely to be able to follow him 
with equal interest in both parts of his 
subject ; for in spite of Plato’s own warnings 


his followers have usually been students of 
literature, or of speculative philosophy, 
without being mathematicians. For that 
very reason, however, it will be advisable 
to give our attention in the first instance to 
the mathematical interpretation of the 
passage, as the basis upon which every 
theory of the Platonic use of mathematical 
ideas must of necessity be founded. 

It may be conceded to Mr. Adam that no 
complete and satisfactory mathematical ex- 
planation of the Number of Plato has been 
proposed by any of his predecessors. The 
present reviewer—whose paper in the 
Journal of Philology (vol. viii. pp. 275—289) 
appears to have had some share in directing 
Mr. Adam’s attention to the subject—did 
not claim to have put forward any such 
explanation. On the contrary the aim of 
that paper was to show that the problem 
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does not admit of a solution. The conten- 
tion may seem an unduly bold one, con- 
sidering the proverbial difficulty of proving 
anegative. But the passage is one which 
lends itself to such a process. It consists 
of a succession of clauses, each employing a 
distinct group of technical terms, and each 
therefore needing its own explanation. 
Mr. Adam’s method of treatment brings 
this peculiarity into a clear light. He 
breaks up the passage into five parts, which 
he discusses independently, beginning with 
the last and working backwards. It is 
evident that, as soon as these separate ex- 
planations have been given, the total expla- 
nation must either follow without effert, or 
become demonstrably hopeless. This stage, 
it appears to me, has now been reached ; 
and, without insisting on all the points of 
my former paper, I am still of opinion that 
the result is not a solution, but a reductio ad 
impossibile. It will be convenient to follow 
the order which Mr. Adam has adopted, 
examining under each of these successive 
heads the renderings which in his view 
have converted previous failure into trium- 
phant success. 

The passage which contains the statement 
of the Nuptial Number ends with the de- 
scription of two dpsovia.—a term best left 
untranslated for the present. Mr. Adam 
accordingly begins by examining the second 
of these, which is described as follows: riv 
8€ icopnKn pev TH, TpopnKyn dé, Exarov pev 
GpiOpav aro dwapetpwv pytav weprados, Seo- 
pevov Evos ExdoTwv, Gppytwyv O€ dvotv, Exardv be 
KvBov tpiados. The two numbers to be 
multiplied by 100 are undoubtedly 48 and 
27. Mr. Adam here makes the new and 
very plausible suggestion that 4800 and 
2700 are not to be added, as has been 
generally assumed, but are to be multiplied 
together. He justly argues that the oppo- 
sition implied by pe and 6é points to the 
two dimensions of a rectangle (or the two 
factors of a product as anciently conceived), 
rather than to addition. Mr. Adam thus 
obtains 4800 x 2700= 12960000. It may 
still be a question however whether the 
second dppovia is not a paralleolpiped, viz. 
100 x 48 x 27. In the infancy of solid 
geometry if would not be unnatural to re- 
present such a figure by taking the length 
—in this case the number 100—and de- 
scribing it as multiplied in one direction by 
the breadth, and in another by the height 
(Exarov pev . . exarov be. . ). This would 
give 129600 or 3602, a number which has 
some at least of the significant properties of 
the larger number obtained by Mr. Adam. 
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My. Adam then proceeds to the first of 
the two dppoviat, described by the words ri 
pev tonv ioaKis, éxatov tocavTaKis, which he 
renders ‘equal an equal number of times, 
viz. so many times (7.e. a certain number of 
times) 100,’ interpreting this to mean that 
the dppovia is a square whose side is a 
multiple of 100 by a number still to be 
ascertained. Assuming that the two dp- 
poviat are forms of the same number the 
square becomes (100X36)?. I venture to 
think that this cannot be got fairly out of 
the Greek, and that the ordinary interpre- 
tation of éxatov tocavtakis—'a hundred 
taken that number of times, viz. 100 times’ 
—is unassailable. Mr. Adam defends his 
rendering of rtocavrakis by comparing the 
idiomatic phrases toca kai toca, &e. But 
these prove nothing for rocavraxis, which 
ought to refer to a number already men- 
tioned, or else defined by a clause (écaxts 
«.T.X. or the like), not to one discovered by 
an algebraic process from a subsequent 
statement. On the other hand the paral- 
lelism tony ioaxis—E€xatov tocavrdkis almost 
forces us to take tooavrakis as a substitute 
for €xatovrdkis—a word perhaps not in use 
so early as Plato’s time.1 

The next words with which Mr. Adam 
deals purport to tell us how the two dppovia 
are obtained: ay éxitpiros muOmi repmddu 
cubvyeis dv0 dppovias tapéxetar tpis adénfets. 
No one doubts that the explanation turns 
here upon the figure known as the Pytha- 
gorean triangle, that is to say, the right- 
angled triangle whose sides are represented 
by the numbers 3, 4,5. The words éxizpuros 
mvbunv apparently denote the ratio 4:3 in 
its lowest terms (the actual numbers 4 and 
3). Mr. Adam, however, takes érizpitos 
zvOunv to denote the three numbers 3, 4, 5; 
he adds these together, and multiplies the 
result by 5 (weurads ovévycis), thus obtaining 
(3+4+5) x 5=60. To arrive at this 


' At this point there seems to me to be some flaw 
in Mr. Adam’s exposition (p. 21). He takes tooav- 
tdicts to stand for ‘36 times.’ On this supposition 
the words mean ‘a square number, viz. 36 times a 
hundred.’ This gives 3600, which is a square, but 
not the square intended (3600°). After the words 
Tony iodxis we expect the whole number, not the side 
of which it is a square. Does Mr. Adam take 
ExaToy TogavTaKis AS an epexegesis of the word iodits 
alone, so as to be = ‘so many (viz. 36) hundreds of 
times’ ? 

It would be easy to illustrate the use of toootros 
and rotodros to stand for a numeral or adjective 
which it would be clumsy in point of style or other- 
wise undesirable to repeat: e.g. Rep. 615 B xara 
Exatovtaernploa Exdorni, &s Blov byTos TocoUTOU ToD 
avOpwrlvov. So to.odTos in the description of tragedy 
as 5 éX€ouv kal pdBov mepalvouca thy Tov ToLovTwY 
TradnucTwy Kabapory. 
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result he gives the word ézirpitos a very 
pregnant sense. ‘It is really,’ he says, 
‘énitpiros Kat emitetapros, but it is not 
necessary to add kal emirerapros, because if 
you have the sides 4 and 3 of a right-angled 
triangle given, the hypotenuse can be found.’ 
This is surely in a high degree forced and 
unnatural, There is nothing in the Greek 
to suggest adding the sides of the triangle 
together ; there is nothing in ézizpiros 
mvOunv to imply the hypotenuse 5 ; and there 
is no parallel to lead us to take culvyes to 
mean ‘multiplied.” On the other hand 
Teprao. cucvyeis Seems a natural phrase to 
express the circumstance that the two 
sides which exhibit the ratio 4:3 are 
‘yoked together’ in the Pythagorean tri- 
angle with the number 5, which is the hypo- 
tenuse. And this is just what is wanted 
to make the reference to the triangle clear. 
Why supply kat éxirérapros when the re- 
quired thought is better given by these 
words ! 

Then come the words tpis avéyGets, which 
Mr. Adam renders ‘raised to the fourth 
power,’ arguing that they can only be satis- 
tied by three multiplications of the number 
by itself. But in Plato’s language, as I 
showed in the paper already referred to (p. 
280), tpizty até denotes the ‘third dimen- 
sion,’ or so-called ‘solid’ numbers, and in 
particular the cube. Mr. Adam’s conten- 
tion is logical, but it is not in accordance 
with the wsws loguendi, which in this and 
many similar cases follows the inclusive 
method of reckoning. The * third increase,’ 
like the ‘third power’ in English mathe- 
matics, involves only three factors or dimen- 
sions. Mr. Adam endeavours to show that 
there are two uses, one in which we start 
from unity, when the third multiplication 
by a number produces the cube, the other 
in which we start from the number, so that 
the ‘ third increase’ gives the fourth power. 
For this, however, there is no evidence. 
On the contrary there are examples of 
starting from unity, in which the inclusive 
method still obtains ; as in Euclid ix. 8 édy 
G70 jLovados drocooiv apiOpot é&_s avddoyov 
Gow, 6 ev Tpiros ard Ths povddos TeTpdywvos 
eorat, k.7.A., and a similar passage in Archi- 
medes (Wallis, Opera iii. p. 521). On the 
latter of these Nesselmann remarks : ‘ Es ist 
bei diesem Satze nur zu bedenken, dass die 
Griechen bei Angaben yon Abstinden beide 
Grenzen mitzahlen’ (Algebra d. Griech. p. 
125, ep. p. 161). We may feel sure, I think, 
that the ‘third increase’ would naturally 
mean the third term in the increasing series 
rather than the fourth. And in any case 
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tpis avénbeis cannot well be interpreted 
differently from rpiry avén. 

Mr. Adam supports his view of the clause 
now in question by the authority of Aris- 
totle, who criticises the Platonic Number in 
a passage of the Politics (V. 12, 1316qa), 
quoting the words ay émitpitos . . rapéxerar 
and adding déywv bray 6 rod diaypdpparos 
apiOpos rovrov yevnrar orepeos. According 
to Mr. Adam this quotation bas been 
grievously misunderstood by Mr. Gow and 
myself, who have taken the comment Aé€ywv 
k.7.A. to refer to the words which Aristotle 
quotes. They refer, he maintains, to the 
earlier part of the Platonic passage (év & 
mpotw avénoas «.7.A.). It is hard to see 
how this can be. Aristotle must have 
quoted the words which he thought the most 
important, and the comment or paraphrase 
which follows must refer to those words, 
not to others which he does not quote, and 
which moreover are further back in Plato’s 
text. Mr. Adam is anxious to avoid an 
inference which at this point threatens to be 
fatal to his theory, viz. that Plato’s zpis 
avénbeis answers to Aristotle’s drav 6 Tod 
diaypdupatos apiOos tovTov yevytar orepeds. 
In point of meaning, as I have sought to 
show, the agreement is exact; and we 
now see that there is no less complete 
correspondence in the order of the two 
clauses in their context. Aristotle indeed 
does not quote tpis avéOeis. He stops at 
these words and puts his gloss Aé€ywv «.7.X. 
exactly in their place. The gloss therefore 
includes them, and we may equate pis 
avénGeis and érav yévytar orepeds With reason- 
able confidence. 

What then is the exact meaning of these 
phrases? The ‘number of this diagram ’?’— 
to wit, the Pythagorean triangle—does not 
seem to me to mean the area, but the linear 
measurement of the several sides. Cp. Rep. 
587 D xara tov Tod pjKovs aptO.0v (opposed to 
square and cube). The fact that the three 
cubes of the sides are together equal to the 
cube of the next whole number (3° + 4° 453 
= 6%) is surely a strong confirmation of this 
view. Mr. Adam indeed obtains the same 
equation in the earlier clauses of the pas- 
sage ; but (as [shall now endeavour to show) 
with much less probability. 

The last step in Mr. Adam’s solution is the 
ascertainment of the number described as 
that €v & mpdtw avf&joes duvapeval te Kar 
duvacrevopevar Tpels dmootaces rértapas Se 
dpous NaBovoat dpovotvtwv TE Kal dvopovovvTwr 
Kal adfovtwv Kal pbOwovtwv mavta mpoonyopa 
kal pyta mpos a\AnAa amépyvav. The three 
arootaces or ‘distances’ are in his view 
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the three numbers 3, 4, 5: the dpo are the 
limiting points of the numbers regarded as 
lines, or rather as successive portions of a 
line. Then he explains dvvapeval te kal 
dvvacrevopevar of the process of cubing ; and 
we obtain 3°+4°+53=216=6°. This is 
the Pythagorean triangle again, but taken 
to pieces, and the three sides placed in a 
straight line. It is difficult to believe that 
it here represents the mind of Plato. The 
word docracis, though it may often be 
translated ‘distance,’ does not mean linear 
measurement, but rather ratio or compara- 
tive magnitude. Thus in the discussion of 
pleasure the dwooraors of the king from the 
tyrant is the ratio: i.e. the king lives so 
many times more happily (Rep. 587 D). 
Similarly in the Zimaeus (43 D) it is said 
that in the series 1:2:4:8 and 1:3:9:27 
there are three dzoczaces, of the double 
and the triple respectively (tas tod durAa- 
ciov Kal Tpir\aciov Tpels Exatepas aToaTaces), 
that is, of the ratios2:1 and 3:1. The 
opot, then, are not dpor peyebv, or bounding 
points of magnitudes, but dpor azrocracewr, 
‘terms’ of comparison: for they are the 
objects or magnitudes between which the 
comparison is made. Plato is probably 
thinking of the geometrical series formed 
by taking any two cubes and the two mean 
proportionals between them (such a series as 
8:12:18: 27). 

Such then are the objections to which the 
several parts of Mr. Adam’s interpretation 
seem to me to be open. JI have only 
further to point out that if any one of them 
is valid, it is probably fatal to the theory as 
a whole. For Mr. Adam’s solution pro- 
fesses to be a complete one ; and is there- 
fore a chain which is not stronger than its 
weakest link. 

It may be contended on the other side 
that there must be some solution of the 
problem, and that if there is, Mr. Adam has 
probably come nearer to it than any other 
interpreter has done, or is likely to do in 
the future. Here we come upon the old 
question, whether Plato is in jest or in 
earnest. I will not now repeat the argu- 
ments by which I endeavoured to show 
(in the paper already referred to) that the 
truth les in an intermediate view :—that 
the passage is neither a piece of clear and 
coherent mathematics, nor yet a mere tissue 
of mathematical jargon—that it belongs 
rather to the middle region between know- 
ledge and ignorance, which in Plato’s 
system, under the name of the ‘seeming’ or 
the ‘ probable,’ includes the highest practical 
wisdom, and also all his most fanciful and 
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playful speculations. To those who main- 
tain the literal seriousness of the passage 
I would merely point out that Plato dis- 
tinetly warns us of the contrary. The 
Muses are invoked in Homeric fashion, and 
they answer in a lofty style as if they were 
speaking seriously, ‘whereas they are playing 
with us, to tease us, as one might do with 
children,’ If Plato were stating simple 
arithmetical facts, in a style free from atfec- 
tation or obscurity, this prelude would be 
meaningless and frigid. Yet we may divine 
that Plato did not regard his Nuptial 
Number as mere fooling, though he chose 
to put it forward as such. He believed, 
apparently, that the fortunes of his State 
would depend upon some cycle or number ; 
he had made conjectures and partial attempts 
to discover it ; and he wished to put these 
on record, to show the direction in which he 
looked for an answer to his problem, and at 
the same time to warn his readers not to 
expect the answer from him. 

Such I believe to be the true account of 
the Nuptial Number. As a whole it is 
therefore devoid of significance, except as a 
method which has not yet led to a result. 
But if there are partial solutions, these 
solutions may have their several meanings 
in relation to Plato’s philosophy. This is a 
subject which should be dealt with by those 
who are professed Platonists, and who have 
made themselves acquainted with the Neo- 
Platonic and Neo-Pythagorean doctrines. 
I will only venture here to make one or two 
obvious remarks on the second part of Mr. 
Adam’s dissertation. 

The first words of the passage, from év © 
zpitw to arépnvayv, which describe the period 
of the human creature and have been ex- 
plained by Mr. Adam by the number 216, 
are now made to refer to the period of 
gestation, which he supposes Plato to have 
put at 216 days. The three dzoordces—3, 
4 and 5—are the third, fourth and fifth 
months from conception, and the four dpor 
are the beginnings of these three months 
together with the end of the fifth (p. 52). 
We have seen the three numbers in the 
Pythagorean triangle, and we have seen them 
as successive sections of a line, making by 
addition 12; but this is a new arrangement 
in which the aroordces are measured from 
a single point. I am unable to reconcile 
the four dpa A, B, C, D of fig. vi. (p. 34) 
with the four opo D, #, F, G of fig. ix. (p. 
52). The solution of the problem here seems 
to be at variance with the significance which 
it afterwards acquires. As a matter of 
interpretation the latter gives the better 
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meaning to the three drooraces, the former 
to the four dpo.. But the evidence which 
should make it probable that Plato is think- 
ing of these ‘distances’ of 3, 4 and 5 
months is slight indeed. It consists of a 
passage of Censorinus, who gives these 
periods as of importance in the method of 
the Chaldaeans, that is to say, in the as- 
trology of his time. How far it is probable 
that the astrology of the third century A.D. 
reflects the doctrines of the older Pytha- 
goreans — seven centuries earlier—is a 
question which I will leave to others. 

In the latter part of the passage Mr. 
Adam seems to me to have found a more 
hopeful field for investigation of this type. 
The language of Plato certainly points to 
the notion of a magnus annus or great 
cycle, a multiple of all the lesser orbits or 
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cycles of the universe and the creatures 
within it. And the number which Mr. 
Adam believes to be represented by the two 
‘harmonies,’ viz. the square of 3600, is one 
that may well have been chosen with this 
view. In primitive astronomy—recognised 
if not always followed by Plato—the year 
consisted of 360 days; consequently 3600? 
or 100 x 360° days was a hundred years of 
years, so to speak. If we reckon 100 
years as an ideal lifetime, then 3600? re- 
presented a year in which each day is a 
human life. Mr. Adam pursues this vein 
with much ingenuity, though perhaps not 
without occasionally overstepping the 
boundaries which separate Platonism from 
the fancies of the Neo-Pythagorean writers. 
D. B. Monro. 





APELT’S PSEUDO-ARISTOTELIAN TREATISES. 


(Continued from p. 107.) 


DE MELISSO. 


jaa OiOr le ayn movet. Kat(Lips., éret 
ei kal cett.) @s airds Aéye, ev éott, Kal TOTO 
copa, €xer GANa EavTod pepy, ci Tade (R*, ra 
de Lps.) opora ravra: Kat yap dpo.ov ot'tw eye 
TO way €ivat, ovxl ws GAX....rTivt, (Lips., ov.... 
Aw Twi cett.) orep °AOvayépas (Lips., oF) 
mepavOijvat opas al.) EAEYXELs Ort (Lps., el TL 
cett.) OWOLOV TO direwpov" 0 ve GpoLov eTepw 
Gpovov, waTE dUo 7) TAEtw GvTa OvK av eV Ovd’ 
aN tows TO Spoov ™pos TO 
auto Neyer Kal pow auto Spovov eivat av, OTL 
6LoLojLepes, vdwp bv amrav i) yn 7) eu Tt TOLOUTOV 
GXAo. dos yap ovTws aiav eivat ev TOV 1 
PEepOv EKacTov GOLA OV, OVK aTELpOY eoTLV. TO 
yap OXov amrelpov" TEpalveEl T™pos 
GXAnXa., ayevynra. ovTa.. 

The punctuation given is that of Mullach, 
which differs but lttle from Bekker’s. The 
editor has made important contributions 
towards the emendation and elucidation of 
this difficult and corrupt passage. At the 
beginning he reads ézu Ov areipov «i at. The 
context shows that something like this is 
required, and the conjecture is an improve- 

ment on preceding at tempts, It would 
per haps be better to read ér ov dreupov 70 TGV, 
ei xat. The argument requires way to be at 
least understood, and it is better to express it, 
for érv ov azreipov would according to the usage 
of the treatise be rather the appropriate 


é = 
ametpov eivat. 


+ A 
WOTE TAUVTA 


formula to head the next argument 976* 21, 
which assumes the dveipov and only attacks 
the inference from it. The editor’s very 
probable conjecture of €avrd de for ci tade 
has been noticed already. The greatest 
improvement he has effected is in the punc- 
tuation, by which he has made the main 
argument apparent. He substitutesa mark 
of parenthesis for the stop after ravra in 
the third line, the end of the parenthesis 
being after & in the last line but one, where 
there had been no stop.! The whole passage 
from kal yap duovoy down to agidy civar & is 
thus put within parentheses, the words 
before it connect immediately with what 
follow and the result is order from chaos. 
The argument is ‘Even if the whole is 
azeipov it has parts like itself, for it is said 
to be homogeneous ; but it is a body, there- 
fore its parts are bodies and are finite parts 
within the azepov and limit one another.’ 
In the last portion the stop is removed after 
arepov eotw, the next words put into a 
parenthesis (76 yap oAov areipov) followed by 
a comma instead of a colon. Within the 
longer parenthesis another is made of the 
words 70 yap dpovov down to dretpor «iva. 
For the lacuna in the third line he follows 


1 The editor however 1s preceded by Bonitz(A./S. J. 
76) in some important points here. 
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Beck—oiy as dAXoe Erépw twit. This 
seems rather wanting in point, for who could 
be the @\Ao.? ~=Surely no one had said that 
the universe, the all (76 z@v), was like some- 
thing else. The sense of course of the 
whole passage isclear. ‘ Melissus called the 
wav or the dzeipov “ like” (d010v) in the sense 
of “like itself,” homogeneous, and not as like 
to something else.’ One may suggest then 
ovxt as GAAo GAXw tux, which agrees with 
the readings of both families of MSS. Cf. 
also below 926° 10 pa evdexerGar GAO Kat 
a\Xo arepov civat. Various attempts have 
been made to emend the difficult words 
which follow. Some, among whom is Bonitz, 
suppose ’A@nvayopas has been corrupted for 
*Avaéayopas. But the doctrine which would 
be thus ascribed is the opposite of what he 
really held, for he believed that there was a 
plurality of elements. Bonitz betrays a 
misgiving in the words ‘in der dem Anaxa- 
goras, mit Recht oder Unrecht zugeschrie- 
benen Entgegnung gegen das duo.ov.’ Apelt 
therefore seems right in rejecting the 
emendation and inclining to the reading of 
the second family. 

Withdrawing his former emendation 
published in the Jahrb. f. Class. Phil. 1886, 
p- 756 ( repavOev ay dpas éX€yxecOar «i Sporov 
TO dmretpov TO ye Bpovov erepw Spovov), he now 
reads in the text 0 mepavOev av, Opas, eA€yxee 
el Tt Gpovoy TO azretpov, and in the next clause 
reads yap for ye with Spalding. This use of 
opas, for which ef. Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, 
épaw I, 4, is not familiar in this kind of 
writing, but the editor (Jahrb. f. Class. Phil. 
l.c.) supports it by a place in the Problems, 
866° 36, where, by the way, Bekker prints 
it as a question (videsne?). The passage 
from the Problems is the only one of the 
kind given in the Index Aristotelicus, and 
it is accompanied by the remark ‘usus non 
Aristotelicus.’ There are some points about 
- which one would like to be satisfied before 
accepting the emendation of 6 repavOjva ke. 
The editor translates (Jahrb. f. Class. Phil. 
lc.) ‘wodurch, wie man sieht, das Unbe- 
grenzte, wenn es etwas Aehnliches ist, als 
begrenzt erwiesen werden wiirde. He 
therefore seems to make 6 nominative to 
edeyxe. He says also ‘es wire dann nur 
Aenderung von zepavOjvar in repavbey oder 
mepavOev av nothig wegen der Construction 
von eAéyxev.’ Would it not however be almost 
necessary to change éAéyxer to eAeyyou! But 
one would like to have instances quoted of the 
active of ed¢yyew with an impersonal subject. 
It usually at least has a personal subject 
though the object may be neuter, and so the 
subject of the passive may be neuter. The 
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analogy of 6 Adyos detxvvcr ore (Index. he 
167° 25) and of dexviovoa arddeéis (1b. 47) 
would be to the poimt as there is here 
a sort of personation. Again though edeyxev 
is used with a participle in the sense of to 
convict a person of something it may be 
doubted whether it is so construed in its 
logical use of refuting or proving something 
against something else. éAé€yxew TO dzetpov 
mepavev, ‘to convict the infinite of being 
finite,’ does not seem a natural kind of ex- 
pression in atreatise written likethe Organon. 
On the other hand é\éyyewv does take after 
it an object clause with as or 67, expressing 
what is proved in the éeyyxos, see Ast’s 
Lexicon Plat. I. 677; and it does not seem 
impossible that such a clause should be 
replaced by an infinitive construction. 

It may be suggested in the first place that 
the subject of eAeyxer Is a person, viz. 
Melissus, the subject of Adyen and ¢yot. 
This is perhaps corroborated by the fact that 
the next clause which explains the argument 
intended in the sentence of which éA¢yxe is 
the verb is in oratio obliqua :—r6 yap oporov 
kK.T.A. 00d depov eva. The form of this 
clause is somewhat against the editor’s view 
which really requires oratio recta. For in 
oratio recta the optative (dore.....0vK..av <n) 
would be more natural here than the infini- 
tive: and further in oratio recta it would be 
difficult to explain the use of od instead of 
py with the infinitive, whereas in oratioobliqua 
the od may be kept from the clause in oratio 
recta with a finite verb which the infinitive 
construction represents (cf. Madv. Gk. Synt. 
§ 205 An. 3).} 

On this interpretation the writer of the 
treatise, arguing that Melissus in calling 
the azeipov of Being dpuouv could not have 
meant Gov érépw, would draw attention 
(pas) to the fact that Melissus himself in 
effect supplied the refutation (€Aeyx0s) of 
such a notion. épas would thus gain in point. 
The argument is that (1) if the Geena! were 
like something else, that something else 
would be another existence, (2) and if there 
were two such existences they would limit 
each other and so there would be no azeipor. 
The second step is the one taken from 
Melissus’ own arguments, and dore dvo 7) 
TA€lw OvTa ovK dv ev ovd azepov elvat corre- 
sponds to the quotation g given above 974° 12, 
€i yap bvo 7 7) whew eivat Tepaivew av TavTa mpos 
GAAnva (cf. also i. *14 wA€w dvta ovK av 
ért ev eivat). For 6 then & would have to be 


1 Reference may also be permitted to an article in 
the Transactions of the Oxford Philological Society 
1889-90, “On some apparent anomalies in the use of 
BN, ” paragraph 6 fin. 
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read, and even on the editor’s view it would 
be necessary to read «i tuve dpovov, and 70 
yap T LVL Gmoroy ETEpw GpLOLOV éore, k.7.\. The 
editor’s text (rd yap dpouov Erépw djro.ov) gives 
the wrong sense, for the very point of the 
passage is that 7d douv is not necessarily 
dpoudv tut but may be wpds atro dpmovoy and 
so not involve a érepov. A certain re- 
dundancy of expression would be avoided by 
reading © yap Spo.ov Erepov Gore, x... Which 
wouldthenrefer to the hypothesis ef rxv 6povov. 
The insertion of rvs would then be no longer 
necessary: and if ydp be inserted after «i, 
the ye of the MSS. might be retained («i yap 
Tiwi bmowov TO dmretpov, © YE Spotov €repor). 
Perhaps however the omission of the second 
épowv is too great a! change. A little 
lower down in xai dyow aito Spo. civar 
mav dtu dpovopepés, Bergk (cit. Bonitz) pro- 
posed aitd dpouv, Bonitz air aitG opovov. 
Neither of these conjectures is mentioned 
by the editor, and indeed they are wrong, for 
clearly the clause has to give Melissus’ own 
expression which was 70 dzreipov éorwv Gj.0L0v 
mévty (974* 13 &y dé dv Gpovoy «ivan mavTy) and 
the next clause has to explain it, viz. dru ojoL0- 
pepés. Perhaps no change is needed, but the 
text above dpowv ot Tw eye TO wav civar 
suggests otrws for aire. Just before Bonitz 
corrects mpos 70 aito to pds avto, which the 
editor accepts. 

The alternatives then proposed would be as 
follows :— 


Ro eg = r 2) 0 ee 
Kal yap opotoy ovTw A€yeL TO TAY OvXL 
és G@XN aXXo TU — © TepavOnvar av 


< oa) > 4 + id X 4 
(6pas 3) eNEYXEL, €l TLVL OfOLOV TO GTELPOV, 
@ yap opovov é7Epor, 
X , o cas, id oy , x 
TO af ap TLVL OMOLOV eTEpwO O/LOLOV, WOTe dvo 7) 
iy * > Av a 3Q7 y - > ? 
melo OvTa ovK av ey Ovd ameipoy eivat—aAX 
oUTws 
” xa 7 ‘\ 2K / , > XN 
tOWS TO OJLOLOV TPOS AUTO deyet Kat pynow QavTO 

Gprovov Eivar TAY, OTL GpoLopepes. 

Or 

NON o C7 , x a S\--8) Ne 4 > 
Kal yap opovov ovtw A€yer TO TAY OvXL ws GA 
” = an x c lal > / > 
arAw TWL—O mepavOnvar av (opas 3) eAeyxEl, Eb 

® ye Gpmovoy ETEpor, 

, 2 .» . Fi 
Y@2p TLV L OMOLOV TO QTTELpOV, TO YE TLV L OMOLOV 
ETEPW GMOLOV, WaTE OVO, K.T.A. 

{t may be just worth notice that if the 
passage 0 wepavOnvar.... . . Of,ovov TO azretpov 
is removed from the text, the remainder as 
above emended and with ely for eiva: would 
form a complete argument, and the portion 
removed, suppressing the connecting relative 
at its beginning, would like a gloss describe 
shortly the drift of the text remaining, and 
perhaps épas would suit a gloss better than 
the text. But there does not seem adequate 
reason for such an isolated marginal note, 
nor does there seem to be evidence of a 
running marginal analysis with which the 
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text has been systematically contaminated, 
though, as will be seen, there is a passage 
further on in the part on Xenophanes, in 
which it will be suggested that there has 
been an unskilful combination of two forms 
of one and the same argument. 

175. 1 976” 4, ei 8& dav Voup 7) dav yh 7) 
6 ze Oy TO dv TOdT eo, TOAAG UY ExoL pEpy, ws 
kat Zjvev éxixepet ov detxvivat TO ov'tws Ov ev. 
ein ovv av Kat 7A€lova TH avTOd pLEepy, EAaTTOVYV 
TE Kal pukpotepwy GAN... . TE TavTH ay TavTY 
GAAoiov etn ovdevds Tpooryryvopevov TopLaTOS 
ovd’ amoyryvojevov. 

In the last part the editor reads éddrrw 
OvTa Kal puxpoTepa dAAa, Wate TaVTH 
dv ratty GAXo 7) ev ey, and suggests drepa 
for wAefova, though not reading it in his 
text. It seems very likely from the refer- 
ence to Zeno that the defective part of the 
text has something to do with the infinite 
division of a body into smaller and smaller 
parts. And this is the editor’s opinion also, 
for he translates his reading thus: ‘durch 
fortgesetzte Teilung ergeben sich immer 
mehr Teile immer kleinere und andere noch 
kleinere’ (Jahrb. f. Cl. Phil. p. 757). The 
difficulty however is to see how this can be 
expressed by his Greek. Something like the 
following seems required: éAdrrova oyta. Kat 
puxpotepa adda det dANwv. The editor's bore 
seems probable, but the punctuation does 
not seem right. Probably the words «ty odv 
x.t-A., however they are to be read, are a 
short quotation of Zeno’s own argument, 
while ore wdv7y x.7.A. is the conclusion of 
the author’s argument. If so, the full stop 
should be removed after dv ey and the whole 
punctuated so as to connect dore ravtn av 
tatrn GdAotov ein With rokAG ay Exo pmEpy as 
the consequence. This may be done by 
means of a parenthesis, putting a comma or 
colon after é, or e.g. by putting a full stop 
or colon before écre and a dash between ev 
and «ij. On the supposition that the words 


1 Tf however Athenagoras had argued as in the text 
there would be every reason to suppose that the 
clause was a late gloss, and that dmep “A@nvarydpas 
should be read in it. In his extant writings however 
there is nothing which sufficiently corresponds. The 
following passage from his Legatio pro Christianis 
seems to be the only one which is even remotely 
related to the subject, and it clearly could not be de- 
scribed by the clause in the text: Clarendon Press 
edition, 1682, p. 30, Paul’s edition, 1856, ch. vil., 
init,— 

bri rolvuy ets ef apxiis d Tod ye TOD TayTds ToInTHS 
Ocds, cbt wot cKeWac0e. . . . ci So ek Apxis 7) wAElous 
jioay Scot, Hro ev Ev kad TaiTG Hoar, 7) idig Exaoros 
aitay. ev uty ody én Kal taiT@ elvat ovK HdvvavTo. 
ob yup ci Beol, 'uotot GAA’ Bre Gyévnrol TE Kal 
yevnrol, odX Spoor. Ta wey yap yevnTa Bow Tots 
mapadelyyaci Ta dt ayévnta, avduota, vite ard TLVOS, 
odre mpds Tia, yivdueva. 
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are Zeno’s, éddrr ova dvra would be a better 
substitute than é\drrw ovra for €\arrover TE, 
and eva would be better than «iy. Lastly, 
if cova is corrupt, the corruption is 
easier from dze(pova than from dzetpa. 
detpova occurs in the text a few lines below 
in a quotation from Empedocles, but it must 
be confessed that Zeno was not so likely to 
have used it. Following the editor’s guid- 
ance in some points we may suggest that the 
original may have been something like this : 
> XL @ iA Ao a A @ x , x a? 
ei d¢ dav towp 7) dxav yi 7) 6 Te 81) 70 Ov TOUT 
> rt oe me .Y »” ye « ‘ , > aA 
€oTl, TOAAG Gy EXOL EPY), WS KAL Zijvev emrxerpet 
X 4 ‘ a x g ee > 2 ‘ 
ov detxvivat TO OUTWS OV €V——ELI) ovv av Kat 
dmeipova Ta adtod pepy eAdtrova ovTa 
Kal puxporep a GAN <del GANwv: & o> TE TaVTH 
av TavtTy aNovov (adXo 7 ev? see above) «iy, 
k.7.d. 

Apelt has a useful remark (Jahrb. f. Cl. 
Phil. l.c.) on the corruptions which the word 
depov has undergone in this treatise. 

175. 7, 976° 6, «i S& pare copa pare 
aAdros pajre pijKos exer pndev, TOs Gy aretpov 

” a ¢ BS No Soe ~ 
ein; To Kwdver TOAMG Kal dvdpipa Towadra 
> , , x , ” ee Yj 
elvat; Ti K@AVEt Kal wAEiw OVTAa EVOS peycbe 
Grretpa. €tvan ; 

» , , 2 vanes 
i For ety 5 7 Kodver may be suggested ein 3 
q) Tt Kwdvet, and €tval; €TL TL KMAvEL instead 
of evar; ti xwAve, for in the latter place a 
new argument begins which does not pre- 
suppose the assumption «i d€ prjre K.T.d. 

176. 3,976” 6. The editor follows Bonitz’s 
successful treatment of this passage except 
that he puts xat rodr 78 éotl pavov, 70 Tay 
otrws éxov in a parenthesis, and does not 
change éoré to <tvac with Bonitz; but surely 
the punctuation and reading of Bonitz 
(A. S. I. 78) is really better. In the same 
passage, in the last clause—éAX’ opolws drav 
Apes Ov (sc. TO pavov), Spotws jrrov wAnpes 
éo7t Tod tuxvov—would it not suit the argu- 
ment much better to read 6pws for the 
second dpotws ? 

176. 5, 976” 8. This is a difficult and 
corrupt passage. The MSS. read as follows : 
et d& Kal éotw, ayevnTov éo7L Kal OuL TOvTO 
” s i ‘ ‘ > s ” 
drepov Sofety civar, al pi) evdexerbar addo 
kal dAXo dretpov civa. da Toro (v. 1. 72) 

, a > A , »” 

KGL €V (v. ig ev) TOUTO (v. 1. TOUTW) non Tpoo- 
ayopevréoy Kai ddtvvatov: was yap av (v. lL. 4) 76 
dzrepov cov 7 To Kevov (omitted by Lps.) pi 
@ mw er ” f. DEL 
6Xov av OLOVTE (v. Is olovrat) €tval. QaKUW/7)7T OV 
SV etval pyow «i Kevoy py eore K.7.X. 

The editor reads «i 0& Kat éorw, ayevyrov 
> ‘ 55 a ” a 4, > 
ort kat Suk TodTo amepov <uv> dobety ctvar, 
kat pr evdexerOar GAXo Kai Ao daetpov civat. 
dua TOTO Kal vy TOvTO HON TpoTayopEed ELV OVK 
Gdvvatov: was yap av TO amepov ddov 
(Spalding’s conj.) 7 7d Kevov pa) dAov dy otov 
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ze vat; It is true that with one exception 
the changes of the MS. reading thus made 
are slight, but the sense resulting is unsatis- 
factory : the passage so read does not at all 
agree with what would be expected in this 
part of the treatise, and is hardly coherent 
within itself. The emended clause 61a rovro 
—ddvvarov would be put as the proper result 
of the preceding (ci dé «.7.A.) But this in- 
ference is what the writer has just denied. 
At this stage of the criticism of Melissus 
the clause, as will be seen presently, should 
be put only as a hypothesis. The same is 
true of the two inferences «i d¢ Kai eo7w 
dyernrov ort and 61a todo dzrepov av dein, 
for the writer has denied the two and would 
have only put them hypothetically. Again 
the clause 7@s yap «.7.A., though put in the 
form of a reason for what precedes it, has no 
logical connexion whatever with what pre- 
cedes it. It is difficult too to get any satisfac- 
tory sense out of the clause itself. It seems 
a somewhat lame argument intended to prove 
the existence of the xevév: but the subject is 
treated quite de novo a line or two below— 
mparov piv obv x.T.A., and with no conscious- 
ness that such an argument has gone before. 
One can hardly offer to restore the text, but 
the plan of the writer’s criticism is so 
systematic that it is not difficult to see what 
would be the natural train of thought in 
this part of the treatise. At the beginning 
of the treatise the writer, as already pointed 
out, states six theses of Melissus, in a 
series of which each member is derived from 
the preceding or some of the preceding, 
thus :—(1) dfScov etvad gyot ei te ot, eirep 
py evdexecGar yeverbar padev x pydevos. 
(2) dtdvoy de dv azreipov etvat x.7.2. (3) azretpov 
§ dv ey ava xt.d. (4) &y Se dv Gpowoy civac 
advrp x.t.A. (5) didvov dé dv aretpov Te Kal OpLovov 
mdvrn, axivyrov civat 7 €v K.7-X. (6) ToLodro oY 
dy ro tv dvéduvoy «.7.A. The writer first 
attacks the basis of the whole—pi évdexeo Oar 
yevécbar pydey éx pydevés, and then the chain 
of inferences from it (cf. 975* 19, zorepov 
ouprepatverat ara é& av AapBave). The 
criticism follows the exact order of the list. 
In the case of each thesis its derivation 
from the preceding is first disputed, then it 
is hypothetically assumed, and the legitimacy 
of the inference of the next one disputed. 
The hypothesis is with «i or in the participial 
form, and the objection is introduced by 
ovdey KwAver (sim.) or ovdey GroTrov, OY a ques- 
tion (was, 7¢ kwAvet, ete.) thus: (i) mparov 
rebartos 6 mpatov AapPaver, pydev yeveobar ek 
phy ovros, Gpa avayKy, x.t.A. 7 ovdev Kodvel 
yevérbar erepa && Erépwv. (ii) «t 8& Kal Tavra. 
Tis ovyxwpotn Kal ely TL Kat dyevyTov ely, Th 
n2 
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pGAXov azretpov deikvuTar; .. . Katto. Th KwAvEL 
ayévntov ov exew mépas; (ili) er ei didiv Te 
Kat dmeipov mas av etn ev; (iv) ere ev dv ovdey 
dromov ei pn TavTN Gmovov eat. i ydp éotw 
K.T.A. ovdEV KWAVEL. 

It will be seen that in the statement and 
criticism sometimes the immediate premiss 
only is stated, sometimes a premiss of that 
premiss is also given. 

The passage before usin the text is clearly 
that in which the fifth criticism should begin. 
If the writer followed his hitherto strict 
procedure, we should from the statement of 
the fifth! thesis expect that he would here 
put the first four positions hypothetically 
and deny the inference from them of é«ivnrov 
thus. ‘ Even if Being is didvov (or ayévyrov), 
and aetpov, and é, and 6porov mavTn, it does 
not follow that it is dkivyrov.’ Now it will 
be seen that the text contains the materials 
of this complex hypothetical protasis. Only 
a slight change is required to put the whole 
in the hypothetical form—the omission of the 
€or. before ayévynrov or of the éoré after it, 
and the insertion of kai after dzepor etvat. 
With these exceptions the text seems sound 
down to zpocayopevréov inclusive. A comma 
should be substituted for the full stop after 
drreipov civat. i O€ Kat eotw ayévnTov [ear] 
Kat 01a TodTo dmeipov dobetn elvar, Kal py 
evdexerOar GAXo Kal GAN amreipov €ivat, <Kal> 
ba TovTo Kat ev [rodTo| 73) mpocayopevréov. 
It is not necessary, but it might be better to 
insert av after depov with the editor, but 
Sofetm av will not belong as in his view to 
an apodosis, but ef would be construed with 
it, as with the other finite verbs expressed 
or understood down to zpooayopevréov. It 
might be better also to omit the rodro before 
76, though this again is not necessary. 

But something seems to have gone wrong 
in the remainder of the passage. One 
member of the complex hypothesis is still 
wanting, Viz. «i éorly dpovov, or an equiva- 
lent, and the whole hypothetical protasis 
should be followed by a clause disputing the 
inference of dxivyrov from it. But the text 
seems to have traces of both the elements 
that are wanting. kat ddvvarov might be 
the continuation of the hypothetical series, 
and possibly something like evar évdéjovov 
has fallen out, perhaps by homeoteleuton. 
In the second place the interrogative par- 
ticle 7@s is just what might be expected to 
introduce the objection to the inference, as 


1 The fifth is in full as follows :—didiov d& dv 
umeipdy Te Kad Guoroy wavTy, axlynroy elvar Td ev. ov 
yap by KunOrvat wh €s te btoXwpicay. bToXwpicat 
de avaynny elvar iro. cis mA‘pes iby 2 eis Kevdv. 
ToUTwy de Td ev obK by détaoOa Td Apes, Td DE odK 
elvat ovdev Td KEvdr. 
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appears from the form of the other criticisms 
quoted above. The ydp which follows it 
may have been introduced into the text 
when the connexion of the passage had been 
lost through the corruption of what pre- 
cedes. ocov which follows dzretpov may have 
had the correction 6dov written over it, 
which has descended into the text. The 
variants dv and 7 may, as is sometimes the 
case, both belong to the text: and lastly 
amewpov, for which from the fifth thesis we 
seem to require axivytov, is a word which, as 
Apelt has shown, is particularly liable to 
corruption in this treatise. Omitting then 
yap, reading oAov for ocoy and omitting dAov 
av, combining the variants dv and 7 into dy 
e(j, and reading dxtvntov for dmepov, one 
may suggest a reconstruction of the last 
part of the passage, and read the whole as 
follows, putting a comma after mpooayopevréov 
and before 7@s :— 

ei 0€ Kai €oTw ayevynTov [eor¢], Kal dua TOUTO 
ameipov <av (> dofetn eivat, Kat py evdexer Oar 
aXXo Kat GANo azeipov <ivar, <Kal> dua TodTO 
kat ev [tovro!] mpooayopevtéov, Kat advvarov 
<civat dvopo.ov>, was [yap] av <el>y axivnrov 
TO GAov €i TO Kevov pr [OAov av] oldy TE etvat ; 
dxivyntov delvat dyoiv, et Kevov py €oTU, K.T.A. 

It will be observed that such emendations 
of the latter part of the passage would in- 
volve a certain repetition when taken in 
connexion with the next sentence a«ivynrov 
Scivat Pyotv: but this is a mannerism of the 
treatise. Compare 975° 35, the opening of 
the second criticism, «i 6€ Kat Tadra Tis 
ovyxwpoin, Kal etn TL kal dyévntov «ty, TL 
pGAXov ametpov deikvuTaL; amEeLpov yap 
elval nov, €i EoTL pev 7 yeyove oe. 
975° 34 ém ci admavra yiyvetat €ote O€ 
ovoev, THs av aldta ein; GAAa yap Tod 
pev clvat TL @s OvTOS Kal KEyLevov diaheyerar. €i 
yop, pyol, wy eyéveto, Cott O06 atdrov 
av €lN, Os O€ov Urapyxely TO elvat TOLs TPAyLAcL. 

In discussing such proposals for alteration 
of the text, it must be remembered that it 
is certain the original has in some places 
been much mutilated and corrupted. This 
is evident in some cases at first inspection, 
and there is beside the interesting testimony 
of a seribe in the margin of two MSS. at the 
end of the treatise —7d apwrdtumov diay 
eopadlpevor, Kat py Tis por peuerw Kabds yap 
6p® ovrw ypddpw. Sylburg’s remark (quoted 
by Mullach) that to try to amend the treatise 
was quasi carcinomati manum admovere, is 
certainly true of some parts of it. 

In the present passage Bonitz suggested 
GAN advvarov' THs yup av TO areipov otoV 7) TO 
év Ov 7) TO OXdov Ov olovrat etvat, and Kern 
(cit. Apelt), 7s yap av 7O arepov, doov éott 
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py OXov, ev olov te etvat. Neither of these 
proposals at all suits the context. 

177. 1, 976” 19, GAA dy Kat ef poy ore 
Kevov pydev, TL Hooov av Kwoito; éel Kal 
"Avagayopas TO TPOS avTO Tpayparerbeis, 
Kal ov povov aroxpnoav aiTtd aropyvacbat 
Ott ovK eat, Opus Kweicbal dyot Tu OvTA OK 
OVTOS KEVOD. 

R®* reads xevov, pndé te icws, Lps. Kevor. 
pndev tt Hooov. Bekker and Mullach read 
Kevov, pode tr Hooov. The editor’s reading 
and punctuation in the first sentence seem 
clearly right. In the next clause 7d zpos 
airo is the reading of the MSS. with the 
doubtful exception of Lps., in which accord- 
ing to Apelt it is uncertain whether the 
reading is not zpos aitov. The editor keeps 
it translating (Jahrb. f. e. Ph. 1. ¢., p. 752), 
“was sich gegen dasselbe sagen liisst.’ This 
hardly seems satisfactory. Bergk reads 6 
mepi TO avto, but there is no need to alter 
mpos to mepi: mpayyareverGar 18s construed 
with both prepositions (see Index Aristotel. 
630" 15), though apparently seldom with zpos. 
The simple change to zpos To aito seems to 
suit the context best. 

For «ai ot, the reading of the MSS., the 
editor reads kairo. in his text. katrou is 
rarely joined with a participle in ‘ Aris- 
totelian’ writings, but this would not be a 
serious difficulty if the emendation gave the 
right sense, but it does not. It obviously 
would not have been enough for Anaxagoras 
to prove that empty space was non-existent ; 
on his view of the universe he would be 
obliged to show how motion was neverthe- 
less possible. The truth seems to be that 
the text is quite sound, and the editor has 


been apparently misled by taking dpos 
wrongly (cf. Jahrb. f. c. Ph. lc. 703): dpos 


does not contrast KwetaOal pyc ta ovta With 
the previous clause, but with ovd« dvros Kevod 
which comes after, and must be construed 
exactly as if the text was ot« ovrtos Kevod 
dpwos Kwetabat dyor ta ovta. The sense of 
the passage is obviously: ‘If there is no 
such thing as empty space, it does not follow 
that{motion is impossible. For Anaxagoras, 
whose speculations were concerned with this 
very subject, and for whom it was not 
enough to prove merely that there was no 
empty space, says that what exists is in 
motion, notwithstanding that there is no 
empty space.’ Bergk also (De Ar. lib. de 
Xenophane &e., p. 26) seems to have mis- 
understood épws. 

177. 18, 976° 36, WOTE OVTE aravTa aiova 
ot?” ev our’ damerpov | dvdyKy civau, avn drretpa 
TOAAG. ovte ev & Gpotov, ovT aKivnTov ovr’ et 
év ovr’ ei 7OAXN’ arta. The editor notes ‘ oiire 
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év @ 6po.ov vitium inesse videtur,’ but pro- 
poses nothing. This passage is a brief 
recapitulation “of the refutation of the first 
five theses of Melissus. These may be put 
shortly as follows: 76 dv didiov—ei d€ aidiov, 
arepov—ei b€ ametpov, ev—ei oe Ey, 
Ofotov—ei 6 aidiov Kal ametpov Kal opotov, 
axivntov. For ovte & & duowov may be sug- 
gested ovr’ <i év Guowov. This may have be- 
come ovre év by loss of 1, then 6 may have 
been written as correction over the last 
syllable of ovre, and have afterwards 
descended into the text. One may suspect 
also that there is something wrong in the 
first sentence. The theses are in wrong 
order: év should come after azepov. This 
however does not matter so much as the 
difficulty in GAN’ adrewpa roddad: for the 
writer, though he maintains that Being is 
moAAd, has attacked the thesis that it is 
azreipov, and refers to the attack here also. 
He has however affirmed that even 7f Being 
was dzeipov, there might be many azepa. 
Cf. 978” 30, <éru> ri KwAVer Kal wrElw OvTA 
€vos peyee amepa civar. The difticulties 
then would be removed by supposing words 
have fallen out by homeoteleuton, and that 
something of this kind should be read: dove 
oUTe dmavTa aldia, ovTe <ameipov, ovb>’ ev 
€i ameipov avayKn etvat, GAN’ amreipa toa, or 
neglecting the difficulty of the mere order : 
ore ovte ravrTa aloua, ov’ ev ovr’ <azetpov, 
ot ev ei> dmeipov avdyKy ctvar aX’ arreipa 
moAAd. The corruption would be easier in the 
latter case. In either case the words azeipa 
zokAa would not be categorically asserted, 
but conditioned by the hypothesis ei azepov. 

178. 5, 977° 3, ovdevds tpocyryvopevov ei 
0 dpa Tivos, ov Tov cwparos, Codd. The 
editor, following a conjecture of Kern’s, 
reads zpooytyvopevov ov0 aroytyvopevov oopa- 
tos. ‘The similar place, 976* 28, ovdevds 
Tpocyltyvomevov capatos ovo daroyvyvopevou 
of course suggests here Tpooyryvop.evou ove 
dzroytyvop.evon, ci 0 apa. TWOs, OV GHpaTos, but 
ib seems very unsafe to expel the clause «i 
& dpa, x.7.A., altogether. 

178. 7, 977" 4, rHv yap piéw otr’ eximpoo- 
Onow rowrtrnv etvar ote ovvOecw cikds, olay 
deyet, ore Xopis evbis eivat, 7) Kal a T O- 
otpehOéevros eximpoober erepa rep wv hat- 
veoOat xwpis ddAjAov tatta, aA ovTw 
ovyKetr Gan taxevra & WOTE OTLOvY Tov pryv vpLevou 
map’ OTLOUV o) piyvuTar <yeveo@at> 
Pépos, ovTws os pay dvahnpOivar ovyKetpeva 
aX. pepeypeva pad OToOLAodY avT Hep. 
eel yap, oOvK €oTe oop TL addxurror, amrav 
OravTt pLepos [LEPLLKT OL Opolws Kal 70 OXov. 

daiverbar, it appears, is only in Lips., the 
other MSS. have dépecOar. Apelt’s happy 
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conjecture @ piyvutar yevéobau for & piyvvcba 
has been noted already. 

The editor partly following Kern, who 
conjectured dmrotpiBevtos <rov> érizpocber, 
reads damotpipOevtos <tod> emimpoobev erepa 
eréepws daiverGar xwpis a\Andwv. He says it 
is uncertain whether Lps. reads érépws or 
érépwv. R* has éraipwy and the rest érépwr. 
For the emendation -of the passage the 
parallel one 167. 7, 974* 23, which has been 
quoted above, should be compared. éy rq 
tpie there corresponds to the emendations 
of drootpedbevtos by Kern and Apelt. By 
éximpoobyois is meant apparently a com- 
bination of elements in which one lies over 
(éxizpoo6ev) the other, as it were, in layers. 
The editor’s emendation is not altogether 
satisfactory. érepa érépws has not much 
point, and it is awkward to construe it with 
daivecOar; the idea intended seems suf- 
ficiently conveyed by ywpis a\Androv. It 
seems much more likely that érizpoo6ev 
érepa. érépwv goes together somehow, éxt- 
mpoobev governing érépwv. One might suggest 
for azroctpapevtos, amotpipfevr<a> os’ or 
arotpip$evt<wv> os’, and read dare ywpls 

<worv> 
evOis civat, 7) Kal amotpipbevt<a> 0° ert 
mpooUev erepa erep wv aiverbar ywpis dAAjAwv. 
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The comparison of the parallel passage 
favours the genitive absolute for the par- 
ticiple, but the accusative might stand as 
subject of the infinitive. 

For otros és py avakynpOjvar the editor 
reads oTws as pi) katadnpOjvar. But in the 
first place it is probable that éore should be 
read. The only instance of os instead of 
éore with the infinite quoted in the Index 
Aristotelicus is from the Rhetorica ad Alex- 
andrum, and the De Melisso is very Aris- 
totelian in style, and at least more so than 
the spurious treatise on Rhetoric. In the 
present passage two lines above we have 
ovTw...@o7e. As an alternative for xkataAnd- 
Ojvar the editor suggests dvadavqvar; but 
more probably the MS. reading dvaAndbjvar 
represents adv AnpOjvat, which would give a 
very suitable sense. In the last clause the 
editor had proposed dropa pepy for aird 
pépn, and now suggests év aiT@® dpepi. 
Surely here again a simple emendation is 
enough, airod for air#, because the words 
must be joined, dare py av AnPOjvar ovykei- 
preva pnd oroaody abtod pépy, GAAG prepypeva. 
By pm érovaoty atrod pépy 1s meant ‘not 
even the smallest part.’ Compare in the 
next sentence cpa tu eAdyucrov. 

J. Cook Wi1son. 


(To be continued.) 





CAMPBELL’S GUIDE TO GREEK TRAGEDY. 


A Guide to Greek Tragedy for English Readers: 
by Lewis Camppett, M.A., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of St. 
Andrews. London: Percival and Co. 
SSNE Gs: 


Tuts is an admirably written book, and will 
be most valuable not only to English readers 
but to classical students. It does not 
profess to be a repertory of facts and 
theories, but rather a transcript of the 
impressions which an intelligent and not 
uninstructed reader ought to derive from 
the Greek Tragic Poets. Yet there is no 
dearth of facts and theories. The chapter 
on the Conditions of Representation goes 
fully and clearly into recent theories about 
the Greek Theatre, especially that of Dr. 
Dorpfeld, and gives a useful abridgment of 
recent speculations on this subject. 

As a specimen of acute criticism we 
would quote the following passage from the 


chapter on the Characterisation of Greek 
Tragedy :— 


The psychological interest awakened by the con- 
flict of opposing motives in the same person is a 
distinet anticipation of the modern romantic drama, 
and this is a development of tragic business which 
came into vogue together with the popularity of 
Euripides. Whether it was an innovation due to 
his invention or a natural movement, in the evolution 
of the art which he shared with others in effectuating, 
is a question which the scanty fragments of Greek 
tragic poetry do not enable us to determine. What 
is certain is that in the Philoctetes of Sophocles, pro- 
duced in the last decade of the fifth century B.c., the 
characterisation is of this ‘modern’ kind, and that 
it is more perfect than anything in Euripides. For, 
after all, is not the complexity of the latter poet 
often a complexity rather of situation than of 
character? Does not the* author seem to have 
considered, not ‘What effect would this change of 
circumstances have on this individual?’ but ‘ How 
would ordinary human nature comport itself under 
such and such conditions?’...Is not the remark of 
Aristotle perfectly just, that the Iphigenia of 
Euripides is a different person towards the end from 
what she is at the beginning of the Iphigenia m 
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Aulis? But in the Philoctetes the twofold struggle 
between opposite motives in the breast of the hero 
and Neoptolemus is presented at once with dramatie 
truth and psychological subtilty. The pivot of the 
situation is less now the change in outward fortune 
by which the bow and its master are secured to serve 
the Greeks at Troy, than the complex inward problem 
which keeps the emotion of the audience at full 
stretch, on the one hand ‘ Will the idea fixed in the 
mind of the wronged Philoctetes ever give way ?’ 
and on the other ‘ Will this guileless youth persevere 
under the influence of ambition in a course of 
treachery and deceit, or will sympathy and friendship 
be too strong for him ?’ 


Prof. Campbell's little book sparkles with 
brilliant and weighty sayings which are 
sure to be stimulating to readers both old 
and young, such as the aphorism of 
Schopenhauer, that ‘every life considered as 
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a whole is a tragedy while any portion of it 
detached from the rest is a comedy,’ and the 
eloquent observation of Dr. Jowett that 
‘under the marble exterior of Greek liter- 
ature was concealed a soul thrilling with 
spiritual emotion.’ 

The analysis of various extant Greek plays 
is ingeniously supplemented by a sketch 
showing how the story of Cambyses might 
be arranged for treatment in an Attic 
drama. 

The book forms an admirable companion 
volume to Prof. Campbell’s very spirited 
translations of Aeschylus and Sophocles into 
English verse. 


ess 





BLASS ON THE RHYTHM OF ISOCRATES. 


Fripericr Biass Commentatio de numeris 
TIsocrateis. Kiliae: Prostat in Libraria 
Academica ex officina Schmidtii et Klau- 
nign. 1891. 


THis monograph will receive from scholars 
the respectful attention which the reputation 
of its author demands. It is not a mere 
addendum to the sections on Isocratean 
rhythm in the Attische Beredsamkeit (11. pp. 
135 sqqg. and IIT, 1. pp. 359 sgq.) and in 
Hermeneutik und Kritik (in Iwan Miiller’s 
Handbuch 1. pp. 215 sqq.), but an indepen- 
dent treatise on the subject. Dr. Blass 
begins by citing the evidence in favour of 
the occurrence of rhythm in the works of 
Isocrates, viz. that of Isocrates himself, of 
the writer of the Téyvn attributed to him, 
of Alcidamas, of Aristotle and Theophrastus, 
and lastly of Isocrates’ pupil Naucrates. 
He then proceeds to investigate the nature 
of this Isocratean fvbyds. It cannot, he 
thinks, be the zovs with which Dionysius 
(de comp. c. 17) identifies pubuds, for such 
feet or aggregations of feet must inevitably 
occur in any Greek prose writer. Nor can 
it be detected by an examination of the 
clausulae of the xéAa and zepiodon, after the 
manner of Aristotle and Theophrastus. 
Aristotle, as is well known, recommends the 
first paeon for the beginning, and the fourth 
paeon for the close, and these initia and 
clausulae are found in Isocrates but could 
not have been avoided by him without an 
effort. Cicero certainly regarded such 
endings as ‘esse videatur,’ ‘comprobavit,’ 
‘persolutas,’ as rhythmical, but it was their 


recurrence that made them rhythmical (cf. 
Cie. Orat. § 213 sqq.), as has been shown by 
E. Miiller in his dissertation De numero 
Ciceroniano (Kiel, 1886). Now the claus- 
ulae of Isocrates have been recently made 
the subject of minute investigation by C. 
Josephy (Der oratorische Numerus bet 
Tsocrates und Demosthenes, Ziirich, 1887 ; cf. 
Classical Review, 1V. 486) and by C. Peters 
(De Isocrateo studio numerorum, Parchim, 
1883), and it is the study of these disserta- 
tions which has led Dr. Blass to seek for the 
recurrence which constitutes, in his view, the 
essence of prose rhythm, not in the clausulae 
merely but in other parts also of the 
kOXa. 

A single example (Or. VII. S$ 1, 2) will 
make his method clear. The first period 
divided into its x@Aa is 


TloAXods par otpat Oavpacev 

WVTWa TOTE Yvopnv Exov rept TwTNpias THV 
Tpocooov éeroinoapnv 

dorep THS TOAEWs ev KLVOVOLS OUoNS 

 odarepds adty TOY TpaypaTwv Kabec- 
TNKOTOV. 


Here the first and third «6a have similar 
endings, viz. 5 (or 34) spondees: tpdy otpar 
Oavpalew =-ws év kwdvvots ovons. The second 
and fourth both end with the rhythm 
vt, Thy mpdcodov érouncdpnv— 
Tpaypatov KabeornKkotwv, allowing a tribrach 
in the former in place of a trochee in the 
latter ; moreover this rhythm occurs twice 
in the second k@Aov, its clausula being pre- 


ceded by -yyyv eywv rept cwrnpias. 
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5. “AAN’ ov awAcious pev Tpinpets 7) Staxoctas 
KEKTNJLEVS 
> , X ‘ ‘ ~ ‘ / > , 
eipyvnv O€ Kal Ta TEpL THY Xopayv ayovons 
Kal tov Kata Oddarrav apxovons || 
éxe O€ Tuppaxous exovons 
‘ ‘ ‘ e , « ~ ” , 
moAXovs Mev TOUS ETOiLwWS Hiv yV TL Oey 
BonOycovras 
10. zodAd Se zAclovs To's Tas cvvTaées 
broteNovvTas 
Kal TO TpoTTATTOPEVOY ToLOdVTAS |\|\ 


There are here two periods, the one of 
three xoAa, the other of four. The clausula 
Ta wept TV xXwpav ayovons (6) manifestly 
resembles eri d€ ovppraxovs exovans which fills 
up the whole of 5, and this rhythm 
Cos __ uv ___) reeurs in § nv tr 8én BonOn- 
covras, allowing the lengthening of the 
penultimate arsis and the substitution of a 
choriambus (jv tu d€y) for the fourth paeon ; 
the 5th ends similarly (6dr)axocias Kexry- 
pevys, and also the 7th (kat tav) xara 
Oadatrav apxovons (uULV__y__s__), except 
that these latter are catalectic, while the 
former are acatalectic ; the whole of 7 may be 
compared with the close of 5, 7 diaxocias 
KeKTnLEVnS—kal Tov Kata OddatTav apxovons. 


ei , Aa Ge Nn , > 
Ov VTApXOVTWV HMAS [LEV AV TLS ycELEV EiKOS 
elvan 
lal « / cal vs ” 
Oappeiv &s Toppw Tav KwWdvVeV bvTas 
tots Oe€xOpois Tois HmeTépors mpoonjKeu 
15. dedrévar kai BovdeverOax repi |rHs atrov| 
owrnptas. 


Here the openings (initia) of 10 and 15 
are alike: cov d€ rAclous Tos Tas OvVTA(EeLs)— 
Sedtevar kat BovreverGar (Lo 
Also the clausula tas ocuvtaéets tzoreAodvTas 
(10) may be compared with ris dycetev eixos 
civat (12), though the likeness is not an exact 
onew(=. = voces )- Again zpootatro- 
pevov Towodvtas (11) = rots jetepors mpoorjKetv 
(14), since the first sylable of zovotvras may 
be short. The spondaic ending of 13 (____ 
baa aoe ) refers back to the beginning 
of the exordium (1, 3); still more clear ly 
does the last clausula (Bov)AcveoGae Tepi 
cornptas remind us of (yo) peony exwv mept 
cwrTnplas | TV mpomodov é érouoapyv (__ cece 
_______), this last correspondence involving 
the mission of ts aitév which are found 
only in T and are omitted by Dionysius. In 
his text edition Dr. Blass had retained these 
words ind in this he is followed by Max 
Schneider. 

By an examination of this and many 
other passages Dr. Blass has arrived at the 
following conclusion :—Isocratean rhythm is 
found chiefly in the clausulae both of the 
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cola and of the periods, and these clausulae 
are from five to nine or more syllables long. 
This rhythm is an equality of two or more 
clausulae, which may or may not be succes- 
sive. This equality, though subject to no 
fixed law, is a tolerably exact one. Besides 
the clausulae, the initia of the cola are often 
rhythmical, two initia corresponding or the 
initium of one colon corresponding to the 
clausula of another, Sometimes the rhythm 
fills entire cola, or a colon answers to the 
clausula of another, or, again, a colon has 
its initium equal to its clausula. Lastly, 
the middle of the colon is not always 
unrhythmical, since the clausula or the 
initium may be doubted. 

As to the feet employed it appears that 
iambic and trochaic rhythms preponderate, 
and this is in accordance with the direction 
given in the Wee (frag. 12, Baiter-Sauppe, 
Or. Att. II. p. 225), heme mavtt propa 
parora tapBiud i Tpoxaik@: a Succession of 
dactyls, anapaests or paeons would be too 
much like verse. 

Dr. Blass next shows that Isoerates at 
times abstained from the use of rhythm, not 
only in his later (Cic. Or. § 176) but also in 
his earlier speeches. He believes that 
Isocrates learnt the use of rhythm (ef. Cie. 
ibid.), as well as the law of avoidance of 
hiatus, from Thrasymachus, from whom also 
Gorgias and Lysias must be believed to 
have derived the hiatuslaw and whatever 
rhythm is found in them. 

The points in which Demosthenic differs 
from Isocratean rhythm are then briefly 
stated: the avoidance of the tribrach ; the 
occasional use of dactylic rhythm; and, 
most important of all, the fact that the 
pvO0s 1s co-extensive not with the clausula 
or initium only, but with the whole colon. 
The paper closes with an example of the 
monotonous rhythm of the Asian rhetor- 
icians, showing to what the ‘modesti et 
pulchri rhythmi’ of Isocrates afterwards 
degenerated. 

Tt will be at once seen what an important 
bearing this view of Isocratean rhythm has 
on the text-criticism of Isocrates. If we 
have here a criterion of sufticient definiteness 
we may apply it in deciding between the 
readings of the MSS., and Dr. Blass, in an 
appendix, applies it in this way to the first 
100 sections of Or. IV. A few examples 
must suffice :— 

§ 4. dote rwrore pydev Tois GAXNos TE is 
said to be confirmed by the rhythmical cor- 
respondence ware zu7rore pndev (Tots) (init.)— 
cipnoOar wept aitav. Schneider? and Keil 
both edit rots dAXows pndev roérore, the latter 
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however omitting zezore which he considers 
a gloss. 

§ 8. xal ra radard codd., | Longinus]z. ty. 
38. 2 is said to be confirmed by the rhythm 
kal Ta mada Kawas (init.)=Kal repli tov 
vewott (init.)=ovKere evktéov tar’ (init.). 
Baiter-Sauppe and all subsequent editors, 
including Dr. Blass himself, adopt kai ra re 
mada from Harpocration, s.v. apyatws. 


$14, dés cipe py Tacxew vulg. ; agtos 
cipe macxyew TE (rapacyeiv TI pr.). Tas 


brocxeres Towodpar Vulg.; wovotpar tas bz. 
TE. Dr. Blass here follows the vulg. in 
both cases, omitting however ei and ovx 
before déos, for the sake of the rhythm. 
aéos pay = Tacxew =(b)rocxeoers ~— FoLotpat. 
Schneider® and Keil follow TE. 

§ 72. ob toAAG codd.; od todd Aristot. 
Rhet. 3. 9. Keil adopts the latter (cf. his 
Analecta Isocratea, p. 140), since Benseler 
has shown that Isocrates uses zodd not 
zoAA@ before comparatives. Dr. Blass 
considers that the test of rhythm is decisive : 
‘Non refert quid aliis locis illii visum sit ; 
hoe loco habemus numeros  (4)pirreiwy 
HEwdOnoav (cl.)=od ToAAG 8 Borepov tiv 
ép(xiv) (init. prox.) ’ 

It will be seen from a study of this 
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appendix what radical changes Dr. Blass 
would make in our present texts of Isocrates 
in deference to these subtle rhythmical 
recurrences, and the question naturally 
arises : Is this rhythmical recurrence sufli- 
ciently definite in its character to justify 
its use as a decisive test? The answer 
must, we think, be in the negative. For 
though these recurrences may in many 
cases be intentional, it is quite possible 
that in other cases they are unconscious ; 
Dr. Blass himself seems to feel (p. 9) that 
there is a danger of pressing his theory too 
far. Again the initia and clausulae are 
dependent on the division of the periods 
into rhythmical cola, and it is somewhat 
disconcerting to find that Dr. Blass’s distri- 
bution of the first two sections of Or. VII. 
quoted above differs from that of the same 
passage given in Att. Bered. II. p. 140. 

There are a few misprints: p. 6, line 15, 
for ‘quartum’ read ‘quintum,’ and again 
in line 19 for ‘ quarti’ read ‘quinti’; p. 10, 
line 4 from bottom, for ‘ Panegyr. 92” read 
‘Panegyr. 42.’ The spelling pepecyOw is 
probably intentional (cf. Dr. Blass’s text 
edition of Isocrates, I. p, IIT). 

H, CLARKE. 





DE JUBAINVILLE’S GAULISH NAMES IN CAESAR’S DE BELLO GALLICO. 


Les Noms Gaulois chez César et Hirtius De 
Bello Gallico par H. D’ ARBoIs DE JUBAIN- 
VILLE, Membre de! Institut, avec la collab- 
oration de M. E. Ernautt et G. Dorrin. 
Premiére Série, les composés dont riz est 
le dernier terme. (Paris, Emile Bouillon, 
1891. Pp. xv. 257.) 


M. p’Arpots DE JUBAINVILLE explains in his 
preface the history of the volume of which 
he is the principal author: it is the sub- 
stance of fifteen lectures given by him at the 
Collége de France in the academical year 
1890-1, and these lectures were the result 
of a labour in which he had been engaged 
for many years, that of collecting materials 
for a Gaulish dictionary. In this M. d’A. 
de Jubainville was assisted as he says by his 
learned secretaries M. Ernault and M. 
Dottin. The dictionary was relinquished 
when Dr. Holder announced his intention to 
publish his <A/t-Celtischer Sprachschatz, 
which M. d’A. de Jubainville found was 
going to be more complete on many points 
than his own work was meant to be; but 


while relinquishing the larger undertaking 
M. dA. de Jubainville wisely resolved to 
print his notes as in no way interfering 
with Dr. Holder’s work. The result is the 
present little book on the Gaulish com- 
pounds with the word riz as their last 
element. 

We need scarcely say that it is a most 
readable book, and clear as usual: that is 
only what might be expected beforehand in 
the case of any work turned out by M. d’A. 
de Jubainville and his learned collaborators. 
But it will also be found very handy as con- 
taining the various suggestions of value 
made with regard to Gaulish names ever: 
since 1857, when Gliick published his book 
on the Celtic names mentioned by Caesavr. 
M. @A. de Jubainville’s work, besides being 
provided with excellent indices, consists of 
ten chapters, of the contents of which the 
reader may judge from their headings as 
follows: 1. General remarks on the Gaulish 
word riz; 2 Catu-riges; 3 Ambio-rix ;. 
4 Cingeto-rix ; 5 Dumno-rix ; 6 Orgeto-rix ; 7 
Bitu-riges ; 8 Epo-redo-rix ; 9 Ver-cingeto-rix ; 
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and 10 the same subject continued with 
a discussion on the particle ver. Having 
given my general opinion of this work 
of M. @A. de Jubainville, I hope I shall 
not be considered to be in any way contra- 
dicting it by some small criticisms and 
suggestions which I propose to make in 
matters of detail. I shall give them in the 
order in which they occur to me on turning 
the pages. 
The conjecture (p. 16) to mend Visu-rix 
into Vissu-rix to be interpreted as meaning 
‘the king or queen of science does not seem 
to me a happy one, as M. d’A. de Jubainville 
finds that Thurneysen has explained visu as 
the equivalent of Irish fiu, Welsh gwiw 
‘worthy.’ I do not know how long ago this 
was done by Thurneysen, but I published 
this explanation of Visurix myself in 1879 
in my ‘ Lectures on Welsh Philology,’ though 
I was ignorant at the time that Viswrix 
might be a woman’s name. When the 
learned author gives Wantos, p. 17, as the 
early form of Wé, that looks all right so 
long as you assume a nominative Nét, geni- 
tive Néit; but seemingly Néit is as much 
nominative as genitive, and I distrust the 
habit of correcting the nominative Néit into 
Nét whenever it occurs, especially as a Kerry 
inscription in Ogam gives us Nett as a 
genitive. My own inference, I may say, is 
that the word is not a Celtic name at all. 
In his treatment of the name Catusualis 
he adopts a method which I have sometimes 
* pursued but to no good purpose: he makes 
it into Catu-su-alis, and explains that ‘ sw 
est un particule qui veut dire “bien” ; a/i-s 
parait identique a lirlandais d2/ “agréable.’’’ 
One could make etymologies like that all 
day without any trouble and without con- 
vincing anybody. Why not consider the 
Welsh word chwal-u to ‘scatter, which 
comes from swa/, representing an early stem 
sewal or squal, as is proved by the old Irish 
sedilim ‘I scatter, disperse.’ Should that 
turn out well-founded the Gaulish name 
might be said to describe the bearer of itas a 
‘battle-secatterer.’ There is no occasion to 
suppose the Irish name Cathal to stand for 
a derivative Catu-alo-s (p. 34), when it is 
just exactly the equivalent of Welsh Cadwal 
parallel to Welsh Cynwal, Irish Conal: the 
early genitive of this latter compound occurs 
in an inscription in Cornwall as cVyNovALI. 
That the u of Uxellodunum (p. 61) repre- 
sents an older ow is questionable, however 
much it may appear to conform with the 
later developments of the ow diphthong. The 
first part of the Gaulish name is in Welsh 
achel ‘high,’ in which the 1 seems to me to 
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be on a level with thei postulated by Welsh 
isel ‘low,’ as I suggested in my ‘Celtic 
Britain, p. 310, as far back as 1884, I 
demur also to mending Cogidubnus or 
Cogidumnus into Cocidubnus (p. 62) : before 
that is done it would be worth considering 
my suggestion (p. 302) that cogi may be 
equated with Welsh cae ‘a fence, enclosure, 
field,’ and English hedge. As to the name 
Orgetorix (p. 70) I fail to see any proof that 
orgeto- means ‘meurtre’: the idea repre- 
sented by this element in the compound was 
doubtless that of ‘striking, wounding, slay- 
ing,’ whereas ‘murder’ introduces another 
idea which was probably as absent in the 
case of this name as in that of Caesar himself. 
The Welsh duched ‘a lightening’ (p. 84) 
does not help to explain Loucita, as Welsh 
ch=Gaulish ¢ should be first explained ; but 
whilst M. d’A. de Jubainville was discussing 
Loucetios and *Joucens he should have pointed 
out the apparent kinship of the Irish Luchtae 
which may stand for *Loucentios, and it 
would be well also if he had drawn a bound- 
ary between Gaulish lLoucetios and the 
Latin Lacetius applied to certain Roman 
divinities : as for myself I confess to being 
sometimes puzzled about it. 

The phonology of the analysis of the epithet 
Vivisci of one of the divisions of the Bituriges 
is not intelligible to me, and with regard to 
thename Bituriges, whichis explained to mean 
‘toujours rois,’ one is enabled to doso by the 
fact of Irish having b2th ‘world’ and bith 
‘ever.’ The former is byd in Welsh and 
the latter byth, which does not phonetically 
correspond to the bitw of Bitu-riges. I 
should like to accept M. d’A. de Jubainville’s 
view but the attempt to interpret a Gaulish 
word by means of Irish rather than Welsh 
is seldom to be recommended, but when it 
is done by means of Irish against the 
evidence of Welsh, it requires to be justified. 
IT am unable to remove the difficulty in this 
instance, but [ cannot help seeing that the 
difficulty is there—can Welsh byth and its 
Breton equivalents be an early loan-word 
from Goidelic? IL have long felt it a great 
temptation to alter Livy’s Ambigatus into 
Ambicatus, as M. d’A. de Jubainville does, 
p- 99, and to identify it with the Irish name 
Imchad, but the question remains whether 
both Ambigatus and Ambicatus may not have 
been real names. In connection with the 
analysis of the ‘ horsy’ name of Epo-redo-rix, 
p. 103, I should suggest for comparison that 
of the fairy king called Etair ri Bochraidhi 
—Celtic fairies have always been great 
horsemen. And as to Hochaid, p. 107, that 
may possibly represent more than one 
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ancient compound : one of them was Equoiud-, 
which yields Zbiud as the Welsh equivalent 
of Irish Zochaid. With a Catumandus, 
p- 133, should probably be equated the 
Welsh name Cadfan, which appears as Cata- 
manus in a late inscription in Anglesey. 
One would like to be convinced that Welsh 
yster ‘qui est ardent’ is not a bogus word, 
as it has been used, p. 145, to explain Epo- 
stero-vidus. With the use of ver in names 
like Vercingetorix as contrasted with Cinge- 
toriz should perhaps be compared, p. 145, 
the use of its Welsh equivalent guor or gur 
in pedigrees as in (ein son of Guorcein, Doli 
son of Guordoli and the like (Cymmrodor, ix. 
170); so also with the Pictish kings’ names 
such as Pant son of Urpant, Gant son of 
Urgant, &e. The Welsh troed ‘a foot,’ 
mentioned in the discussion of the Gaulish 
Ver-tragos, does not, as suggested on p. 167, 
imply a primitive form trageto-s, since it 
must have been a neuter, which is rendered 
probable by its being both masculine and 
feminine in modern Welsh. If the author 
had carefully scanned the vowels of the 
inscriptional genitive CATOTIGIRNI he might 
have hesitated to give the nominative as 
Catutigernos, p. 180: it was more probably 
Catotigirnios (see my note on Cateyrn in my 
‘ Arthurian Legend,’ p. 241), and I fail to 
see why Ayndeyrn should = Cintu-tigernos 
(a form unknown to our Christian inserip- 
tions in this country) rather than Cuno- 
tigernios with the more usual element cuno. 
In discussing the cassi of Vercassivel- 
launus, Bodiocasses, Veliocafi and the like 
forms, p. 191, M. d’A. de Jubainville is 
much more succesful in his attacks on an old 
conjecture of mine than in constructing a 
tenable one of his own, and I wonder where 
he has found a Welsh word oeth meaning 
‘violent, excessif, dur, hargneux.’ This 
word itself should be duly considered before 
it can be used to explain names like 
Octodurus. 

At p. 209 the author broaches a theory as 
to the two peoples of Britain called Cornovii 
in the following terms: ‘Ce sont probable- 
ment deux fragments du méme_ peuple, 
arrivés du continent en Grande-Bretagne 
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vers l’année 290 av. J.—C. ; les Cornovii se 
sont partagés en deux groupes; celui du 
nord a disparu depuis, sans laisser de traces ; 
celui de sud, chassé de son domaine par 
linvasion saxonne au v° siécle, s’est divisé 
en deux troncons, dont l'un, restant en 
Grande-Bretagne, a donné son nom au 
comté de Cornwall, et y a conservé sa langue, 
le cornique, jusqu’au xviii® siécle ; autre a 
émigré sur le continent, s’est établi dans la 
région qui depuis est devenue la partie 
méridionale du departement de Finistére : de 
la le nom de la Cornouaille francaise, ot se 
parle encore un dialecte celtique, fils moderne 
de la langue antique des Cornovii d’Angle- 
terre et d’Ecosse.’ Such a theory is big 
with too many comprehensive difficulties to 
be squeezed into a single brief paragraph. 
In the first place it seems to me highly 
improbable that any Celts sailing from the 
Continent about the year 200 B.c. should 
have gone so far as Caithness to settle ; then 
one would like to know how the southern 
Cornovii arrived in their home which is 
sufficiently localized for general purposes by 
the two towns which Ptolemy finds in their 
country, namely Deva and Uriconium. 
Lastly one could wish to see some evidence 
produced that from the banks of the Dee 
and the Severn they moved southwards to 
either or both the Cornwalls. In the mean- 
time I find it safer to regard their name as 
of a geographical origin and derived from 
the same source as the Welsh word corn ‘a 
horn, and to suppose the latter to have 
been applied to a peninsula or headland : 
several instances of such a use of the word 
corn mnay be detected in some texts cited by 
Skene in his ‘ Celtic Scotland,’ i. 387. 

In spite of these and similar matters in 
which [ cannot follow the learned author, I 
have perused the book with great pleasure 
and found in its pages several pieces of 
valuable information. In fact [ look forward 
with not a little eagerness to the next 
instalment of the work; for these chapters 
are described as the first series and suggest 
more to come. 

Joun Ruys. 





STOW ASSER’S LATIN ETYMOLOGIES. 


Eine Zweite Reihe Dunkle Worter.  Lexical- 
isches, von I. M. Srowassrr. Prag: 
Tempsky, 1891. (34 pp.) 60 Pf. 


Dr. SrowasseEr’s second series of hypotheses 
in Latin etymology is as stimulating and 


suggestive as his first.1 The article on 

which he would appear to have spent most 

pains is that upon ecce (p. 17 —25), which, 

he argues, is no Latin word at all, but the 
1 See Classical Review, 1891, No. 6. 
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Greek €éye, written ecce as “Ayépwy was 
written Acceruns. Hecum, eccam will thus 
stand for eye ewm, éxye eam; and ecce will 
generally correspond in usage to the modern 
French tiens and tenez. The author argues 
his point closely, and appears to make out a 
good case. Pp. 7—13 contain a discussion 
on the suflixes -tudo and -itiwm (in initiwm 
and comitiwm). There is something to be 
said for Dr. Stowasser’s contention, that 
-itiwm in these words is connected with *itare, 
and means frequent going. It is less easy to 
follow him in his theory that -twdo means 
appearance, from tueri. Tueor means to 
have one’s eye upon, to guard or protect, 
but never has the sense of appearance. A 
line of Accius (ap. Nonium p. 120), tua hones- 
titudo Damaos decepit diu, is the starting- 
point of Dr. Stowasser’s argument. He 
contends that honestitudo means ‘the false 
appearance of honourable conduct,’ and that 
Nonius is therefore wrong in identifying 
honestas with honestitudo. An important 
point which has escaped his attention is that 
honestus refers primarily to appearance, and 
originally meant beautiful, and that honestas 
also properly means, when applied to persons, 
the appearance of honour, not honour itself. 
The signification required lies therefore in 
the word itself, not in the suffix. 

An interesting passage (pp. 30—33) deals 
with supposed instances of the Greek xara 
in composition with Latin words, e.g. capro- 
nae comae = ca(ta)pronae. When, however. 
castigo is identified with xatracrifo, it is fair 
to ask whether the word may not be more 
naturally connected with the substantive 
castus -%s, an ascetic observance. Compare 
JSastigium and fastus ; perhaps also fatis and 
Jatigo. Onp. 34 it is suggested that caperare 
is katadépew. Whatever may be the truth, 
the right form of the word is not capero but 
caperro: Gloss. Vat. p. 29 34 (Goetz) caper- 
ratum, and so the best MSS. of Paulus p. 48 
M, Nonius p. 8, Apuleius Jet. 9 16, 
Martianus Capella 5 509. 

Macellum, Dr. Stowasser 
Semitic word, mi-khela or 


thinks, is a 
ma-khela = 
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Spupaxros, and macellotae in Varro L.L. 
5 146 is its Semitic plural macelloth. 
What then, if any, is the relation of 
macellum to maceries, a wall or enclosure ? 
The words have all the appearance of 
being connected, although Prudentius, a 
poor authority on metre, chooses to write 
maceries. 

On adsentari (p. 15) the author remarks 
‘adsentari und seine Sippe stellen alle mir 
zuginglichen Quellen unter sentire. The 
present writer may be allowed to say that 
he had more than two years ago protested 
against this proceeding (‘ Contributions 
to Latin Lexicography’ p. 312). Dr. 
Stowasser’s identification of sent- in adsen- 
tari (why not also in sentio?) with the 
participle of swm seems very plausible. The 
identification of scutiea with Scythica virga 


(Scythae pellis in Martial 10 62 8) is no doubt 


right ; but it should be mentioned that Fried- 
linder had already anticipated it in his note 
on the passage of Martial. 

There are some good emendations in this 
pamphlet, as in the preceding one. One 
in particular should be noticed. In Varro 
LL. 5 147 Spengel edits appellatum 
macellum ... . quod ibi domus fuerit, cui cog- 
nomen fuit Macellus. For fuerit Stowasser 
would read fwris, from Paulus p. 125 M 
macellum dictum a Macello quodam, qui 
exercebat in urbe latrocinia. 

H. NErriesuir. 


Persiana. Door Dr. VAN WAGENINGEN Jr. 
Programme van het Gymnasium te 
Groningen voor het jaar 1891—1892. 
Groningen : Oppenheim, 1891. (pp. 67.) 


A. TRANSLATION of Persius into Dutch, 
preceded by 25 pages of Latin notes on 
various passages. The notes do not lay 
claim to any great width or depth of learn- 
ing, but contain points of interest, and 
should not be neglected by students of 
Persius. iETeNE 


STAEHELIN’S GNOSTIC SOURCES OF HIPPOLYTUS. 


Texte und Untersuchungen VI. Band, Heft 3. 
Die Gnostischen Quellen Hippolyts im seine 
Hauptschrift gegen die Haretiker, von Hans 
STanHELIN. (Leipzig, 1890.) Mk. 1.50. 


In Hermathena, 1885, Dr. Salmon published 
an article entitled ‘The Cross References in 


the Philosophumena. In this he propounded 
a new theory as to the sources used by 
Hippolytus in the compilation of this work. 
He had been struck through constant reading 
with the curious similarities both in argu- 
ment and expression that are to be found in 
the accounts given of the various schools. 
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It seems plain, and is indeed generally ad- 
mitted, that the accounts singled out for 
discussion are documents incorporated by 
Hippolytus and not written by him. Dr. 
Salmon’s suspicions were aroused by the 
coincidences, and led him to doubt the 
genuineness of these documents. He sug- 
gested that Hippolytus had purchased one 
or two genuine Gnostic treatises and had 
thus become known as an eager collector of 
such literature. The demand created the 
supply, and the unscrupulous dealer promptly 
proceeded to forge some more. These were 
accepted by the unwary saint, and inserted 
as the authentic statements of the doctrines 
of the respective sects. Inthe rest of the 
paper Dr. Salmon brought forward some 
instances of similarity which seemed to 
imply a common author. 

In the treatise before us Staehelin has 
carried out a systematic development and 
defence of the hints and views of Dr. Salmon. 
He passes over with a few paragraphs the 
unsuspected portions of the Philosophwmena. 
He then passes to the suspected portions. 
He enumerates in this group nine documents, 
viz. those treating of the Naasenes, Monoi- 
mus, the Peratae, the Sethians, Justin, 
Simon Magus, the Valentinian system, the 
system of Basilides, and the Docetae. Eight 
of these show close affinities. As to the use 
made of them he concludes that Hippolytus 
depended most on written sources which he 
had not long known, which he quotes as he 
found them before him, and the odd co- 
incidences of which could not have been due 
to him. He then proceeds to a detailed 
comparison of the documents with each 
other. He gives first a general comparison 
and maintains that almost the same views 
lie at the root of all while certain stand 
very near to each other. In all we have a 
history of the unfolding of God and the 
world, which, with modifications, moves on 
essentially the same lines in both the monis- 
tic and dualistic systems and in the 
systems where monistic and dualistic views 
intersect. In most of the documents he 
finds a double view of the Person of Jesus 
and the qualifications necessary for final re- 
demption. After pointing out these and 
other similarities he deals with individual 
points of contact of which he mentions five 
classes : viz. plays on words, on which how- 
ever he lays small stress, common specula- 
tions, unusual words and rare expressions, 
whole sentences in common, common quota- 
tions from Scripture. But if they belong to 
the same time the date has still to be deter- 
mined. For this Staehelin has two criteria, 
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the form and method of the quotations from 
Scripture and the general character of the 
accounts. He thinks Scripture is treated 
and quoted in these documents as only later 
Gnostics would have done, and in particular 
the New Testament is quoted as Scripture 
just asthe Old. He dates them from the time 
of Hippolytus himself. Finally he tests these 
results by a comparison of the systems as 
delineated by Hippolytus with the accounts 
of Irenaeus and Clement of Alexandria. 
Some of the sects are of course known to us 
only from Hippolytus, but the accounts he 
gives of the rest often differ materially from 
those of our other authorities. This also is 
reckoned against his version. So in the main 
Staehelin comes to the same conclusion as 
Dr. Salmon. 

It is plainly very difficult to criticise 
satisfactorily such a work where the con- 
clusions rest on so much detailed comparison 
of the different documents. Still it must be 
said that the theory is beset by many 
difficulties of which Staehelin is by no 
means unconscious, but yet to which he has 
perhaps attached too little weight. If we 
could assert that each sect kept its books 
entirely to itself we might feel far more 
force in Staehelin’s arguments. But he 
makes no attempt to shake the evidence on 
which the opposite view rests, indeed he 
expressly says ‘we know (cf. Frag. Mur. v. 
81 sq7., Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 17 p. 897, 
Orig. Hom. 34 in Luc., Bardesanes &c.) that 
Gnostic writings passed from one school to 
another.’ Then we must credit the author 
not simply with amazing fertility of 
imagination, but with a speculative depth 
and insight not inferior to that of Valen- 
tinus himself, yet working in different docu- 
ments on very different planes. Further, 
how did he contrive to palm them off as 
genuine on Hippolytus? We could have 
believed it more easily of Epiphanius. These 
strange coincidences may be often accidental ; 
often they are striking at first sight, but 
much less so on examination. Sometimes 
we are compelled to postulate a no longer 
extant source, or a current opinion of which 
no other trace has been preserved. Thus 
Dr. Salmon quotes as a coincidence which 
proves borrowing the mention of the attrac- 
tion of gold exercised by the spine of the 
sea-hawk. Even though no reference to this 
be discovered outside the Philosophwmena 
the alleged fact must have been known, or 
the allusion would have found no point of 
contact in the reader’s mind. 

The main point of interest is, of course, 
the authenticity of the quotation from 
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Basilides. The system as given by Hip- 
polytus is so superior in originality and 
depth to that given by Irenaeus that only a 
very stringent proof, such as Staehelin 
has not given, will suffice to demonstrate 
its spuriousness. It has been proved by Dr. 
Hort in his article on Basilides (Dictionary 
of Christian Biography) and more fully by Dr. 
Drummond in a yet unpublished paper (‘ Does 
Basilides quote the Fourth Gospel ?’) that 
Clement of Alexandria must be ranked not, as 
byStaehelin, with Irenaeus but with Hippoly- 
tus. We have thus valuable evidence for 
the authenticity of this quotation. And if 
we admit this, while it does not disprove 
Staehelin’s views as to the rest, it does 
shake our confidence in the accuracy of his 
conclusions. 
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Our attitude should be one of suspense 
until the work has been tested by a searching 
examination. If some one would see if similar 
coincidences could be discovered in less dis- 
puted accounts in Hippolytus and elsewhere, 
we might be nearer a solution. If they pre- 
sented similar phenomena, their weight 
would crush the theory. At the same time 
we owe Staehelin a great debt for the re- 
search and labour undertaken, the ability 
with which he has formed and the lucidity 
with which he has stated his conclusions. 

Harnack has added two short papers: 
‘Seven new Fragments of the Syllogisms of 
Apelles’ and ‘Gwynn’s Caius and Hippoly- 
tus Fragments.’ 

A. 8S. PEAKE. 





HARRIS ON THE CODEX SANGALLENSIS (A). 


The Codex Sangallensis (A). A Study in the 
Teat of the Old Latin Gospels. By J. 
Renpew Harris, Professor of Biblical 
Languages and Literature in Haverford 
College, Pennsylvania. Cambridge. At 
the University Press. 3s. 


Proressor Renpet Harris has_ speedily 
followed up his work on the Codex Bezae by 
a study of another bilingual MS., the Codex 
Sangallensis of the ninth century. In the 
former work he showed that the Latin of 
Codex Bezae is rarely accommodated to the 
Greek, but the Greek almost always to the 
Latin ; hence he was able to throw light on 
the genesis of Western readings, and to 
show that the leading versions go back to a 
common origin in a Western Bilingual, the 
text of which was coloured by the opinions 
prevailing in the second century ; the struc- 
ture of the Latin, moreover, being barbarous 
in the extreme and full of African vul- 
garisms. Hvery Old Latin text helps to the 
recovery of the lost forms. 

The Latin text of A (referred to as 6) has 
been held, ex. gr. by Dr. Hort, to be simply 
the Vulgate, partially adapted to the Greek. 
Professor Harris shows that it is not a true 
Vulgate but contains an Old Latin element 
which ought not to be neglected. Thus in 
John xxi. 12 we have ‘discumbentium dis- 
cipulorum,’ a combination of the Vulgate 
and a modification of the Old Latin more 
correct reading. In the old version ‘dis- 
cens’ was regularly used instead of ‘disci- 
pulus,’ a circumstance which perplexed the 


later scribes who sometimes ‘corrected’ for 
example ‘ discentium’ into ‘ descendentium ’ 
or ‘discendentium’ as in Luke xix. 37. In 
the text just quoted Veronensis has ‘ dis- 
centium, which in the copy followed by 
the Vulgate was conjecturally altered to 
‘diseumbentium’ while ‘ discipulorum’ was 
substituted by a more judicious seribe. 

There is a considerable number of these 
double renderings in 6, showing that it is 
really a combination of two texts, giving 
us in fact a selected body of Old Latin 
variants. 

In our notice of Professor Harris’ study 
of Codex Bezae we alluded though slightly 
to the African pleonasms such as ‘posses- 
sionem hereditatis’ for ‘hereditatem.’ It 
may be noted, by the way, that the words in 
the Te Deum ‘majesty of thy glory’ have 
probably come to us from a similar pleonasm 
in Isa. vi. 3. Now sometimes the MSS. 
bifureate over such a pleonasm, some taking 
one of the two words and some another. 
Thus in Matth. v. 4 a has ‘hereditate possi- 
debunt, 6 ‘possidebunt’ and d (Latin of 
D) ‘hereditabunt,’ while 6 re-combines the 
two in ‘hereditabunt vel possidebunt.’ 
Similarly in Matth. xix. 29 and xxv. 34, and 
in Luke x. 25 and xviii. 18; in each of 
which a 6 have the verb ‘ possideo, d 
‘heredito’ and 6 the alternative. 

Where 6 differs from the Vulgate it 
usually differs in company with a good Old 
Latin MS., and when it differs from the 
best Old Latin text it often contains a 
reading exceeding theirs in antiquity. A 
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noticeable example is Matth. xxv. 6 ‘ pausa- 
verunt’ (the verb from which the French 
‘poser’ and through it our ‘ pose’ and ‘ com- 
pose’ have come). Here 8 seems to have 
preserved a fragment of the second century 
translation. 

A. very rare word again is ‘ sinistralibus ’ 
Matth. xxy. 41; the rarity of which suggests 
that it comes from the original translation. 
So, again, Matth. xxviii. 19 where 6 gives 
‘docete [= abd vg] vel disciplinate vel 
discipulos facite’ ; the second being doubtless 
the primitive reading. Professor Harris 
gives a tabular view of these double ren- 
derings. 

The glosses in Sangallensis are sometimes 
of interest. The ignorance shown by the 
scribe sufficiently proves that these are not 
his own comments but are derived from an 
older source. An interesting example is 
Mark ix. 23. Here the received Greek text 
reads 6 d& “Inaods cirey ait, To <i dvvacat 
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muotedoat, the last word being omitted by 
NSBCLA and among Latin MSS. by &. The 
Old Latin is supposed to support the addition 
of ‘credere’ here, but what do we find? 6 
and d indeed have ‘si potes credere’ and d 
carries the addition back into the Greek; 
but the reading of @ which is quoted in 
support of the same is ‘quid est si quid 
potes? si potes credere. This is clearly a 
gloss on an original ‘si quid potes.’ San- 
gallensis exhibits a similar gloss in a simpler 
form ‘si potes -+ eredere’ where ++ is a 
common symbol = ‘id est.’ If this repre- 
sents, as it certainly must, an original gloss, 
we have before us at once the origin of the 
addition ‘credere’ and a fresh instance of 
the influence of the Latin on the Greek 
text. T. K. Asgort. 


1 Tregelles in giving the reading of @ represents 
“quid est’ as the rendering of +é. The Coptic 
version also has (as rendered by Wilkins) ‘quid est 
hoe si potes aliquid.’ 





SINKER’S LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
by Roperr Sinker, D.D., Librarian of 
Trinity College. Cambridge: Deighton, 
Bell and Co., 1891. pp. viii. 136. 15s. 


Tue Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
is not an ordinary college library, either in 
building or contents. Rather, it ranks as a 
sister library of the Library of the Univer- 
sity. It can claim a pedigree from the 
14th century, being the descendant of the 
libraries of the old Michael-house and the 
King’s Hall, foundations of 1324 and 1337, 
although of the books of the older collec- 
tions only two or three remain—waifs of the 
‘domus Michaelis.’ But Trinity Library 
had no bodily existence until the close of 
the 16th century. The building, afterwards 
converted to other uses, was only begun 
between 1592 and 1598, and was finished 
between 1599 and 1601; and for the rapid 
growth of the collections by gift of many 
donors it was soon found all too small. 
Barrow, who succeeded to the Mastership in 
1673, failing to stir the Heads of Houses to 
build for their University a rival to the 
Sheldonian Theatre, showed them how he 
at least could raise a handsome library for 
his own college ; then and there pegged out 
the ground, gathered subscriptions, called in 
Wren—and the present noble building was 
the result. Begun in 1676, it was finished 


in 1690; Grinling Gibbons’s carvings en- 
riched it in 1691—3, and by 1695 the books 
were in position on the shelves. 

There is a romance in the history of such 
a library which no ordinary public library 
can hope for. The publie library may in- 
deed have traditions and associations, but 
they are known to the few, and are not cared 
for by the many ; and so they fade away and 
die. The traditions and associations of the 
library of a great House are known to its 
members, cherished by them and handed on ; 
and so they flourish and live. The practical 
German, von Uffenbach, who visited Trinity 
in 1710, could see only a sordid motive in 
the arrangement of the books, ‘not accord- 
ing to subjects, but according to bene- 
factors ’—(alas!) ‘probably done to allure 
others by such good examples.’ Happily 
von Uffenbach had no chance of becoming 
the librarian, to elaborate a beautiful (and 
workable or unworkable) system—and the 
net was spread not in vain. How happily 
nob in vain may be read in Dr. Sinker’s 
account of gift on gift and bequest on 
bequest from members of the House, from 
early days down to our own when Grylls 
left his ten thousand scarce books and a large 
share of Whewell’s library was gathered in. 
Only one blot mars this happy tale. 
Who was the unpatriotic Fellow who scared 
away a hovering legacy of French literature 
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with the cry, ‘Nonsense! there are far 
more books in the library already than any 
one can read!’—a ery worthy of von Uffen- 
bach? The legacy flew away and was 
scattered to the winds. And Dr. Sinker, 
more Christian than Librarian, does not 
name the culprit. 

Those who would learn or have their 
memory refreshed about the contents of 
this famous library must read Dr. Sinker’s 
interesting chapters on the Manuscripts and 
the Incunabula and the early English 
printed books. Out of 80,000 volumes, 
nearly 2000 are MSS. A few score San- 
skrit, not three score Hebrew, repre- 
sent oriental literature. But in the 
Greek series we have the curious Codex 
Augiensis of the Pauline Epistles, of the 
9th century, once Bentley’s. Of early 
Latin classics there is a Livy from Canter- 
bury, of the 12th century ; a Juvenal and 
Persius of the 9th or 10th century ; and a 
Persius of the 12th century. Among Ser- 
vice-books, the Ely pontifical of the 12th 
century, and two Sarum Missals of the 15th 
century ; and, better known, the Psalter of 
Eadwin of Canterbury of the 12th century, 
a descendant of the Utrecht Psalter. 
Among the English MSS. are_ several 
Wyelitfite volumes, a good Piers Plowman 
of the 15th, the poem of Generydes of the 
14th, and a volume of Homilies of the 12th 
century. A curious MS., in the Gale collec- 
tion, is a Bohemian chronicle, of the 14th 
century. 
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A collection of five hundred Incunabula 
is no mean one; and of this number the 
Grylls bequest is answerable for three hun- 
dred. Of Caxtons there are four. Among 
the many other rare books, we note a copy 
of the Mentz Cicero de Officiis, of 1466 ; 
among the early English books, a Tindale’s 
New Testament; portion of the Sarum 
Antiphonary of 1519 made up, with char- 
acteristic perseverance, by Henry Bradshaw 
from leaves scattered as fly-leaves through a 
part of the collection ; the Sarum Manual 
printed at Rouen in 1554; a Primer of 
1545 ; and two Marian Primers of 1555. 

We can only just mention the great 
Capell collection of Shakspeare literature ; 
and remind the reader that in Trinity 
Library rest a volume of Milton’s autograph 
poems, Thackeray’s ‘Esmond,’ and other 
autographs of modern writers. 

* Dr. Sinker’s last chapter is devoted to a 
sketch of the curious history of the Byron 
statue. It will be new to many that, 
repulsed from Westminster Abbey, it lay 
for years in the Custom House vaults and 
only found its way to Cambridge rather by 
accident than design. Those who care not 
for books may at all events gratify the 
sight by gazing on Thorwaldsen’s fine work, 
like Dr. Sinker’s two American visitors who 
came purposely to see it and ‘certainly paid 
not the least attention to anything else in 
the Library.’ 

pve. 





BOISSIER’S ZA FIN DU PAGANISME. 


La Fin du Paganisme. Etude sur les der- 
nieres luttes religieuses en Occident au 
quatriéme siécle, par Gaston BolssIEr. 
Paris : Hachette et Cie. 2vols. 15 fres. 


M. Borsster’s work is best described as a 
series of essays on the relation of heathen 
thought and education to Christian literature 
in the West before and during the barbarian 
invasions. It stretches over the whole 
period from Tertullian to Salvian; but the 
omission of Arnobius and Lactantius, and 
the scanty space allotted to writers like 
Ambrose and Jerome, are enough to show 
that no serious effort is made to cover the 
ground. 

As a collection however of essays the 
work is excellent of its kind, and very sug- 
gestive. Its weakest portion is the somewhat 


overgrown preliminary review of the policy 
of the Christian emperors. The proper 
introduction is a general account of educa- 
tion, with a strong defence of the rhetorical 
methods then in use. After this comes a 
review of Tertullian de Pallio as a mere jeu 
d’esprit,anda fuller account of Minucius Felix, 
for whom the date 215 is adopted. The pro- 
posal to derive the speech of Caecilius from 
Fronto is rejected. After this comes a leap 
of more than 150 years to the studies of 
Augustine at Cassisiacum and those of 
Jerome ; and the first volume concludes with 
an appendix on the extent of the Perse- 
cutions. 

The second and more important volume 
begins with Christian romance and poetry. 
After glancing at the Apocryphal Gospels, 
the Shepherd of Hermas and Commodianus, 
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M. Boissier gives fuller accounts of Paulinus 
of Nola and Prudentius. Next he turns to 
heathen society as pictured by Symmachus 
and Macrobius. It was frivolous enough, 
and its avoidance of Christianity amounted 
to a ‘conspiracy of silence,’ but the ideas of 
its gross corruption derived from Ammianus 
and Jerome are exaggerated. The next 
subject discussed is the removal of the altar 
of Victory, with a digression on Claudian, 
and afterwards Augustine’s de Civitate Devis 
discussed. By this time it has been shown 
that Paulinus, Prudentius, and Augustine 
(and Christian writers generally, except the 
Sibyllines and Commodianus) are thoroughly 
loyal to the Empire. But was Christianity 
responsible for its decay 4 
answered with an emphatic negative. Re- 
ligious quarrels may have done some harm ; 
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This question is: 
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but the decay of publie spirit, of population, 
of military virtue, and of literature date 
back to times long before the victory of 
Christianity. The work concludes with a 
review of the later writings of Augustine 
and the History of Orosius, who still cherish 
hope that the Empire may recover itself as 
in the days of Gallienus; and of Salvian’s 
de Gubernatione Det, where its fall is recog- 
nized as a fait accompli. The church was 
faithful to the Empire as long as the Empire 
remained. 

There is still much to be done before we 
can fully understand the strange mixture of 
heathenism with Christian thought in the 
fourth century ; and M. Boissier has given 
us a welcome contribution to the work. 


H. M. Gwar. 





ELLIS’S FACSIMILES FROM LATIN 


XX Facsimiles from Latin MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library, selected and arranged 
by R. Enuis, M.A., Reader in Latin 
Literature. Oxford (Privately Printed), 
1891. 


Tis is a second series of photographic 
facsimiles of Latin Classical MSS. printed 
by Professor Robinson Ellis for the use of 
his pupils. Although intended thus for 
private circulation, the series deserves 
notice as a result of the useful undertaking 
of the Clarendon Press, announced not long 
ago, to provide scholars with photographs 
from the Bodleian MSS. at an extremely 


SIHLER’S LEXICON TO 


A Complete Lexicon of the Latinity of Caesar's 
Gallic War, by EB. G. Simrer, Ph.D. 
Boston, Ginn and Co., 1891, pp. 188. 


Ir is the aim of the author of this book ‘to 
furnish an exhaustive vocabulary and wsus 
loqguendi, along with the greatest possible 
compactness’ of the seven commentarii of 
Caesar’s own authorship. ‘It is independent 
of the works of Merguet and Meusel.’ The 
text of Holder’s critical edition has been 
used, but for the sake of completeness many 
textual variations have been noticed. 
NO. L. VOL. VI. 


MSS. IN THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 


low charge. Here we have twenty fac- 
similes, printed in quarto, at a cost of three- 
pence apiece. The execution is all that can 
be desired. The selection covers the seven 
centuries commencing with the ninth and 
ending with the fifteenth ; and begins with 
a beautiful MS. of Ovid, called in the Table 
of Contents a ‘ Welsh MS. of Saec. TX,’ and 
written in a native hand. Professor Ellis 
provides no letter-press. Perhaps, when he 
has issued a few more series, he may be in- 
duced to re-issue the whole with descriptions 
of the MSS. 
EB. M. T. 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. 


A special lexicon of this kind, if it is to 
be of real service, must have three qualities, 
viz. completeness, logical and __ scientific 
word-treatment, and convenience of ar- 
rangement. This work is reasonably com- 
plete. Sometimes a quotation is obscure 
because of its brevity : for example B. @. v. 
58, 5 submittit cohortes equilibus subsidio is 
given (s.v. eqgues) as subsidio mittere. Not 
only are we left in doubt as to whether the 
noun to be supplied is in the accusative or 
dative, but we are deceived as to the verb 
actually employed—the two points for which 
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the quotation is especially needed. It 
would have been a welcome addition if at 
the beginning or end of an article any note- 
worthy particulars as to the form, use, or 
oceurrence of the word had been regularly 
given (just as the old form of genitive im ¢ is 
given under «cies, init.). We should not be 
compelled, for example, to look through the 
entire article certws to learn that the super- 
lative is found but once. 

In that most important essential of a 
lexicon, the logical treatment of the mean- 
ings and usages of words, this book is weak. 
For instance, under ratio the original mean- 
ing ‘reckoning’ is first given, followed by 
twelve other meanings: in the following 
order: ‘list,’ ‘method,’ ‘consideration,’ ‘ ac- 
count,’ ‘system,’ ‘account,’ ‘ calculation,’ 
‘reason, ‘manner,’ ‘plan,’ ‘computation,’ 
and ‘measure.’ These definitions are itali- 
cized and each is separated from the pre- 
ceding by a dash, with no sign to indicate 
their relation to the original. It will be 
seen that with the exception of the first 
two definitions (and the second should pro- 
bably be ‘estimate’ instead of ‘list,’ ef. 
B. Gi, 29, 1) the order follows no logical 
principle. Examination of the citations 
shows that the meaning of the word in 
several passages is misunderstood, and hence 
some citations are misplaced: e.g. maiore 
ratione B.G. viii. 21, 1 does not mean ‘more 
methodically,’ but ‘ with more judgment and 
ability’ and hence cannot be classed under 
‘manner, and so with the seventh meaning 
‘account’ and others. This word is merely 
an illustration of the lack of perspective in 
word-treatment throughout. Unessentials 
receive as much prominence as essentials, 
sometimes more: e.g. in treating conjunc- 
tions (ef. sed) the occurrences of the word 
are given in full ‘after a semicolon,’ ‘ after 
a comma,’ and ‘after a period.’ This classi- 
fication is utterly worthless in itself and 
doubly so in view of the varying punctua- 
tion of the various editions. Hand, Draeger, 
or any standard lexicon would have sug- 
gested the proper method of treatment of 
such words, and none of them a better 
method than Meusel. 

Perhaps as serious a defect as the one just 
mentioned is the disregard for the conveni- 
ence of the student shown by the unsystem- 
atic arrangement of the lexical material. 
In giving citations sometimes the alphabet- 
ical order with reference to the accompany- 
ing verb, adjective, or noun is followed (cf. 
magnus), sometimes in the case of nouns 
the order of cases (cf. jlawmen), sometimes 
the numerical order of the books (which 
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should always be observed when possible), 
but most often the order is apparently hap- 
hazard (ef. fuga, oppidum) : consequently the 
numerical reference is often the only clue 
one has in consulting this lexicon for a 
particular passage. If the admirable method 
laid down by Meusel in his preface had 
been adopted, it would have relieved this 
book from one of its gravest faults. Most 
surprising, however, is the almost total 
absence of typographical devices for giving 
perspicuity to the word-treatment and 
showing at a glance the relation of one 
portion of an article to another. 

In marking the quantity of long vowels 
and in spelling, the author is inconsistent. 
As regards the latter he tells us that ‘it is 
very probable that such variations (as volgus, 
vulgus, ete.) present but examples of the 
fluctuation or transition in progress during 
the Ciceronian age.’ But however true this 
may be, should not a work of this sort 
follow the orthography that etymology has 
established or that is preferable for other 
reasons? Yet our author gives exw] and 
extinguere alongside of exsistere (though s.v. 
ab he gives existere) and actually makes two 
separate words of recipero and recupero, vin- 
clum and vinculum, subministrare and sum- 
ministrare (following Holder’s Index), giving 
under each its definition and occurrences 
according to the manuscript spelling. All 
that is necessary in such cases is a state- 
ment of the variation under the preferred 
spelling and a cross-reference from the 
other. Convenience at least demands that 
the article should not be divided. But our 
author is not consistent in following out his 
own principle. He gives swmmittere as the 
approved form with no reference to the 
other spelling, yet in every occurrence of 
the word elsewhere in the book spells it 
submittere. 

We find a number of false interpretations 
also—the more surprising in view of Dr. 
Sihler’s long study of Caesar. One illus- 
tration will suffice. We are told (s.v. fuga) 
that in B.G. i. 18, 10 (reperiebat Caesar, quod 
proelium equestre adversum esset Jactum, 
initium eius fugae factum a Dumnorige ete.) 
fuga is equivalent to proelium equestre adver- 
sum. But this is merely the familiar use of 
the demonstrative, eivs referring not directly 
to anything mentioned before but only to 
some cause, result, or attendant circumstance 
of the preceding noun: compare is pavor 
Liv. xxi. 46, 7. The translation of the 
phrase is ‘the beginning of the flight atten- 
dant on this defeat.’ We notice further 
that in giving English equivalents of Latin 
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words distinctions between English syno- 
nyms are frequently blurred : e.g. ‘ system’ is 
scarcely the meaning of ratio in B.G. iv. 17, 
3 rationem pontis hane instituit. Perhaps 
many of the defects in word-treatment find 
their explanation in this lack of apprecia- 
tion of the finer distinctions of the language, 
which is detected also in frequent ambigu- 
ities of expression and in such un-English 
idioms as ‘on flight’ (s.v. fuga). A number 
of false references have been met with in 
only a cursory examination. 

We have dwelt on the short-comings of 
this book because we have felt that the 
author has not fully appreciated what 
scholars demand in a special lexicon. The 
book claims too much. It is an admirable 
index, better than Holder’s because it con- 


Ilios et Iliade: les ruines d’Ilios—la formation de 
V’Iliade—essai de restauration de l'Iliade primi- 
tive—l’Olympe et l'art Homériques. Par Gaston 
Sorrats, 8S. J. Paris, Bouillon, 1892. 

FATHER Sorrals writes avowedly for schoolboys, and 

his work makes no such claim either to originality or 

profundity as to demand a lengthy notice in the 

Classical Review. His first section is a rather bare 

précis of the results of Schliemann’s discoveries at 

Hissarlik: the last is an aesthetic study of the 

principles of Homeric art and mythology which con- 

tributes nothing very new to a well-worn theme. 

The essay towards a restoration of the primitive 

Iliad is the part which merits the most attention : 

but even this is in principle only a popular presenta- 

tion of the views advocated by M. Maurice Croiset 
in his first volume of the History of Greek Literature. 

And where Father Sortais departs from his original 

it is not for the better. 

To the general theory set forth by M. Croiset and 
expounded by M. Sortais, that the Iliad is a growth, 
I should be the last to offer any objection in prin- 
ciple. The exposition of the difficulties involved in 
the acceptance of the Iliad as the work of one man, 
planned on a uniform design, is, as we expect from 
a Frenchman, luminous, aud for those who are pre- 
pared to receive it, convincing. Needless to add 
that when the theory has to be applied constructively, 
it lays itself open to criticism like all the rest. It is 
brietly as follows. There is a series of primitive 
lays, treating of the great scenes of the Wrath of 
Achilles. They are not completely independent, as 
the school of Lachmann would have it, nor com- 
pletely consecutive, as is argued by those who would 
reconstruct & primitive poem of the Wrath. They 
are separate rhapsodies, each forming a whole sufti- 
cient for a recitation, but are at the same time con- 
nected by the thread of a common subject. Subse- 
quent bards added to these similar rhapsodies 
expanding the older theme: these are classed as 
‘chants de développement.’ Finally all these lays 
were made into the Iliad as we have it by the 
addition of ‘chants de raceord,’ by which the lays 
were joined together into the semblance of a con- 
tinuous poem. 

The primitive Tiad consists of the following parts. 
1. The quarrel and the promise of Zeus, book i. 2. 
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tains much useful matter that does not 
properly belong to an index ; but as a scien- 
tific and convenient ‘complete lexicon of the 
Latinity of Caesar’s Gallic War,’ we are 
obliged to say that it is far from being what 
we should have wished. There is need of 
such a lexicon. This book could well be 
made the basis for it. But it must contain 
fuller citations, the subject-matter must be 
more carefully and scientifically handled, it 
must be more convenient in its arrangement 
and more advantage must be taken of the 
work of other lexicographers to Caesar. 
We hope that a second edition of Dr. 
Sihler’s work will furnish us with such a 
lexicon. 
Epwarp Capps. 


Vale University. 


The defeat of the Achaians, book xi. 3. The 
embassy to Achilles, book ix. 4. The Patrokleia, 
xvi. 5. The grief of Achilles, xviii. 1-242. 6. 
The reconciliation, xix. 1-275. 7. The parting of 
Hector and Andromache, vi. 313-528. 8. The death 
of Hector, xxi. 525-611, xxii. 9. The ransoming 
of Hector, xxiv. 

Of course an elastic theory like this has obvious 
advantages: for if any inconsistency between two 
lays of the primitive Iliad is pointed out the author 
can always take refuge in the plea that the original 
Iliad never formed a complete whole. But then one 
does not see why the lays should be called an ‘ Iliad’ 
at all. The same objection may be raised as against 
Lachmann’s theory. How didit come to pass that all 
these lays should be composed on one small incident 
of the Trojan.war, if they were not meant from the 
first to be one poem? In fact the whole conception, 
whatever MM. Croiset and Sortais may think, is buta 
restatement of Lachmann’s position. It introduces 
moreover difficulties of its own in the conception of 
a second class of lays meant to develop the ‘primi- 
tive Iliad.’ Father Sortais rashly multiplies these 
by his own additions to Croiset; by the reference, 
that is, of the episodes 3, 7, and 9, to the 
original lays. He holds for instance, rightly no 
doubt, that the wall round the camp was unknown 
to the primitive poet: but he quite forgets that it 
comes into the scene of the embassy. Or at all 
events, if he does not forget that it comes in, he 
forgets to translate the lines in which it is men- 
tioned : he does not say a word about rejecting them, 
for which there is indeed not the least reason. As 
for the parting of Hector and Andromache, how is 
it possible to class this among lays which are con- 
nected by their relation to the great story of the 
Wrath of Achilles? The Wrath of Achilles has 
nothing to do with the scene. And what excuse is 
there for separating this episode from the preceding 
description of the return of Hector from the field 
and his visit to Paris and Helen? Unless it be so 
separated, it is clear that it cannot be transposed, as 
Father Sortais would have it, to come immediately 
before the death of Hector: for it is intimately 
related to the Diomedeia. 

The principle which has guided him in making 
these additions to the theory which he is copying is 

o 2 
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quite clear. He is profoundly impressed, as every 
one must be, with the beauty of these scenes, and 
he has not the heart to say that they belong toa 
later part of the poem. He is in short still under 
the ban of the prejudice which regards ‘late’ as 
identical with ‘inferior.’ It is not too much to say 
that until he has cast aside this pernicious ‘ idol’ he 
is not likely to do much for the advance of Homeric 
criticism, except in helping to shake the prevailing 
belief in the unity of the J/iad. There I gladly 
welcome him as a somewhat misguided but useful 
ally. 
WALTER LEAF, 


Il Riso e il Pianto in Omero: Studio di Virrorto 
GRAZIADEI. Rome, 1890. 


Tuts tract makes no claim to be philological or 
critical : it is a study of the Homeric gods and men 
from the standpoint of modern psychology, as set 
forth by Darwin, Spencer, and Bain, whom Graziadei 
frequently quotes. With this is combined a good 
deal of aesthetic and literary criticism, as may be 
expected: but this is of course on rather well-worn 
tracks, and the freshness of presentation depends 
chiefly on the comparison of the emotional condition 
of the Homeric Greeks with that of children which 
the doctrine of evolution would lead us to expect. 
The work is not one which can be fairly illustrated 
by short quotations, for the style is somewhat 
rhetorical and diffuse: but the reader will find it, if 
Imay judge from my own experience, fairly inter- 
esting, if not particularly instructive. 
Wiest: 


Homeri Odyssea. Recensuit ArrHuRUS Lup- 
wicH. Editio Minor. Teubner, 1890. Mk. 1.50. 
Homeri Odyssea. In usum scholarum edidit et 


commentario instruxit J. LA Rocur. Vindobonae 
(Tempsky), Lipsiae (Freytag): 1892. 2 Mk. 
Commentar zu Homers Odyssee. Von J. LA 


Rocue, Heft 1: Gesang I-VI. Tempsky, Freytag. 
1891. 1 Mk. 


THE publication of school texts of Homer goes on 
apace in Germany. Ludwich’s hardly calls for 
notice, as it is merely a reprint from his larger 
critical edition, which is elsewhere discussed. La 
Roche’s on the other hand is perhaps to be taken as 
an authoritative expression of his latest views: but 
as no critical information is given either in text or 
commentary it is not easy to deal with it in this way. 
He certainly however does not adhere to his own 
earlier critical text. For instance he now reads in ¢ 
286 (kal D GAAn veuer@ ris Toad ye péCor) veuecau’, 
on the ground that it is required by the following 
optative. On the other hand he will have none of 
the far more likely conjecture amotvovow for amotbvov- 
ow in ¢ 269. Can this be because the latter is 
adopted by Ludwich ? 

The commentary proper is quite elementary and 
only suited for the lower forms at schools, There is 
however an appendix of more general interest in 
which various points of Homeric language are 
discussed and illustrated at some length. The 
Homeric use of the participle, for instance, covers 
more than eight pages. W. L. 


The Discourses of Epictetus with the Encheir- 
idion and fragments, reprinted from the 
translation of Grorcr Lonc. Bell and Sons. 
1891. 10s. 6d. 


THE praise bestowed on the translation of Antoninus 
in a late number of this Zeview may be extended to 
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that of Epictetus, so far as the general appearance of 
the book is concerned, and the satisfaction one 
naturally feels in reading a translation which was 
evidently a labour of love to the translator. At the 
same time it is right to point out that the Epictetus 
at all events is not without grave defects, as regards 
(1) the text chosen, (2) the accuracy, (3) the intel- 
ligibleness and ease of the version. 

(1.) ILI. 20. 10 is thus translated : ‘The exercise 
master does right when he says: Raise him up with 
both hands, and the heavier he is, so much the more 
is my advantage.’ Ina note it is said ‘ the meaning 
is not clear if we follow the original text. Schweig- 
hiiuser cannot see the sense ‘‘ with both hands” in 
the Greek, nor can I.’ It is true that Schweighiuser 
gives in the text the reading apov brep auporépas, but 
in his note he suggests apov trepoy auporepais, which 
is accepted by Diibner in the Didot edition, and gives 
the sense ‘raise the club with both hands.’ In the 
same chapter § 13 L. translates ‘ What will you do 
with death ? Why, what else than that it shall do 
you honour, or that it shall show you, by act through 
it, What a man is who follows the will of nature ?’ 
The Greek which L. attempts to render by the last 
clause is 7j iva deity oe Epyw OC abrod Ti eat bvOpwros 
k.T.A., justly characterized by Schweighiuser as scabra 
oratio, and for which we read in Dibner va Se fins 
€pyx«.7.A. In like manner Fragments 29 and 35, 
which have been put into intelligible shape by Diibner, 
are vainly attacked in their old shape by L. 

(2.) I. 7. 30 ‘If then I shall make a mistake in 
these matters may I not have killed my father?’ 
This is L.'s translation of &y ody év tobTo1s mAavnOa, 
Bh Tt Tov maTépa améxrewva ; altogether mistaking the 
force of un 7. Mrs. Carter translates rightly ‘ But 
suppose after all I have made a mistake in these 
points, have I killed a father?’ IV. 7. 17 ‘I have 
been made free ; I know his commands, no man can 
now lead me asa slave. I have 2 proper person to 
assert my freedom ; I have properjudges. (Isay) are 
you not the master of my body 2 What then is that 
tome?’ The Greek which L. is here translating is 
TArcvbepwuat brd TOU Oeod, Eyyvwka avTod Tas EvTOAds, 
odkéTt ovdels SovrAaywyjcal me Svvatai- KapmioThy 
€xw olov bei, Sixacras olous det. OvX Tod cdpards pov 
xbptos ef ; TL ovv mpds eue; Here the end of the first 
clause has been lost, making nonsense of the second : 
“proper ’ is a poor translation of ofous Sez, which means 
rather ‘such as Providence ordains.’ The penulti- 
mate sentence should be translated ‘Is it not my 
body (in contrast with my soul) you are master of ?’ 
I. 2. ‘To the rational animal only is the irrational 
intolerable’ (r@ AoyiKG Cédw pdvov apdpnrdév ear Td 
adoyov). I. 5. 6. ‘Do you comprehend that you are 
awake? I do not, this man replies, for] do not even 
comprehend when in my sleep I imagine that [ am 
awake.’—Here ‘comprehend’ is a wrong word for 
katadauBavers, which Mrs. C. more correctly 
translates ‘are you certain,’ and ‘not even’ is a 
wrong translation of odd¢, for which Mrs. C. gives 
the correct ‘neither.’ Il]. 24. 112 rovrou we 6 Zevs 
a’rdy map’ euavrov AaBeiy arddertiv HOEANTE, Kad altos 
de yuavat, ei €xet oTpaTisT Hy oloy det, ToALT Hy olov dei, 
kal Tois %AAos GvOpwrois mpodyely Me apTUpa Tey 
ampoatpeTwv: Were, OTL EiKy PoBeiabe, uarny eriOumeire 
ay emOuusite. LL. translates ‘ Of this Zeus has willed 
that I shall receive from myself a demonstration, and 
shall myself know if he has a soldier such as he ought 
to have, a citizen such as he ought to have, and 7f he 
has chosen to produce me to the rest of mankind as a 
witness of the things which are independent of the 
will. See that you fear without reason, that you 
foolishly desire.’ 1 have marked the blunders by 
italics ; in the first a nominative is translated as an 
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accusative ; in the second there should be no ‘ if’; 
in the third ‘See that’ would be naturally understood 
to mean ‘ Take care to,’ which makes nonsense. The 
clause beginning with tere depends on pdprupa: he 
utters his witness in the words ‘ Take note, that you 
are afraid without reason.’ 

(3.) The last example illustrates one chief cause of 
the obscurity of Epictetus, his sudden change of 
speaker. Mrs. Carter usually makes this clear by 
beginning a fresh line with the new speaker, but L. 
seldom gives help either by inverted commas or in 
any other way. I have noticed one passage in which 
the answer is even made part of the question, to the 
utter ruin of the sense. Itis I. 29. 2 ‘ What then 
are externals? Materials for the will, about which 
the will being conversant shall obtain its own good 
or evil. How shall it obtain the good if it does not 
admire (over-value) the materials?’ This is rightly 
translated by Mrs. C. ‘What are externals then ? 
Materials to the faculty of choice ; in the management 
of which it will attain its own good and evil. How 
then will it attain good? Ifit doth not admire the 
materials themselves.’ 

Another cause of the obscurity of the translation is 
the aim at too great literalness, going so far sometimes 
as to retain the Greek order where it differs from the 
English. Whatever may be the cause, the result is 
that the reader is often obliged to turn to the Greek 
in order to make sense of the English. Compare II. 
14. 7, where L. has ‘ And here we conceive the work 
of a philosopher to be something of this kind: he 
must adapt his wish to what is going on, so that 
neither any of the things which are taking place shall 
take place contrary to our wish, nor any of the 
things which do not take place shall not take place 
when we wish that they would. From this the 
result is to those who have so arranged the work of 
philosophy, not to fail in the desire, nor to fall in 
with that which they would avoid; without uneasi- 
ness, without fear, without perturbation to pass 
through life themselves, together with their associates 
maintaining the relations both natural and acquired, 
as the relation of son, of father &c.’ How much 
simpler and more natural is Mrs. C.’s ‘Now here we 
imagine it to be the work of one who studies philo- 
sophy to adapt his wish to whatever happens. So 
that none of the things which happen may happen 
against our inclination; nor those which do not 
happen be wished for by us. Hence they who have 
settled this point, have it in their power never to be 
disappointed of their desire, or incur their aversion ; 
but to lead a life exempt from sorrow, fear, and 
perturbation, in themselves ; and in society preserving 
all the natural and adventitious relations of a son, a 
father Xe.’ 

The relation between the two translations may be 
compared to that between the Revised and the 
Authorised Version of the N. T. except that, as we 
have seen, the greater clumsiness of the more recent 
translation is not redeemed by greater accuracy. 
This is the more remarkable as L. tells us in the 
preface that he had intended at first simply to revise 
Mrs. C.’s translation, but after having got half way 
through it, he took the advice of a learned friend and 
determined to translate the whole himself. I cannot 
but think it a great misfortune that he did not keep 
to his first intention, accepting Mrs. Carter's softening 
down of the occasional coarseness of Epictetus, and 
merely correcting to the best of his power the 
pardonable inaccuracies into which she has at times 
fallen. However, much excuse is due to a veteran 
scholar who, as we learn from the preface, undertook 
a task like this when past seventy-six years of age. 

J. B. M. 


. probable from the analogy of other names. 


Commentationes Philologae Jenenses edi- 
derunt Seminarii Philologorum Jenensis 
Professores. Vol. iv. Leipzig. Teubner, 1890. 
pp. 406. 8 Mk. 


1. De L. Aelio Stilone, by F. Menrz, pp. 1—60. 

2. Pluti Aristophaneae utram recensionem veteres - 
grammatici dixerint priorem, by C. Lupwic, pp. 
61—132. 

3. Tpnydptos TMaxovpiavds péeyas Soueorecos tis 
dioews Kal TO br’ avTod TuMKdY THS Movs THs MeTpiT- 
(ouitlaoons, by G. Musaxrus, pp. 183—210. 

4. De enuntiatorum condicionalium apud Anti- 
phontem Andocidem Lysiam formis et usu, by A. 
GENTSCH, pp. 211—210. 

5. De priscorum scriptorum locis a Servio allatis, 
by G. LArEMMERuIRT, pp. 311—406. 


1, Menvz brings forward new arguments to support 
the view of Madvig and Ritschl that Aelius was born 
about 160 B.c. He thinks that the cognomen Prae- 
coninus had belonged to Aelius’ father, and this is 
The list 
of the works of Aelius is given as follows: (1) 
explanatio (sive interpretatio) carminum Saliarium (a 
very brief commentary), (2) indices Plauti (contain- 
ing a list of the genuine plays), (3) commentarius de 
proloquiis, (4) orationes (Aelianae leves oratiunculae, 
Cicero calls them), (5) Metelli Numidici librorum 
recensio (an edition with improvements). The other 
works attributed to him in modern times are very 
doubtful, except (6) a liber etymologicus, title un- 
known. To this last work Mentz attributes thirty- 
six out of the fourty-four genuine fragments. His 
works disappeared at a very early date because Varro 
and Verrius wrote more fully on the same subjects, 
“et ni fallor elegantius.’ The fragments are collected 
and discussed. In No, 24, Mentz reads nebulo 
dictus est, ait A. Stilo, qui non pluris est quam 
nebula aut qui (quam cod.; Nettleship quia, Lect. 
and Es, 299) non facile perspici possit. No. 29 is 
hane deam Aelius putat esse Cererem ; sed quod in 
asylum qui confugisset panis daretur, esse nomen 
fictum a pane dando pandere quod est aperire [ideoque 
a pandendo dictam Pandam] (Varro ap. Non. s.v. 
pandere). The supplement is Kettner’s. Nettleship, 
L. and £. 352, proposed Pandam deam for hance 
deam ; but Mentz points out that the sentence in 
Arnobius iv. 3 quod T. Tatio, Capitolinum ut capiat 
collem, viam pandere atque aperire permissum est, 
dea Panda est appellata vel Pantica, would fit very 
well on to the front of hane deam ete.: and if this 
is part of the same passage, hane deam is right, and 
we have in Arnobius a fragment of Varro’s lib. de 
vita Pop. Rom. This is a cautious and interesting 
paper. 

2. Ludwig holds that, though the existing Plutus 
is the edition of 388 B.c., yet all the ancient critics 
supposed it to be the edition of 408: whereas in 
reality the earlier play had disappeared in Alexan- 
drine times, as early as Lyeophron ‘cui fortasse 
auctori totus hie de Pluto priore error tribuendus 
est.” To explain the references in the play to events 
subsequent to 408, the early critics assumed that 
lines from the edition of 388 had been interpolated 
in the text. Ludwig goes through all the evidence 
against his view, and explains it away with great 
ingenuity and no lack of daring. He shows that 
the fragments supposed to come from the earlier 
play, which would prove that two plays existed in 
Alexandrine times, rest on the flimsiest basis and 
would searcely require a Greek scholar ‘standing on 
an eminence’ to ‘blow them away.’ Here are two 
specimens of his work. The Schol. on Plut. 173 7d 
5’ év KoplvOm Eevixdy ovx ovTos Tpéper; is ws ael Eevi- 
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kdy 71 exdvTwv Tov KopwOlwy, kal ovx os Evion KaTa 
Tov Xpdvov TovTOV: SjAov bE ex TOU ev SevTEepp pEpecbat, 
ds €xxatos edidaxOn Um’ avrov eikooT@ Ere boteEpoy: 
el wy Omep cikds ex TOD Bevtepou TWAovtov TovTo mer- 
evivertat. eéket yap opdw@s €xet. Ludwig rejects this 
as nonsense, and proposes to read 67Aoy Se ex Tod ev 
mpotepp peperOat ei wh dmep eikds ex Tod BeuTépov 
TlAovtTov TovTo weTevivertat, 0s ExXaTos edida4xXOn OT” 
avrov eikooT@ eter Vorepoy: ekei yap opOws éxer. But 
it will be noticed that the scholium, as it stands, 
would give a satisfactory sense on the assumption 
that, while the scholiast supposed that he was anno- 
tating the edition of 408, he had at hand a copy of 
the edition of 388, and noticed that ]. 173 was iden- 
tical in both editions. The worst of it all is that this 
supposition would not at all suit Ludwig’s thesis. Is 
it therefore absurd? Even when Ludwig has re- 
written the scholium, ee? yap op@as éxer does not 
tead like the expression of a man who had not seen 
the play of which he was speaking. We should ex- 
pect exe? yap op0ds &y Exo. As the second instance 
we may take Ludwig's criticism of Kock’s frag. 450, 
pupica dia Td v Aptotopayys TlAovT» (the Antiatti- 
cist, B.A.G. 113, 11). Kock assigns this to the earlier 
play, now lost, because pupjoa does not appear in 
the Plutus as we have it. ‘ Hic versus,’ says Ludwig, 
‘minime ad Plutuin [priorem] pertinet, sed ex Equiti- 
bus fabula depromptus erat v. 905 éym yap onul oo 
mapeze...undev Spavtt uicbod tpvBAlov popjoa.’ If 
this is true, the Antiatticist gave both the wrong play 
and the wrong (Ionic) spelling. But is it not quite as 
likely that the xpjavs is not really from Aristophanes 
at all? Perhaps the reading should be ’Avtipdvyns 
TlAovcios. But when all has been said, it is but too 
clear that the problem of the two editions of the 
Plutus is as far from a solution as ever. On p. 
84, ]. 11 Callistratum is a curious slip for Philo- 
nidem. 

3. Musaeus gives a most entertaining account of 
Gregory Pacurianus, great domestic of the West 
under Alexius Comnenus. The scanty knowledge 
which we possess of the little soldier is supplemented 
by the publication for the first time of the tumxdy 
made by him for the monastery which he founded 
at Stanimak, about 20 miles S.E. of Philippopolis, 
in 1084. This document proves that the Pacurianus 
more than once referred to by Anna Comnena is 
identical with Theophylact’s correspondent, Gregory 
Pacurianus, and not, as Ducange says somewhere, 
father of the latter. Here is the picture Anna draws of 
the warrior’s death : he fell whilecommanding thearmy 
of Alexius against the invading Cumani in 1086 : 6 
doueatixos exBiuws waxduevos Kal opodpas Tas KaTa 
TaY evavTiwy inmagias ToLOvmEvosS Pye TpocKEKpouKwS 
apypnrat tapaxphua Thy WuXhy...TadT’ ody peuabnkas 
6 avrokpatwp (Alexius) éwév@er wev tovs tenTwxdTas 
amavras...eml 5€ TG TOV Domectixov SavaTw Kal uaddAov 
oTeEvalwy, Kpouvovs Apler daxpywv. edirer yap etdxws 
toy a&vdpa. A mock-heroic end. after all! Yet in 
the reign of the Byzantine Hereules, when a rapid 
flight from the enemy was a theme for the family 
historian’s loftiest eloquence, to die on the field of 
battle at all was enough to entitle a general to im- 
mortality, even though he only achieved it by run- 
ning his head against a post. ' 

The rumxov consists of thirty-three chapters con- 
taining the rules of the monastery, with five cata- 
logues and an epilogue. Unfortunately Dr. Musaeus 
was only able to obtain a modernised version of the 
original, owing to the perverse ingenuity of the 
mouks who prevented him from entering their 
treasury: this version he found among a pile of old 
books lying in a corner of an ante-room to the 
treasury. His adventures in attempting to obtain 
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the original make a pleasant story. The epilogue of 
the tumixdv shows that the peace between Alexius and 
Bohemund in 1084 was managed by Pacurianus and 
the patriarch of Jerusalem. This article is well 
worth reading ; it is ably written and contains some 
curious information. 

4. This is a detailed and very tedious discussion of 
the conditional sentences in the first three orators. 
Gentsch shows very clearly that no form of condition 
necessarily implies anything about the fulfilment or 
non-fulfilment of the condition; and, even if he 
does not propound any new theory of importance, he 
at least does good by disposing of many false con- 
ceptions. Occasionally he throws light on dark 
spots, as when he says that ef with the fut. indic. 
merely shows the logical dependence of the fulfil- 
ment of the apod. on that of the prot., whereas éay 
in a ‘vivid future’ implies further that the speaker 
hopes or fears the fulfilment of the condition. We 
naturally look to see what Gentsch has to say about 
Andoc. i. 102 od« vby dewdy ei imd wey ToUTwY Bia 
Toor av amwrduny, Ott eis THY THAW OVDdEY HuapToy,... 
év iuiv Be Kpiwduevos...ov cwOnoouat (cf. Shilleto on 
Thue. i. 121). ‘ Posterioris membri,’ he writes, 
‘actio utrum eventura sit necne, orator adhue nescit, 
id quod docet nexus sententiarum ; tum vero “i ex- 
spectatur. Difficultatem removeri putaveris, si pro- 
tasin posteriorem per se stare et interrogative pro- 
nuntiandam esse statueris; equidem dubito, num 
duo membra voculis pey et dé inter se respondentia 
discindere nobis liceat ; melius Akenus ov interpre- 
tatur.’? Aken supposes an ellipse, so that ei ob ow67- 
couat=ei [uh cwOjcoua, 71] od cwAjgoum. Such 
was the syntax of our ancestors. The explanation 
takes no account of the fact that all such sentences 
are bi-membered: the ov is made possible and even 
desirable by the distance of the future from the 
€l. 

5. L. diseusses the authorities from whom Servius 
obtained his notes, and the authors known to him at 
first or second hand. He coneludes that the only 
Vergilian commentaries used at the first hand by 
Servius are those of Urbanus, Donatus, and Carminus. 
He had himself read Varro, (uintilian, and Suetonius ; 
but most of his information he ‘lifted’ from his 
predecessors—a conclusion which would hold good 
of most ancient grammarians and commentators who 
had a predecessor to follow. LL. fixes the date of 
Aemilius Asper to the end of the second or beginning 
of the third century A.p. As this paper is not in my 
line, I merely transcribe a valuable note which it 
contains on Festus p. 217 M [p. 270 de Ponor] : 

‘quod conuer- 

2 sum iam [in obscenum sensum est||Perpulit per- 
suasit 

3. inpulit -— — 

Al GLO MNS pen [py 

Recte secundi uersus lacunam expletam esse ex 
Pauli uerbis colligendum videtur, qui (p. 216) * per- 
pulit’ uocem explicat per ‘persuasit impulit.’ Ad 
hune Festi locum mihi et sensu et litterarum spatio 
quadrare uisus est uersus Ter. Andr. iv. 1. 38: 
“suadére orare usque <deo donee perpulit,’ igitur in 
Festi contextu supplere uelim: 2. sum iam [in 
obscenum sensum est||Perpulit persuasit] 3. impulit 
[Terentius in Andria: Suadere orare usque adeo] 
4. donee per[pulit e.q.s. Non adeo magni 
momenti mihi esse uidetur, quod in uersu 4 pro “do 
me’ quod est apud Muellerum coactus sum scribere 
‘donee,’ nam unicum codicem Festi Farnesinum 
pessime habitum esse uidebis si comparabis e.g. Fest. 
p- 372 Vapula Papiria cum Ter. Phorm. vy. 6, 10. Com- 
mendatur atque probatur mea quidem sententia haec 
coni ? spatio recte expleto et fortasse eo quoque, quod 
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Eugraphius ad Andr. iv. 1, 38 uerbis ‘ Perpulit 
id est persuasit’ Festum in testimonium nocare 
uidetur.’ 

E. C. MarcHanr. 


Griechische Sprachlehre fur Schuler. K. W. 
Krucer. Sechste verbesserte Auflage, besorgt 
von W. Péxex. Alfred Kriiger. 1890.  Erster 
Teil, Zweites Heft, 1 Lieferung. 4 Mk. 

Dr. POKEt has added some references, and removed 
some errors. Printing and paper ave considerably 
improved. These changes constitute the Verbesserung. 
In spite of its great and now generally acknowledged 
excellence, the book has laboured under certain disad- 
vantages of which most are by now removed, while 
a few are inherent in the very nature and arrange- 
ment of the work. ‘To the latter class belongs the 
system of notation, which is as elaborate as the bewil- 
dering numbers of the Classical Tripos Lists. The 
portion under notice is the first number of the second 
part of the first division of the sixth edition, and stops 
short in the middle of remark six of rule two of part 
oue of section fifty-one. As the new edition appears 
in small numbers, it is inconvenient that each part is 
sewn in such a manner that twelve pages out of every 
sheet come away in the hand from the cover as soon 
as the leaves are cut. The result is that, while we 
ave waiting expectant for the rest of remark six of 
rule two, we are in imminent danger of losing three- 
fourths of number one of part two. 

The references to Thucydides are still given accor- 
ding to the now discarded system of Kriiger’s own 
edition. Nevertheless, fvvoloe: d:xd0ev : it will tend 
to the sale of the great grammarian’s books, and will 
foree the reader to look into one of the best editions 
of Thucydides in existence. 

E..C. M: 


Die Entstehung der Griechischen Literatur- 
sprachen, von Epuarp Zarnoke. Leipzig. Chr. 
H. Tauchnitz. 1890. pp.1-53. 1 Mk. 20 PF. 


Tuts pamphlet has its origin in a lecture delivered 
by Professor Zarncke in May 1889 before the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig. The author has added an appendix 
in which he refers to a vast number of works dealing 
with the history of language. The lecturer’s object 
was to reassert the wide influence of the conventional 
epic dialect on every branch of Greek literature. Dr. 
Zarncke thinks that the scholars of the early years 
of this century were in some respects nearer to the 
truth than Cobet and Dr. Rutherford. The difference, 
says Dr. Zarncke, between the literary Attic dialect 
and spoken Attic is in all probability greater than is 
now generally admitted. That difference ‘schwerlich 
erstreckt sich allein auf Wortschatz und Redeswen- 
dungen, sicherlich sehr hiiufig auch auf die lautliche 
uud flexivische Gestaltung. Liisst man die Riicksicht- 
nahme auf jenen principiellen Unterschied ausser 
Acht, so liuft man jedesmal Gefahr, den Text des 
vorliegenden Schriftstellers, anstatt ihn zu verbessern, 
noch mehr zu veranstalten.’ Undoubtedly English 
scholars since Elmsley have supposed that, widely 
as the vocabulary and idiom of literary and spoken 
Attic differ, the ‘lautliche und flexivische Gestal- 
tung’ is the same in both. 

Dr. Zarncke has given so few examples in illustration 
of his remarkable conclusion with regard to Attic 
prose, that it would be premature to pronounce an 
opinion upon its value. He promises further work 
in this direction, to which Englishmen will look 
forward with interest. The gifted author instances 
éoroy in Plato (cf. Stahl, Quaest. Gram. p. 63) as a 
case of a literary form, and he hints at the existence 
of literary forms in Thueydides. He seems to agree 
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with [Marcellinus] and most recent editors that Thue. 
wrote aief not def. If Dr. Zarncke’s view of lite- 
rary forms is correct,it is not easy to say whether the 
value of MSS. evidence will be increased or dimi- 
nished. To takea familiar instance: Herodian says on 
wpercia, TomTiKwrepoy de did Td ikal mapokivera, and 
every one agrees that Thue. wrote apeAia, not apéAea. 
Yetin ii. 37, a ‘literary’ chapter of the loftiest kind, 
both B and C have apedcia. One of the consequen- 
ces of accepting Dr. Zarncke’s view would be that 
the charge so freely levelled at Xenophon of being 
‘hopelessly un-Attic ’ would have to be reconsidered. 
And, with all respect to Dr. Rutherford, I do think 
he should have begun his famous chapter on the 
growth of the Attic dialect by at least telling us why 
he takes no account of Homer at all, if only as a 
condescension to weak-kneed Atticists who are rather 
troubled when they read so much about Herodotus 
being éunpikétatos. 

I hope at no distant date to go at greater length 
into some of the many interesting points suggested 
by Dr. Zarncke’s interesting pamphlet. 

E. C. M. 


C. O. Zurnrri.—Sui dialetti letterari Greci. 
Turin, 1892. 
TuIs pamphlet is intended as a defence of the Attic 
and Alexandrine tradition against the theories of 
Fick and others, who hold that the literary epic 
dialect does not represent the original language of 
the Homeric poetry and likewise eliminate epic forms 
from the earlier elegiac and iambic poetry. ‘The 
author argues, for example, that Aristarchus must 
have known and noticed the fact, if it were a fact, 
that the bulk of the Ziad and Odyssey had been 
translated into the form in which they came down 
from the Attic period. To this it is surely a suffi- 
cient reply that Aristarchus believed Homer to have 
been an Athenian, and that he failed to notice the 
most obvious sign of translation, viz. the disap- 
pearance of the digamma. Signor Zuretti also 
declines to admit any adulteration of the old-Lonic 
and old-Attic texts. Here, strange to say, he relies 
especially, in justification of the Attic tradition, 
on the fragments of Solon preserved in the recently 
discovered Aristotelian treatise. If Solon is to be 
brought into court, he may prove a damaging witness. 
The forms found in these very fragments, tpomedwevor 
and mrotedjevos (which is shown to be the true reading 
by the variant «veedmevos) cannot possibly have 
originated with editor or copyist, but must be 
regarded as survivals from an archaic text. So also 
mAourevat, which Bergk has allowed to stand (fr. 15, 
1) though he gives mAovroda: in another Solonian 
fragment (24, 1). 
G. ©. W. Warr. 


Die Neugriechische Sprache; eine Skizze von 
Dr. AtBerTt THUMB. Freiburg, 1892. 


ScHoLARs who are not familiar with the philological 
questions involved in the study of the Modern Greek 
language and its dialects will find an excellent 
summary of the chief points connected with it in 
this concise pamphlet of thirty-six pages. The 
author is well abreast both of the linguistic views on 
which the subject turns, and of the copious literature 
which it has evoked ; and the summaries of author- 
ities on special points which his notes contain, 
accompanied as they are in most cases by an estimate 
of their value, are highly serviceable. In discussing 
the origin of the modern language he notices the 
view, which at one time attracted much interest but 
is now almost exploded, that elements derived from 
particular ancient dialects, especially the Aeolic and 
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the Doric, are to be traced in the modern forms ; and 
he rightly regards the language as historically de- 
scended from the cow} didAexros alone. ‘The modern 
dialects are a subsequent development, with the 
single exception of the Tzaconian, which is found in 
the district anciently called Cynuria, and is almost 
certainly a lineal descendant of the old Laconian. 
Dr. Thumb also describes the principles on which 
the eminent Modern Greek scholar Hatzidakis has 
succeeded in classifying these (lialects phonetically in 
two groups, a northern and a southern, and he 
enumerates the special dialects that fall under these, 
the mutual relations of which may be more exactly 
defined by subsequent study. Finally, he notices 
the numerous borrowed words which have found their 
way into the language, and points out that special 
classes of words—military, commercial, nautical, and 
others—have been contributed by various national- 
ities, with which the Greeks at different periods of 
their history were brought into contact. 
doth} at 


Zander: Versus Italici Antiqui. Lund. 1890 


(pp. cexxviil. + 124), 5 Mk. 


Ar first sight the aim of this book seems a hope- 
less one, to reconstruct the laws of the oldest native 
Latin metres from the Latin proverbs which have a 
rhythmical cadence. One does not see that much 
knowledge of Old English Metre could be gained 
from an examination of proverbs like ‘ Where there’s 
a will, there’s a way,’ ‘ Least said, soonest mended,’ 
* A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush’; and 
one is tempted to give Dr. Zander’s book at once the 
bad name of ‘ wrong-headed,’ and to throw it aside. 
But the more one reads, the more one respects the 
learning and industry of the author. If we do not 
get very satisfactory results about the earliest metres, 
we have yet a most useful collection of the rhythmical 
proverbs of Rome, and of all kinds of metrical odds 
and ends, Sortes, Dedicatory Formulas, Charms, and 
the like, not to speak of a fresh edition of the 
Saturnian fragments of Javius Andronicus and 
Naevius. The book is full of learned disquisitions 
on difficult points of Karly Latin, e.g. the quantity 
of final -@ in the Fem. Sing. and Neut. Plur. (p. 
Ixxvili. sqq.), the forms siem and sim (p. exx.), the 
Law of Breves Breviantes (p. cxxxiv.), disquisitions 
which do not merely recapitulate what other people 
have said on these points, but which really advance 
our knowledge of the subjects. The best part of 
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the book however is its account of the Saturnian 
Metre. Dr. Zander adopts the old theory that the 
Saturnian was quantitative, and not accentual metre, 
and may claim to have stated this theory for the 
first time in a way that will square with the facts. 
This he has done by his hypothesis of an alternation 
of metre, such as he finds in the ancient farming 
maxim : 

hibérno piilvere hits vernd 

grandia farra, camille, metés. 


The prevailing metre of the first hemistich of the 
Saturnian line was Jambiec, but every now and then 
the monotony was varied by the introduction of a 
Trochaic hemistich. A line like Liy. Andron jr. 6, 


tuque mihi narrato omnia disertim, 


he does not, like other supporters of the Quantitative 
theory, contort into an Jambic form fugue mihi 
narrato, but scans it quite naturally as Trochaic 
lique mihi narrdto. If the Quantitative theory of 
Saturnian verse is to survive at all, it will survive by 
adopting this hypothesis of Dr. Zander's. 


W. M. Lryosay. 


F. Skutsch—Ve Nominibus Latinis suffixi no ope 
formatis ete. Wratislaw. 1890. (Diss. ) 


SranrinG from the obseure word venenwm the author 
proposes a derivation from the stem uenes- seen 
in Venus and Skt. vanas. From this he passes to 
nouns in -énus, -éna generally and shews that they 
fall into two classes: those which similarly rest on 
older -es-no-,—e.g. aénus, égénus ete.—and those in 
which the form is -2énus as in aliénus ete. The 
latter he considers due to dissimilation, for -zinuws. 
The sole exception to the 7 preceding in words of 
this class is ¢ev7énus, which he thinks was formed on 
the analogy of aénws, because both bronze and 
earthenware were used to form vessels. He next 
discusses words in -tnus, -i-tat- -i-tado, -gno-, -gneo-, 
-gino-, -ginco-, about which he has little new to offer. 
His main points are well argued and may fairly be 
held established, but his explanation of terr@nus is 
weak. A stronger and at the same time safer ana- 
logy would be alia: alienus, Alia: Allienus ete. : 
so terra; terrenus. The very doubtful question 
of dissimilation of long vowels in Latin should also 
have been supported and not assumed. . 
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AgscH. Aga. 814 (Sidgwick). 
vind 8 6 mpa@tos kal TeAcuTaios Spauwy. 


None of the existing interpretations of this line 
have yet explained how a winner (in a torch-race) 
can be ‘he who ran first and last.’ This difficulty 
may be readily solved by supposing that the torch 
had to be passed back again to the point whence it 
started. In that case the man who ran first would 
be waiting at the station of the man who ran second 
until the torch came back to him, and would run 
with it to his original starting-place. This man, 
perhaps the captain of the feam, is said vueay, because 
he finishes before any of the other lines of runners : 
but the whole side score the victory. 

It is true that this double journey does not apply 
to the beacons which announced the fall of Troy : 


but the line in question may be taken as the poet's 
addition of a peculiar feature of the torch-race, irre- 
spective of its application to the beacons. 


Herop. viii. 111, 10. 


brexplvayrTo...@s KaT& Adyov joav apa ai ’APjvat 
Meyadat Te Kal evdaluoves, Kal Oeay xpnoTay HroLev eb, 


It is of course common enough to find, in an 
indirect quotation or reported speech, one verb re- 
tained in the mood of the direct discourse and an- 
other converted into the optative, as here. But 
there is a special reason for retaining the imperfect 
indicative j#oav: for if that had been converted into 
elev there would have been nothing to show that the 
speakers had used the idiomatic imperfect with &pa, 
expressing a fact just recognised. 
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Herop. ix. 11, 12. 
mabnoecBe Skotoy &y Tt buiv ek avTov exBatyy. 


At first sight this looks like an indirect question, 
‘you will learn what the consequence will be to 
you’: and it is so explained in notes upon the 
passage, with the warning that it is an unusual con- 
struction. But surely it isan impossible construc- 
tion. The subjunctive with &y is never found except 
as the protasis of a condition, or in the hitherto un- 
explained use of dmws &y in a final clause. Why 
may we not take dxotoy &v in the passage quoted in 
its ordinary use as a conditional relative—‘ what- 
ever may be the consequences to you, you will learn 
a lesson’? Otherwise, I see no alternative but to 
read é«Batvor, which would remove all difficulty as to 
the indirect question. 

[I would add a remark upon é7ws ay with subj. in 
a final clause, which I have called a hitherto un- 
explained use. The explanation usually given is 
that the verb is potential as well as final: but a verb 
is only ‘ potential’ when it is the apodosis of a con- 
dition ; and &y with subj. is only found in protasis. 
This explanation is perfectly intelligible in the much 
rarer use of Gxws &yv with optative in a final clause, 
as e.g. Thue. vii. 65.] 

H. Kynaston, 
* * 
* 


CLEANTHES’ HyMN To Zeus (Pearson, Fragments 

of Zeno and Cleanthes, Cleanth. Fragm. 48). 

Kvdior’ Gbavatwy, moAvevupe, marykpates aiel, 

Zed Pucews apxnyé, Vomou weTa TavTa KuBEpyar, 

Xaipe cE yap TavTego: Geuis OvnToIot Tpocavday. 

€k gov yap yevos eouer, tixov ulunua AaxdvTeEs 

moovot, boa (wer Te Kal Epre: Ov7T em) yatav- 

7@ ce Kabuuvicw Kal ody Kparos aity aelow. 

col 5} was Ode Kocwos EAtoodpevos Tepl yaiav 

mrelBerat, 7 Kev Byns, Kal Exdy bre oeto Kpareirat. 


Mr. Pearson observes as to #xov that it is the 
reading of MS. F, but that it is ‘an unmetrical and 
senseless reading not yet satisfactorily corrected,’ and 
that the vulg. ijs is ‘a conjecture of Brunck and 
destitute of authority.” He mentions several suggested 
emendations, but adds that all of them ‘are inferior 
to Bergk’s éAov, which might have been adopted, had 
it satisfactorily accounted for the MS. reading.’ Is 
not the needed word dyod (gen. of ayds, a leader) ? 
"Ayod is nearer to #xov than dAovis. Translate, ‘for 
of thee we are in race, having in us an imitation of 
the leader alone among all animals’ ete. Man is 
akin to Zeus the leader of the universe (ep. lines 7-8), 
because he alone among animals has in him ‘an 
imitation of the leader,’ ¢.c. Reason. Compare Mare. 
Antonin. Comm. 5. 27, mototaay 5€ boa BoddAcTar 6 dal- 
pov, dy Exdor TpocraTny Kal Hyeudva 6 Zevs €dwkev, 
andonacua €avtov’ ovtos d€ eat 6 Exadorou vows Kal 
Adyos, and Eurip. Fragm. 1007, 6 voids yap nuar 
éatw ev Exdotw Beds. A reminiscence of the passage 
is probably traceable in Muson. ap Stob. Floril. 117. 
8, KaOddou Se &vOpwmros piunua pev Oeod pdvoy TaeY 
émvyeiwy eortv, but it does not help us to emend 


HXov- W. L. Newman. 
oN 


Heropas 5. 77, o...nv tupavvoy. 


If we read with Prof. A. Palmer o¥, thy tipavvoy, 
perhaps 7 tupayvos may be Aphrodite: cp. Ewip. 
Hippol. 538. 

“Epwra. de Tov Tupavvoy avdpar, 
Tov Tas Appoditas 

pirtdtwy Parduwv 

KAndodXoY, ob cEBiCouer 


Heropas 5. 80. 
GAA eoTw tkas Kat Tepnvi es TeuTTHY. 


The Gerenia may have been a festival at Cos in 
honour of Machaon, the son of Asklépios. There 
was a tomb and a well-known sanctuary of Machaon 
at Gerena or Gerenia in Messenia (Paus. 3. 26.7: 
Strabo, p. 860: Curtius, Peloponnesos 2. 286: Dict. 
of Greek and Roman Geography, art. Gerenia, and 
Dict. of Greek and Roman Biography, art. Machaon). 
The eixds mentioned may have been sacred to 
Asklépios’ father, Apollo, for the twentieth day of 
the month was held sacred to Apollo(C. F. Hermann, 
Gr. Ant. 2. § 46. 5). 

W. L. NewMAn. 
* * 
* 


ON THE DATE OF THE EXPULSION OF THE PIsIs- 
TRATIDS.—Mr. Kenyon in his note on ’A@. zroA. 
p. 52 has pointed out a slight chronological diffi- 
culty caused by Thucydides’ statement that Hippias 
fought at Marathon in the twentieth year after his 
expulsion. It is worth while to consider in con- 
nection with this the well-known passage in Thue. 
iii. 68 about the date of the Plataean alliance. It 
is generally agreed that the statement that Plataea 
fell in the 93rd year from the alliance cannot be 
received, and many accept von Gutschmid’s sugges- 
tion to read tpltw kal dydonxoaTs instead of rpitp 


kal éveyneoorg, that is PAAAAII| instead of 


PAAAAII| (Busolt, die Lakedaimonier i. 307 
note). Plataea fell in the summer of 427 B.c. This 
will give as Thucydides’date for the Plataean alliance 
B.c. 510—9. But there is strong ground for con- 
necting the Plataean alliance directly with the 
expulsion of the Pisistratids. Pisistratus was in close 
alliance with Thebes (Hdt. i. 61, ’A@ mua. p. 42), so 
that a quarrel with Thebes and an alliance with 
Plataea was an immediate consequence of their ex- 
pulsion. The interview between the Plataeans and 
Cleomenes described by Herodotus (vi. 108) was on 
the occasion when Cleomenes came to expel Hippias, 
not later, as Grote supposed. The passage, then, as 
emended by von Gutsehmid, taken in connexion 
with the statement about Hippias, might be held 
to point to the view that Thucydides placed 
both events, the expulsion and the alliance, in 
B.c. 510-9, that is, a year too late. But I do 
not think we should draw that conclusion. The 
‘twentieth year’ in Thue. vi. 59 is only a rough 
statement. As to the passage about the Plataean 
alliance it is just as easy to alter PAAAAII| 


into PAAAIIII as into PAAAIII. And this 


I should propose to do; to read in Thucydides iii. 68 
gre: retdptw kal dydonkoorg@, and to hope that the 
date of the expulsion of the Pisistratids and the 
Plataean alliance is finally fixed in the year 511—10 
b.c. The work of Clisthenes, it should be noticed, 
falls into two parts : one following on the expulsion of 
the tyrants as its immediate consequence ; the other, 
his more elaborate legislation, three years later, when 
Isagoras was still nominally archon but after he had 
been expelled. To the earlier division we should refer 
the substitution of election for lot in the appointment 
of the archons. ‘The archonship of Isagoras was 
clearly an electoral triumph. I venture to dissent 
from Mr. Kenyon’s view (p. 59 note) that the 
Solonian plan of election by lot was abrogated by 
the establishment of the tyranny, The tyrants 
probably found the lot a convenient institution. 


E.S T. 
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ON THE AGE OF THE d:a:rnrat.—It seems to be 
assumed that a man became a d:artyTHs at the age of 
sixty. Butif an pnBos received his emévupos at the 
age of 18, became d:arryThs at the age of 60, and only 
passed on his émdvupos to the incoming generation 
of &py8o: when that year was completed, that is, 
when he was 61, we should want a cycle of 43 ém@vupat 
instead of 42. I think then that the words ’A@. oa. 
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(p. 130) ofs &v é€nkoordy eros 77 must mean ‘those 
who are in their 60th year.’ That is, a man became 
diaitnths at the age of 59; it was his last year of 
service. Otherwise we must suppose that the en- 
rolment spoken of on p. 131 was not the original 
enrolment among the dyudra but one at the age of 
19 after the first year of probation. 
105 (Shells 
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ITALY. 

Rome. An interesting inscription has been found 
outside the Porta Magyiore, belonging to the tomb 
of a cattle-dealer, which runs somewhat as follows : 
‘To the memory of Marcus Antonius Terens, born 
at Misenum, elected to the highest offices in his own 
city, one of the most famous dealers in pigs and 
sheep (NEGOTIATORI CELEBERRIMO SVARIAE EY 
PECVARIAE), this monument has been erected by 
Antonius Terens and Antonius Proculus, his sons 
and heirs.’ M. Antonius ‘lerens must have carried 
on his business in the pig-market at the foot of the 
Quirinal, and in the Campus Pecuarius, the site of 
which is unknown. 

A statue of Apollo, of Greek marble, has been 
put together from fragments discovered at different 
times in the bed of the Tiber, near the Ponte Rotto. 
It is only a copy of a bronze original, but one of the 
rarest specitnens of an archaic type discovered in 
Rome for a long time.* 

Sicily. At Pantarno Dr. Orsi has discovered a 
large quantity of native Sikel pottery, aud in one 
tomb a vase with decorations of the Mycenaean type 
(resembling fig. 2064 in Baumeister’s Denkmacler ; 
ef. also Furtwaengler-Loeschcke, Myken. Thongey. 
pl. xviii. 122).° 

At Selinunte three metopes of the archaic period 
have been found ; one is irretrievably broken, but 
the other two are of great artistic value as regards 
technique and colouring. One has a representation 
of Europa riding on the bull; the other is of 
Egypto-Assyrian character, with a winged Sphinx in 
the usual heraldic attitude. Both are ascribed to 
the seventh century B.c., but they do not correspond 
with the measurements of any of the known temples, 
so that there is a possibility that yet another temple 
may be discovered here.* 

GREECE. 

Athens. In the street of Athena have been found 
two hydriae with representations of funeral scenes in 
relief, and traces of inscriptions on one; also a fine 
anthemion with fourteen rays, and several stelae. A 
statue of Asklepios has been discovered in the Place 
de la Concorde.* 

Dr. Dorpfeld has excavated a considerable portion 
of the road leading from the Kerameikos to the 
Acropolis, and of the aqueduct of Peisistratos. The 
road is described by Pausanias, and the Panathenaic 
processions went along it. The various strata are 
clearly indicated, the inclination being one metre in 
twenty. The ground being lower on the north side, 
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the road is here supported by a bank of polygonal 
stonework. Close to the wall a large reservoir was 
found, and in two or three places remains of an 
ancient aqueduct, also in the rock near the Areopa- 
gus traces of tunnelling for a water-channel. Hence 
Dr. Dorpfeld is convinced that this is the termina- 
tion of the aqueduct of which other parts were 
discovered near the theatre of Herodes, under that 
of Dionysos and in some parts of the royal garden, 
and that all belong to the aqueduct of Peisistratos, 
which brought water from the upper valley of the 
llissos to the fountain of Enneakrounos near the 
Agora. ‘The excavations have now reached as far as 
the Pnyx.% 

Recent acquisitions of the National Museum : 
From Eretria: (1) three lekythi with figures on 
white ground, representing sepulchral scenes ; (2) a 
marble statuette of a female figure on a goat, per- 
haps Aphrodite émrpayta ; (3) a small marble head 
of a middle-aged man ; (4) a terra-cotta statuette of 
Dionysos ; (5) do. of a man standing with hands 
clasped on left thigh, like an orator (this Dr. Wald- 
stein takes to be the philosopher Aristotle) ; (6) do. 
on a pedestal, Eros winged, holding a comic mask, 
traces of paint on wings ; (7) terra-cotta group of boy 
carrying bird on lett shoulder, pursued by a goose 
which bites his thigh ; (8) two Hermae, one headless, 
the other of Dionysos, with a boy leaning against it, 
holding a bird ; (9) tragie mask of horned Pan ; (10) 
six gold taeniae, a diadema of gold-leat, a gold ring 
with a lion in relief, and two gold earrings with 
gems; (11) an dBoAds vexpixds a ypapis, and two 
styli of bronze, and a leaden pyxis containing bis- 
muth. From the Peiraeus railway excavations: a 
statue of a female; three female heads (one of 
Aphrodite), and a headless female bust. From the 
temple of Apollo Ptods: a bronze statuette of a 
youth, of careful workmanship ; an archaic statue 
on a rectangular base, of the ‘ Apollo’ type ; frag- 
ments of bronzes; a sepulchral relief of careful 
workmanship, with a female figure, probably iconic.® 

Laurium. <A yrelief has been found among the 
scoriae, representing a man seated on a cushion with 
caduceus in one hand touching the shoulder of a 
female figure on his right. On the left is a nude 
youth with a vase.°® 

Rhamnus. Excavations have been made inside 
the acropolis, and numerous buildings discovered, 
one containing pedestals of statues and inscriptions 
which show the existence of a temple of Dionysos 
Lenaios, while another, which is a  jpicua, indi- 
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cates the existence of a theatre. Excavations 
have also been made on the site of the temple of 
Amphiaraos, on the way to that of Nemesis. The 
floor of squared stones measured 11 by 44 metres.° 

Eleusis in Arcadia, The temple of the Eleu- 
sinian Demeter has been brought to light. It mea- 
sures 16°80 by 5°80 metres, the proportion of the 
pronaos to the cella being as one to four. ‘The 
lower part of the walls, of local stone, still remains, 
also in the middle of the cella a base hollowed for 
the plinth of a statue, which was probably a standing 
figure, as the hollow is small. A terra-cotta statue 
was found, the head resembling Athena, with Gor- 
gon’s head, and armed with three iron spears, of 
which the points remain. A small bronze krater 
was also found, inscribed KOPAI, which seems to 
suggest that the figure is meant for Kore. Among 
other finds were two bronze cymbals, a three-footed 
oinochoe and a phiale omphalotos, and fifteen terra- 
cotta heads, one archaic, the rest of the best 
period. 

In the neighbourhood was found the lower part of 
a small temple, facing north, 8°40 x 5°80 m., with 
pronaos and cella, and a pedestal against the wall 
opposite the entrance, which from its size must have 
supported a seated statue.? 

CYPRUS. 

Polis-tes-Chrysokhow. During the third season 
(1890—1) eighty tombs were opeued, mostly ap- 
proached by dpéuo. The contents show great uni- 
formity, the great bulk consisting of plain and 
Cypriote pottery, black-glazed ware, and iron knives. 
Of other interesting finds may be mentioned: (1) a 
Roman lamp with Actaeon attacked by a honnd ; (2) 
about twelve ‘Kleinmeister’ kylikes, some with 
designs ; (3) a b.f. kylix with eyes, representing on 
one side Herakles and the Cretan buli, on the other 
Theseus and the Marathonian bull ; (4) an early r.f. 
lekythos with design of an owl, and in the same 
tomb an early archaic aryballos with rude patterns ; 
(5) a r.f. lekythos with Aphrodite on the swan ; (6) 
a fine Attic lekythos with design outlined on white, 
a bearded warrior taking leave of a female figure ; 
(7) a bronze candelabrum ; (8) gold earrings, pen- 
dants, and rings (one engraved with seated Athene, 
inscribed ’AvatiAns), and a gold necklace of rosettes 
and stars; (9) a headless seated female and three 
female heads in terra-cotta ; (10) a fragment of a small 
limestone altar, well worked ; (11) two syllabaries, 
one on an amphora, the other cut on a doorway of a 
tomb.7 

Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xii. pt. 2. 
October 1891. 

1. On the ancient Hecatompedon on the Acropolis 
of Athens. I. C. Penrose. 

The writer’s object is to show that the Hecatom- 
pedon which existed before the Persian invasion 
occupied the same site as the present Parthenon, 
chiefly on the ground that the entablatures built 
into the north wall, and most of the great Doric 
capitals and poros-stone drums which have been 
recently brought to light, belonged to such a temple, 
and not to the archaic one discovered some years 
ago. 

2. Excavations in Cyprus. J. A. R. Munro. 

3. Herakles and Eurytos, and a battle-seene, upon 
some fragments of a kylix in the National Museum 
at Palermo. P. Hartwig. 

The writer attributes the kylix to the school of 
Epiktetos. 

4. Mythological Studies. I.—The three daughters 
of Cecrops. Jane E. Harrison. 
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She shows that Herse is merely eponymous of the 
Hersephoria, Pandrosos is closely connected with 
Gaia, Themis, Eileithyia, and Pandora, while Aglau- 
ros is Erinys Tilphossa. The whole story is an 
instance of two mythological laws: (1) that the 
heroic mythology of a city gives much of the history 
of its original gods ; (2) that, in a fusion of tribes, 
the cult that belongs to the weaker tribe keeps only 
its goddess. 

5. Vitruvius’ account of the Greek stage. 
Dyer. 

He gives the explanation of it, on which the 
scholars of the early Renaissance (such as Fra 
Giocondo) were agreed, and suggests that it should 
be followed. 

6. Two vases by Phintias. H. S. Jones. 

The one is the hydria in the British Museum, the 
other, a fragmentary stamnos in possession of Dr. 
Hauser. The writer places Phintias in the time of 
Euphronios and Euthymides, and deduces from his 
vases and those of Epiktetos (chiefly by the evidence 
of love-names) that the origin of the r.f. style may 
be placed half-way between the chronologies of 
Studniczka and Klein, viz., shortly before the ostra- 
cism of Megakles in 487 B.c. 


Louis 


Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 6 February, 
1892, 

Zu den Hypiithraltempeln. A. Korte. 

In the Athen. Mittheil. xvi. p. 334 tf , Dr. Dorp- 
feld mentions the few temples regarded by him as 
hypaethral, to which list the writer adds the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi, on the strength of a passage in 
Diodorus Siculus (xvi. 27) relating how an eagle 
flew down into a temple and carried off some doves 
from the very altars. 

Berliner Philologische Wochenschr ift, 27 February, 
1892. 

Der apictwy in Argos. R. Meister. 

Onan ancient Argive inscribed bronze published by 
Froehner in the Rev. Arch. and Robert in the Monwm. 
Antich. occurs the phrase of au’ apiorwva for a body 
of guardians of the treasures of Athene. This was 
thought to refer to one Ariston, but the inscription is 
couched in terms which show that it is a general law. 
Hence the apictwy must be some official. The 
writer compares Gr. Dial. Inschr. 3315, aploreve 
dauopyav AcAplwy ; as there were dautopyot at Argos, 
the apiorwy may therefore have been their head. 

H. B. WA.rrERs. 


The Engraved Gems of Classical Times, by 
J. Henry Mippreron. Cambridge, 1891. 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 


In the old days when Cambridge possessed 
in Mr. King one of the best judges of 
ancient gems and certainly one of the most 
ready writers on the subject, the great draw- 
back was a scarcity of Greek gems of high 
quality and unimpeachable origin. From 
want of material of this kind it was almost 
impossible for a student to frame in his 
mind a standard of what a true Greek gem 
should be. He was more likely to lose 
himself amid rival theories as to the authen- 
ticity of gems which in the present day it is 
hardly worth while to discuss. But these 
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times have changed. We have now access 
to alarge number of gems which have been 
found in Greece or within the sphere of 
ancient Greek influence. They come to us 
as fresh as the day they were found, with 
no room for a moment’s hesitation, and this 
is a matter of the greatest consequence 
because without this sense of absolute 
authenticity there is no possibility of attain- 
ing a standard of criticism. In the old 
collections many gems had been repolished 
to the extent of obscuring their original 
lines, and in eases of disputed genuineness it 
often happened that a basis of agreement 
was arrived at by a concession that the gem 
was antique but had been repolished. The 
same thing must go on happening as regards 
the older collections; but the fact remains 
that we have now an ever increasing number 
of perfectly untouched gems on which we 
may concentrate our attention, leaving aside, 
if we like, the older disputed specimens 
or at most only treating them in passing for 
the sake of testing our new standards. In 
that direction Professor Middleton’s book 
will do excellent service. 

But there are also not a few gems in our 
public collections as to which it is no question 
whether they have been repolished or not, 
but rather whether they have any claim at 
all to be regarded as antique. If our new 
knowledge is what it ought to be, no question 
of that sort should be possible. We should 
all be agreed. But it is not so yet. For 
instance on p. 41 Prof. Middleton figures a 
‘very noble example of a Greek portrait gem 
of the 3rd century B.c. cut on mottled chal- 
cedony very similar in style to the finest 
silver tetradrachms of Pergamus.’ Similarity 
to a coin is not always a recommendation for 
a gem, and in this case I cannot believe that 
Professor Middleton isright in accepting the 
gem as antique. In another instance, that 
of a large chaleedony scaraboid with a figure 
of Victory erecting a trophy, I notice with 
much regret that Professor Middleton is on 
the side of Dr. Furtwaengler in not only 
defending this gem but in praising it as 
‘noble’ and as ‘a genuine work of the early 
part of the 4th cent. B.c.’. This gem had 
long been suspected by Mr. King among 
others, but when a few years ago I managed 
to read the inscription on it as that of the 
old Greek sculptor Onatas, the gem at once 
fell into the suspected class along with not 
a few more which bear the names of famous 
Greek artists. But apart from matters of 
this kind, the conception and execution of 
this gem are from an artistic point of view 
deserving as it seems to me of condemnation. 
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As in all questions of artistic taste, so here 
also, there may never be a time when 
differences of opinion will cease to exist. 
But the general reconciliation of views which 
has come about of late years leads us to 
expect still more progress in that line. <A. 
book like Prof. Middleton’s will help largely 
towards that desirable end. Toa great extent 
it must replace the works of Mr. King, and 
for that reason we are glad to note the 
graceful acknowledgement which Prof. 
Middleton pays that worthyand accomplished 
scholar. We are glad also to see that Cam- 
bridge thus sustains her reputation as a 
centre of authority on this most delightful 
branch of classical archaeology. 

Passing over the first chapter, which deals 
briefly with Egyptian and Assyrian seals, we 
ave introduced to the earliest stages of 
Greek gem-engraving as represented by 


‘certain intaglios on gold finger-rings from 


Mycenae and the extensive series of ‘ Island 
Gems,’ as they have been called. Of the 
gold rings Prof. Middleton says that they 
are ‘certainly not later than the 12th cent. 
B.c.’ (p. 17) while the ‘island gems’ found 
with these rings belong to a class which 
ranges in date ‘from the bronze age of 
Mycenae and Tiryns down to the 7th and 
6th century B.c.’ (p. 20). It would have 
been very useful to have had Prof. Middle- 
ton’s opinion on the scarabs of Amenophis 
which were found at Mycenae and Ialysos. 
These scarabs have pretty generally been 
regarded as affording a date for the Mycenae 
class of antiquities. Yet it seems strange 
that so extensive a phase of artistic produc- 
tion, which must one would think, have 
lasted several centuries, should include only 
the scarabs of one reign. Either Amenophis 
had given special facilities for foreigners to 
visit and trade into Egypt which his imme- 
diate predecessors and successors disallowed, 
or scarabs bearing his cartouche may, like 
those of Thothmes III., have been popularly 
reproduced in a laterage. In any case it is 
singular that just this one reign is repre 
sented on the few scarabs hitherto found 
with the Mycenae class of antiquities. 

Chapter III. deals with the later Greek 
gems and Etruscan searabs, while ch. IV. goes 
on to Roman gems, tracing them down to 
Christian and Sassanian times. 

But the chapters which we have read with 
the greatest interest are VI.—VIL., treating 
of the inscriptions on gems, and VIIL., on 
the characteristics of ancient gems. Next 
follows the technique of gem-engraving, after 
which we have a chapter on Mediaeval gems 
and two more on the stones employed by the 
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ancientengravers. Lastly, in the form of an 
appendix, we have a valuable catalogue of 
the gems in the Fitzwilliam Museum, at 
Cambridge. 

A. S. Murray. 


Revue Archéologique. July-August, 1891. Paris. 


1. Deloche describes four more signet-rings of the 
Merovingian period. 2. Lechat writes a wearisome 
and pointless article about some of the archaic 
statues on the Acropolis at Athens: four plates. 3. 
Frohner publishes two archaic Greek inscriptions 
now in the collection of Count Tyskiewicz: two 
plates. The first is on a bronze discus from Cepha- 
lonia, and dedizates it to the Dioseuri. The second 
is on a bronze plate from Hermione or Argos, and 
sets out a law in five clauses about treasure in the 
temple of Athene and thefts therefrom. 4. Extracts 
from Perrot’s official report on Lebégue’s excavations 
at Martres near Toulouse—surtout wne chasse aux 
objets de musée. 7. Durand-Gréville argues that the 
inequality of colour in the black glaze on Greek 
vases is not due to defective firing, but to gradual 
action of the atmosphere. 


The Same. September—October, 1891. 


1. Lechat writes another article of the same sort 
about some other archaic statues on the Acropolis at 
Athens: plate. 2. Girard publishes a small bronze 
figure of a bull, lately acquired by the Louvre: 
plate. It bears an inscription, Bovorpopnddy, in 
three lines :—Aairdéyd[as] aveOnke Tax iepai KaBelpar. 
3. Toulouze describes a number of lances, axes, etc., 
found in the Seine between Morsang and Saintry : 
eighty small woodcuts, He thinks there was a naval 
action here in 52 B.c., though this is not mentioned 
by Caesar, B.G. vii. 60. 6. Livre discusses some 
questions of topography suggested by the Peutinger 
Tablet for the south-west of France: seven sketch- 
maps. 


The Same. November—December, 1891. 


1. Deloche describes three more signect-rings of 
the Merovingian period. 2. Lechat writes a third 
and final article about the archaic statues on the 
Acropolis at Athens. 4. Frohner discovers some 
interesting details about the siege of Marseilles in 
49 B.c. in the scholia to Lucan, iii. 375, 381, 524, ed. 
Usener: woodeut. 5. Néroutsos publishes fifteen 
Greek and seven Latin inscriptions, mostly sepul- 
ehral, from Alexandria and the neighbourhood. 7. 
Espérandieu discusses the inscriptions on a Roman 
oculist’s stamp lately found near Rennes: woodcut. 
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8. Fossey notes three unpublished Greek vases with 
pictures of coursing: three woodents. 9. Vernier 
argues that the false quantities in Latin in the 
inscriptions from North Africa follow fixed rules and 
represent the popular pronunciation. 14. Cagnat 
reprints the principal inscriptions referring to Roman 
affairs published during the second half of the 
current year; fifty-seven Latin and five Greek. 
Crake 


Rimische Mittheilungen. 1891. Part 2. Rome. 


1. Mommsen gives restorations of two mutilated 
inscriptions relating to the sex primi ab aerario. 2. 
Domaszewski gives a restoration of an inscription 
mentioning a praefectus equitatus. 3. Mau discusses 
the probable date of the reconstruction of the portico 
in the forum at Pompeii. 4. Weisshiupl argues 
that the so-called Telephos relief in the Villa Bor- 
ghese really represents the dedication of a child to 
Artemis. 5. Bienkowski publishes two reliefs found 
at Rome in 1874 and 1882 and now preserved in the 
Capitoline Museum: three plates. Both are frag- 
ments of reliefs representing the shield of Achilles, 
and one is inscribed with the appropriate verses from 
Homer. 6. Ihm prints a number of tabulae lusoriae 
as a supplement to his treatise thereon. 7. Klitsche 
de la Grange describes some tombs lately found at 
Allumiere. 8. Petersen gives an account of recent 
discoveries at Ancona, Bologna, Imola, Spoleto, 
Verona, and Vetulonia; and also of the collections 
lately installed at Rome in the Villa Giulia and the 
Thermae of Diocletian. 9-11. Minor articles. 


Caen. 


Archiéologisches Jahrbuch. 1891. Part2. Berlin. 


1. Michaelis writes an elaborate catalogue of a 
number of drawings by Marten van Heemskerck 
showing the condition of various statues and other 
antiquities at Rome in 1532-1536 a.p. : nine illus- 
trations. 2. Engelmann argues that the instruments 
described by Helbig as meuméBoda were rightly 
described by Dennis as kpedypat : and points out that 
Kpeaypat were used for picking buckets out of wells : 
three woodcuts. 3. Forster speaks of various repro- 
ductions of the Laokoon ; discusses the character of 
the signatures of Athanodoros; and suggests that 
the Isis Athenodoria was a work of that sculptor: 
plate and sixteen illustrations. 4. Briickner pub- 
lishes a lecythus with a b.—f. painting of two snakes 
scaring a youth away from a tomb: plate. 

Anziger. List of Greek and Roman antiquities 
aequired by the Berlin Museum during 1890: forty- 
four woodcuts. Advertisement of plaster-casts on 
sale at Dresden. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur Philologie u. Padago- 
gik. Ed. Fleckeisen u. Masius. (Leipzig, 1891.) 

Heft 4 contains (1) S. Brandt Lactantius uw. Luere- 
tius, onthe quotations from Lucr. and other reff. tohim 
in the works of Lact. (2) F. Poland Zu *A@nvatov 
TMloArrefa, a number of small emendations and sug- 
gestions. (3) F. Hultsch Das Pheidonische Masz- 
System nach Aristoteles, calling attention to the 
passage in ’A@. mod. c. 10, p. 27 wellw Trav bedw- 
velwy, and inferring that the Pheidonian metretes was 
not identical with the Lacedaemonian, which was 


larger than the Attic, but was identical with the 
Babylonian epha and contained about 36 litres, or 
about ;sth less than the Attic. (4) F. Polle Die 
Bedingungssttze, proposing the following classifica- 
tion, viz. (a) the theoretical case (si habeo, do): (b) 
the practical case (si habebo, dabo) : (c) the potential 
(st habeam, dem): (d) the unreal (si haberem, darem). 
(5) F. Knoke tber plures bei Q. Curtius, contending 
that plwres has its comparative meaning. (6) A. 
Sonny Uthagae, Thara, Tabac, suggesting that these 
three places, which Alexander is said to have reached 
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in his pursuit of Darius, are really identical, the two 
latter being misreadings of the name ‘Payat. (7) RK. 
Menge, notice of Schliemann’s Ausgrabwagen wn 
Traja in 1890. (8) P. Seliger Zu Platonis Phaidros, 
proposing to transfer most of 246 B-E to 248 C. 

Heft 5 contains (1) G. F. Unger Die Glauwbwiirdig- 
keit der Capitolinischen Consulntafel, the first of a 
series of papers in support of the authenticity of 
these tables. ‘The opening portion deals with cogno- 
mina and collects evidence to show that they were 
commonly used before a. u. c. 400. (2) H. Stadt- 
miiller Zur Anth. Pal. emendations. (3) F. Blass 
Zu der Nawischen Inschrift der Nikundre (Roh) I.G.A. 
a. 407), pointing out chiefly that the form here used 
for € is not HC, but a square followed by a pleonastic 
C. (4) L. Mendelssohn Analecta Tulliana, emenda- 
tions to the letters. (5) J. H. Schmalz citing passages 
to show that, in late Latin, constitutus was used as a 
participle of esse. (6) A Teuber Zur Kritik der 
Terentiusscholien der Donatus, emendatious. (7) O. 
Hofer, correcting Oeav avoupaiwy to mavoupaiwy in 
Bull. Corr. Hellén. x. (1886) p. 291. 

Heft 6 contains (1) R. Peppmiiller Die incertae 
sedis fragmenta Homerica, an attempt to fix the 
origin of some fragments. (2) F, Polle Zw din. vii. 
372, proposing malerque Mycenae for mediaeque Myc. 
(3) O. Crusius Vollnamen u. Kurznamen bei derselben 
person, a collection of instances of historical (not 
mythical) persons known by two names, such as 
Teépys and Tépravdpos, Mnvas and Mnyddwpos. (4) 
Ch. Cron Zu Thuk. vii. 86, 5, diseussing the 
meaning of dia Thy macav...... éemithoevow. FF, 
Polle also proposes téAews ws Kal 61a TovTO in i. 95, 
2 and kal car’ amapacKevous in i. 69, 5. (5) E. 
Worner Zu Platons Phaidon 66 C, suggesting that 
Td Aeyduevoy refers to some such poetical quotation 
as ovdéror’ oT ppovely juiv ord cwparos ovder. (6) 
KE. Niemeyer Zw ’A@ny. TloA. emendations. (7) E. 
Hasse Artikel wu. Pronomen des dualis beim fem. tin 
Att. dialekt, objecting to the omission of 74, aba, 
tavtdé and some other such forms in recent Gr. 
Grammars and pointing out that adAnAa, &, ative, 
alytiow are the only such duals which are not 
authenticated, though the others are admittedly rare. 
(8) F. Hultsch Zu Polyb. iv. 18, 8 proposing xate- 
oxevacnevoy for karackevacua 7, to avoid the hiatus. 
(9) R. Oehler Sagunt, a topographical study in ref. 
to the siege by Hannibal. (10) G. Goetz Zu dein 
Gronovscholiasten des Cicero, showing that some 
scholia in MS. Leid. Oct. 88 are notes on Cic. and 
identifying the passages annotated. 

Heft 7 contains (1) E. Kurtz Zu Plutarchs Moralia, 
emendations. (2) R. v. Seala Zur Philosophischen 
Bildung des Isokrates, a collection of extracts showing 
Is.’s acquaintance with philosophical literature. (3) 
P. Stengel die Opfer fur Fluszgotter, chiefly contro- 
versial, against W. H. Roscher. (4) L Paul Zur 
Erklarung der beiden Apologien des Justinus Martyr, 
chiefly critical notes. (5) G. F. Unger Die Capito- 
linischen Consulntafel, continued from Heft 5, and 
dealing with Diodorus’ list and some minor difficulties. 
(6) Ph. Loewe, proposing in Ov. Az. i. 8, 102 venena 
nutent for latent. ‘The number also contains eritical 
notes on Caesar &.C. iii. 25, 1 and iii. 44, 6 and on 
Avianus. 

Hefte 8 u. 9 contain (1) K. Busche Zu Lur. 
Hekabe, a discussion of many passages, sometimes 
emending, sometimes supporting the MSS. (2) K. 
Buresch Die psewdo-Sibyllinischen Orakel, a most 
elaborate criticism of a recent ed, by Rzach. (3) 
O. Apelt Zu Platons Politeia vii. 532 C, proposing 
mpos d& Ta ev Hdact pavracpara Bea (for Geta). (4) FP. 
Blass Archaische Griech. Inschriften, corrections of 
two brief inscriptions recently edited by W. Froeh- 
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ner in Rev. Archéologique. (5) B. Schmidt Alte 
Verwiinschunysformeln, a collection of passages in 
which some formula of banning seems to be used, 
such as Z 345—347 (eis dpos % eis kdya). (6) W. 
Hoerschelmann Vermischte Bemerkungen on Sappho 
and Phaon, Theognis 425—429 and Propertius v. 11. 
19 sqg. (7) G. hilo Zu den Punica des Silius 
Italicus, a discussion of the MSS. followed by some 
emendations. (8) G. F. Unger Die Glaubwiirdigkett 
der Capitolinischen Consulntafel, now concluded. 

Heft 10 contains (1) A. Fleckeisen Zur Kritik des 
Plautus wu. Terentius, four discursive but very inter- 
esting articles, one of which, on Adelphi iv. 2. 584, 
recalls an emendation Jlectulus illic (Fleck. dl2) 
salignis pedibus faciundos dedit tor 1. in sole ilignis 
p.f. (ct. Ov. Met. vii. 656). The emendation was 
originally made by Jean Leclere and was found 
by Fleckeisen in a ms. note by Hermann. (2) O. 
Meltzer Zur Vorgeschichte des Illen Punischen 
Kriegs, a discussion of the Roman proposal that 
Carthage should be rebuilt at least 80 stadia from 
the sea. This proposal is attributed to Scipio 
Nasica, to whom it was suggested by Plato Laws 704 
B, D. (3) H. Magnus Zur Kritik der Metam. Ovids, an 
account of the fragmentum Bernense, forming part 
of the MS. B 393 which also contains Horace. (4) 
G. Friedrich, Die Parabase im Curculio, esp. vv. 472, 
485. (5) W. Schwarz, Die Potamophylacia in CLL. 
ii. 1970, discussing the duties ete. of the Roman 
ships stationed on the Nile. (6) W. Liebenam Zur 
Tradition iiber Germanicus, the first part of an exa- 
mination of Tac.’s account of Germ., apparently with 
the view of showing that Tac. unduly glorified his 
subject. 

Heft 11 contains (1) H. Diintzer Veber den Mpopn- 
Ges muppdpos, contending, against recent critics, 
that this was the first piece of the Prometheus- 
trilogy of Aesch. Several brief notes of no import- 
ance follow: then (2) F. Liiders Randbemerkungen 
zu Xen. Anab., marginal comments, seldom critical. 
(3) K. J. Liebhold Zu Platons Gorgias, proposing in 
503 C rovro be réexvns Tivds Seira for 7.5. TEXVN TLS 
eivat, and one or two other similar alterations. (4) 
G. Knaack Zu den Gricch. Epigrammatikern, emen- 
dations in Anth. Pal. (5) E. Goebel Zu Homeros, 
critical notes. (6) K. Manitius Zi Hipparchos Com- 
mentar der Phainomena des Aratos u. des Eudoxos, 
giving an account of the contents of the treatise 
with many corrections, obviously a very important 
article. (7) W. Liebenam Zur Tradition tiber Ger- 
municus, continued. 


Indogermanische Forschungen—lierausge- 
geben von Kari BruGMaNN und WILIELM 
Srreireerc. Band I. Heft. 1 and 2. Strassburg. 
‘Triibner. 


THE appearance of a new German philological 
periodical will be welcomed with but moderate 
enthusiasm by those unfortunate students who, apart 
from scattered articles in journals not exclusively 
devoted to the science, have already some half-dozen 
appearing at irregular intervals to read in order to 
keep themselves abreast of the times. But apart 
from this inevitable drawback, the new Zeitschrift 
will meet with general acceptance, if only as a proof 
that its senior editor, freed at last from the exhaus- 
ting work of summarising in the Grundriss the 
results hitherto attained, will continue still further to 
enrich by original research the science which already 
owes so much to him. The journal will be accom- 
panied by a review of works on Indogermanie 
philology and antiquities, edited by Prof. Streitherg. 
The subscription is sixteen marks for the volume of 
five numbers. 
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The principal articles in the present number are as 
follows :—H. Hirt on the schleifend (circumflex) and 
gestossen (acute) accent in Indogermanic, showing 
from a comparison of Sanskrit, Lithuanian, and 
Greek, that the cireumflex accent arises in three 
ways: (1) by contraction of two syllables (tpezs from 
treves), (2) by loss of the last vowel, when the pre- 
viously penultimate vowel, if long, is circumflexed 
(ttug (dat.) for tiwa-at, contrast tiua-v), (3) by loss of 
a nasal after a long vowel (Sk. ace. plur. fem. -ds for 
ans.).—W. Streitberg on the accented sonant uasal, 
chiefly directed againt the dominant theory that 7 
ever directly becomes an, and laying down : (1) that 
in syllables which always carried the accent, en, on 
are invariably kept, (2) that by shifting of the accent, 
these are reduced to 2, Gk. and Sk. a, which is not 
changed by acquiring a secondary accent, (3) that 
Greek ay=n in éao1, &c., is the product of contami- 
nation of -ovr: and -a71.—Ernest Maass on “Ipis aud its 
cognates.—K. Brugmann, Etymologica. 


Rivista di Filologia e d’Istruzione Classica. 
Ed. Comparetti, Miiller e Flechia. (Turin, 1891.) 

Fase. 4—6 contains (1) E. Pais Le piu antiche 
 relazione tra la Grecia ¢ V Italia, discussing a sugges- 
tion of Helbig’s (Hom. Epos p. 83 sqq.) that there 
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was a communication by land between Italy and 
Greece round the Istrian Gulf. (2) C. Nigra Inni di 
Callimaco, an account of the MSS. of the hymns, 
introductory to a translation. (3) G. Setti Gli 
Epigrammi di Luciano, rejecting apparently the 
whole collection, 53 in number. (4) C. Giambelli 
Gli studi Aristotelici ete. nel ‘De Finibus,’ con- 
tinued. (5) C. Cristofolini sw Verg. Ecl. i. 65. 
proposing ‘ Pars Scythiam et rapidum erectam venie- 
mus ob axem’(!) (6) R. Sabbadini Questioni storico- 
critiche su Quintiliano, the first on Poggio’s MSS., 
the second on L. Valla’s studies in Quintilian. 
Various critical notes and reviews follow. 


Kuhn’s Zeitschrift. and xxxi. Heft 4 (ap- 
pearing out of its proper order) is entirely oceupied 
with the continuation and completion (from Heft 
2) of J. N. Reuter’s inquiry into the accent of 
Sanskrit nominal composita. 

Band xxxii. Heft 2. Holger Pedersen on the 7-n 
stems, to prove that the alternation between 7 (also 
i, u, a, l) in the nominative and z in the oblique 
cases of heteroclite neuters is primitive. F. Solmsen 
on the theory of the digamma, chiefly with reference 
to the Cretan dialect. The other articles deal with 
Arian and Keltie philology. 
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THE NASAL SONANT. 


As this subject has of late received a con- 
siderable degree of attention in the columns 
of the Classical Review, perhaps I may be 
permitted to submit some observations which, 
I venture to hope, will remove certain diffi- 
culties and present a connected view of the 
phonetic principles involved. The discussion 
of the subject is so apt to diverge into side 
issues and isolated controversial points that 
its broad outlines tend to become obscured. 

1. The nasal sonant is a nasal which 
assumes the function of a sonant, Ze. a 
sound capable of forming by itself a syllable. 
Thus, when we say bottom (=bot-m) or 
button (= but-n), mand » are sonants. 

2. It is manifestly impossible to separate 
such cases from the analogous function of 
liquid sonants. Thus, when we say Jitéle 
(=lit-l), we have a phenomenon strictly 
analogous to that of bot-~m and but-n. 

3. We find further, that the liquid 
sonants are uniformly represented in the 
various I. G. languages by definite syllabic 
forms. Thus r appears as r in Sanscrit, as 
dp or pa in Greek, as or in Latin, as ri in 
Keltic, as ru, wr in Gothie, as iv in the 
Baltic group, as rz in Old Slavonic and so on. 

Similarly we find that the assumed nasal 
sonant is represented by definite syllabic 
combinations in the several I.G. languages. 
Thus, before explosives, spirants, and in the 
auslaut, m, 2 are represented by a in Sanscrit 
and Greek, by en, em in Latin, by wn in 
German, &e. Hence, satdém, éxatdv, centum, 
hund (Gothic); dd%a, déka, decem, tathun 
(Gothic, where a@=e: Brugmann’s Grun- 
driss I. 25). 

4. We find also that normally the liquid 
and nasal sonants occur in non-accented 
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syllables. Thus €dpax-e, d-drsa-t; oda 
(= pid-m), péd-em, &c. Where deviation from 
this principle occurs we must postulate a 
change of accent, which is besides frequently 
supported by the analogy of Sanscrit, e.g. 
papvayoac from *pap-va-ye=Sanserit mr- 
ni-mi ; Baocxw for gm-ské, because the analo- 
gous form in Sanscrit accented as a rule 
the verbal suflix, as prehami (ask, prec-or). 

5. It is further evident that the sonantic 
function of the liquids and nasals results 
from the weakening of the root by the 
dropping of the characteristic vowele. Thus 
€tpar-ov=Ertp-rov, emal-ov=e776-ov from 
J/wev6- (as in eév6-os). Accordingly, the 
sonantie function of liquids and nasals coin- 
cides with the weak form or low grade 
(Tiefstufe) of the verb, and is strictly in 
accord with the lowering of zer- (in reropar) 
to rr- in éar-opny, and of Ae- (in Aeizw) to 
Aur- (in €Aur-or). 

6. But a difficulty here emerges, upon 
which Dr. Fennell lays great stress in his 
Essay on the Nasal Sonant in Vol. V. p. 
453. In érpaz-ov from tpéz-w, the liquid 
still survives, but in é€yad-oy (for eynd-ov) 
from ,/xevd- the nasal has disappeared. The 
following considerations may help to remove 
this difficulty. 

(a). Itis pretty clear that in Greek and 
Latin the nasals were more lightly and 
obscurely pronounced than with us. Thus, 
suffixal m and mn interchange readily in 
Greek and Latin, rovrov appearing as pont-wm 
for pont-om. Again, final m was elided in 
Latin before a vowel, a tendency we do not 
observe in our language. Further, the nasals 
tend to be absorbed before s in Latin and 
Greek. Thus tas=tavs, pedés = pedems, ke. 
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(4). The French nasals en, on, wn, in, &e., 
indicate the tendency of the nasals to become 
nasalised vowels. 

(c). The existence of J mowilléein French 
shows us how aliquid may disappear. Thus 
Jille sounds fiy’-. If in given circumstances 
a liquid may be vocalised in French, why 
may not a nasal become vocalised in Greek 
in given circumstances peculiar to the 
phonetic idiosyneracy of the language ? 

(d). Again, alter becomes autre, falsa 
becomes fausse, i.e. a liquid, under given 


circumstances, gives place to a vowel 
sound. 
(e). Further, in the Scottish dialect the 


auslaut -// disappears. Thus @// becomes @’, 
fall, fa, &e. Probably this is the last stage 
assumed by / mowillée. Whether this is due 
to French influence or not I leave undeter- 
mined. 

It is of course, not pretended that these 
modifications have any direct connection with 
the sonantic function of liquids and nasals: 
all that they indicate is that under certain 
conditions phonetic peculiarities are evolved 
just as striking and swi generis as the reduc- 
tion of x to a. 

7. How are we to explain this reduction 2 
[t is conceivable that ~ had originally a 
sound like the French nasal av. If so, the 
transition to @ would be easy. Here again 
we must recur to the case of the liquid 
sonants, And the question is: Wherein does 
x differ from er, so that for example the root 
per (Sanscrit par, fill) is reduced to pr-pati ? 
And how does -ep differ from pa in zep-ww 
(we(pw), &rap-ov! To our ears zap is no 
quicker or easier in articulation than zep. 
And why should ap, pa represent a sonant 
and not ep? It appears to me that a 
fundamental misconception exists on this 
subject ; and the difficulty is removed if we 
perceive that the reduction of zep to zr (zap) 
does not imply the weakening of a sound by 
the omission of a vocalic element but rather 
indicates the shifting of a sound to an easier 
plane. Taking the Sanscrit 7 as an example 
we find that it is a cerebral (mardhanya), 
i.e. in pronouncing it the tongue is brought 
back and bent upwards to the roof of the 
hard palate. The syllable 7i in merrily 
approximates to this sound. Consonantal 
von the other hand is in most languages 
alveolar, 7.e. the tongue is thrust forward till 
its tip approaches the sockets of the upper 
teeth. (See Sievers, Grundziige der Phonetih, 
3rd Edition, p. 106.) This is the normal 
pronunciation of 7 in English ; but in such 
words as pride, propose the 7 is more coronal 
in character, that is becomes a sonant like, 
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so much so that propose in hasty articulation 
approaches p-pose. We may accordingly 
assume with some degree of probability that 
in e7' (ep) the v-sound was distinctly alveolar, 
but in 7 (ap) it became cerebral or coronal 
(to use the more general term). That the 
latter sound is easier of articulation and 
therefore lends itself better to a quickened 
utteranceis experimentally obvious. Further, 
in sounding the syllable é the tongue sinks, 
whereas in sounding a7 the tongue leaves 
its indifferent position and is drawn back 
with an upward tendency (Sievers, p. 91) ; 
so that for a coronal 7, av is an easier com- 
bination than ev. This appears to explain 
Greek ap, a\. The equivalent combinations 
in the other languages may similarly be 
explained; and there is little practical 
difference to an English ear if we pronounce 
merrily as 

mérraly (Greek). 

mérrvoly (Latin). 

mérruly (Gothic). 

mérrily (Slavonic). 


8. Analogous to this process of shifting 
to an easier plane is the change of m to 
mn, if these latter sounds became at first 
nasalised vowels. But why should these 
sounds be shifted toan easier plane? Mani- 
festly for greater quickness of articulation, 
and this is desiderated by the effort of the 
voice to pass readily to the accented syllable. 
This brings us to the question of the Indo- 
Germanic accent: on which no doubt a 
volume might be written. The main point 
however in this connection is whether it was 
merely musical or stressed, 7.e. whether the 
accented syllable was simply higher in pitch, 
or pronounced with a greater degree of 
energy and force. It seems to be generally 
admitted that in historic Greek and Sanserit 
the accent was musical merely, and that 
avOpwros was pronounced in some such 
way as 








av-Opw-mos 


How else indeed are we to account for the 
fact that the accent did not interfere with 
the quantity? In modern Greek where a 
stress has superseded the musical accent 
dvOpwros is pronounced as if it were 
avOporos. 

But in what may be termed pre-historic 
Greek and Sanscrit it seems to be probable 
that the accent was stressed or ‘ exspiratory ’ 
(see Brugmann, Gr. Gram. § 66). The 
weakening of verbal roots, as of peté to pté, 
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can hardly be explained on any other 
hypothesis. That the incidence of a stress 
on the first syllable of a word tends to 
shorten or obscure the vowel sounds of the 
succeeding syllables, or conversely, is per- 
ceived at once when we pronounce dccessory, 
céntumacy, maidenly (médnli), represént 
(veprzént), and so forth. 

If then the archaic accent was wholly or 
even partially exspiratory we can understand 
how Aeuz- was reduced to Xur-, rer- to zr, 
zev6- to zn@- (a6), tpex- to tpz- (tpaz), ke. 

9. A remaining question, and a very 
perplexing one is: Could the nasal sonant 
receive the musical accent? On this point 
Dr. Fennell (Vol. V. p. 453) speaks with no 
uncertain sound. He says: ‘A _ sonant 
nasal cannot be properly said to be capable 
of learning the musicalaccent. It isa hum, 
and there is no reason to suppose that the 
vocal chords are tightened so as to vibrate 
rhythmically any more than when a soft s 
or a soft mute is uttered unless one hums 
chantingly.—The sound when once uttered 
seems to be quite stable.’ 

The whole force of this argument rests 
upon the assumption that the nasal sonant 
isa ‘hum.’ If however there is any validity 
in the foregoing observations the nasal 
sonant is not a ‘ hum,’ either when it appears 
as a or as ay, unless indeed I misunderstand 
the phonetic significance of the term. But 
T agree with Dr. Fennell to this extent that 
the nasal sonant was originally and primarily 
incapable of bearingan accent. Here again 
we cannot dissociate the question from the 
analogous case of the liquid sonants. Now 
these are not unfrequently accented. Thus 
wtka (=Nixos), trnam (grass-stalk) which 
corresponds to Gothic thatirnus (thorn). So 
also érra (=septem) for I.G. sept-m exhibits 
the accent on the nasal sonant. All such 
examples however indicate in my opinion an 
abnormal transposition of the accent: 

1. Because the very genesis of the 
sonantic character of liquids and nasals 
implies their non-accentuation. 

2. Because such words as Nikos, apxtos 
(rksas), trnam are originally nomina agentis 
which tend to be accented on the final 
syllable (cf. dywyds, rayds, doudds, &c.). 

Thus fAvxos is from ,/velk (Axe) and 
means the tearing, rending animal, dpxtos 
probably the roarer from arc (roar), while 
triuam obviously comes from ,/ter to pene- 
trate, pierce (Gr. topety, rép-erpov). In 
proportion however as the etymology of the 
word became obscured, arose the tendency 
to accent the first syllable in conformity to 
the analogy of other conerete nouns in os, 
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ov (as, am). See Lindner, A/tindische 
Nominalbildung § 3, I. 

5. Because we find similar cases of a 
retrocession of accent in verbal nouns, e.g. 
the abstracts in -rs. Thus ziotis (= z6-t1s) 
from the weak form of zei6- must originally 
have been mio-ris ; pious ( = pu-ris) from opef- 
must have been pv-ris (cf. Sansecrit riti) ; 
paris from da, for daris; dios for dv-ris 
from gi the weak form of dev-, dv. This 
transposition of the accent was obviously 
caused by a desire to discriminate nouns in 
ts (ews) from nouns in és (<dos). 

As regards érra it is to be noted that 
classic Sanscrit accents sépta, and the word 
was originally accented érra otherwise we 
should have had éxrav, because the nasal 
sonant in the auslaut takes the form of a: 
cf. déka =1.G. dék-m. According to Osthoft 
(Morph. Untersuch. J. p. 97) the accent 
éxra is due to the analogy of éxro (Sanscrit 
veda-form asta). But Brugmann and Osthoft 
indicate the probability that there was an 
accented nasal sonant taking the form of av 
(see Brugmann’s Gr. Gram. § 106, 3, Grun- 
driss I. §: 225, 235; Osthofft Morph. Untersuch. 
I. p. 98), and they base their theory upon 
the existence of such forms as tact, adyvvact, 
&e. They point out that tacv.=Sanscrit 
yanti. (Of course tacu=iavor.=tavtt.) Lam 
however not at all convinced of the cogency 
of such examples. Assuming the correspon- 
dence of Greek av and Sanscrit av in this 
connection, we must note that ydnti would 
appear in Greek as av7u, just as yds answers 
to os. Brugmann indeed (Gr. Gram. § 112, 
1) explains the c of tao. by supposing it 
prefixed in deference to the analogy of ‘per, 
i-re, and this is no doubt probable enough. 
But is it not possible to explain the form 
tact in another way, so as to obviate the 
necessity for the assumption that tacx implies 
inti 2 The form tacx cannot be dissociated 
from such forms as éacu (they are), ioracx 
(for *iord-act implied by Ionic ioréacr), 
tiWéact, diddact, &e. All these however are 
neologisms, the earlier forms being cial, 
Teiot, dover (which no doubt were subse- 
quently accented according to the false 
analogy of iorao., and were originally 
tiHewot, didovor: see Brugmann, Gr. Gram. § 
115, a). Still earlier and unmodified forms 
are evr (for &v7u=cer71, the aspiration being 
dropped according to the analogy of écper, 
été), (orav7t, TiHevre and *didov7r (as implied 
in didovcr). The suffix is -v7, to which the 
reduplicated forms tora-, rife, dido- are 
attached. In the case of *éyte which is a 
consonantal root, a mediating vowel « 
connects o the weak form of eo- with the 
PZ 
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suffix. But the suffix -vr was directly 
attached to a root witha vowel auslaut. On 
this principle we have ¢a-vti, *kupva-v7e 
(implied in Kipvaoe for *kipvact), Sayemporyrt 
(implied in TUyLTpace for *ipmpact), *rysmha- 
vw (implied in mipwAGou for ripaAact), &e. 

That is to say, the termination -aou is 
based upon forms accruing from vocalic roots 
in -a followed by the suffix -vrz. The form 
-avtt, thus established, was extended to verbs 
whose root did not end in -a. Hence éaou, 
iaou, tHeoa, &e., echo daot, &e. If this theory 
be correct, it is quite unnecessary to trace 
in iaou an accented nasal sonant; and an 
embargo is removed from the nasal sonant 
which considerably embarrasses the handling 
of it. 

By way of concluding remark I may 
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point out that if I am right in supposing 
that the phenomenon of the liquid and nasal 
sonants involves rather the shifting of the 
sounds /, 7, m, 2 to an easier plane than the 
mere weakening and curtailment of the 
respective sounds, then we can have little 
difficulty in admitting the possibility of Jong 
sonants liquid and nasal ; for all that 1 r 
mn mean is that there was a lengthened 
insistence upon derivative sounds moving in 
an easier plane. For the present however I 

must refrain from discussing this interesting 
point. On the whole, then, and with the 
reservations and explanations advanced, I 
venture to express my conviction that 
Brugmann’s theory of the nasal sonant 
remains sound and intact. 

G. Dunn. 





NOTES ON THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


Or the emendations in the text of the 
Anthology proposed by Mr. Tucker in the 
Classical Review for March, two may be 
unhesitatingly accepted, namely the change 
of punctuation in Anth. Pal. vi. 30 which 
makes clear sense of the MS. reading, and 
the brilliant correction of 1. 3 in Anth. Pad. 
vil. 712. Perhaps in the latter rade 0 of xa 
pvapal opdvre (or rade 7’ of Ka pyapar dpovTe 
as it would be written in pure Aeolic) is a 
trifling improvement on Mr. Tucker’s rade 
5 of and also a little nearer the MS. 7a dé rou. 


The other suggestions, I think, are less 
certain. 
Anth. Pal. v. 237, where the Palatine MS. 


reads dppara 8 ov Adovra dvdAdooerat, either 
Hecker’s od pvovra or Mr. Tucker’s oidaovra 
gives an unexceptionable sense and is 
properly derived from the MS. reading, so 
that it is not easy to decide between them. 
It is worth noticing that Jacobs must have 
been on the point of making Mr. Tucker’s 
emendation when, with reference to his own 
conjecture oraddovra, he observes that or 
and oi are frequently confused in the MS. 
Anth. Pal. ix. 142, os zwérpwov rovde 
Kexeve ddpov, where I adopted Brunck’s 
AeAoyxe, rejected by Jacobs, Mr. Tucker 
prefers to make the more serious alteration 
ds metpivw Tade KeKevde Sdpw. It is just 
possible however that the MS. reading may 
stand with dduov as a sort of secondary 
accusative (cf. phrases like zpoofaxdv édpayv 
in Soph. 0.C. 1166). The parallel from 
Anth. Pal. vi. 271 which Mr. Tucker cites, 


Aéov7t altered to Agovros at the end of a line, 
is not sufficient to bear him out here. 

Anth. Pal. vii. 277, tis E€vos, & vavnyé ; 
Aeovrixos evade vexpov etpev k.t.A., there are 
two objections to Mr. Tucker’s ris rivos, one 
that it is hard to see how rivos could have 
been corrupted into €évos, the other that it 
is very awkward to make ris and Acovtiyos 
refer to different persons ; any one reading 
the line would suppose as a matter of course 
that they were the same. 


Anth. Pal. vii. 410: 
Ooms 00€, TpayiKyy Os avéerace TpATos Govdiy 
KWOMATALS VEAPAS KALVOTOMOY Xap_Tas 
7; 


Bdkyxos ore tpiOvv Kardyou xopov, k.T.d. 

So the Palatine MS. (our sole authority 
here). The editors after Salmasius alter 
aver\ace to avérAaoain |. 1. Jacobs himself 
did not think his conjecture of tpvyccov in I. 
3 satisfactory, and I doubt whether I should 
not have done better to keep Heinsius’ 
tpittvv (to which yopdv would be in apposi- 
tion). Myr. Tucker’s Bpiiv is very plausible. 
But Bpibds xopds by itself could not mean a 
drunken chorus, for gravis and gravis vino 
mean very different things. We might 
keep the MS. avérAace in |. 1 and read 
Baykw ore Bpibdv Kardyor (sc. Thespis himself) 
xopov, but this brings back the difficulty of 
the change from 3rd to Ist person in the 
epigram. 

Anth. Pal. ix, 314: 

Wuxpov 0° dxpags kpdva droidxer MS. Pal. 
Woxpov 6 evkpact kpava wtroiaxe. Plan. I 
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cannot help thinking that in Mr. Tucker's 
irat rotaye the word zpocdyet, ‘ provides,’ is 
prosaic and not what we should expect from 
the extraordinary distinction and refinement 
of Anyte’s style. Probably the true reading 
still remains to be discovered. 

Anth. Pal. ix. 270, ot8 ddd\wv daé 
éBapvvadpos MS. Pal. eBapuva xopovs Plan. 
There are two objections to Mr. Tucker’s 
éBdpuve xdpos; first, that é€ué would be 
indispensable for the syntax, and secondly, 
that dAAwv would be rather pointless. Here 
too the true reading is perhaps still 
unknown, and perhaps not certainly disco- 
verable, for Marcus Argentarius is capable 
of almost any fantastic misuse of language. 


I take this opportunity of adding notes 
on three other epigrams where I was obliged 
to leave the text in an unsatisfactory state 
in my book of selections. 

Anth. Pal. vii. 636 : 

THowpiy & paxap, «Oe Kat’ ovpeos erpoParevov 

Kiyo, Toupov TodT ava AevKdopov 
Kplols ayntnpot Tote BAnxnpeva Pacov. 

Here I printed, in fault of anything 
better, Lobeck’s suggestion, kpiots aynrijpoe 
wort BAnynta BiBalwv. I think we ought to 
read kptots dyyrnpot Bota BAnxXopev’ dralov, 
‘making the bleating flocks follow the leader 
rams.’ 

Anth. Pal, ix. 333: 

Sropev GAippdvrow Tapa xOapadov (xGapadav 
Plan.) x@dva rovrov. It is almost impossible 
that so correct a writer as Mnasaleas should 
have used dAtppavtos in an active sense. 
Comparing Archias in Anth. Pal. vii. 278, 7 
yap adippyKtos bro deipdow ayxoG wovrov, 1 
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suspect that -av x@ova movrov here is a 
corruption of dyyo6. rovrov, and that the 
whole line ran ordémev GAwppavrowo rapa. 
xGoves ayx00 zovrov. For this rare use of 
zapa with the genitive see Liddell and Scott 
s.v. Lapa xOoves would almost inevitably 
become zapa yOdva, and rapa xbova ayxobr 
might then easily become rapa yOapadov or 
xXGapahav Gove. 

Anth. Pal. x. 8: 

Bauds idetvy 6 Upinros éravytaAiriba vaiw 
xnAjv, aifvias ovrote avTuBias. 

The use of the word yyA7, taken in 
connexion with the subject and authorship 
of the epigram, points with high probability 
to its having been written for a statue of 
Priapus on one of the two moles or spits of 
land which gave its name to the small 
seaport of Chelae on the coast of Bithynia. 
Between two and three miles from Chelae the 
island of Thynias lay just off the coast. I 
should now read 

xnrAyv, Bubivas vacov evavturépas. 
Bibivas (vdc)ov readily became aifvias ov in 
an epigram dealing with the sea-shore, and 
then zore was inserted as a mere stop-gap to 
fill wp the verse, For évavturépas cf. Kaibel, 
Epigr. Gr. 981. The allusion to the town of 
Chelae without exactly naming it is like 
Anth. Pal. vii. 497 : 
ada Tis aKT?) 

@vvids, 7) vycwv Tovriddwv ts €xet, 
where the name of the celebrated ’Axz7 
@vvicis on the coast of Thrace is brought in 
under a generalised form of expression. To 
speak of the island of Thynias as ‘a Bithynian 
island’ would be a similar artifice. 

J. W. Macxarn. 





NOTES ON 


Aeschylus :— 
Aesch. Pers. 814, 815. 


aa7 F 
KOvOETO KAKOV 
A WA > FF 9's Nyse Vd 
Kpymis Umeotw, GAA eT exmaLoeveTat. 


‘The foundation is not yet laid (see xpy- 
mis and izofd\Aew in Lex.) but is still being 
built up.’ 

Read éxrAIN@€verac for éxrAl A€verar, 
and ef. Thue. iv. 67 rAwbevvew retyn. ‘ It is 
still being built to completion brick by 
brick.’ 


AESCHYLUS. 


Ibid. 850. 
iravTiale eye Tail TEeipacopar. 
maid éu@ is of course out of the question. 
The flatness of zepdacouat needs no pointing 
out. Since au=e and .=y in later Greek 
pronunciation, eve ant is most like- 
ly to have arisen from é€p7édvy (adv.) ‘I 
will try to meet my son with firmness. 
Eumen. 219. 
ei Toiow ovv KTEetvovow adAA7jAous xadas 
TO py yever Oat pnd erorrevew KoTw. 
Read cvvéo Gat, ‘ take cognisance.’ 
Tuos. G. TucKER. 
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FURTHER DISCUSSION ON THE FORMS OF THE NEGATIVE JZ. 


In the December number of this Review, 
p- 485, Mr. Darbishire confesses ‘failure to 
understand Mr. Thomas’s list of recorded 
forms of the I.E. negative ne-’ which had 
appeared in the previous number, p. 434. I 
regret the obscurity and will endeayour by 
replying to Mr. Darbishire’s objections to 
elucidate it. 

1. ‘What authority is there for 1.2. ni 
and nei?’ As regards ni v. below ; nei is 
found in Latin inscriptions (Stolz Lat. Gr.” 
p- 275): it is common in Osean inscriptions 
both as a simplex and in composition with 
-que in neip=neque. neip also coexists with 
nep in Umbrian. ‘Thus vez is at least Italic. 
But since the movable 7 is found in other 
cases in I.E. (e.g. in the locatives and in the 
variation @ and da in the fem. sing. and 
neut. pl. of pronouns), I infer that the form 
net is also I.E. The inference is, however, 
unnecessary, since ez occurs in Gothie nei, 
in Lithuanian né&, and in Iranian naeé-cis, 
concerning which forms let me refer Mr. 
Darbishire to Brugmann’s Grundriss li. § 
424, p. 787, where this class of cases is 
treated. 

2. ‘Or for the spelling nae (Brix on 
Plaut. Trim. 63)?’ I must retract the 
equation of nae to Greek vai, which was due 
to amomentary aberration. Mr. Darbishire 
may now proceed to criticize Brugmann in 
respect of the same error (vide his Gk. Gr.” 
§ 201, 1 p. 223). 

3. ‘ How is it possible to have an a* in 
an e-root?’ Let me point out that my list 
in no way implies an a” in an e-root, since 
nar might be to ne as qa Kat to ge Te que, 
the stems being different. Yet if it is asked 
whether a* can appear in the e-root, I answer 
unhesitatingly in theaffirmative. Letme refer 
to Bartholomae’s proof in Bezzenberger’s 
Beitradge xvi. 92 sqqg. I can supply Mr. 
Darbishire with other instances besides those 
quoted by Bartholomae. 

4. ‘Or to derive strong aftirmatives like 
vy and vai from the negative ne-?’ 

It may interest Mr. Darbishire to learn 
that this derivation is nearly coaeval with 
Comparative Philology, having originated 
with Bopp, whose opinion is accepted by 
Corssen and not rejected by Curtius. The 
obvious supposition is that both ‘verily ’ and 
‘not’ are derived from a common meaning 
which was neither ‘yes’ nor ‘no.’ But 
even a transition from ‘ yes’ to ‘no’ is not 
impossible, as Shilleto’s edition of the De 


Falsu Legatione, Appendix C, may show. 
Shilleto actually says ‘upon inquiry I am 
persuaded that it will be acknowledged that 
it (vac) has a sort of negative meaning,’ and 
later ‘its affirmative usage is purely acci- 
dental.’ In fact, I suppose that vai became 
a strong affirmative from being used like 
pev ovv to contradict by strengthening ; ef. 
Shilleto 2bid. Thirdly, let me point to Gk. 
ov, the Sanserit representative of which 7 
is used both for ‘and,’ ‘also’ and for ‘on 
the contrary,’ ‘yet,’ &e. 

5. ‘That n@m is from the negative ne— 
is I think impossible and is not even weakly 
supported by ovxody.’ The derivation is 
Bopp’s (Engl. Trans. ii. 522 sqq.). But why 
impossible? Schmalz tells us (Lat. Gr.2 §§ 
196-199) that na@m and enim were originally 
particles of affirmation. Why should not these 
therefore be parallel to vy and vai? And if 
na =ov« and -m=ovv, why should not ovdxodv 
‘even weakly support’ nam so interpreted ? 
I printed this suggestion, however, with a 
query. 

6. ‘nu for nn—are obviously misprints.’ 
For the misprints I am not responsible. 

Let me now briefly explain the meaning of 
my list. I suppose a particle en enti ni which 
may have meant ‘away’ or ‘away there.’ 
en and ent might perhaps also take the forms 
ne and nez (cf. the cases of alternative order 
in Brugm. Gr. ii. $$ 231—2—4-5) or else e in 
ne and nei might be formative. né *nd and 
no would belong to né in accordance with 
the ordinary vowel scales, and similarly 267 
and noi(%) to nei. “nd* and nd would 
appear either in accordance with Bartho- 
lomae’s discovery or with a as a new 
formative. In na’ a* will be either the 
sound discussed in the 7ransactions of the 
Cambridge Philological Society for May 21. 
1891, or the @ of mater &e.: probably, I 
think, the former. 

Now enti is the preposition ev «iv evi tn, 
which also appears in évi-o. ‘some’ and Sk. 
anya ‘ other’; for the formation cf. zpocw = 
*tpoti-w, Tooos=Tort-os, &e. The remaining 
forms I will not here discuss; with the 
exception of nz, which I find in Latin nisi, 
and the Sk. preposition mi-= ‘in,’ ‘down,’ 
‘backwards.’ I am aware that nisi is 
regarded as from nest by assimilation (Stolz 
Lat. Gr.2 § 28), but, if so, why have we 
nevis and not nivis? I will not, however, 
insist on finding nz in nis?, but rather rely on 
the general argument above. 
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{ will now add some parallels : 


(1). ne: né: vat = 6€: dy : dar 
= Te que: 2 Kal 
(2). net : val = «i: at 
(3). Sk ni-: nis- : d(a)?: Lat. dis- 
(4). ni :ne = ris) : Te 
1(5). ne: nam = (o)de : (qui)dam. 


The exact relationship of these stems is 
at present uncertain. 

As this discussion is due to the extreme 
brevity of a note, wherein I recognized the 
priority of Mr. Wharton in separating non 
from noenwm, 1 may here observe that, as 
has been pointed out to me, Mr. Wharton 
himself has a predecessor in Mr, Nixon, who 
in the Jowrnal of Philology, vii. p. 35, 1877, 
separated non from ne-unum, regarding the 
former as a ‘ dialectic variation of ne’: he 
does not, however, definitely derive non from 
no + ne. 

EF. W. THomas. 


1. Mr. THomas’s note on ni and nei as 
amplified by his concluding remarks seems 
to me to rest on a serious misapprehension. 
I pass over his entirely nugatory Latin 
evidence (nisi=“nési as plico=pléco, nei 
graphic variant of né@ whence the later dis- 
tinction of nz, né like our person, parson) 
and refer him in turn to Brugmann’s Grvwnd- 
riss ii. § 424 p. 787, where he will find that 
Brugmann is treating of case-forms, and 
postulates on the facts an I. K. form (loca- 
tive) nei from the root ne. Mr. Thomas 
promptly proceeds to regard this as a root 
nei- and puts it through the regular gym- 
nastics noi- and ni-, to say nothing of 
‘nai.’ He makes an analogous mistake 
when he refers to Brugm. 7b. $$ 231 /. for 
‘alternative order.’ Brugmann justifies 
nothing of the kind. He is again discuss- 
ing the mode in which case-suffixes are 
attached: in this case to a formative suffix 
already added. Then we have for example 
in the F. S. possible forms -ei- and -i-, and 


ON THE 
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As the British Museum 
micus or Londinensis; No. 11, 727) of 
Thucydides has lately had considerable 
attention bestowed upon it, I wish to make 


MSs. (britan- 
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in the C. S. -es and -s and these are com- 
bined so as to give either ei-s or --es (with 
phonetic variants). This is therefore merely 
an example of the principle which I had 
occasion to state on p. 58 of this volume, 
and absolutely fails to justify an inver- 
sion of a root en into ne or eni into nei. 
Mr. Thomas’s evidence for an I. E. root nei- 
is therefore reduced to a Skt. preposition 
and the remarkable correspondence tu: Te. 

3. The greater length of Mr. Thomas's 
present remarks enables me to see, what I 
did not before, that he is using a private 
terminology. The normal and certainly 
convenient use of a* is to indicate the 
vowel of a root in its strong form when 
either its exact stage or its scale cannot be 
determined. For example no language has 
yet enabled us to determine the strong form 
of the root siu (Skt. syw, Lat. suo). It is 
therefore written sia*‘u. But if, say, an 
Armenian form were discovered which 
proved that the root was sieu, it would thence- 
forward be so written. Mr. Thomas, from 
his reference to Bartholomae’s well-known 
paper, evidently means a by a*. He rather 
implies however that here as in the case of 
nae he is accepting the statements of others. 
This is not so, Bartholomae never uses a*. 

4. I fear my objection was not clearly 
stated: Mr. Thomas has certainly missed 
the point. I asked how he derived an 
affirmation from a negative. He replies ‘all 
negations are derived from aflirmatives.’ 1 
do not need any proof of this. 

5. This is perhaps a question of judg- 
ment; but I should like to ask Mr. Thomas 
whether he believes (1) that at the time the 
illative use of ovxovy arose in Greek, ovx 
still had an affirmative sense, or (2) that his 
authority Schmalz is wrong in supposing 
nam to be an affirmative particle, and should 
have called ita negative one. As the whole 
force of ovxodv seems to me to lie in the ovr, 
how -m can = oty and be at the same time a 
case-ending beats me. 

H. D. Darstsurre. 


TEXT OF THUCYDIDES, BOOK VII. 


a few remarks on the published collations of 
the MS. in the seventh book, before sub- 
mitting a few emendations of my own to 
the judgment of scholars. Stahl, presum- 
ably on the authority of Eggeling, describes 
the MS. (edit. stereotypa 1873) as accwrate et 
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eleganter exarata, except where the ‘later 
hands’ have been at work. But this state- 
ment is inconsistent with that of van 
Herwerden (Stud. Thuc. p. v. 1868), who 
says that, setting aside the work of the 
‘later hands,’ ‘reliqua vetustissima sunt : 
exarata...manu eadem, quae elegantissima 
est, omnia. Dolendum est codicem non 
esse tam bonum quam antiquum ; pertinet 
tamen, etiamsi a scriba exaratus est valde 
indocto et stupido, ad meliores.’ Here is a 
plain conflict of opinion: a scribe who 
deserves to be called ‘valde indoctus et 
stupidus’ does not write ‘accurate.’ Nor 
would minute points of orthography be of 
any importance in a MS. written by such a 
scribe. Hude however, in his critical edi- 
tion of books vi.—viii. (p. ii. note), implies 
that he should have recorded such points in 
his apparatus had it been possible to do so: 
‘hujus codicis testimonium in multis rebus, 
lis maxime quae ad orthographiam per- 
tinent, non prolatum est; exempli causa 
haece affere libet : dh\\a—a\N’, ye—y’, 5€—0’, 
éxi—er, petd—per, OTE—OT, TE—T, €is—és, 
eltw—eow, civ—Evv, ovTws—otTw, TEepi—zéepL, 





Pan a , Fe OPN S29) , 
avrov—airov, -eta (velut in dvdpeta)— -ta, 
-cis (velut in immets)— -qs, -nv (velut in 
Twroadepvnv) -y, Ta dAXa—zédXa similia, 


v paragogicum.’ Having observed the 
orthography of this MS. with care, I do 
not think that anything of any value can 
be gained from it for settling the ortho- 
graphy of Thucydides. The spelling in all 
the cases mentioned by Hude is capricious, 
and I do not see what would be the use of 
recording all the readings of the MS. in 
most of the above cases. cis, cvv, re (for ze 
or 7), -nv (as Anpoobevny vii. 86, 3), -es (as 
xarxudeis li. 79, 7), eiow, are common. Yet 
we have dyapvjs or axapvis, and éorad\Xa 
(i.e. és 7a@\Xa) now and then, and these last, 
and other cases in which the scribe had 
singularly good fortune, might lead to a 
favourable opinion of the orthography. 
But what is to be said of TVPAKOG LOL, 
TLPAKOVOLOL, TUPAKOVTAL, TUPAKOVTAL, oupaKoo- 
cal, cuKdKoveca., Side by side ; or of dympa- 
Korat and aypakrorat in the same sentence ? 
I fear that Herwerden’s statement was, 
after all, more correct than Stahl’s. 

A new collation of the MS. in this book 
has been recently published by Dr. Holden. 
The learned editor remarks (p. 289 of his 
edition of book vii.): ‘With regard to our 
own MS. M, whatever its critical value may 
be, I can fully corroborate the statement of 
Mr. E. C. Marchant in the C.2. vol. v. p. 
22 that HEggeling’s collation of it was very 
incomplete. He then points out that 
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Stahl has made some corrections in the text 
on the authority of imaginary readings in 
M. This statement led me to hope that Dr. 
Holden had saved me the trouble of print- 
ing another collation of M. in an edition of 
the seventh book which I am preparing ; 
criticos odi apparatus—but unfortunately the 
new collation, though much superior to 
Eggeling’s, is disfigured by several errors 
and omissions. In the following list, Dr. 
Holden’s reading is given in inverted 
commas: then comes what I believe to be 
the true reading in M. Where only one 
reading is given, the meaning is that Dr. 
Holden has omitted something which I 
think should be recorded. 

C. 1, 1.—‘rapeckevacav’—érapeckevacay. 

5.—6rAtras yidovs, omitting Kat [so T]. 

C. 2, 4.—Tpoy:Adv, for TpoyiAov. 

C. 5, 1.—dévrerapetaccovto. 

C. 7, 4.—‘dverepdvro M qui in marg. 
Gmereipovto eueAérwov addit’—marg. has 
arereipovTo Kal éweAérwv, a schol. on the 
text. 

C. 8, 38.—*7 dv BC; 78) LM’ [L=con- 
sensus of AEF|]—M omits 7 6’ and has no 
70. 

C. 11, 1.—zpérov for zporepov. 

2.—ev rH Suxedta for ev &. 

C. 12, 5.—ra odérepa for tas oderépas. 

C. 14, 4.— ipas cadds <iddtas CLM ’—M 
has cadds tpas eiddras. 

C. 18, 1.—eyévero for éyeyevyro. 

3.—Erxwdavpov 71, omitting re [so T]. 

C. 19, 3.—és before éfaxociovs [recorded 
correctly by Eggeling]. 

C, 21, 3.—éketvos for exetvous M [so T]. 

C. 25, 1.—re after ra omitted [recorded 
by Eggeling]. 

C. 27, 2 ‘ AdpBave CLM ’—edapBavev. 

C. 29, 3. —twa—eravaavtas. 

C. 32, 1.—odior before Evppadxovs omitted 
[recorded by Eggeling]. 

‘ kwAvoovor. BLM ’—M has cwAvowor, with 
C. 

C. 33, 3.—‘érécyovro BGLM ’—eréoyov 
7o M, while T has eréoyor, 70, (sic) ; hence 
correct Stahl’s note (edit. ster. ii. p. xxi.) 
‘ereoxovro codd. emend. Dobree.’ 

C. 34, 5.—tro Kopw6iwv, omitting tév. 

C. 36, 6.— Aiweva vaxpovoews’ —M_ has 
Apeva Kpodoews with ACE [incorrectly re- 
corded by Eggeling]. 

C. 37, 2.—otre for ot re. 

C. 38, 2.—oi d€ "A@nvaion for ot d¢ M [so 
4uyf 

PN 7s for pres. [recorded by 
Eggeling |. 

©. 41, 1—éia trav oAKadwv deAdwodopor, 

omitting 28 words. 
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C. 42, 2.—oAAjv mavtaxdce, for 
ToAMyv. 

C. 43, 1.—dévvarov with CLG. 

5.—16 before zaparetyicpa [so T]. 

6.—+é inserted before é« rav. 

C. 44, 3.— dvaBeByxer’—dveBeByxet. 

7.—atrots for aitots. 

C. 47, 1.— xaropOotvtas’—xatopOoivres. 

3.—éreAOotar for érehOovcas. 

C. 49, 2.—ras tov Twodepiov. 

C. 52, 2.—e&dyovra (not éreéayovta, as 
Stahl). 

C. 53, 1.—Xvpaxociwv for rodeptwv. 

—rapeBonOy for -et. 

C. 54.—oi inserted before Svpaxocvot, with 
AEFG. 

C. 57, 4.—Ke?or “Avdptot, om. Kat. 

11.—Tovio. 

C. 58, 2.—pepator for “Ipepator. 

4.—rovs adAovs Supaxocious, for tovs dAAous 
Svupaxooror. 

C. 64, 1.—‘jpaov C; jipov BL; om. M’ 
{and so Eggeling]—M has jar. 

‘wevoovpevovs c. CM Hu.’—M zaAcvoo- 
pevous [Eggeling also wrong]. 


Tav. 
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2.—r after tis omitted. 

C. 70, 2.—‘oi dAdo. om. unus B’—M 
omits of adXou. 

C. 71, 7.—‘ rerévOecav ’—érerovbecav. 

C. 72, 1.—drodwpevov for droAopevv. 

3.—avaxwpyoartes for avaxwpyoovtes. 

C. 74, 1.—‘ és CM.’ ; M has &s. 

C. 81, 4.— inserted before Evverdacero. 

C. 83. 2.—peype od 3 av. 

C. 86, 2.—On és tas AWorouias, ‘in M 
foeda est rasura.’ The text is injured by 
damp, but a late hand has written ovpaxdooas 
in the lacuna caused by the partial disap- 
pearance of AGoropias. 

I have compared the version of the seventh 
book contained in M with the version which 
it gives of the second, and find the text 
somewhat better in the seventh: there are 
fewer omissions and fewer stupidities. But 
on the whole, if I have reported the readings 
correctly, I think it must be admitted that 
Stahl was misled when he set so high a value 
on the MS. 

EK. C. Marcuanr. 





THE TWO ISLANDS 


Iy the Sabbaitic fragment of Apollodorus 
(Rhein. Mus. xlvi. p. 168) the following 
account is given of the reason (or one of the 
alternative reasons) for the anger of Ar- 
temis and her demand for the sacrifice of 
Iphigeneia: eAeye yap (sc. 6 KaAyas) pnvica 
*Ayapepvove Thy Ocov, KaTa eV Twas eel Kata 
Onpav ev “Lkapiw Barov éAadov cizev od 
divacGar cwrnpias aitiy Tvxelv odd ’Apréidos 
GeXovens. The Vatican fragment (p. 64 
Wagner) has only 6.4 76 pnview tiv Oeov 7d 
"Ayapepvove ort [te] Baroy EXadov eimev ‘ otde 
} Apres. Tzetzes, ad Lyc. 183 (he repro- 
duces another edition of the same handbook), 
says efe\Oov Mevedaos 7) Ayapeuvov éxi Kovy- 
yeowv Kal tpdcas <Aadov peyaavyjoas épbey- 
€aro ovtws ‘ ovde 4 “Aptepus.’ Proclus in his 
so-called hypothesis of the Aypria, which, as 
Bethe (Hermes xxvi. p. 593) has, it appears 
to me, conclusively shown, is no such thing, 
but an excerpt from another edition of this 
famous handbook, writes “Ayapéuvwv emt Onpas 
Badrov eAadov imepBadrew eEdynoe Kai Tv 
"Apreuwv. All these three latter versions 
(the Vatican Apollodorus, Tzetzes, and Pro- 
clus) make no mention of the buck being 
the property of Artemis, one of her holy 
beasts ; and Agamemnon’s impiety lies 
solely in his boast that he was a better shot 


CALLED IKAROS. 


than Artemis. This version, I should say 
with confidence, has no worth at all, and 
owes its genesis merely to a misinterpretation 
of the phrase ‘ ovde 4 “Aptets.. This misin- 
terpretation may be very old, for even Sopho- 
cles (Llectra 569) with his éros 7 tvyxdver 
Badov seems to shirk the question of what 
Agamemnon’s boastful words were, and 
Hyginus’ authority (Hyg. “ab. 98 superbius 
in Dianam est locutus) does the same ; but 
neither in Sophocles nor in Hyginus (eas 
mailwv Kat’ ad\oos—ceryam ejus) nor even in 
Sch. ad Hom. J/. A 108, of which more 
anon, do we find the deliberate modification 
of the story by the suppression of one im- 
portant part of it—Artemis’ ownership of 
the buck—which we encounter in the 
Vatican Apollodorus, Tzetzes, and Proclus. 
This suppression is doubtless due to one of 
the editors of the handbook. 

The interpretation of the éros 7 given in 
the Sabbaitic Apollodorus is unquestionably 
the right one, since it alone accords with 
the very vital fact that the buck was the 
holy buck of Artemis. This has been 
rightly pointed out by Wagner in his 
article dealing with the Sabbaitic Apollo- 
dorus (/hein. Mus. xlvi. p. 398), but he has 
failed to see that the designation of locality 
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ev Ikaptw here amounts to a statement that 
the buck was the holy beast of Artemis, 
and therefore confirms very materially the 
better authority of this Sabbaitic Apollo- 
dorus. Wagner will be readily excused by 
all scholars for his ignorance that the 
locality of the Attic deme of Ikaria is now 
no longer doubtful (the publication of Rei- 
nach’s Chroniques d’Orient with its indices 
(Paris, 1891) will do much to prevent such 
oversights), but he should have borne the 
Island of Ikaria (or Ikaros) in mind. <Ac- 
cording to the version of the story given 
by the complete handbook, this was the 
second sojourn of the fleet at Aulis (in the 
Sabbaitic fragment it is the first and 
only sojourn, but this is obviously due to 
untimely compression by the editor), and it 
is at least probable that not only the 
Teuthranian war, but a sojourn in the 
Archipelago had intervened between the 
two visits to Aulis ; so that the presence of 
Agamemnon in Nicaria (to give the island 
its modern name) need not surprise us. 
When Tzetzes says that it was Mevédaos 
7) Ayapenvov who killed the buck, we re- 
member that there were two versions of 
the intervention of the Delian Anius and 
his daughters the Oenotropi: according to 
one (Pherecydes ap. Sch. ad Lycophr., and 
Tzetzes, ibid. 570), the whole Grecian host 
landed in Delos, and Anius tried to per- 
suade them (with what success we cannot 
tell) to remain there for nine years ; accord- 
ing to the other, Menelaws and Ulysses on 
their return from Cyprus called at Delos 
(Simonides ap. Sch. ad. Od. € 164: see 
Wagner Lpitoma Vaticana ex Apollodori Bib- 
liotheca, p. 185). The Vatican Apollodorus, 
as Wagner shows, reproduces the latter 
form, and we may be pretty sure that the 
slaughter of the buck in Ikaria by Menelaus 
and not by Agamemnon was part of this 
version or a concession to its exigencies. 
That we should read in the Sabbaitic frag- 
ment ‘Ikapw (ep. the variants in Strabo xvi. 
p. 766), there can be little doubt. ‘There 
was in this island a temple of Artemis 
TavpordXos (Strabo xiv. p. 639) and to this 
temple there must have been attached a 
precinct in which sacred deer were pre- 
served ; for when Alexander’s admirals 
came across an island in the Persian Gulf 
with a goddess who owned a sacred deer- 
park, they, whose thoughts were ever in the 
distant Aegean their home, called this island 
"Ikapos or “Ikapia ‘eri tTysn THS VyTOU THs 
"Ikdpov THs ev To Aiyaiw wovtw’ (Arrian Anab. 
vii. 20, 3), and gave to the goddess of the 
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jplace the familiar name of "Apres Tavpo- 
odos (Strabo xvi. p. 766 Kai iepov ’Amdd- 
Awvos dyiov™ (Evdypov vel sim.) ev airy ai 
pavretov <tHs> Tavporodov. Dion. Per. 610 
“Ikapov eivadinv, 60c TavpordAowo Oeoio K.T.X.). 
There is no reason to believe that the 
natives of the place welcomed and adopted 
the strange Greek goddess, but when 
Nicaria became an ‘eremonesi’ to which the 
Samians sent over their flocks (see Strabo),! 
its name-child out of ken in the Persian 
Gulf was the only “Ikapos recognised in the 
society of the learned. It looks very much 
as if Aelian in his description of this, to 
him, mythiealisland (De Nat. An. xi. 9) was 
reproducing a Latin source, for his mention 
of hares seems to be due to a false compre- 
hension of the Latin ‘leporarium’ (see 
Varro iii. 5 and 12, quoted by Clermont- 
Ganneau Jinagerie Phénicienne, p. 82); but 
while it is certain that nothing in his 
account is of any value for the island in the 
Persian Gulf and oriental religion, it is 
quite possible that something of that which 
he and Arrian tell us of the usages at this 
place may be taken to apply to the sanc- 
tuary of Artemis in the Ikaria of the 
Aegean. That goats as well as deer were 
reared here there can be little doubt. Both 
Arrian and Aelian mention goats in Ikaros 
of the Persian Gulf, and we find in Sechol. 
ad Hom. A 108 the following remarkable 
variant of the Agamemnon story: da 70 
dovetoa avtov THY lepay atya TH Tpepowerny 
ev TH GAEL avTis. 

In saying what I have said, I fear that I 
may, from a desire to be as precise as 
possible, have conveyed the impression that 
I had formed a general judgment as to the 
respective value of the two new fragments 
of Apollodorus—so strangely restored to us 
almost at one and the same time; but of 
course I have not. This is a very difficult 
question, which no one will be at liberty to 
discuss before the appearance of the synop- 
tical edition of both promised us by 
Wagner. 

W. R. Paton. 


! Tt would seem from Strabo’s words (p. 639), that 
the island was in his time even more sparsely popu- 
lated than at the present day. The modern Nicariots 
are nearly all of them charcoai-burners, and show 
considerable enterprise, combining together to rent 
forests in Asia Minor, and establishing themselves 
there until they have converted them into charcoal. 
This, of course, involves their being usually absent 
from home, and agriculture suffers, just as it does in 
Carpathos, where nearly all the men, and not a few 
of the unmarried women, are stone-masons, travel- 
ling in troups all over Greece and the Archipelago in 
search of work. 
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MR. BAYFIELD ON CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


As Lexpect that Mr. Bayfield’s late article 
will call forth answers from others interested 
in the questions he raises, I will be as brief 
as the case admits. 

1. Conditional Sentences. The main ob- 
jection to my mind against the proposed 
abolition of the implication of a negative in 
certain Conditional Sentences is the in- 
sufficiency of what Mr. Bayfield proposes to 
put in its place. Im the Class. Rev. for 
May 1890 he says that the hypothetical 
statement is merely put Jess positively : 
does he mean that when there is no ay in 
the apodosis the Indicative of the protasis 
puts the hypothetical statement positively 
at all? I thought it was now generally 
admitted that no conditional sentence im- 
plies fact. In his Jon (1889), note on line 
354, he says ‘The Imperfects present the 
contingency less immediately, less directly 
and vividly than the Presents, but that is 
all’ These phrases have to me, I confess, 
little meaning, unless indeed I read into them 
a meaning similar to that which Mr. Bay- 
field’s opponents maintain. The term ‘ vivid,’ 
which is so hard worked now-a-days in 
various connexions!, seems here specially 
inappropriate ; for if the opposite of ‘ vivid’ 
is ‘ vague,’ then ‘If I had had the money, I 
should have given it’ is not less but more 
vivid than ‘If I had the money, I gave it’ : 
for the former sentence expresses the con- 
ditional idea of the latter and something 
more. 1 have therefore an even stronger 
objection to ‘vivid’ in this connexion than 
I had (Class. Rev. June, 1887) and still have 
to Goodwin’s use of it in Future Conditions, 
where he distinguishes three degrees of 
vividness.” 

Mr. Bayfield cites the authority of 
Kiihner ; but it must not be supposed that 
Kiihner agrees with Mr. Bayfield’s main 
contention that no negative is implied. On 

' Cf. Prof. Jebb on Soph. Trach. 76 ap otc 8a 547’, 
@ Tékvov, ws eherwé ot wayTeia mioTa etc.—‘ éreiTE 
seems to differ from €Aure here only as being somewhat 
more vivid.’ 

* My contention that ef rodro mo.oin auapravor ky 
implies ‘I do not say that he will do so ’—a proviso 
against being misunderstood to imply ‘he will do 
so’—is confirmed by all my subsequent reading. I 
am sorry to see that Goodwin in his new edition 
maintains a classification according to time, by which 
the relation of & with the optative to other apodoses 
with & is obscured. There is an obvious analogy 
between all sentences in which the apodosis speaks of 
what would be: and there is no difficulty in classify- 
ing on this basis (both in Greek and in Latin) if the 
implication ‘I do not say he will’ is admitted. 


the contrary Kiihner here agrees entirely 
with the other view ; the passage quoted is 
merely an attempt to explain the origin of 
the usage, which he says was ‘ gewissermas- 
sen symbolisch’ (§ 571. 2. ii.). Whether 
Kiihner’s explanation is the right one is a 
matter of opinion : to me it seems hazardous 
to attempt to draw a line between what is 
expressed by a form of speech and what the 
hearer inevitably izfers from the expression. 

Of course the form of the protasis 
taken by itself does not imply non-fulfilment 
(ei ciyes ‘if you had’); for the sentence 
might go on édidovs ‘you used to give.’ 
But when the sentence goes on édidous av, 
then the if-clause assumes a different char- 
acter; the past tenses of the Indicative, 
instead of denoting what was, come to 
denote what is nof—a curious use of tenses 
to express a modal signification, but one 
familiar enough in other languages of our 
family: in Latin, English, German, and 
Spanish there is also a modal shift to the 
Subjunctive, but notin Greek or French. So 
completely does the principal clause with dv 
lend its colour by association to the if-clause 
that the former may be entirely suppressed, 
and yet the if-clause may retain its impli- 
cation of unreality, e.g. Zon 960 f. 


TIP. tAnpov ob toApns: 6 d€ Geds wadov 


} 
oe. 

KP. «i maida y’ cides yeipus éxtelvovTa 
pol. 


‘Yes indeed (you would have said so) if 
you had seen the child stretching out its 
arms to me.’ In answer, then, to Mr. 
Bayfield’s question in what part of the 
sentence the implication of a negative lies, I 
answer in the if-clause itself when combined 
with a principal clause containing dv: such 
a clause as ei érote. may mean two things : 
(i) if he was doing it, (ii) if he were doing it 
(as he is not). Which of these two mean- 
ings is suggested to the hearer depends on 
the principal clause. If the principal clause 


Jollows the if-clause, the mind of the hearer 


is in suspense till he reaches it. 

I agree with Mr. Bayfield that our pupils 
are apt to misunderstand our best meant 
and most happily worded explanations 
(though not specially in this connexion) ; 
but would it fare better with a teacher who 
tried to bring home the point by means of 
‘vividness’? More might be said in favour 
of leaving out all explanations and simply 
telling pupils to be guided by the form of 
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the sentence in English ; though difficulties 
would arise in sentences in which were is 
used for would be, had done for would have 
done and sentences like ‘he could work, if 
he tried.’ And we should perhaps be after 
all only training our pupils to do correct 
sentences without developing their under- 
standing of meanings. If pupils knew 
English thoroughly we might simply say to 
them ‘use the same mood in Latin as you 
find in the English’!; but they never can 
learn English thoroughly without an appeal 
to meanings. 

But though I think that the implication 
of a direct negative lies in the large 
majority of sentences of the class in ques- 
tion, [ am not bound to say that it lies in 
all. Language (especially the Greek lan- 
guage) is not sucha hard and fast thing: 
the same form of speech often has more 
than one meaning, and conversely one and 
the same meaning is often expressed by 
several different forms, Clearly the impli- 
cation of a negative does not lie in all 
apodoses (see Goodwin’s excellent § 412, 
and Mr. Caskie Harrison in the Class. Rev. 
July 1890). Again there are sentences of 
the type of Shakspere’s ‘If it were so, it 
was a grievous fault’ in which were refers 
not to present but to past time and cannot 
imply more than ‘I do not say that it was 
so,’ and the apodosis does not speak of what 
would be. I have given instances in my 
Latin Gram. § 501 and note on Rudens 
1021. If so, may not the same kind of 
implication and no more occasionally lie in 
the if-clause of sentences whose apodosis 
does speak of what would be? Hor. Sat. I. 
3.4. (st peteret, non proficeret and si colli- 
buisset, citaret) seems to me, according to my 
present lights, to be of this kind. Mr. 
Bayfield has a strong case against inter- 
preting peteret and collibuisset in their 
ordinary senses—a stronger case, I think, 
than he has in ‘ Even a Stoic would have 
jumped, if a wasp had stung his nose.” 

2. Indefinite Clauses. I think I can 
answer Mr. Bayfield’s challenge: he de- 
mands an instance of davis av ady in the 
sense ‘ whosoever is singing at this moment.’ 
Is not this the meaning of the expression 
datis av 7 ‘whosoever he is (may be)’ ze. at 
the time in question? The meaning at any 





1 In such a sentence as ‘he would if he could’ the 
would is historically a subjunctive just as much as 
the could ; so too in ‘he would write’ where would 
is an auxiliary. 

* It should be always borne in mind that language 
is an imperfect instrument for the expression of 
thought ; we are often driven to employ forms of 
speech which express more than we intend. 
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time would often be quite out of place: e.g. 
in Theognis, 963 f. (Bergk, ii. p. 544) :— 


P as 2 Ae ROR , 
My wor éexawyons, mpi av elons avopa cadynvews, 
Opyiy Kat pubpov Kal tporov doris av 7. 


In such passages as Herod. ix. 93 (ras av 
avtos €Antat Kal dixator), vi. 139 (dixkador 
Cobet), the meaning is prospective: (‘ who 
hereafter,’ not ‘who at any time’). And 
not merely av but also woré can denote 
indefiniteness other than temporal; soars 
dv 9 is precisely equivalent to éc7is zor 
orl, e.g. Zevs, doris Tot eotiv, etc. (Agam. 
160). 

But no doubt, as Mr. Bayfield says, a far 
commoner meaning of doris av ady is ‘ who- 
ever sings at any time.’ Nor is this in any 
way surprising. From the nature of the 
case this meaning will be found far more 
frequently in clauses of this kind than the 
other; and ‘sings’ is a meaning of the 
Present tense which is quite as legitimate 
and common as ‘is singing.’ 

That the Greeks should have consistently 
maintained a difference between doris ade 
and éa71s dy (0s av) ady seems to me @ priori 
unlikely. For this distinction of meaning 
between ‘ whoever (whether rich or poor, old 
or young, etc.) sings’ and ‘who at any time 
sings’ is a fine one, and in the large 
majority of cases it disappears altogether.* 
For ‘ whoever’ (=‘ any one who’) generally 
implies at any time, and ‘who at any time’ 
generally, if not always, implies any one who ; 
the antecedent can hardly be particular. 
The word whoever is itself a compound of 
who and the temporal adverb ever. Thus it 
comes about that in sentences like epol yap 
dotis tacav edOivev odw | pa) TOV dpiorov 
GmreTat BovAevparov. . -KGKLOTOS €lLVatl vouv TE 
Kal mada doxet (Soph. Antig. 178—181) and 
Topevovrat yap at dyehat 9) 7 av avTas evdivociw 
ot vopets (Xen. Cyr. i. 1. 2) the meaning is 
the same: ‘whoever does not cleave (i.e. at 
any time),’ ‘where (ze. in any direction in 
which) they at any time drive.* ‘ Hver- 
clauses’ of the past are usually expressed 
by the Optative ; to ras zouris yiyverat ov 


3 The absolute vanishing point is reached in the 
case of teinporal relatives: ‘when at any time’ is 
necessarily identical with ‘at any time when.’ 

4 Cf. Thuc. iv. 92: od yap 7b rpoundes ois &y %AAOS 
émin duotws evdéxeTat Aoyioudy Kal doTis Ta meV 
éavtov €xet, etc. That Mr. Bayfield is over subtle 
in his treatment of Od. xiv. 156 (Class. Rev. 1890, 
p. 203): 

"EX6pbs yap jor keivos bu@s °Aldao mUAnoW 
Tiyverat, ds wevin elkov amaTnaAra Bd Cet 
seems to me to be proved by the parallel passage 
Il. ix. 312: 
Ex Opds yap mor Keivos duds *Aidao mbAnow, 
“Os x’ Erepov pev KEvOn ev ppeaiv, BAAO 5E ely. 
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dv “Epos awyra (Plat. Symp. 196 E) corre- 
sponds ot ayarto Midas éyiyveto xpuvods. Here 
too the burden of proof rests with Mr. 
Bayfield that the meaning is always ‘ what 
at any time’ as distinct from ‘anything 
which.’ 

HK. A. SonNENSCHEIN. 


1. Although it is true that in so-called 
‘unfulfilled’ conditional sentences the con- 
dition is unfulfilled in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, yet there is the hundredth case, 
and this is enough to show that this form does 
not of itself imply non-fulfilment of the condi- 
tion. Itis possible even to put into this form a 
sentence in which it is assumed that the con- 
dition is fulfilled. Suppose a man on his trial 
for somecrime. The prosecuting counsel might 
very well say, ‘The argument of the other 
side is that the innocence of the prisoner is 
shown by his having stayed at home, but I 
say that if he had been guilty (as I maintain 
he is) he would have acted in the same way.’ 
Or again, a man might say, ‘The prisoner 
if he was (had been) innocent would have 
stayed at home, if he was (had been) guilty 
would have run away. Let us now see what 
he actually did,’ and so argue back to his 
guilt or innocence. Here both of the 
assumptions are purely argumentative. This 
seems to be good sense and good English 
and would, I apprehend, be correctly rendered 
in Greek by ei with the aor. followed by the 
aor. with av. Comp. Thue. vi. 51 ei yap ts 
eAoylaato THY Te THS TOAEwS avaAwow K.T.D..... 
TOANG av TaavTa ebpeOn ex THS TOAEWS TA TATE 
egayoueva. There is here no implication that 
no one made the calculation. 

2. I think that logically these sentences 
are nothing but what Goodwin calls ‘ vague 
future,’ what others call ‘ideal’ conditional 
sentences put into past time, and that they 
are in their nature purely hypothetical, e.g. 
€l Tis TOUTO eroinoer Oikynv dv edwKe iS equiva- 
lent to «et tis TodTo ToLoin Siknv av didoty put 
into past time without any necessary 
implication of tis having done the act or not 
having done it. In most of the rare cases 
in which the context shows that the condition 
is not to be regarded as unfulfilled it may be 
observed that the protasis has ei tis or et 71, 
and naturally, for it is easier to deny of a 
particular person or thing than of every 
person or thing. The unreality of the 
apodosis carries with it the unreality of the 
protasis, but the unreality of the protasis is 
only evidence, and not proof, of the unreality 
of the apodosis, except, as Goodwin points 
out § 412, ‘in the rare cases in which the 


unreal condition is the only one under which 
the action of the apodosis could have taken 
place.’ 

3. Next, I think that the majority of 
potential indicatives, in which we have the 
aor. with dv, can be looked upon as apodoses 
with a protasis beginning with ef tis or et 71. 
No doubt in many of them there is no 
condition to be thought of, but in many 
others one can readily be supplied and the 
dv is more easily explained when that 
addition is made. Thus in Thue. vi. 31 
above the apodosis alone might have stood 
very well as a potential indie. but it happens 
that the protasis is supplied. It is strange 
that Goodwin, who in his new edition devotes 
considerable space to the potential indie. 
(though I cannot find it noticed in the 
previous edition), does not remark that if a 
protasis is supplied to a potential indic. that 
protasis is not to be considered as unful- 
filled. 

4. Further, this view appears to me to 
offer an explanation of the ‘iterative’ use 
of av with the imperf. and aor. which has 
hitherto appeared an isolated use. Perhaps 
I may be allowed to refer to my paper on 
this subject in C7. Rev. III. 343. This use 
is often found without a protasis expressed, 
but I will take an example in which we have a 
protasis. Thus in Thue. vii. 71 ei pév twes 
idovev 79 TOUS oeTEepous emiKpaTodvTas, avebap- 
onoav Te dy Kal K.7.A. the protasis is the same 
as in a ‘past general’ conditional sentence, 
and as that form of sentence (being really 
temporal and not conditional, as Mr. Bayfield 
has well pointed out) implies that the 
circumstances supposed did occur sometimes, 
the imperf. or aor. with av can be used in a 
frequentative sense. This is much more easily 
understood when it is once seen that the aor. 
with ay in the apodosis of an ordinary 
‘unfulfilled’ conditional sentence does not 
per se imply non-fulfilment of the protasis. 

5. What then about teaching? On the 
whole I do not think any change from 
Goodwin’s classification should be made. It 
isadmittedly correct to say that in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred the condition is 
unfulfilled, and the hundredth can take care 
of itself. Moreover even there in turning the 
sentence into Greek a boy is safe in putting «i 


‘aor.....aor. av when he finds....had....would 


(should) have....in the English. Accordingly 
I consider this discussion a purely academical 
one. At any rate Prof. Goodwin’s mercies are 
more tender than Mr, Bayfield’s. The latter, 
in order to simplify matters (?), arrives at 
the luminous conclusion that dv is used 
‘when the hypothetical statement is 
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presented less positively.’ Who can make 
head or tail of this? How is ‘if he had 
done it’ less positive than ‘if he did it’? 


6. With regard to what Mr. Bayfield 
calls ‘indefinite’ sentences (I prefer 
Goodwin’s name of ‘general’) I cannot 


agree with him that in these sentences ds dv 


means ‘who....at any time’ and _ not 
‘whoever. I think it means rather 
‘whoever....at any time,’ for in all condi- 


tional relative sentences, whether general or 

particular, both 6s and os adv=whoever, the 

antecedent being indefinite. It appears to 
aN Py, = 

me that ds av ady can have two meanings (1) 

whoever is singing at any time (2) whoever 


shall sing, according as we have in the 
apodosis a present or a future tense. Condi- 
tional relative sentences follow the 


construction of conditional sentences, ds dv 
being equivalent to éav vis. If a present 
tense follows it is a ‘ present general,’ if a 
future it is a ‘vivid future.’ In the latter 
it is immaterial to the form of the sentence 
whether a time is specified or not. Take e.g. 


oot s ade )( 


The statement of Mr. Bayfield on page 
92 concerning the proper rendering of éa7us 
ade. seems somewhat misleading. Does he 
wish to convey that the converse of his 
dictum is also true and that the only correct 
rendering of Goris adev is ‘ whosoever is 
singing at the present moment’? This 
would seem to be a reasonable inference 
from his general argument. Such a con- 
clusion however would be altogether un- 
warrantable, as may be proved abundantly 
from Attic writers. To me it seems there 
is a large element of truth in the view he 
impugns as well as in his own; in fact 
doris ade. and ootis dv adn are very often 
undistinguishable in their English dress. 
Both may be often rendered correctly by 
the same expression: ‘ whosoever sings.’ 
This is clear from the following passages 
taken exclusively from Attic writers. 

Euripid. Andromache 419—20. 
oa7Ls 8 ar’ drepos dv Wéyet (whosoever 
blames) 
jooov pev Gdyet SvuotvxGv 6 evdatjove. 
Kuripid. Hee. 375. 
OOTLS yap ovk elo Oe yeverOa Kakav. 
Aeschyl. Pers. 600. 
KAKOV peV OO TLS Eurreipos KU PEt, 
every one who is well versed in misfortune 


(Paley). 
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Kur. Med. 787 xavrep AaBoioa kéopov deputy 
xpot | kak@s OAeirar was @ Os av Oiyn Kopys. 
Does Mr. Bayfield maintain that if 
‘tomorrow’ were added to the last line the 
form must be changed? In English ‘at any 
time’ and so I presume wore in Greek may 
mean either (1) at various times or (2) once, 
but at some time unspecified, and it has this 
latter meaning when it occurs in particular 
sentences. Thus Homer //. A 166 drip mv 





Goodwin takes as an example of a ‘present 
general,’ Monro in the first edition of his Ho- 
meric Grammar as an example of a particular 
case in the future, but in the second edition 
he agrees with Goodwin in considering it 
gener ral and wouldread «i for 7 jv. The reasonof 
this is no doubt because it is followed not by 
a future but by a present tense like all 
* present general ’ sentences, and implies that 
the event spoken of (the distribution of 
spoil) takes place at any rate sometimes. 


R. C. SEATON. 


o ay 7 
OOTLS aV ao). 


Andokid. Myst. 35. 
> ” , > A son , 
ov Oats BotreTat, & TO Ena Oyw 
avaBas é\eyEatw (whosoever wishes). 


Kurip. Lrechth. Fr. 


TUS Xupitas Oa TLS evyEVOS XapileTat. 


Antiphon, Zetral. T. 2. 
OOTLS OvV POV avopws TWa GTOKTELVEL 
> a anon . ARANMR 
. doeBet fev WEpt TOUS Geods OVYXEL de TU. 
vopya (whosoever slays). 


C4 »” 
OoTLS ay. 
Antiphon, Herodas 92. 
Kal pay Thy tony ye Svvapl exer, GaTLS TE 
av TH XEpl aToKTELVY Gdikws Kal bots 
TH Wndw (whosoever slays). 


Isoer, Soph. 10. 
peyadas Tovodar Tas TEXVas OY ot TOAMOVTES 
> , ‘ tre > ? o RA 
ddaloveverOar mept aitav ad\N’ oltuves ay, 
doov eveotw ev exaoTy, TadT eéevpeivy Suv 7- 
Gao cy (all those who are able). 


Eurip. Zon 440-41, 
‘ ‘ o oy wn 
KL yep OOTLS “Vv Bporiv 
S A : Ps 5 4 
Kakos TEhUK 7 Cyp.ovatv ot Geol. 


The passages from Antiphon illustrate 
admirably my contention that the force of 
doris and cots ay is frequently identical. In 
these sentences, whilst words and meaning 
in the two relative clauses are clearly the 
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same, the form differs, dois occurring in the 
one and ootis av in the other. It would be 
obviously absurd to translate the first of 
these clauses according to Mr. Bayfield’s 
rule ‘ whosoever of the present company is 
lawlessly slaying any one...is guilty of 
impiety towards the Gods’... If murder was 
being committed before the audience, the 
speaker would scarcely content himself with 
mild denunciation of this kind. In only 


THE CORSINI M8. 


[As Prof. Postgate has called attention 
(and well he may) to the Corsini MS. of the 
Culex discovered by me in 1887,—a MS. 
whose readings are completely ignored by 
Prof. Leo in his recent edition of the poem, 
—it seems advisable no longer to defer the 
publication of its readings as a whole. For 
a description of the MS. and a discussion of 
some of its variants I may refer to my article 
in the Cambridge Journal of Philology for 
1887, pp. 153—156. I do not scruple to 
repeat, what is there implied, that no edition 
of the Culex which neglects this codex can 
be considered to represent the MS. tradition 
adequately. 

In copying out my collation of the Corsini 
MS. I notice that some of its readings have 
not been recorded. These are however few 
and generally not important. 

Rosrnson Ets. | 


3 sint carmina docta. 5 Noticieque 
ducum. 6 eris. 10 dignato poliantur. 
11 aurea prolis. 13 recinente lira. 15 
asterie parnasia. 17 sonas liquida. 


20 ad quam uentura recurrit Agrestum bona 
fetura sit cura tenentis. 22 nemorumcultus. 
23 eultrice uagos astra. 24 chartis. 
27 ponitque canit. 30 Vritur hic thomas 
oriens. 32 Leta meo. 34 uenientis. 35 
Mollia sed tenui pede currere carmina uersu. 
36 apta gaudet. 37 memorabili et. 
44 fugabat (not fugarat). 47 Lurida qua 


o 
patulas. 51 Serupea desertas herebant ad 
caua rupes. 53 arbuta raris marg. ramis. 
55 qua nascitur. 57 Imminet 
intuici (?) perstantis imaginis undam. 60 
u 


Omnia luxoriae praetus incognita curis. 62 
fuerint bis lota. 64 Sub laqueare domos. 
65 nec fulgor in ulna. 67 Alconi referent 
boetique. 68 Conche abacha a 
pectore. 71 Vere notat dulcis, 72 recin- 
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one of the above passages is the definite- 
time meaning at all applicable; in the 
quotation from Andokides we may render 
av doris BovAerar ‘ whosoever of these men 
is at the present moment willing,’ but it is 
the context that tells us. The other 
examples go to prove the indefinite force of 
doris as well as of doris dv at least in 
affirmative clauses in Attie Greek. 
J. D. 


OF THE CULEX. 


ente. 73 inuidia degentem fraude remota. 
75 Tmoha. 77 et uallibusintus. 78 nobis. 


81 agnouit. 83 dum scadeum fulgentibus 
ornet marg. puto seadeo. 84 transcendit. 
87 pancheia rura. 88 herbas uariantibus 
addunt. 90 huic imminet omnis. 91 


1 
Derigit hucsensus. 92 Quolibet ut requiem 
wuictu contentus habundet. 93 licet. 96 
poeta. 99 nondum non arte canora. 100 
Compacta solidum. 103 Qua iacet occeanus. 
105 repetebant. 112 etcedecruenta. 114 


0 
natis ae morte futurum. 116 chorus. 117 
coctum tantum non horridus. 118 ripis 
siluisque. 119 Quam te pernigre morantem. 
domum 

120 natura doraum. 
124 platanus inter quas 
Ambusto pheton. 129 amplexe. 
132 lamentandi mala perfida. 
defende puellis. 134 comitabant. 136 
triptolomi aristas. 137 argo e naui 
decusaddita pinus. 138 Proceratus decorat 
siluas hirsuta partus. 139 Appetit 
montibus. 140 species et. 141 manent. 
142 frateruero non plagat nec populus ictum. 
143 Ipsaque “accedunt. 145 non ascia, 
147 post uarios. 148 superat. 149 sonat 
orta. 150 quanquam geminas obstre- 
pet. 151 Hacquerule. 152 alit aeris echo 
om. 153 ardorecicadis. 154 passum fesse 
cubuere. 155 Excelsisque supra dumis 
quae leniter adflans. 156 susurratis. 160 
pressus somno. 161 quietem. 163 ide. 
165 sub sideris estu. 166 Obuia uibrati car- 
pens cett. om. 168 Tollebant aure uenientis 
ad omnia wisus. 170 et se. 171 caput cui 
erista. 173 Aspectuque micat fl. lumine 
toruo. 176 intendere et ouia torua. 177 
infringere. 178 computat. 179 Ardet et 
mente. 180 euexis orbes. 182 per tractim. 


122 duleci tferas. 
lucos. 128 
130 tentis. 


133 et nune 


' Perhaps a corruption of fetus. 
* Was this from an original swecedwit ? 
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183 continet alumnus. 184 Et mortem 
uitam remouet. 185 diducta gemmas. 
186 Hac se moris erat natura pupula 
telo. 187 Iacta. 189 sensus dum torua. 
190 quo minus unde. 191 Impiger exanimi 
wix campos. 192 Et ualidum dextra 
detraxit ab arbore truncum. 193 Qui 
sociaret. 194 uoluit tales. 197 
eristam. 198 tardus omni langore. 199 
Nescius aspiciens timor obcecauerat. 200 
Oc minus. 201 Iam quatit et biiugis oriens 
erebois et quon non. 204 undis. 207 
Languidaque effuso requiem dare membra 


soporem. 210 Quid inquit meritis ad quem 
delatus. 214 tetris. 215 transnare. 216 
uidi et flagrantia thedis. 217 Lumina 
collucent infestis omnia templis. 218 
compta. 224 loetium. 226 etiure. 229 
sit pena merenti. 230 Pena sit exitium 


modo sit dum grata uoluntas. 23] Auicim 
merios, 233 pena. 234 sed et othon. 
235 Deuinctus mestus. 236 Conati quondam 


cum sint inscendere. 237 tuas iras. 
238 alitisca. 240 ultimusannus. 243 Qui 


saxum procul auerso qui monte reuoluit. 
244 Contempsisse dolor quem numina uincit 
acerbam. 245 Ocia querentem frustra sub 
lite puelle. 246 erimis. 247 cdubia mortis. 
248 super agmine turmas. 249 tu cordam 
conduda. 250 solicitus. 251 pandionias 
miseranda. 252 uoxit inedytin quod. 254 
Ad discordantes cadmeo sermone. 256 iam 
aduersatus uterque. 258 Heu mutandus 
ramquam aufero. 259 nomina. 260 
Elysiam !tranandus agor delatus ad undam. 
261 heroia surget. 262 Aduersas preferre. 
264 calcedonis ?adameti cura morata est. 


265 in artis. 266 concepta. 268 Qui 
recessit. 269 Pena queres pectus or- 
pheus. 270 cerbero numquam. 272 
furens. 273 obtentu. 274 Nec fossasque 
domos. 275 facilem ditis sine iudice sedes. 
276 uitem post mortem uindicat actam. 277 
ualens. 278 steterant omnes. 279 in 
sidera orphei. 280 moueraalte. 281 humo 
steterant amnes. 282 yrapiebat. 283 


Labentis biiuges June. 287 non fas 
marg. nefas. 292 erudelis credulis magis 
orpheus. 294 noscent. 295 graves non 
sede. 296 Vosmanet. 299 iunxit amorem. 
300 Hune rapuit illum ferit ast illum. 301 
Adsidet hac sociat de. 302 Alte in 


1 Perhaps Elysium tranamus: agor delatus ad 
undam. 

* Hence I would restore 

quot sacua mariti 
In Chaleodoniis Admeti causa morata est. 

 Alcestis, for whom Admetus’ cruel disease arrested 
its course.’ The a of causa seems to have been 
transferred to admeti, making adameti. Then cusa 
was changed to cura. 
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excisum ignis. 303 turba “ferit arte 
refulsos. 304 tali diuortia bellis. 305 troia 
grai. 307 sigeaque preter. 308 seui 
ducis. 309 Videre in classes. 310 ne te 
signes. 311 4Ipsas uagit nanque id apotens 
feritatis ab ipsa. 314 *lacrimante. 316 Ob- 
iectaque. 318 Fluminibus ueluti fragor et 
libet in se. 319 Tegminibus telisque super 
sigeaque preter. 320 Eriperet reditus. 322 
honores. 324 Hectora lustrauit uie- 
tor de corpore troiam. 325 quod letat’ hu- 
ius. 326 Arma doli sithaca. 327 Huic 
gerit euersos. 328 trimonii resi. 329 iam 
letanter ouans rursusque tremescit. 330 Iam 
ciconas lestrigone cett.om. 331 succincta 
molosis. 331 illum et uerida caribdis. 332 
squallida. 333 gener ante prolis atride. 335 
repente. 336 Doris erictonias portauit fun- 
ditus “aras. 337 grauius pena tibi troias 
Suenti. 337 Reddiebit. 338 Helespontiacis. 
5340 Nee quicquam. 341 Ivet in euectus. 
342 telo deus. 343 Vis argoa appetens 
patriam deditaque predam, 344 Arcise rec- 
thonie secundis. 345 ad undas, 346 
‘parsim flexis super icta carinis. 347 Cum 
ceu seu. 351 Corripere et soles. 352 
Aruere in terras hic modo “letam. 353 
circumdat anxia. 354 Immoraturque 
et sidera capheren, 355 egeaque tela. 356 
Littora perempta. 357 Omnis in 
equoreo fluit atia naufrage luctu. 358 sident 
pariles. 359 omnes. 360 Omnis 
suscipit. 361 Hic fabii hie deciique hic est 
oratia uirtus. 362 nunquam moritura camilli. 
364 Deuotum bellis consumpsit gurges in 


unda. 365 Mutius. 366 Cui cessit lidi- 
thime facta. 367 Hic cutius. 368 Fla- 
minius. 369 Iure igitur talis sedes pietatis 


honores 370 Scipiatosque. 371 Menia ro- 
manis cartaginis. 372 ego ditis opacas. 
373 uiduos a. 374 quo maxima. 370 dis- 
cernit. 376 Ergo !!quam clausam mortis iam 
dicere. 377 cogunt ab indice pena. 378 ne 
conscius adsis. 379 Sed tolerabilibus curis 
hec immemor audis. 380 Et tamen ut 'uadis 


3 trepidante ? 

+ Perhaps 

Ipsa sudis namque Ida parens feritatis et ipsa. 

5 Perhaps flammaque cremante. 

6 Read atrox Laestrygone limen, 
Laestrygon made cruel.’ 

7 So [ think rather than areis, but it is difficult 
to be quite certain. 

8 Cors. is here nearer the truth than the other 
MSS. which have troia furenti. The right reading 
is Troia ruenti (Bembo). 

‘ i.e. sparsim, rightly as against the other MSS. 
which give pars inflexis. 

10 i.e. laetans (J. of Philology, xvi. p. 155). 

4 Perhaps 

Ergo QVOM causam mortis, QVOM dicere witae. 

12 My conjecture, Uttamen audieris, dimittes omnia 


‘threshold the 
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dimitteres omnia. 381 fontem. 382 virides. 
383 Et mea. 386 reniegentem. 390 preter. 
393 Gramineam uiridi foderet. 397 leni 


s 
398 achanto. 399 crescent 
400 Et uiole omne 
401 


lformans. 
pudibunda ruborem. 
genus hie est et pastica mirtus. 


Atque aci , thos (sic). 402 decus surgens 
hie rododalphine. 403 roris non auia cura 
marini. 404 thuris opes piscis imitata sa- 
bina. 405 Chrisantusque. 406 bochus 
hic amaranthus. 407 Humastusque 
pinus. 408 Non illic narcisus abest cui. 


TWO EARLY LISTS OF 


I.—In the well-known life of St. Cyprian 
by his deacon Pontius occurs an enumeration 
of his chief literary productions, the full 
bearings of which do not seem to have been 
ever yet recognised. Pontius puts the case 
($ 7: ed. Hartel p. xevu.) that Cyprian 
instead of retiring from his see into a 
voluntary exile during the persecution of 
Decius had been martyred then rather than 
under Valerian eight years later : 

‘“Finge enim tune illum martyrii digna- 
tione translatum. quis emolumentum gratiae 
per fidem proficientis ostenderet? quis 
virgines ad congruentem pudicitiae disci- 
plinam et habitum sanctimonia dignum 
velut frenis quibusdam lectionis dominicae 
coerceret ? quis doceret paenitentiam lapsos, 
veritatem haereticos, schismaticos unitatem, 
filios dei pacem et evangelicae precis legem ? 
per quem gentiles blasphemi repercussis in 
Se quae nobis ingerunt vincerentur? a quo 
christiani mollioris affectus circa amissionem 
suorum aut, quod magis est, fidei parvioris 
consolarentur spe futurorum? unde sic 
misericordiam, unde patientiam disceremus 1? 
quis livorem de venenata invidiae maligni- 
tate venientem dulcedine remedii salutaris 
inhiberet? quis martyres tantos exhorta- 
tione divini sermonis erigeret? quis 
denique tot confessores frontium notatarum 
secunda inscriptione signatos et ad ex- 
emplum martyrii superstites reservatos in- 
centivo tubae caelestis animaret ?’ 

Of the identity of most of the references 
there has been and can be no reasonable 
doubt. I take the results as given by 
the latest writer on the subject, K. Goetz 


uentis, seems to find support in this reading of 


Corsini. See J. of Philology, u.s. p. 156. 
1 | would read adornans. 
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409 proprios exarsit in armis. 411 Hic 
tumulus super infertur. 412 firmat quod 
littera. 414 redit. 

P. VIRGILII. MARONIS. CVLIX. EXPLICIT. 

P. VIRGILII. MARONIS. AETNA. INCIPIT. 


ADDENDA. 


The additions which follow have been 
obtained by a re-collation of the MS. :— 

227 lusticie prior. 241 Restat. 246 ac- 
cendit. 271 Credidit aut. 312 Ida faces 
altrix cupidis prebebat alumnis. 


Roginson EL tis. 


ST. CYPRIAN’S WORKS. 


Geschichte der Cyprianischen Litteratur (Basel 
1891): ad Donatum, de habitu virginum, 
de lapsis, de unitate ecclesiae, de dominica 
oratione, ad Demetrianum, de mortalitate, 
de opere et eleemosynis, de bono patientiae, 
de zelo et livore, ad Fortunatum de ex- 
hortatione martyrii, de laude martyrii. 
The sixth and the last of these identifica- 
tions are the only ones on which a doubt 
might be raised. Under ‘retorting on the 
heathen the charges they brought against 
the Christians,’ Professor Sanday (Studia 
Biblica iii. 275) has proposed to see a refer- 
ence to the Quod idola dii non sint; but I 
do not doubt that Goetz is right with the 
ad Demetrianum. On the other hand the 
de laude martyrii, which indeed is put 
forward with less confidence, carnot be 
allowed to figure in the list. Certainly it 
is quoted as Cyprianic by Lucifer of 
Cagliari in the fourth century, and about 
the same time obtains a place in the 
Cheltenham list. Nor can one doubt that 
some real conrection with Cyprian enabled 
it to secure this position: Dr. Sanday says 
of it (dc. p. 279) that it ‘appears to be 
African in its origin,’ and allusions in ch. 
8, 14 to the great plague ‘ aut non cotidiana 
cernimus funera,’ ‘ inter cruenta morborum 
populantium strage’ ete. fix it as con- 
temporary with Cyprian’s episcopate. But 
the Biblical text employed differs decidedly 
from that of Cyprian, whose quotations are 
remarkably consistent with themselves ; 
and even apart from the general evidence of 
style, this would be enough to justify the 
editors in relegating the piece to the 
appendix. And if so, while it is intelligible 
that it should have crept into the Uy,1 «mec 
collection during the century which inter- 
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vened before Lucifer, it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that it should have imposed upon 
the friend and biographer of the Kartha- 
ginian prelate. It is less easy to say what 
one would propose to put in its place as 
satisfying the last sentence of Pontius. If 
a single document is referred to, the claims 
of Ep. 58, a letter to the people of Thibaris 
exhorting them to steadfastness under 
renewed trial, would be considerable ; 
compare especially in § 9, ‘muniatur frons 
ut signum dei incolume servetur’ with the 
rather curious phrase in Pontius. If a 
group of documents can on this occasion be 
postulated, the series of letters 10, 28, 37, 
11, 38, 39 (perhaps also 58) which deal 
with one common subject of confession and 
martyrdom, and especially with a fresh 
recrudescence of persecution (cf. 38. 1), are 
found together not only in the MSS. but in 
the Cheltenham list, and may well have been 
put together into connection before Pontius 
wrote. 

Pontius’ references being now, except in 
the case of his final clause, established be- 
yond eavil, it is natural to ask whether any, 
and if so what, principle underlies, first, 
the omissions which the list shows when 
compared to the first volume of Hartel’s 
edition, and, secondly, the order in which 
the books mentioned are arranged. Putting 
aside the last sentence eleven works are 
summarized, including all Cyprian’s treatises 
with the exception of the Quod idola dii 
non sint and the Testimonia ad Quirinum ; 
and when it is remembered that both of 
these are independently placed by critics 
in the earliest period after Cyprian’s conver- 
sion, and before the Decian persecution, and 
that on the other hand Pontius is mentioning 
only those books written later on in his epis- 
copate, it might seem that their omission 
in this list is not only explicable but un- 
avoidable.t No presumption against the 
genuineness of either could then be drawn 
from their non-appearance. To the other 


Pontius, Vita, § 7. 


ad Donatum. 
de habitu virginum. 


ne 


de lapsis. 

de unitate ecclesiae. 

de dominica oratione. 
ad Demetrianum. 

de mortalitate. 

de opere et eleemosynis. 
de bono patientiae. 

de zelo et livore. 

ad Fortunatum. 


ir bane Gora 
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question Goetz supplies a very probable 
answer when he suggests that the order of 
the treatises mentioned is the actual order 
of their composition. From Cyprian’s 
own correspondence (Ep. liv. 4, Ixxiii. 
26) we know that the de lapsis and de 
unitate ecclesiae belong to the time im- 
mediately succeeding his return to Karthage 
in A.D. 251, and the de bono patientiae to 
the much later controversy about re-baptism 
in A.D. 256. From Pontius again we learn 
(Vita § 9) that the de opere et eleemosynis 
was read to the Karthaginian community 
in the intermediate period of the great 
plague (a.D. 252 onwards). References to 
current events place the treatise on the 
Lord’s Prayer in the year next after the 
Decian persecution, and connect that to 
Demetrianus and that on the Mortality with 
the plague. Internal evidence compels us 
to range the ad Donatum near the com- 
mencement of Cyprian’s literary activity, 
and the de zelo et livore in close connection 
with the tract on Patience at its end. To 
summarize these results, if we compare the 
order of Pontius with the order adopted for 
instance by Archbishop Benson in the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, we shall 
find that the two lists are with two or three 
exceptions identical. Archbishop Benson 
makes the Testimonia follow the ad 
Donatum and de habitu virginum, while if 
our explanation of Pontius’ omission of the 
Testimonia is correct, it should certainly 
precede them, and they must be postponed 
to the period of his exile or return. In the 
second place Pontius puts the ad Deme- 
trianum immediately before instead of 
immediately after the group of writings 
connected with the plague. J.astly the ad 
Fortunatum appears in the Vita as the very 
last of the eleven identified treatises, 
instead of three places higher up. Perhaps 
the following table will make these points 
clearer : 


Dict. Chr. Biogr. i. 739 ft. 


(quod idola dii non sint). 

ad Donatum. 

de habitu virginum. 

[testimonia ad Quirinum]. 

de lapsis. 

de unitate ecclesiae. 

ad Demetrianum. 

de mortalitate. 

de opere et eleemosynis. 
- ad Fortunatum. 

de dominica oratione. 

de hono patientiae. 

de zelo et livore. 


} But an alternative explanation is possible ; see below. 
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Of these differences, internal evidence 
favours the position which Pontius assigus 
tothe treatise on the Lord’s Prayer, while 
in the other cases there is nothing to decide 
one way or the other: but the credit of the 
list is by this time, I think, sutticiently 
shown to warrant us in following it in 
doubtful cases. So far then we seem to 
have in Pontius a contemporary and 
chronological collection of the chief portion 
of St Cyprian’s more formal writings. 

But another question follows: Is this 
correct order supplied us by Pontius out of 
his own personal knowledge, or does he 
borrow it from an already published edition, 
so to speak, of his master’s works? It 
would be impossible to settle this on @ 
priort grounds: but it is surely decisive 
that the order of Pontius is substantially 
the common order of the best MSS. from 
which as from a standard they diverge in one 
direction or another. Any one who will 
compare the tables drawn up by Professor 
Sanday (/.c. p. 283) will at once be struck 
with the force of this. The MQ family 
(eighth century) differ only in inverting the 
de ecclesiae unitate and de dominica ora- 
tione ; but against this Pontius is supported 
by the great majority. The oldest Ms. 
(S saec. vi.) together with two Oxford MSS. 
(O, O,) postpone no. 6 (ad Demetrianum) 
after nos. 7 and 8; and the Vatican MS. 
T and O, and the Paris MS. H inverts 7 
and 8 as well; but in all other points these 
six MSS. follow Pontius.! To put it another 
way, of thirteen arrangements in the MSS. 
which Dr. Sanday records—omitting that 
of the Cheltenham list—six give the first 
five treatises in exactly the Pontian order, 
and four more with only one divergence ; 
seven give the group connected with one 
plague, nos. 6, 7, 8,in the same place as 
Pontius, although only one gives them in 
the same order ; six give the final group of 
three in the Pontian place and order without 
variation. 

Now of course this extent of agreement 
between the Vita and the MSS. cannot be 
fortuitous. Nor does it seem possible that 
the MSS., or rather their archetypes, copied 
their order from this allusive passage in the 
Life. The only tenable hypothesis which 


1 Jt ought to be noted here that by an oversight in 
Dr. Sanday’s lists, the ad Demetrianum is incor- 
rectly omitted for O, O;, and both the ad De- 
metrianum and de bono patientiae for S : and also that 
though the de zelo et livore is not now extant in S, 
yet since the end of no. 9 (de bono patientiae) and com- 
Mmencement of no. 11 (ad Fortunatum) are both also 
wanting, it is not impossible that the lost gatherings 
may have contained no. 10 aswell. 
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adequately explains the facts appears to me 
to be that when Pontius wrote, the treatises 
of St. Cyprian had already been collected in 
their present order, and that Pontius being 
accustomed to read them in that order 
naturally followed it when he summarized 
their contents. And there is nothing im- 
probable in this idea of an official collection 
of the treatises in the years immediately 
following St. Cyprian’s martyrdom ; on the 
contary so great was his reputation among 
his contemporaries that it would be likely in 
itself that demand should have arisen for a 
complete edition of his chief writings, and 
likely also that such an edition if put 
together in Karthage by those acquainted 
with his history should contain them in the 
chronological order of their composition. It 
is also conceivable that the Zestimonia, both 
on account of its character as a mere com- 
pilation of Biblical quotations and still more 
on account of its length—it is more than 
half the length of the rest of the treatises 
combined—was omitted from this collection 
and circulated like the letters or groups of 
letters separately, or as an appendix to the 
treatises. But it must beadmitted that the 
absence of the Zestimonia and of the Quod 
idola from the head of the lists in the MSS. 
forms a serious objection to the prima facie 
explanation already put forward to account 
for their omission by Pontius. It will now 
seem equally possible that Pontius enume- 
rated all the collected works, though it stall 
remains open to us to hold that as a matter 
of fact the two omitted treatises were the 
earliest. 

One interesting result follows if the 
hypothesis of a collected edition as early 
as A.D. 260 or 270 here developed is sub- 
stantiated ; for it implies that the codex had 
already begun to supersede the roll as the 
method of book-publication, since no roll 
would have contained all or anything like 
all of the works enumerated by Pontius. 
This change from papyrus to vellum was in 
progress between the early part of the third 
and the middle of the fourth century, for 
while Origen’s library at Caesarea was 
formed of papyrus it was restored about a.p. 
350 by two successive bishops of Caesarea 
in vellum. But Dr. Sanday (Zc. p. 233) 
has shown that at least in Africa the moyve- 
ment was in full operation by the end of the 
third century, for the Bibles and sacred 
books contiscated during Diocletian’s perse- 
cution were not rolls but codices. The 
preceding investigation has established some 
presumption that in Karthage at any rate 
the change had been anticipated a generation 
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before Diocletian, and that side by side with 
the Bible the works of a writer ranked so 
highly by his contemporaries as was St. 
Cyprian were already being transcribed 
upon the vellum codex. 


II.—The story of Mommsen’s discovery, 
in a 10th century MS. (C) of various chron- 
icles, then in the Phillipps Library at 
Cheltenham (No. 12266) but now in Berlin, 
of three lists of books, firstly of the Old, 
secondly of the New Testament, and thirdly 
of St. Cyprian—in close proximity to which 
were found two notes of time equivalent 
respectively to a.p. 359 and A.p, 365—need 
not be repeated here. The lists have been 
fully discussed, after Mommsen, by Professor 
Sanday in the paper already referred to, 
published in the third volume of Studia 
Biblica, and in an appendix to the same paper 
contributed by myself. 


But the chronicles - 
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contained in the MS. have been in the 
course of the last year published by Momin- 
sen in a valuable contribution to the 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica under the 
title of Chronica Minora saec. iv. Vv. vi. Vii., 
and from his edition it appeared that in the 
library of St, Gall there existed a sister 
MS, a century older than the Cheltenham 
one. Dr. Hort communicated this informa- 
tion to Dr. Sanday, and in consequence I 
visited the St. Gall Stiftsbibliothek in 
September 1891, and was able through the 
courtesy of the authorities to make a 
collation of the Biblical and Cyprianic lists. 
Since my return I have learnt that a colla- 
tion has been already published by Mommsen 
himself in Hermes, vol. xxv. p. 636: I con- 
fine myself therefore to the Cyprianic list 
which I print in full according to the St. 
Gall MS. 133, p. 488 (G) s 


cl 
Indicnlum caeli eypriani. 
(1) ad donatum eceex 
(2) ad uirgines a (Jege dl or de) 
(8) de lapsis decelxxx 
(4) de opere et helimosine declxx (lege delxx with e) 
(5) ad demetrianum dxxxv (lege Acxxxv) 
(6) de ecclesiae unitate dee 
(7) de zelo et liuore eceexx 
(8) de mortalitate dl 
(9) de pacientia d (lege de) 
(10) ad fortunatum decclx 
(11) de domini oratione deel (lege deeexl) 
(12) ad quirinum libri iii dj 
ii deeeel 
iil dcelxx (Jege Mdeelxx) 
(13) ad antonium del [Ep. 55 
(14) de calicae dominico eecel [Ep. 63 
(15) de laude martyrum deeexxx 
(16) ad confessione martirum exl [Ep. 10 
(17) monsi et maximo lxx [Ep. 28 
(18) ad eosdem alia CXXx [Ep. 37 
(19) de precando deum exe [Ep. 1i 
(20) ad clero litii 
(21) aurilio Jectore pre? ordinatio™® — exi [Ep. 88 
(22) celerino e [Ep. 39 
(23) ad iabaianum dl [Ep. 73 
(24) ad quintum c [Ep. 71 
(25) ad ephesius ? xiii XXX 
(26) ad ephesius ? XX [Ep. 70 
(27) sententiae episcoporum dxx 
(28) ad pompeium ecxe [Ep. 74 
(29) ad stephanum c [Ep. 72? 
(30) ad fidem evi [Ep. 64 
(31) ad magnum elxxx? [Ep. 69, part 10 (legecelxxx{iiii] with c) 
(32) de marciale ecel [Ep. 67 
(33) luci et egraium xl [Epp. 2, 78 (lege ieee a 
(34)  felici et ceteris XX [Ep. 79 
(35) de numedia conf XXX [Ep. 40 
(36) ad florentium eevill [Ep. 66 
(37) ad presbit ]xxil [Ep. 54 
(38) ad eosdem et diae xxx? [Ep. 32 (lege xxv with ec) 


1 Possibly pro m. i. 


® Possibly elxxxiiii. 


3 This and the next line are added by a second hand at the foot of the page. 
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(39) ad clerum urbis Ixx 
(40) roman res ceexv 
(41) adversus iud cexe 
(42-49) ad cornilium viii 2 eVill 


(50) uita cipriani de 
fiunt om uersi ‘11 xvi d 


Our two MSS., G and C, share mistakes 
together and therefore descend from an 
archetype some way off the original; but 
they are independent of one another, and 
there are cases where each in turn preserves 
or approaches nearer to the true reading. 

The St. Gall MS. in three cases verifies 
conjectures of my own as to the cyphers for 
the treatises, giving 880 instead of 980 for 
the de lapsis, 860 instead of 740 for the ad 
Fortunatum, and 950 instead of 850 for the 
second book of the Zestimonia. The raising 
of the de unitate from 700 to 750 is also a 
gain; and the figures for the de patientia 
and de dominica oratione if not yet quite 
correct are much nearer the truth than 
those in the other MS. But again the 
figures of the Cheltenham MS. are preferable 
for No. 4 (670 for 770), No. 31 (284 for 180 
or 184), No. 38 (25 for 30), No. 40 (215 for 
315). Finally the St. Gall MS. has not 
nine but eight letters to Cornelius ; and this 
is doubtless right since, although it is true 
that there are actually nine letters extant, 
only eight are grouped together in any of 
the MSS. and only eight were knowu to St. 
Jerome who mentions the number in his 
Chronicle. We also find instead of the un- 


' Perhaps ii for ii, i.e. nawmero. 
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[Ep. 20 
[Ep. 30 Romanorum reseriptum 


(lege eexv with c) 


intelligible adepré with which the Chelten- 
ham MS. heads Nos. 25, 26, the scarcely 
more hopeful-looking ad ephesius,? but it 
is not difficult to discover latent here the 
words we want—ad episcopos ; I suppose the 
central letters had become blurred or 
illegible in the archetype, but that ep at 
any rate was still visible at the commence- 
ment. 

For the detailed proof which establishes 
the locality and date of this list as African 
of the fourth century, and in especial for 
the arguments in support of the identifica- 
tion of the various Cyprianic letters named 
in it with letters of the extant collection, I 
must be content to refer again to the essay 
and appendix in Studia Biblica. My only 
object in relation to it on the present oe- 
casion has been to incorporate the evidence 
of a second MS., the variae lectiones of which 
have not (to the best of my knowledge) been 


discussed yet elsewhere. 
C. H. Turner. 


* Mommsen gives for No. 25 ad efesius, altered by 


P 
the first hand to ad efphesius ; for No. 26 ad efhesius. 
He is probably right as to the scribe’s having made 
an alteration : but I think the scribe’s first idea must 
have been efestus or effesius, and his second ephesius, 
in both cases. 





APELT’S PSEUDO-ARISTOTELIAN TREATISES. 


(Continued from p. 162.) 


DE XENOPHANE. 


Iy the beginning of the section of the 
treatise in which Xenophanes is criticised 
occurs a passage (179, 12 sqgg.) where the ar- 
gument appears somewhat disordered. Two 
portions of it 977* 24—27, and 977° 27— 
33 seem rather alternative versions than 
members of the same train of reasoning. 

977* 23,618 éotw 6 Geos aravTwv KpaTLoTov, 
eva pyolv abtov TpoonKew etva. 

(A). 977* 24—27, ci yap dv0 7 ert redovs 
ciev ovK dy €tu Kpatiotov Kat BéAticTov adrov 
elvat TavTwv. €kactos yap dv Geds Tov ToANOV 
c 4 a nn » 

O/LOLMS av TOLOVTOS €L7). 
(B). 977* 27—33, zotro yap Geov Kat Geod 


, = - > ‘ x -~ ‘ 
Svvapuy etvat, Kpareiv, GAAG pa) KpareiaOat, Kat 
@ore KaGo pa Kpett- 


/ ~ 
TAVTWY KpaTLOTOV €iVaL, 
q 
TAELOVWV 


a > 
TWV, KATA TOTOUTOV OvK civat GOeov. 
al mw > ‘ a ‘ ~ > ta ia 
ovv OvTwr, ei pev elev TA ev GAANAWY KpETTOVS, 
x \¢ > x eo U4 fe ‘ 
Ta O€ iTTOUS, OK av ElvaL Geovs: TepuKEvar yap 
~ c »” ” 
70 Oeiov py KpateicOar. towv d€ dvTwv, odK ay 
exew Gedy picw, <Oedov yap tiv diaw> dev 
” »¥ 
eivat Kpatiatov, TO de isov ote BeATLOV ovTE 
= > a ~ 
XElpov eivar Tod ioov. 
(C). 977* 54—36. dorte cirep etn TE Kai 
= F i OO ; > \ ; 
Tovovtov «in Geos, va povov elvac Tov Gedr. 
BRS hy a Ay , Arig , 
ovde yap ovde tavta divacba dv & Borv'orro. 
Sa Ee , ¥ gts 
ov yap av dtvacGar tAELOVeY GyTwV? Eva dpa 
€ivaL pOvov. 
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The argument of A is as follows—‘ If 
God is supreme, there must be only one God ; 
for if there were several, each of them, as 
God, would equally have the prerogative (of 
supremacy) and so none of them could be 
supreme.’ 

The argument of B is—‘ God (a) must be 
superior to all and (f) never inferior. So 
far as inferior (7) Kpeirrwv) he is not God. 
Suppose then there were several gods. (i.) 
Either they would be (unequal etc.) superior 
to one another in some things and inferior 
in others: and thus they could not be gods, 
because, by hypothesis, God cannot be in 
any sense inferior. Or (ii.) they would be 
equal aud then none of them can be 
supreme, 

B thus supersedes A because what ap- 
pears as the sole case in A (equality of 
gods) is only one of two alternatives in B, 
and the treatment of this alternative in B 
is the same as that in A. Again, A argues 
simply from the premiss that God is the 
best and most powerful in comparison with 
all else (kpdtuarov kat BéAtioTov) ; whereas B 
adds to this premiss another, viz. that God 
must be inferior in no respect to anything 
else (ym KpatetcOar dore Kadd pi) KpeitTwv 
x.7.A.). This addition is necessary to meet 
the alternative not contemplated in A that 
each of a plurality of gods might be xpar- 
ioTos in some respect but py Kpeirrwv In some 
others. 

If the whole is by the same author it is 
difficult to believe that he can have intended 
these two versions of the argument to 
stand together. One might imagine that 
the second occurred to him after writing the 
first, and that though some mark was made 
to show the first was cancelled it was repro- 
duced in subsequent copies, or it may be 
supposed that a marginal variant by another 
hand may have got into the text. The pass- 
age also which follows (C=977* 34—36) is 
such as to suggest that the text may have 
been tampered with. The first sentence of 
it is a fitting conclusion to the argument 
and may well belong to B. But what 
follows disturbs the logical sequence (ovde 
yap.) If a sentence at the end of an 
argument expressing its result preceded 
by an illative particle like dare is fol- 
lowed by a sentence connected with it 
by yap (ovde yap), the latter ought to be a 
proper epitome of the reasons already given. 
3ut here the clause ovde yap x.7.A. is either 
a new departure with a somewhat different 
reason (ov ravra dvvacOan av Tov Oedv & Bov- 
Aovro) and lamely treated in comparison 
with the preceding compact and clear argu- 
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ment in B; or, at most, an imperfect and 
entirely superfluous repetition of the reason- 
ing in A. 

There is this additional awkwardness in 
C that we have first the conclusion of the 
previous argument, va povov ctvau Tov Oeov, 
then a reason given for it, then the conclu- 
sion itself repeated, eva dpa eivat povov, in the 
compass of little more than three lines. 
This could not be defended by an appeal to 
the mannerism of repetition noticed in 
975” 35 (see above) : for that is quite different 
and merely consists in objecting that a cer- 
tain conclusion cannot be drawn from a 
certain premiss, and then adding, what is 
implied but not expressed in the objection, 
that the person eriticised did make such an 
inference. 

In the text above given ¢yew Oedv dicw 
has been substituted for €xew Oedv dicw, the 
MSS. reading. Bonitz read Geot dicw and 
filled up the obvious lacuna between qvcw 
and deiv thus—ovk ay exew Oe 0d piaw<ovdeva 
Tov prev yap Oeov tiv diow> deiv eivar 
KpatioTov. 

182. 5, 977° 38, Geo. & av oddels ovTw Tov 
Geov pdvat Kpatiotov eivat, ddd’ Ort avbros exer 
Gs olov Te apiota, Kal ovder €eAAelrer Kal ev Kal 
Kah@s €xel atte aya yap tows €xovtt ka- 
Kelvo av cupPaivo. ‘The editor notes * ovrws 
Brandis forte recte, «kaAdés Mullach,’ but 
reads as above. The text can hardly stand. 
Perhaps otrtws should be inserted after icws. 

185. 6, 978* 20, ere d& odarpoedn ovra 
avaykn Tepas e€xew: eoxata yap exe, elrep 
pecov éxel, @ TOVTOV TAEioTOV améexe. This 
is the editor’s reading. His note is: ‘ avzot. 
tov mwAciorov améxer Lips. avrod tod wAciotov 
amexew R* vulgo, &@ airod rod péoov mAcioTov 
améxe. correctura in Isengrim. mrg.’ The 
editor’s @ seems right but it seems probable 
that the original was @ atrotd rovtov 
mAetotov aréexet. This with the exception of 
the inserted a is probably the reading repre- 
sented by Lps., for ‘ot probably is a mistake 
for rov=rovrov: ef. Gardthausen Gr. Pal. 
p. 257. 

183. 18, ro re yap ovK Ov ovdels viv aicba- 
vetal, kul dv b€ TIS OvK av aidbavoito viv. If 
the text is right ov stands for ov 71, for it 
cannot here be equivalent to 70 ov. Perhaps 
however it would be better to read tu for tis 
(cf. below 978* 31, tv dvrwy 7). The sub- 
ject of aia@avoiro would then be zis got from 
ovders according to a known idiom. 

184. 4, 978* 32 sqq. The text here seems 
to have undergone considerable corruption. 
It is partly a criticism directed against the 
principle maintained by Xenophanes that 
Being could not have any predicate common 
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with Not-being. He had argued that since 
Not-Being was dzeipov, Being could not be 
azeipov ; and since Not-Being was dkivyrov, 
Being could not be axivyrov. The present 
passage attacks the first of these deductions, 
and in the immediately preceding context it 
is pointed out that there were obviously 
predicates common to Being and Not- Being 
(ti kwlver Evia Taira Revie: KaTa TOU OVTOS 
kal pn ovtos;): for instance 76 7) ov is od 
Aevxov, but it does not follow that all dvra 
are Nevkd, on the contrary there are ovra 
which have the same predicate (oid kwdAver 
TOY OvTwY TL pi) €lvat Aevkov). On this follows 
the passage before us :— 

ott 6€ Kal adAnv ouv dropacw deEovrar TO 
aeipov, ei py TO TaAar Aexbev 7 (Lips. ; dex- 
Gevr cett.) waAAov Tapa TO pur) Exe 7) py) Exe 
éotlv amav. ware Kal TO Ov 7) areipov 7) TEpas 
exov €orww. 
. According to the editor, who treats of 
the passage in his Prolegomena, Brandis 
emended otrw d€ kat’ GAAnv ovv azodacw 
deLovTat TO amretpov, ei cal aa TO addae AX 
Gevr. Ete paddov wept to exew 7H pip exelv 
éotlv away and rendered ‘sic igitur jam 
perspicuum est, Deum esse infinitum posse, 
ne in auxilium quidem vocato antiquissimo 
illo praecepto: omnia aut habent aliquid 
aut non habent.’ The editor rightly objects, 
among other things, that in Peripatetic 
writings TO maAat NexGev cannot be ‘anti- 
quissimum praeceptum ’ but refers to some- 
thing said a little above in the same 
treatise, and also that the words so emended 
cannot express what Brandis wants. He 
follows Brandis in reading kar’ GAAnv for 
kal a\Anv, and suppresses pH before the 
first €yev. He supposes that d\Anv dxodacw 
means the negations formed with a privative 
as opposed to those with ov (a distinction 
which, it is true, is found about twenty-five 
lines lower down in the text) and refers 
To madat Ney$ev to 978" 17 syg.—etrep torr’ 
éotiy amreipov 0 av pa) éxn Tépas dextixov dv 
TEPATOS...... Gore €i pay exer TEpas peyebos Ov, 
ameipov eotiv, ‘ex his enim patet, ro a7reipov 
magis de affirmantibus (7apa ro €yew) quam 
de negantibus (zapa 70 pi) exe) praedicari.’ 
He would therefore alter dzav to dzetpor, 


and read!—otrtw 6& kar’ dAAnv ovv aré- 


1 The whole passage with Apelt’s cmendations 
would be as follows :— 


ovdev, olpat, KwAvet kal TOY bvTwY TL Wy Elvat AEUKSY" 
olTw be Kat’ BrAnv otv amdpacw déterat Td ov Td 
&rretpoy. «i, Kara Tb TdAat AexXOEv, TL waAAOV Tapa TH 
exew } wh ew early ametpov. bore Kal Td bv 
drretpov i] mepas éxov eariv. 
tows 5€ uromov Kal Tb mpoodnTeEW TO wh bvTL amet- 
pilav: ov yap wav, ei uh exet mepas, mrervov A€youer, 
daomep 005) &viov odd’ ay patuer elvai Td ph ov. 
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pacw be€erar <td bv> 70 dmetpov, «i, KaTGa 
70 miNat Aexdev, TL padXov apa TO exe 
i) Bi) exe éotiv dm etpov. OTE Kat TO ov 
i) amewpov 7 mépas €xov éortv. This is in- 
genious and perhaps to some extent con- 
firmed by some words i in a similar argument 
below about 76 d«ivytrov—978" 20, 7d 8& 
axivytov TG €xew Tws dn €éyeoOa. But the 
context seems to offer insuperable difficulties. 
According to the editor's reading of the 
text there would be two arguments directed 
against Xenophanes’ position that 76 év can- 
not be dzeipov because 76 pz) ov is dreipov and 
zo ov and 7d ya) ov cannot have common 
predicates. The first (971* 26— 382, Ti yep 
Kodver évia. TAUTO Lex Gv Ot Kara TOU OVTOS Kal 
py OVTOS k.T.A.) is that TO ov and 70 pa ov can 
have the sone (negative) predicates: the 
second (978" 32 sqq., the emended passage) 
would be that dzepov cannot be predicated 
of a mere negation like 76 pi dv at all 
but is a predicate of what is positive ze. 
of ov. 

If this were so the second argument 
would be somewhat obscurely expressed. 
There is a similar difficulty in the con- 
cluding words of the supposed second argu- 
ment. wore kai ought either to introduce a 
case analogous to one already given or mark 
the transition from a universal to a_par- 
ticular included under it ; but it would obvi- 
ously here do neither of these things. The 
gravest objection however and one which 
seems to have been somehow quite overlooked, 
is that the sense which the emended passage 
would have to bear is exactly that which is 
well and clearly stated and put as a new con- 
sideration in the words which immediately 
follow—iows 6€ drorov Kal TO mpocdmrew TO 
p1) OvTe areipiay, ov yap wav €i pH exer Tepas, 
aeipov éyopev, GoTEp ovd avicov ovd av 
atpev €ivat TO p17) Ov. 

This seems enough to make the emen- 
dation extremely improbable, but there are 
some other difficulties. 1d madar deybev 
ought to be a statement that dzepov is 
predicated of positive notions, but the 
passage which the editor supposes referred 
to rather implies than expresses this 
in defining the azeipov as that which being 
receptive of limit has no limit. It is of 
course something that it is implied; but 
contrast the clearness of the passages where 
itis really intended to put this point, e.g. the 
one last quoted (arorov kat 70 rpocdrray TO 
pa ovr, arepiav) and below 978” 18 76 péev 
(sc. TO py KwelaOar) arodacw rod Kuweicbat, 
dorep TO pu7) ivov, OTEp Kal KaTa TOD pi) OVTOS 
cimeiv adnbés, TO O€ axivytov TG EXELV ToS 
non A€yerbat, dorep TO avicov. In fact the 
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meaning assigned to the emended passage 
would have to be got by help of passages 
which follow it rather than of anything 
preceding it. 

Again, it is very doubtful whether civat 
Tapa To €xew paAXov 7) p27) €xew could possibly 
mean ‘to be predicated of (or used with etc.) 
affirmative rather than negative notions’ or 
anything equivalent to it. €yew could hardly 
staud alone with such a meaning, it would 
require an adverb, ¢.g. €xew zws, as below in 
978° 20; nor does there seem to be any 
usage of apa which would suit the supposed 
sense. 

The indefinite pronoun 7 would not only 
be in an awkward position (zi paAdov) but 
it is hard to see how it could be construed at 
all in agreement with the editor’s view. 

Without hoping to discover a satisfactory 
emendation of the text one may make some 
suggestions as to the probable sense of the 
original based upon the preceding and 
following context. The preceding context 
makes it likely that the MSS. reading otro 
d€ kal G\Anv adxodacw is sound and that for 
the next words édééovrar 70 dzepov should be 
read 6céerar kal ro dzeipov. The writer 
wishing to prove that dzepov can be pre- 
dicated of 76 dy contends that 7d 6v can have 
negative predicates, e.g. 7o py) Aevxov. It 
would be natural for him to go on to apply 
this to the predication of dzepov, and this 
would be done by ovrw 8€ kat GAAnv azxo- 
dacw dekerat Kal 70 adepov— There is no- 
thing to prevent 70 ov from having such a 
negative predicate as pi Aevxdv, and so also 
of course it admits of other negative predi- 
cates and among them 76 dzepov.’ daAAnv 
arogfacw could also be interpreted as the 
editor takes it—‘another kind of negation ’ 
t.e. with a privative, though this seems less 
likely. 

6éfovrar may have arisen from the nomin- 
ative ov being written above the text, 
as Apelt also has suggested. 

On the other hand an argument may be 
drawn from the sentence which follows the 
emended passage—dorte kat 70 dv 7) Gmetpov 7) 
mépas €xov eotiv. This, as already remarked, 
looks like the application to a particular 
case of a general principle which had 
just been stated, and therefore confirms 
dxav in the preceding sentence which the 
editor would emend to dzewpov. Secondly 
as this conclusion (dove kai «.7.’.) has the 
form of an alternative, it is likely that the 
principle of which it is a particular case 
was a statement of alternatives, and thus it 
is hkely that 7 in the preceding (éyew 7) pH 
exe) 1s the 7 of an alternative—‘ or’—and 
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not that of comparison—‘than’—as the 
editor takes it. Lastly, as it is probable 
that ro pH éxew 7) yew corresponds to a 
general form of which 7 drepov (=p éxov 
mépas) 1%) ™épas éxov is a particular case, 
probably 76 py exov 7) €xov re should be 
read, 

This with the alteration of paddAov to 
a\Xo and the omission for the moment of 
70 waa AexGev would lead to the following— 
ovtrw 6€ Kal GAA ovv arodacw déEerar <Kat> 
TO dreipov, ei pn TL GAAO Tapa TO py ExoV 7 | 
€xov Ti eotw azav, Gare Kal To dv 7) aretpov 7) 
mepas exov eotiv. ‘And so also Being will 
admit of other negative predicates, and 
among them azeipoyv, if it is true of every- 
thing that it either must have or not have 
a given predicate, so that Being also must 
either have limit or not have limit and be 
azepov. This would be an appeal to the 
principle of contradiction. ‘ Everything. 
must be A or not A, and so Being must 
-be either limited or not limited (and it is 
assumed not to be limited therefore it is 
unlimited).’ This suits the context well 
because the preceding argument, to which 
this would be attached, is the contention 
that the same kind of negative predicates 
may be given to Being and Not-Being, e.g. yy 
Aevxor, and so it is implied that azepov though 
a negative=p.) 7epas éxov, and, as such, sup- 
posed (by Xenophanes) to be a predicate of 
Not-Being, is also a possible predicate of 
Being. This would then admit the hypo- 
thesis of Xenophanes that azepov as nega- 
tion of zépas é€xov applies to Not-Being. 
And then the argument in the next passage 
(tows 6€ atTorov Kat TO TpoodmTe TO py OVTE 
a7etpiav x.t.\.) would very properly follow, 
being a denial of the hypothesis previously 
admitted and pointing out that dzewpov (as 
not merely jy 7épas €xov) is not a true pre- 
dicate of Not-Being at all. 

This view of the two steps of the argu- 
ment is somewhat confirmed by the parallel 
argument about the axivyrov. Just as 
Xenophanes contended that Being could not 
be dzeipov because zépas py exew ( = azeipov 
eivat) was predicated of Not-Being, so also 
he contended that Being could not be 
dxivyntov because pH kiweiobar (= axivytov 
civat) was predicated of Not-Being. ‘The 
answer to this has two steps. In the first 
place the identification of pa Kxweioar with 
akivyrov <ivat is not called into question, but 
it is argued that pa) xweicfar need not be 
refused to Being because it is a predicate of 
Not-Being (978° 27, cf. 978> 16). In the 
second place the identification of dxivnrov etvar 
with jH kiveto Oar is declared to be fallacious. 
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In the latter passage the words aAXws Te Kay 
amdpacis H TO AexGev would correspond to 
otrm d€ Kat GAAny ovv amodacw degerat 
K.T-A. 

A serious objection to the view here 
proposed is the reference ro wadau dexGer, 
because it is not likely that the principle of 
contradiction would be thus described unless 
it had been used in the preceding context, 
and this application of the principle of 
contradiction to the present subject has 
not been made before in the treatise. But 
it does not seem unreasonable to conjecture 
that 70 waAar AeyPev may be an interpolation, 
partly because the presence of these words 
in the text makes the position of the inde- 
finite pronoun 7. very awkward, a difficulty 
which vanishes if they are removed ; and 
partly because the sense proposed for the 
rest of the passage seems to suit the context 
so well. 

The words may have been interpolated or 
added in the margin because the passage 
was erroneously supposed to be to the same 
effect as 978* 17 above. 

184. 7, 978% 35, tcws d€ drovov 7d Kat 
mpooarrew TO pa ovte aepiav. This is the 
reading of Lips. It seems better to omit 
zo with other MSS. or to read kai ro. 

184, 10, 9787 38, ére <riSovx dv exou 6 
Geos 7épas cis Gv, GAN ov mpos Geov; «i 0° & 
poovov eativ, 6 eds av ein provov Kal Ta TOD Geod 
pépyn. to was added by Brandis (Apelt). 
On the last sentence Apelt notes ‘ haec forte 
sic scribenda : «i 8 év povov eotw, 0 Oeds dv ein, 
peévet kai Ta TOD Geod pepy. Mullach sic 
confirmata edidit: «i & €y povov éativ 6 Geds, 
ev av (sie cum uno Bekk. cod.) ei povov kai 
7a TOD Geod pepy.” 

These readings do not seem to give the 
right sense. The writer here is attacking 
the argument that the unity of God 
necessitates his being unlimited. A _ little 
below there is a similar passage in which he 
attacks the argument that the unity of God 
necessitates his being immovable. The 
reasoning is parallel and may suggest the 
emendation of this passage. Here, to the 
argument that since there is only one God 
he cannot be limited because limit implies 
more than one, he objects that God might be 
limited by something which was not itself 
God and so the unity of the deity would 
not be violated. In the other place, simi- 
larly, to the argument that since God is one 
he cannot move because motion implies 
something else to move to, he objects that 
God may move to something else, for this 
something else need not be itself a God. 

ETL Ei Kal OLA TOTO fy) KiVElTAL O Feds TE Kal 


70 €v, Ort TA TOAAG KivetTaL TH eis GAAHAa i€vat, 
Ti KwAver Kal tov Geov xKiveicGar eis aAXO; 
ovdapod <yap A€yer> OTe <ev eati> povor, 
GXN’ Ore eis rovos Geos. 

In both arguments however it remains to 
consider the possibility that Nenophanes did 
not merely mean that there was only one 
God, but that there was only one reality 
and that was God ; and though, as appears 
from the second passage just quoted, Xeno- 
phanes does not seem to have put his state- 
ment in the latter form the writer neverthe- 
less does consider it :—ei de kai ovTws, Ti KmAVEL 
cis GAAnAG Kwoupevov TOV pLepav TOU <Geod> 
KUkAw éperOar Tov Geov ;—and argues that, 
even if there be nothing but God and he be 
one, yet he has parts and these give the 
plurality of positions necessary for motion. 

In the first passage, the one before us, the 
same alternative is obviously put by «i de & 
povov éoriv, and it is probable from the 
mention of 6eod pepy that the answer is the 
same in kind as in the second passage, that 
is, that though God is one and the only 
reality he has parts and these constitute the 
plurality necessary for limitation. In fact 
God would have zépas because his parts 
would limit one another. This would be 
the same kind of argument as that main- 
tained against Melissus 976*11 sqg. ‘ Even 
if Being is one («i Kat, ws atros A€yer, ev eae) 
yet it has a plurality of parts (€yer aAd\a 
€avtov jepyn) and these limit one another 
(Gate tatTa wepaiver Tpos G\AyAa).’ Butit is 
hard to conjecture what the original form of 
the passage before us may have been: one 
might suggest «i 6 & povoy éotiv, 6 Geos, 
<ovx>€v Gy ely poovoy Kal Ta TOU Geovd pépy, OY 
something similar. €v ay ety is the reading 
ot V* according to Bekker. 

185. 5, 978" 110, ro yap Tepas TWOS pev 
dvayxn tows eta, ov peVTOL T™pos Tl 1S oude 

avayKn 70 €xov T€pas T™pos TL EXE Tépas, os 
TETEPATPLEVOV TpoS TO py ebecns ameipov, aAN’ 
€ote TO TeTepavOa eoxara EXEL, ETXaTA. 3 €xov 
ovk avayKn zpos tu éxewv. ‘the editor follows 
Mullach in reading 7 mpos To edeEns azetpov, 
suggests in his note zpos topay (Schnittflache) 
TOU Eaeene dzetpov, and quotes Kern’s emen- 
dation zpds tt Tod efedjs. It is difficult to 
acquiesce in these conjectures. The whole 
clause ws wewepacpevov...a7eipov 1S Suspicious. 
In answer to the argument of Xenophanes 
that if anything hasa limit it must be hmited 
by something else, it might indeed be urged 
that the finite need poe be limited by the 
empty Infinite, or Not-Being, beyond it—zo 
pn <odv> edeSijs aretpov : but then the clause, 
from its position, ought clearly to belong to 
the statement of Xenophanes’ argument and 
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not to the answer to it, which does not begin 
till the words dAX éo7 70 werepdvOar. On 
the other hand the clause so interpreted 
seems quite alien to the reasoning attributed 
to Xenophanes. Cf. 977° 7. The words 
would make good sense where they stand if 
both py and azepov were omitted: but it 
would be difficult to justify the omission of 
either. It seems better to conjecture 76 
pn <ov> éedeéqs arrepov and suppose that 
the clause was a marginal note, intended to 
supplement and explain écyata 8 éyov ov 
avayKn mpos TL exe”, iInasmuchas thezéepas need 
not be zpos ti ov but zpos 70 pz) Gv conceived 
as the infinite void surrounding a. finite 
object, and to suppose also that it has been 
interpolated in the part of the whole sen- 
tence to which it does not properly 
refer. It is not likely to have been an in- 
tegral part of the text, for it does not really 
suit the writer’s mode of arguing on this 
subject. 

185. 10,978" 15, éviow pev ody cupBatv er 
TGV, Kal TerepavOat <Kal> mpos TL wvvarrew, 
Tois Oe memepavOar pev, py prevToe mpos TL 
merepavdar. The editor inserts «ad with 
Brandis. Is it not likely also that cupBaw or 
y av should he read, omitting the first 
comma ? 

185. 20, 978° 24, 76 pev otv pH Kweicbar 
GAnbes ext Tod pa) ovTos, TO He HpEElv ovx 
UTAPXEL TO py) OVTL. Opolws O€ OvdE aKiVNnTOV 
civar <O> onpatver taitov. GAN’ otros ext TO 
(v. l. 76) jpepetv aid xpyta. In the last 
sentence the editor adopts Bonitz’ emenda- 
tion 76 npewetv ex aitd xpyra. But surely 
the text need not be altered. The meaning 
is that Xenophanes wrongly uses py kweioc bar 
asequivalent to jpexetv,and so transforms the 
true proposition 76 yy) Ov ov Kwetrat into 7d 
py ov jpeuet. The writer might have 
expressed himself as Bonitz proposes and 
perhaps more logically, but the form in the 
text seems equally possible. aittra=76 py 
kweicfar. For the expression compare 
978° 20, 70 d€ axivntov 7G exew ws Hdn A€yeo- 
Oat...Kal ert TO evavtio Tod Keio bal, TO TpEweiv. 

186. 10, 978° 34, er éx viwy tavavtia 
coup Patvew doKxet KaTA TUS AUVTAS arodaces: 
olov avayKn 7) toov 7) avicov av tL wAnOos 7) 
péyos 7, Kal aptiov 7) wepitrov av apiOpos 7, 
dpotws 8 tows Kal Tey Tpewety 7 KiWelcbat 
avaykn, av copa 7. So Lips.; the other MSS. 
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have xara toravras. Kern conjectures xara 
TowavTas dropacres, and the editor suggests 
Kata Tas é€vavtias arodavoers. The 
writer seems merely to wish to say that in 
the case of some things the negation 
(adrégacis) of a certain attribute amounts to 
the affirmation of the contrary of that 
attribute. Cf. Met. 1012* 9, é& dcos yeveow 
9 aropacis 70 evavtiov éxipépe, Where also 
apios mepitrés occurs as an example. 
Perhaps therefore aivis represents ards, 
due to a repetition of the last letter of xara 
with the article following it. But the 
transposition, kat’ airas Tas dzoddoes may 
be enough. It has just been said that 
Being may well share some predicates 
with Not-Being, especially if the predicates 
are drodaces, and now it may be intended 
to add that in some cases the drdédacis of 
itself amounted to a contrary. The 
whole section of the argument to which 
the passage belongs looks suspiciously 
like a duplicate of the preceding section. 
Compare 978° 27, dep 6€ Kal év Tots dvw 
el7opev atoTov lows K.T.A. With 978° 17, raw 
Tept K.7.A. tows bpolws Tois EurpooJev arorov, 
and 978° 34-38 ér én’ éviwy «.7-\. with 978” 
14-27 kal er dpa ye x.7.A. 

178. 7, 977° 4. In my previous note on 
this passage I had forgotten that Eucken 
(De Arist. dicendi rat., p. 52) has noted two 
places in Aristotle where és occurs for dare 
with the infinitive. He says, ‘hos tantum 
locos inveni: Pol. 1256 11, 1305" 29-32.’ 
I have observed the following passage also: 
Post. Anal. 73” 16, ra dpa Neyopeva ext Tov 
athas emuoTnTav Kab’ aba obTws ws evuTapxew 
Tois KaTHYopovpevots, K.T.A.: but perhaps this 
is not relevant, because otrws ws has the 
sense which it sometimes bears of ‘in the 
sense of.’ 


The part of the treatise entitled epi 
Topyov will be discussed in a subsequent 
notice. 

J. Cook Winson. 


p. 157, col. 2, line 3 from top, for ‘ would 
be to the point’ read ‘would not be to the 
point.’ 

p- 162, col. 2, line 9 from top, for ‘ with 
the infinite’ read ‘ with the infinitive.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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MARCHANT’S SECOND BOOK OF THUCYDIDES. 


Thucydides. 
cHANT, M.A. Macmillan. 


Book II. edited by E. C. Mar- 
1891. 3s. 6d. 


TuerE may be room for difference of 
opinion as to the principles on which Mr. 
Marchant has treated the text of Thucy- 
dides, but there can be none as to the fact 
that he has produced an excellent and in its 
own way masterly little edition. Readers 
of the Classical Review know him for a 
sound scholar, capable of independent work, 
and, though in this schoolbook there is not 
very much that can be called exactly new, 
every page bears witness to the thorough- 
ness and skill with which it has been edited. 
There are, I should say, few schoolbooks 
that could be put into boys’ hands with more 
certainty that they would find there nothing 
inaccurate and nothing vague. 

On points of grammar Mr. Marchant is 
always clear and precise. He belongs to 
the more rigid school of grammarians, and 
he thoroughly understands what he is 
writing about. He avails himself through- 
out of the evidence now at our disposal as 
to the real forms of Greek words and their 
proper spelling: I mean chiefly the evidence 
afforded by inscriptions and collected in 
Meisterhans’ invaluable book. Of course it 
matters very little in itself whether we 
spell owém with an iota or not, and a man 
may be an excellent scholar without know- 
ing or caring anything about it : but accuracy 
is always good, and it is better to spell as 
the Greeks spelt. In matters of interpre- 
tation he uses an independent judgment to 
good purpose and usually points out the 
true meaning in few words. Perhaps the 
notes on difficult passages are in some cases 
somewhat too brief. His practice is to give 
one interpretation only without discussing 
and usually without noticing others. For 
boys of a certain age this may be the best 
policy, but for sixth forms and for univer- 
sity students rather more is required. They 
may learn a good deal in weighing rival 
explanations and seeing why one is better 
than the other. But it is right to repeat 
that, though Mr. Marchant usually contines 
himself to giving one view, he always has 
good grounds for that view ; little or nothing 
which is certainly untenable will be found 
in his commentary. 

In the second chapter of his Introduction 
he indicates the principles on which he holds 
that the text of Thucydides is to be dealt 
with. They may be called the principles of 


Cobet, as carried further by Van Herwerden 
and Dr. Rutherford, and indeed the book is 
dedicated to the scholar last named. How 
far these principles are to be received (for 
that they must be received and acted upon 
to some extent hardly any competent scholar 
who has studied the matter will deny) is 
too large a subject for a short review. Mr, 
Marchant adopts most of the suggestions 
made by Cobet and others for leaving out 
here and there a few words that have the 
appearance of being an addition made in 
Byzantine times or earlier for the benefit of 
schoolboys or other readers in need of assis- 
tance. I cannot doubt that such additions 
were made and that they may sometimes be 
detected with certainty ; but there is great 
doubt as to details. On the one hand we 
cannot be sure that hucydides (and other 
authors) never used a word too much and 
never gave any information that was not 
strictly necessary. Thucydides expected to 
be read in distant places and at distant 
times. On the other hand, if we begin 
cutting out things as unnecessary because a 
well-informed Greek of Thucydides’ own 
time would not have wanted them, we might 
probably omit a good deal more than the 
critics have yet proposed to omit. For 
instance, in 93.1 of this book Mr. Marchant 
brackets the latter words of rod ILeparas [rod 
Apévos Tov “AOnvatwv], but he leaves un- 
touched the words that occur a few lines 
further about Megara, éx Nicaias Tov vewpiov 
aitov. An Athenian would hardly need 
this information about Nisaea. So in 55 he 
writes pep) Aavpetov [ot Ta dpyvpea péradda. 
éorw “A@yvatos|: but, if so, why not write 
in 66 éorpdtevoay vavolv éxatov és ZaxvvOov 
[tiv vacov i) Ketrae dvtirépas “HAwos* iat de 
"Ayatov tov ex Heorovvycou azorxou Kat 'AOy- 
vatos €vvenaxovv.]? It is indeed pretty 
apparent from the last words that this 
ought not to be omitted: but tiv vijcov... 
"HAwdos is just like many of the passages 
removed as ‘adscripts’: Mr. Marchant’s 
little list of exactly similar notes actually 
to be found in the scholia is instructive but 
not absolutely conclusive as to particular 
passages in the text. In more difficult and 
sometimes complicated passages, when Mr. 
Marchant adopts by himself or with others 
the remedy of excision, the policy of it 
seems to me very doubtful. Almost the 
only excision of the sort that really recom- 
mends itself to me is that of 7 pi) oKedav- 
vuoGar in 102. 4. As to that of peretyov in 
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16, though it is recommended by the sober 
Classen, is it likely that some later hand put 
in a word which was quite unnecessary and 
which upset the grammar of the sentence ? 
No doubt pereityov is wrong, but it wants 
emending, not omitting. Then again in 4. 
2, éumreipous d€ €xovTes Tois dudKovTas [Tod pH 
expevya, wate Stepbelpovto oi odor], is the 
addition such as a scholiast would have 
made? and do the scholiasts use the con- 
struction of vod with an infinitive? With 
regard to 11.4 woAAakis re To €Xatrov wAROos 
[dcdi0s dpewov| nurtjvato tos zA€ovas, which 
has been discussed in this Review, the omis- 
sion of apewov at any rate seems to me to 
be rendered impossible by the fact that 
apiverOai twa means only to resist and 
fight, not to repulse and vanquish, so that 
some additional word is absolutely required 
here. Mr. Marchant has however in this 
case the support of Dobree. 

To show the character of his text in 
other respects, it may be mentioned that in 
the Funeral Oration he adopts among others 
the following emendations: 41. 4, kaAdv te 
kayabav for Kakav te kayabav (Herwerden) : 
42. 2, 76 epyw for tov epywv (Dobree): 42. 4, 
kdAXwov for padAav (Dobree): 43, 1, qv ri ay 
vis for nv dv tis (Kriiger): 44. 1, évradar 
zupyoa for evreXeuvtyoar (Herwerden): 44. 
2, vida pH obey for oida retHev (his own 
conjecture). In 7. 2 he adopts Shilleto’s 
ingenious but most unsatisfactory insertion 
of certain words in a place which they 
could surely never have occupied, though 
the whole plausibility of the emendation 
depends on their insertion in just that place 
aud no other. On the other hand I am 
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rather surprised at his not adopting ryv 
évavtiay yiv for tiv éavrdv yhv in 90.1 ; nor 
does he seem aware that it was suggested 
independently some time ago by Dr. Henry 
Jackson. 

Attention should be called to an excellent 
little chapter on the style of Thucydides, 
and to an admirable index, from the study 
of which alone no small amount of Greek 
might be learnt. For instance, under the 
letter I. we find a large number of refer- 
ences for the use of ye, all the instances in 
which y/yvecOat is practically the passive of 
moveta bat (4) exodos ytyverat etc.), a number of 
references for yvéun with the words (épyor, 
tuxn, etc.) to which it is opposed, and a 
collection of the yvépa of the book. As 
to ye, however, it is very misleading to put 
down such readings as ovrw...ye, ovd€...ye, 
as though there were some connexion be- 
tween the ovvw and the ye, when a reference 
to the passage shows that ye goes with 
some other word and has absolutely nothing 
to do with ovzw. Nor ought a word to be 
omitted from the index because the editor 
deems it to be wrong. Thus the pereiyoy 
with its dative of 16 might surely appear in 
the index with a query or otherwise, and so 
too the no doubt erroneous ay with the 
future which occurs twice in 80. An index 
is less useful, and may even be misleading, 
if such things are not recorded. 

I may repeat in conclusion that even 
where I venture to differ or doubt the book 
seems to me extremely well done and that it 
may be cordially recommended. 


H. RicHarps. 





CHURCH’S TRANSLATION OF SOME DIALOGUES OF PLATO. 


The Trial and Death of Socrates, being the 
Euthyphron, Apology, Crito and Phaedo of 
Plato, translated into English by F. J. 
Cuurcu, M.A. London, Macmillan and 
Co. and New York, 1891. pp. Ixxxix. 213. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Tuts book consists of five parts, the intro- 
duction and the four translated dialogues. 

The introduction is written in a flowing 
and pleasant style, and puts the reader in a 
position fully to appreciate the dialogues 
which follow. It begins with a life of 
Socrates, in which Mr. Church is careful to 
distinguish between fact and fancy. There 


is no word about Myrto, daughter of Aris- 
teides the Just, nor of the strange assertion 
that Socrates had two wives at once. Yet 
with all his caution Mr. Church has perhaps 
accepted too much rather than too little. 
For on what evidence does the oft-repeated 
statement rest, that the mother of Socrates 
was ‘ Phaenarete a midwife’ (p. x.) ? Simply 
on that of a bantering passage in the Z’heae- 
tetus (149 A), where it is quite possible 
that Plato is giving the reins to his exuber- 
ant imagination, and that this ‘buxom and 
burly’ matron is as apocryphal as Mrs. 
Harris. The name indeed is confirmed by 
Aleihb. 131 A, but the coincidence of the 
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name with the nature of the office is 
too apposite to Plato’s purpose, and too 
happily illustrative of the mental midwifery 
of Socrates, to be accepted without demur. 
The character of Socrates is illustrated in 
the best possible way by a long extract 
from the Symposium (215 A, &e.), which is 
given in a corrected version of Shelley's 
translation. After some lucid remarks on 
the relation of Socrates to antecedent and 
contemporary thought as well as on the 
nature and method of the reform he initiated, 
the introduction goes on to treat of the dia- 
logues in their order, 

The translation of the dialogues is in- 
tended, as the preface informs us, ‘for the 
large and increasing class of readers who 
wish to learn something of the masterpieces 
of Greek literature, and who cannot easily 
read them in Greek.’ Judging the work 
from this point of view it cannot be denied 
that it is admirably done: but as it is the 
business of the Classical Review to look 
sharply after points of scholarship, I shall 
make no apology for entering upon a minute 
examination of the rendering of the dia- 
logues in reference to the Greek. 

Euthyphro, p. 4, 3 A, ‘striking a blow at 
the heart of the state. Has a letter 
dropped out here? The Greek is ag’ éorias 
apxecOar Kaxoupyetv tHv wOAW. It may be 
thought that ‘heart’ is an improvement on 
‘hearth,’ but it is the sanctity of Socrates’ 
character, not his vital connexion with the 
state, that is being indicated. 

P. 9,5 D. Here the translation seems to 
miss a point in the original, by not bringing 
out the naive vanity of the answer, ‘ Holt- 
ness is doing what I am doing now.’ 

Pp. 24,12 D. ‘If you had asked me... 
what number is an odd number, I should 
have said that whatever number is not even, 
is an odd number.’ The rendering of 76 
dptwv by ‘an odd number’ can only be 
ascribed to oversight. Let us therefore 
treat the passage on the assumption that 
‘odd’ and ‘even’ are reversed. The ori- 
ginal is ‘I should have said that it is any 
number which is not scalene but isosceles.’ 
It may be difficult to find a rendering suit- 
able to English ears of the terms ‘scalene’ 
and ‘isosceles,’ as applied to numbers: but 
it is a pity that Plato should here be repre- 
sented as guilty of the logical vice of a 
negative definition. Our arithmetic has 
emancipated itself from any connexion with 
geometry, but that of the Greeks was based 
upon the earlier science. The isosceles 
triangle has its two sides (as distinguished 
from the base) equal, the scalene triangle 
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has them unequal. Therefore, as the Scho- 
liast remarks, a number like 8, which 
divides into two equal integers, is aptly 
termed isosceles; while a number like 5, 
which divides into unequal integers, is with 
equal propriety called scalene. The first 
odd number is 3, since unity is not a 
number, but opposed to the idea of number. 
See on this point Philo, De Mund. Opif. § 
3—repittav pev ow apipav apxy Tpids, dvas 
8& apriwv. The terms icouyxns and zpoyynxns, 
as applied to numbers, are borrowed from 
the parallelogram in the same way as 
scalene and isosceles are borrowed from the 
triangle. See Zheaetetus 148 A, 7G zpopnxee 
ad oxXnpatt amekacavtes TpopnKn apibjov 
éxadéoapev. But to come back to the point, 
might not Mr. Church have intelligibly 
represented Plato’s meaning in the passage 
before us by making him say that an ‘even’ 
number is ‘one which is divisible into equal 
integers ’? 

P. 28,14 C. ‘But now I am asking you 
questions, and must follow wherever you 
lead me.’ Will it be believed that the 
original here is viv dé—dvayxy yap 70 €pavra 
T® épwpevw axoovGetv omy av exelvos bray, 
where Socrates in his usual vein transfers 
the language of human passion to the pas- 
sionate search for truth? Certainly Mr. 
Church was napping at this point: épovra 
looks like épwrévra and éepdpevos may have 
come in somehow to play its part in the 
delusion. 

Apology, p. 36, 17 C. ‘Like a young man 
with his specious falsehoods’ does not seem 
a very happy rendering of domep petpaxiw 
mAdtrovr. Aoyous, ‘like a lad concocting 
stories.’ In the next sentence zap/eyar does 
not really mean ‘entreat of you,’ but ‘ask 
indulgence,’ as in ep. 341 C, ovdév cov 
mapieua, ‘I ask no quarter’ and in Eur. 
Med. 892— 
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mapienecOa, Kat papev KaK@s ppovelv 
? 

TOT . 


P. 38, 19 A, ‘ which you have had against 
me for a long time.’ This loses sight of the 
fact that éoyere is an aorist of first attain- 
ment, meaning here, as Mr. Adam puts it, 
‘ conceived,’ not ‘entertained.’ 

P. 40, 20 GC, ‘and could teach so cleverly.’ 
é4j2eX@s here means ‘cheaply,’ not ‘ cleverly.’ 
Cp. Laws 760 A, Arist. Pol. viii. 6, $ 8 and 
possibly Zimaeus 55 C, eupedds dzopoi, 
7oTepov—‘ were to raise a cheap objection, as 
to whether.’ 

P. 52, 26 E, ‘buy places in the theatre,’ éx 
Ts opxnotpas mpiapevous. It is pretty 
generally accepted now that dpyjorpa here 
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means a part of the Agora, where books 
may be supposed to have been sold. 

P. 64, 33 C. ‘I told you the whole truth 
when I said that &c. The clause beginning 
Ott akovovrtes is here better taken as an answer 
to the question with which the chapter 
opens—‘It is because they take delight.’ 
Just below there is reason for once to com- 
plain of slip-shod English—‘ And, I say, 
God has commanded me to examine men in 
oracles.’ In such an examination Onoma- 
eritus would, I suppose, have achieved high 
honours. On the same page there occurs a 
person called Aeschinus, who must have 
strayed hither out of the Adelphi of 
Terence. 

About the Crito I have nothing to say. 
There are two passages where I disagree 
with Mr. Church’s rendering, but on one of 
them he has the late Professor Wagner on 
his side and on the other Mr. Adam, The 
first of these passages is p. 86, 46 A, ‘Tt 
will look as if we had shirked the danger’ 
for diarehevyevar yas doxeiv: the second is p. 
99, 53 A, ‘for who would be satisfied with 
a city which had no laws?’ tiv yap av rodus 
apecKo. avev vouwv ; But these I pass over as 
disputed points, for I am endeavouring only 
to hit Mr. Church where he has no friends, 
not even himself. We pass on therefore 
now to the Phaedo. 

P. 112, 62 A. ‘ But perhaps you will be 
surprised &c.’ Here Mr. Church has wholly 
missed the sense of the original, and indeed 
all sense whatever. What Plato is saying is 
that there are exceptions to the rule that 
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life is better for a man than death, and that 
in the case of such exceptions it might 
plausibly be supposed that a man had a 
right to commit suicide. At the bottom of 
the same page ‘Oh indeed’ seems a very 
weak rendering for the Boeotian “Irtw Zevs 
of Cebes. ‘God wot’ might have had 
something of the flavour of the original. 

P. 145, 79 B. ‘There is nothing else, he 
replied.’ But otdev addo of the original 
means nothing more than a plain ‘yes’ in 
answer to the idiomatic form of question 
ado 7...y. ‘Is it anything else than that 
&c.’—* It is nothing else than that &e.’ and 
so simply ‘ yes.’ 

P. 149, 81 D. ‘That is likely, certainly, 
Cebes: and these are not the souls of the 
good,’ ‘The omission of ‘that’ here im- 
parts a dogmatic air to the statement, which 
is foreign to Plato. A question of physical 
fact could only come under the head of tov 
eixota pobov, Zim. 29 D. 

P. 176, 96 D. ‘I used to feel no doubt, 
when I saw a tall man standing by a short 
one, that the tall man was, it might be, a 
head the taller, or, in the same way, that 
one horse was bigger than another.’ The 
meaning is rather ‘I was content with my 
opinion when it seemed to me that &e.’ 
Later on, when his mind had become 
sophisticated, Socrates could not understand 
how a thing could be greater by anything 
but greatness. Just below ‘I was even 
clearer’ ought rather to be ‘what is even 
clearer.’ 

Sr. Grorce Srock. 





HALLIDIE’S CAPTIVI. 


The Captivi of of 7. Maccius Platus, with 
Introduction and Notes, by ARCHIBALD R. 
S. Hatuipiz, M.A. London, 1891, Mac- 
millan and Co, 3s. 6d. 


Tus volume belongs to the series of plays 
of Plautus which began with Tyrrell’s Miles 
Gloriosus and was continued by Palmer’s 
Amplitruo. Its plan is, in general, the 
same as that of its predecessors, but with 
less originality in the treatment of the text, 
and, apparently, with a more exclusive 
regard for the needs of beginners in 
Plautus. 

In carrying out the plan the editor has 
shown great industry. The explanation of 
the metres covers eighteen pages of the 
Introduction, the prosody twenty-five pages, 


and for each there are good collections of 
examples; the quoting of full lines in 
illustration of peculiarities of prosody 
deserves especial praise, and the statistical 
tables of the occurrence of different feet (pp. 
XXi. XX1ll, xxv) are also valuable and must 
have cost much Jabour. The same industry 
is apparent in the notes; there are use- 
ful collections of examples, e.g., on audio as 
an expression of assent (240), on honore 
honestes (247), on wt repeated (248), on 
indirect questions (207), on omission of 
antecedent pron. (217)—all within fifty 
lines. 

On the other hand it must be said that 
the editor does not show a wide acquaintance 
with the work of other scholars or else has 
gathered his knowledge hastily for use in 
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this book. The note ‘em=en’ (373) is 
surprising, considering the work that has 
been done upon this little word (Brix, 
Ribbeck, Richter) ; for dum there is a good 
dissertation (Elste) and a very good one 
(Richardson), either better than Ramsay’s 
Excursus. The notes on quom are full 
enough, but seem to have been written 
without the help of Lubbert’s collection of 
examples or MHale’s discussion of quom. 
The notes on quod and quia should have been 
taken from Zimmermann, not from Brix. 
The ‘interrogative nam’ appears to be 
traditional, but there is no such thing. 
On p. 79 the editor condemns the whole 
prologue and says that it is ‘assigned by 
Ritschl to the middle of the Ist century 
B.c. This is hasty; what Ritschl says is 
that im its present form it must have 
been written not far from 607, 7@.e. near 
the middle of the second century B.c. 
And is there authority for a curtain rolled 
down to the stage in the theatre of 
Plautus 1 

It must also be said that there is at times 
a lack of scholarly precision of statements. 
Thus the doubled letter of repperi (761) is 
said to be due ‘perhaps’ to one cause, 
‘perhaps’ to another, ‘perhaps to both.’ 
In the Introd., p. xx., the spondee is not 
‘almost invariable in 5th’ place; the table 
on p. xxi. gives 90 non-spondaic 5th feet in 
327 vss. The editor has confused feet with 
word-feet. In regard to the hiatus no two 
men have ever agreed, and one may say 
almost anything with impunity, but it is 
distinctly wrong to treat hiatus at the 
caesura of iamb, senar.as if it were gen- 
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erally admitted, and to class monosyllabic 
hiatus among those ‘which are far from 
being generally accepted.’ The notes on 
tamen seem to be inconsistent with each 
other; two different uses of quod sciam 
appear to be confused (265); on wti adser- 
uentur (115) the editor hesitates between 
Brix and Sonnenschein, but without taking 
into account the possibility that it may be 
an independent subjunctive, as in Livy. i. 18, 
9. The explanations are sometimes hasty 
and fanciful, not so much wrong as regardless 
of philological method: e.g. the explanation 
of the spondee in the even feet and of the 
caesura ; opus est (159) is said to take the 
abl. because the original meaning was ‘ there 
is work to be done with’ (cf. Wé6lfflin’s 
Archiv, IT. 2); ecewm (169), ‘ the ace. depends 
upon ecce as if it were uide’; the explana- 
tion of zonne (714) looks like a mere guess 
and is wholly wrong. 

It isin no spirit of condemnation that 
these errors or questionable statements are 
pointed out; rather it is because this book 
contains so much good work that it is 
capable of becoming a useful edition of the 
Captivi. Editions of this type, which seems 
to be a favourite one in England and to be 
suited to the needs of University work 
there, are not always strong upon the side 
of text or of philological criticism, but they 
are always convenient for their commentary 
on points of antiquities, and this volume may 
be brought by revision in a second edition 
within this most useful class. 


E. P. Morris. 
Yale University. 





MERRY’S FRAGMENTS OF LATIN POETRY. 


Selected Fragments of Roman Poetry, from 
the earliest times of the Republic to the 
Augustan Age, edited with Introductions 
and Notes by’ W. W. Merry, D.D., 
Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. Cla- 
rendon Press, Pp. 260. Price 6s. 6d. 


AN editor, to whom students young and 
old owe so much as to the Rector of 
Lincoln College, can hardly escape being 
measured by a comparative standard. One 
is tempted to regard this volume of Selec- 
tions as a plea for arrest of judgment on 
the high crime and misdemeanour of not 
giving us more Aristophanes, or completing 


the larger edition of the Odyssey; and to 
consider whether it may pass asa legitimate 
set-off. But after all, even a successful 
editor retains some right of free choice for 
his future action ; and it is fairer to look at 
this book in itself, and not as postponing the 
desiderated Wasps or Peace. There can be 
no doubt that Dr. Merry has set himself to 
meet a real want, and that he has done 
what he has attempted admirably. There 
was no book published in England, nor, so 
far as I know, abroad, which served as a 
convenient text-book to be put into the 
hands of students attending lectures on 
early Latin poetry. Bishop Wordsworth’s 
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well-known volume gives at once too little 
and too much, even if it was not almost 
excluded by its cost. Biihrens’ sixth 
volume does not touch the tragic or comic 
poets, and Ribbeck’s two volumes are much 
too cumbrous and costly. Dr. Merry’s book 
is just what was wanted. But—to get rid 
at once of grumblings—it seems to be a 
matter for regret that in giving us so much 
he did not give a little more. He has 
‘made no attempt to present a critical text, 
or to settle questions of metrical arrange- 
ment.’ This is all very well for the student 
who is guided by a competent lecturer, for 
the teacher will of course have access to 
the critical authorities, and will use them to 
control the text-book ; but it is rather hard 
upon the meritorious class who study by 
themselves. Dr. Merry has reprinted the 
texts as they are given by Ribbeck, Riese 
or Bihrens with rare deviations, and hardly 
ever lets us know what the reading of the 
MSS. is, and why or by whom it has been 
altered. Doubtless he regards these editors 
as great authorities, but he may be assured 
that his own judgment would be valued 
quite as highly by English scholars as_ that 
of any of them, and far more highly than 
that of a most industrious but most reckless 
eritic like Biihrens. At all events, it would 
have been an immense addition to the value 
of the book if we had had in all cases the 
reading of the MSS. at the foot of the page, 
and the name of the author of the accepted 
emendation. It is true that the MSS. of 
the different sources are often extremely 
corrupt, and that emendation is both im- 
perative and uncertain. But nothing is 
gained by disguising this. Mr. Sidgwick 
has shown in his Oresteia how well what is 
needed can be done even for schoolboys ; 
and very few schoolboys wili be among Dr. 
Merry’s readers. 

To give examples :—in Carm. Sal. 11. prae 
tet trementi is printed without a hint that it 
is due solely to an emendation by Bergk, 
which is now generally rejected (ct. Jordan, 
Krit. Beitr. p. 219, Stolz, Verbalflex. i. 26). 
In App. Claud. i. the order of the words 
is purely conjectural ; so is the reading of 
Mare. ili. In Liv. Andr. 28, 2 the MSS. give 
duona eorum: the text printed has advenit 
servae. Inib. 32 paucus is very doubtful, and 
certainly has no authority. In 22 corpus is 
substituted for peiws. In all these cases 
(and their number could be increased) there 
is something to be said for the change: but 
it would have been better that it should 
have been said. The same holds good of 
the selections from Ribbeck’s fragments of 
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the scenic poets. It is surprising however 
that Dr. Merry did not accept Biicheler’s 
excellent ilaesae for in sese (Naev. Lyc. i.) 
approved by Ribbeck (Coroll. xii.). The 
reading in Naev. Zunic. i. seems very doubt- 
ful, and hardly metrical. In Jphig. there 
is not a trace of authority for either velod 
or med. In the Satwrae of Ennius two or 
three readings of Bihrens are adopted with 
little necessity, and without warning; yet 
sometimes his text is departed from, e.g. 
nam tibi munimenta, where Biihrens 
(keeping closer to the MSS.) has nam- 
que tibi monumenta. In Accius Med. 
ii. Ribbeck’s stewt lasciwi is by no means 
near enough to the traditional sicwt inciti to 
be received with any confidence: in Ace. 
Andr. iv. his quei is extremely doubtful. 
With regard to the explanatory notes, 
Dr. Merry’s practice, except indeed in the 
quality of what he gives, is not quite 
consistent. On the earliest fragments he 
is- fairly liberal, and so he is again when he 
comes to Lucilius. Elsewhere he is very 
sparing. Im many cases the brief and 
altogether excellent little introductions 
almost do away with the need of footnotes, 
but this is not always the case. Even if 
the use of the dictionary is assumed—and 
it is not always in the earlier notes—this 
will not remove all difficulties of syntax or 
metre, on which many who will read the 
book will look for help. Itis rarely and with 
much diffidence that one is tempted to differ 
from some of the explanations. On Enn. 
Alex, iv. 6 the absence of a comma after mei 
leaves the sentence very obscure: and the 
punctuation of the last line of Pacuv. Zeac. 
ill. makes a note necessary. The second of 
the epigrams assigned to Ennius needs a 
word of explanation as to its subject. In 
Pacuvius Wipt. viii. subinis needs a note as 
much as any of the words that are so 
favoured, The notes on Lucilius are parti- 
ularly good. But there is an unsolved 
difficalty as to the mention of Congus in 
xxvi. 1. Dr. Merry says his name ‘ must 
represent the average citizen.’ This is 
certainly what the context in Lucilius 
suggests. But where Congus is elsewhere 
mentioned, it is as a man ‘curiosus et 
diligens eruendae vetustatis’ (Schol. Vet. on 
Plane. 24, 58), and as an authority on 
history. The solution seems to be suggested 
by de Orat. 11. 25, where Cicero, quoting a 
similar line in which D. Laelius is men- 
tioned, explains that Lucilius meant ‘neque 
ab indoctissimis se neque ab doctissimis legi 
velle.’ This Congus must have been a man of 
at least some general culture. After all it 
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perhaps admits of doubt whether the Congus 
of Lucilius was the same man that we hear of 
from other sources. Cicero in de QOrat. i. 
256 represents Antonius in B.c. 91 as going 
to Congus for instances from history and 
information on points of law. Inz.c. 54 he 
speaks of him as dead (Plane. lc.), in a way 
which suggests that he had but recently died. 
The latter date makes it necessary for us to 
put his birth as late as we can, consistently 
with the way in which Antonius speaks of 
him. We can hardly suppose him to have 
been much younger than Antonius, or to 
have been born much later than s.c. 140. 
Even to put him as early as this would 
imply that he was about eighty-five when he 
died. On the other hand, the twenty-sixth 
book of the Satires of Lucilius is confessedly 
the earliest of all, and was composed about 
B.c. 130. It seems pretty clear that the 
Congus of Lucilius was the unlearned father 
of a learned son; and if so Dr. Helden’s 
note on Plane. 1c. will have to be rewritten, 

On metrical questions Dr. Merry abstains 
as a rule from pronouncing an opinion, and 
follows his authorities ; but here too more 
independence of judgment would have been 
welcomed. Yet in Naevius Jne. Fab. i. 3 
the scansion of Ribbeck seems far better 


than that which is silently substituted. In 
Acc. Hpig. v. datur bona as an equivalent 
for an anapaest calls for discussion. In 
Varro ovos Avpas vii. it is a pity not to 
recognize the unmistakable octonarians, and 
in ib. ix. the scazons aré queerly accented. 
In Varro Sexag. xiii. and xiv. the trochaics 
are similarly evident, though apparently not 
recognized. In Marcopolis iii. 1 the reading 
emissum intimo restores excellent metre, 
whereas intimé missum as printed is impos- 
sible. In ib. Hst Modus i. 3 hoe hilaritatis 
is misprinted hoe hildritatis. In Aborig. i. 
and iil. a word on the metre would be 
acceptable. 

But on the whole Dr. Merry has done 
admirably what he has attempted. If it is 
true, as he says, that most of the work of 
interpretation has been done before, it is no 
less true that it has been done in a way 
which makes it not very accessible, and in 
some cases by no means attractive to 
English students. He may rest assured that 
he has succeeded in making the study of 
these fragments more easy and more 
interesting, and if in a future edition he 
helps towards making it more critical, 
we shall be still more thankful. 

A. 8S. WILKINS. 





SELLAR’S HORACE AND THE ELEGIAC POETS. 


The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age, by 
W. Y. Seviar, M.A., LL.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in the University of 
Edinburgh and formerly Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Horace and the Elegiac 
Poets, with a Memoir of the Author, by 
Anprew Lane, M.A., and a_ portrait. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1892. 


Tar volume on Horace and the Elegiac 
Poets completing the late Professor Sellar’s 
valuable and fascinating studies in Latin 
poetry will be heartily welcomed by all clas- 
sical scholars, and by that far larger class 
which, without claiming scholarship techni- 
cally so called, feels a lively interest in 
Ancient Literature. To the latter the 
volume before us will be the more acceptable 
because it is not so likely as works of its 
kind often are to disturb their preconceived 
judgment or to demand a modification of 
traditional beliefs. The eminent scholar, 
whose death only a little more than a year 
ago was so deeply deplored by the world of 
NO. LI. VOL. VI. 


letters, in this his last volume seems to have 
desired to avoid avenues of criticism which, 
however attractive, would have led him out 
of his main road. He has put before us 
with that elegance of style which we are 
accustomed to expect from him a view of 
Horace not very different from that which 
the man of the world forms or accepts. 
Those who have read in the Classical Review 
for last January and February (vol. vi. nos. 
1, 2, p. 28), Mr. Page’s discriminating 
notice of Hartman’s De Horatio poeta will 
have seen what startling views may be pro- 
pounded about the literary value of Horace’s 
Odes and Epodes ; nor is opinion much more 
homogeneous concerning the genesis and 
true character of the Satires and Lpiséles, 
or the whole question of the relation of the 
poet to his materials and to his prede- 
cessors. ‘These topics are very slightly 
treated in the present work, and the place 
of Horace among genuine poets is assumed 
to be generally conceded. We must all 
agree with Professor Sellar that we owe to 
R 
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Horace a precious store of pointed aphorisms 
aud shrewd comments on life which, apart 
from all such controversies as those to which 
we have referred, must have a permanent 
(perhaps an increasing) value for the world ; 
and when we consider how discrepant 
(almost contradictory of each other) are the 
judgments of critics and scholars who with 
unbiassed (or shall we say irreverent ?) 
feelings have approached the task of analy- 
sing Horace’s work and appraising its 
worth, we are the more disposed to con- 
gratulate ourselves on the method which 
Professor Sellar has adopted, and to turn 
from Goethe, Lehrs, Gruppe, Hartman, 
Peerlkamp, and the rest of the analytical 
school with the shrewd comment of Horatio 
“’T were to consider too curiously to con- 
sider so.’ 

Professor Sellar is far from the bigotry of 
those who wax indignant if to Horace is 
not accorded all the emotional ardour of 
Sappho and Catullus, all the literary insight 
of Aristotle and Quintilian. If his enthu- 
siasm for Latin Literature makes him rather 
an advocate of Horace’s claim to rank 
among the great poets of the world than a 
judge holding the balance between rival 
theorisers, we must at least allow that his 
advocacy is as temperate as it is eloquent, 
and that his presentment of his views teems 
with suggestiveness and instruction. While 
desirous of dwelling chiefly on the good 
gifts of the poet, he is not blind to the 
limitations of his art. He admits that 
Horace’s liaisons with the Leuconoes and 
Neobuiles of his Odes, ‘whether they are of 
the Dichtung or of the Wahrheit of his life, 
seem to be as much inspired by an interest 
in human nature as by any more ardent 
feeling,’ and that his tone ‘is more that of 
persiflage than of either ardent passion or 
tender sentiment.’ In his lampoons he 
allows that the feeling by which Horace was 
moved was ‘sometimes that of the imitative 
artist rather than the man’; and that ‘even 
in Horace’s maturest art the thought is 
often obvious and commonplace.’ But he 
claims that even the Odes show him as ‘one 
who is emphatically an artist and a poet of 
culture’; and in comparing Horace with 
Catullus he writes ‘where he is superior to 
Catullus is in the wider range and greater 
dignity of his art. He is in sympathy with 
human life in many more of its relations. 
It is permissible to think that Catullus had 
a stronger and more vivid nature, and yet to 
hold that the work of Horace, even if 
limited to the Odes, is a more important 
contribution to the Roman literature, that 
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it is more truly representative of the idea 
of Rome, than any other work except the 
Aeneid, and that it bears the stamp of im- 
mortality—artistic perfection—more surely 
than any work except the Georgies.’ 

We recognise again with pleasure those 
frequent references to analogies in modern 
literature which made Professor Sellar’s 
earlier volumes on the Roman Poets of the 
Republic and on Virgil so interesting and 
attractive. Weadimire the subtilty of many 
of his analyses, and the unerring taste with 
which he unfolds beauties in the diction of 
the poet. These, too, are qualities which 
his other works led us to expect, and they 
are everywhere manifest in the present 
volume. But we must regard as chimerical 
the attempt to elicit) from such occasional 
pieces as the books of the Odes present to 
us anything like a connected theory of life. 
Such attempts are never without a certain 
plausibility, but often the more specious the 
appearance they wear the more are they 
erroneous or at least baseless, In the words 
of Herodotus concerning the different 
theories to account for the overflowing of 
the Nile, 7 éemeestarn éodoa paddov eyev- 
oTal. 

In dealing with the elegiac poets Professor 
Sellar has a far more untrodden field, and, 
if we are not mistaken, allows a freer rem 
to his personal judgment. His chapter on 
the Roman Elegy is full of fresh and stimu- 
Jating criticism. Messalla and his coterie 
emerge out of the twilight of mere allusion 
into the clear sunshine of sympathetic 
characterisation, and for the first time in 
English (so far as we are aware) Tibullus 
receives his due meed as a true poet. Pro- 
fessor Sellar compares Tibullus with Gray, 
and as regards his art and his personality he 
places him above Propertius and Ovid. He 
dismisses with emphatic curtness the poetic 
pretensions of Lygdamus, as well as the 
theory once widely accepted that his verses 
are the work of Tibullus—‘ With no hint of 
the artistic excellence of Tibullus in rhythm 
or diction it shows more than any other 
extant Latin work the faults most alien to 
his art, irrelevant learning and exaggerated 
rhetoric... The poem is to be regarded as a 
strange specimen of a fly preserved in 
amber.’ 

The remains of Sulpicia he regards as 
having a real value. He does not attempt 
to decide the question whether Tibullus ha:l 
any share in the poems of Sulpicia. They 
are not in his judgment unworthy of 
Tibullus, ‘though they would imply a 
different application of his art and genius 
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from that which we find in the two books of 
elegies. Whoever is their author they have 
a real value as poetry, and a unique value 
as a most interesting page from the active 
life of the time.’ 

In his two chapters on Propertius we 
could wish that Professor Sellar had given 
us more criticism on his poetry and less dis- 
cussion as to his birthplace. However he 
has, in our mind, seized the quality which 
has secured for Propertius and will for ever 
maintain for him his niche in the temple of 
fame, when he writes, ‘If the rank of a 
poet were to be assigned by the weight and 
power of single lines and phrases no Roman 
poet would be more worthy than Propertius 
to be placed beside Virgil and Lucretius. 
No others show in their language so much 
energy and variety of imagination, so vivid 
a susceptibility to powerful emotions, so 
much capacity of receiving and interpreting 
certain aspects of beauty in art, in nature, 
and in human passions.’ The same point 
of view is well developed in the acute and 
tasteful criticism applied by Professor Sellar 
to a comparison between the lament for 
Paetus (iii. 7) and the Zycidas of Milton, 
On the whole, it would be well for the 
fame of Propertius if we could adopt the 
suggestion of Aeacus in the Ranae, and 
weigh poetry by butchers’ weight in the 
seales. Tried by his test he would surpass 
Ovid as easily as Aeschylus prevailed over 
Euripides. Ovid even at his best, as in 


Qui bene pro patria cum patriaque iacent, 


could hardly produce a pentameter to out- 
weigh 


Viximus insignes inter utramque facem, 


or 
Tura dare et statuas inter et arma Mari, 
or 


Nune tibi pro tumulo Carpathium omne 
mare est, 
or 


Et trahere occultum membra soporis iter. 


The short chapter on Ovid was quite in- 
complete at its writer’s death. It repre- 
sents merely the framework laid down for 
an essay which was to be as complete as 
those on Horace, Propertius, and Tibullus. 
The biography of Ovid and the later poems 
are left untouched, but the fragment teems 
with clever apergus. It sketches the rise of 
a school of love-poetry which regards love 
merely as physical desire not serious passion, 
and in which the lover aspires to nothing 
higher than bonne fortune—an epoch which 
is sure to come, and only too soon, in the 
train of civilisation. The elegiac muse is 
no longer flebilis ; she is now genialis. Men 
do not love but intrigue, and we begin to 
foresee the entrance on the scene of the 
modern femme souffrante. Professor Sellar 
agrees with Macaulay in regarding the Aré 
of Love, which he compares with Byron’s 
Don Juan, as the greatest work of Ovid. 
Of the Metamorphoses he shrewdly remarks 
that ‘though in no ancient poem do the old 
gods play a larger part, no work is more 
irreligious. 

The memoir of Professor Sellar prefixed to 
the volume is by his kinsman and pupil Mr. 
Andrew Lang. We need not add that it is 
admirably written and most interesting. 


R. Y. TyRReEtt. 





A MODERN GREEK TREATISE ON THE CRETAN DIALECT. 


Thept rhs Kpyrixjs Aadextov, id ’Avdpéov N. 
Sx, AP. “Ev ’AGzjvais, é« Tod Tuoypa- 
getou II. A. SaxeAAapiov. 1891. 


Inpustry and good judgment, rather than 
originality, are the chiet characteristics of 
this new monograph on the Cretan dialect. 
The author brings forward little that is 
new ; his work in the main consists simply 
in a methodical presentation of the accepted 
facts of the dialect,—chiefly of its phono- 
logy. This service is not without value. 
The most recent treatise on the dialect, 
Herforth’s De Dialecto Cretica (Halle, 1887), 


was far from satisfactory, while the dis- 
covery of new inscriptions has added to our 
sources of knowledge. 

The author’s theory concerning the em- 
ployment of E and H in archaic inscriptions 
(pp. 108 ff.) deserves consideration. His 
hypothesis is that the use of these two 
characters was analogous to their employ- 
ment in early Naxian and Cean inscriptions, 
in which, as demonstrated by Dittenberger, 
E represents primitive Greek y, while H 
represents the 7 of secondary origin. Simi- 
larly Dr. xa maintains that in the 
earliest Cretan ins:riptions of Lyttos and 
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Oaxos E represented the 7 resulting from 
contraction, while H represents primitive 
Greek 7. This view, however, as the 
author himself is foreed to admit, is directly 
contradicted by the employment of H to 
designate the sound arising by compensa- 
tive lengthening ; so that the variation in 
question, if it actualy have etymological 
significance, must be explained on other 
grounds than those suggested by the 
author. 

In the discussion of Cretan infinitives 
in -yyv (p. 112) we miss a reference to 
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Brugmann’s explanation of these forms as 
loeatives (Gr. Gr.2 p. 104). Cf. Avestan 
-an. Dr. Sxut, on the other hand, regards 
H in this termination as an inaccurate 
designation of the short e-sound, so that to 
him dopyv is for ddpev,—a conciusion ren- 
dered the more doubtful by the fact that no 
other instance of H in this function occurs, 
except in the very infinitives which it is 
thus proposed to explain. 
CHartes E, Bennerr. 


Brown University, 
Providence, R. 1, 





JOSEPHUS. 


Fiavii Josephi Opera. Edidit et apparatu 
critico instruxit Benrpicrus Nirsr. Vol. iv. 
Antiquitatum Iudaicarum Libri xvi.—xx. et Vita. 


WE are glad to weleome the appearance of another 
volume of Niese’s critical edition of Josephus. The 
learned editor has reserved all discussion of the text 
contained in the present volume for a full treatment 
in his preface to the third volume, which we hope he 
will soon be able to give us. We observe that, as in 
former editions, the spurious passage (Ant. xviii. 3. 
3) containing a reference to Jesus as the Messiah, to 
His crucifixion and resurrection, is retained in square 
brackets. In deference to the principles upon which 
he edits his text, Niese has restored several MSS. 
readings which call for emendation. Thus in Ant. 
xvi. 2. 2 we find kal yap airbs boa da xpnudtey Hv 
nawttews ov mapederrey e& avTov Tas Samavas Trolov- 
pevos, where editions following the Codex Vaticanus 
(W) have read % dettécews. Niese doubtfully con- 
jectures émeftews : we will suggest } mlorews. Another 
instance occurs in Ant. xvii. 9. 8 TG BE Ext ever 
peta To mpa@Tov pbopa ev BaBvd@u eyeveTo avt@y kai 
katval ktloets ek THs TéAews Kal BY avTHY 
aprEcs eis thy SerevKerayv exdéxerar pel(wy avtovs 
cunpopa, Where Hudson’s perotnoe:s has hitherto 
found favour, and & @+é«v also is commonly read. 
Among other readings which have attracted our 
notice, may be mentioned Antig. xvii. 9. 2 avacracts 
Te av Severy opyn xXpwucvwy, where the editions 
have read Afay, and where, the Ambrosian (A) and 
Vatican (M) MSS. reading Avew, the conjecture 
Aevew is hazarded, ‘nam lapides in eos conjectos esse 
narrat bell. jud.’ (Niese): xviii. 5. 1 iad rod 
oTparnyov aua te mapyy, where we have been ac- 
customed to read id Tod otparnyod ’Apéra: Vita, c. 
10 Tadapnyot cal Baparyavaio: nal Tupiot, where the 
MSS. show an extraordinary variety of readings and 
editions have given us Tadapnvel nat TaBapyyvol, 
Swyavaio: kal Tupi: c. 70 Kpiorov aopadéorepoy 
oixnoew, Where the proper name appears instead of 
Zs / 

KpeLagov Kal. 

Possessors of Niese’s vol. v. Contra Apionem should 
take notice that an ‘Addendum’ to its Apparatus 
Criticus is prefixed to this volume. 

We are glad to see that useful cross references to 
parallel] passages in the Bellwm Iudaicum are placed 
at the foot of the text, wherever, as is so often the 
case in the narrative of Antig. xvi.—xviii, the 
same ground is traversed in both works. 

H. E. Ryir. 


The works of Flavius Josephus. Whiston’s 
Translation Revised by the Rev. A. R. Suit.Ero, 
M.A. (Loudon: George Bell and Sons. 1889— 
1890). 5 vols. 


*Wuiston’s translation of Josephus has been one of 
the most popular books in English literature. In 
the first quarter of the present century there were 
probably tew houses in which, if a score of books 
stood upon the shelves, Whiston’s ‘Josephus’ did not 
hold an honoured place among the indispensable 
literature of the family. In the present day it has 
not altogether been dethroned. If its frequent 
appearance at railway-bookstalls is any indication, 
we should judge that there is even now a steady 
demand for the work. And those of us who can 
recollect the impressions of frequent incursions into 
—we will not say perusal of—Whiston’s ‘Josephus’ 
in our boyhood, will not be at aloss to understand the 
secret of its fascination. 

The need of a revised edition has long been felt ; 
and we have now before us such an edition, published 
for Bohn’s Standard Library and prepared by Mr. A. 
R. Shilleto, who is also known as a translator of 
Plutareh’s Morals. It is probable that the five 
handy little volumes which are the result of this 
undertaking will receive a hearty welcome from the 
English reading public. Their outward appearance 
is taking, and the print compares most favourably 
with that to which we are generally accustomed in 
reprints of Whiston’s work. 

As to the translation itself, Mr. Shilleto has 
endeavoured to improve it in two ways, by correcting 
errors of scholarship and by simplifying the style of 
the English. In some measure he has succeeded. 
But he quite overstates the case when he asserts in his 
preface that ‘there is, indeed. not much of Whiston 
left though J have retained him where practicable.’ 
If his object was to produce a more literal rendering, 
he might with advantage have made a greater 
sacrifice of Whistonian style, in order to secure a 
more scholarly result. 

The impression produced upon us by the first few 
passages which we compared was that of considerable 
disappointment. Thus in the well-known passage 
bia TH eH yeverOa Thy TY TpopyTa@y axpi87 Siadoxny 
(Contr. Ap. i. 8), Whiston’s rendering ‘ because there 
hath not been an exact succession of prophets since 
that time’ is altered to ‘because there was not then 
an exact succession of prophets’: and in the follow- 
ing chapter, where Whiston gives ‘I made use of 
some persons to assist me in learning the Greek 
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tongue’ (Contr. Ap. i. 9 xXpnoduevds Tice mpds Thy 
‘EAAnvlda pavhy ouvepyois), it was rather a shock to 
find our old friend dressed up by Mr. Shilleto as ‘I 
employed some collaboratewrs to be aw fait in the 
Greek idioms.’ We notice that Whiston’s energetic 
‘God confound thee, thou vile wretch’ (Bell. Iud. i. 
31, 5 p@elpov SucceBeotatn Kkepadrh) has now a 
very artificial ring, ‘A murrain on thee, vile wretch,’ 
while such an expression as ‘ having the countenances 
of persons of royal dignity’ (dnt. xvi. 1. 1 Kal BaotaAt- 
KOU KaTa Tas woppas aki@matos ovK GmodeovTes) is left 
unaltered, and in the following chapter (ii. 1) the 


Antig. Bk. 
WHIsToN. 

As for myself I have delivered every part of this 
history as I found it in the sacred books ; nor let any 
one wonder at the strangeness of the narration, if a 
way were discovered to those men of old time, who 
were free from the wickedness of the modern ages, 
whether it happened by the will of God, or whether 
it happened of its own accord,—while for the sake of 
those that accompanied Alexander, King of Mace- 
donia who yet lived, comparatively, but a little 
while ago, the Pamphylian sea retired and afforded 
them a passage through itself, when they had no 
other way to go ; I mean when it was the will of God 
to destroy the monarchy of the Persians : and this is 
confessed to be true by all that have written about 
the actions of Alexander, but as to these events let 
every one determine as he pleases. 


(Ey® uty obv &s edpoy ev rais icpais BiBXos oftws 
ExagTov TovTwy wapadédwKa: Bavudon d& undels ToD 
Adyou Td mapadotoy, ei apxators avOpdmois Kal movnplas 
amelpors ebpedn cwrnplas ddds kal did Oadrdoons elre Kate 
BovaAnow Ged etre kara Ta’tdéuutov, drdre kal Tols ep) 
Toy “AActavdpov toy BaotAéa Tis Maxecdovias xOés Kad 


Bell. Lud. 
WHISTON. 

These men are despisers of riches and so very 
communicative as raises our admiration. Noris there 
anyone to be found among them who hath more than 
another ; foritis a law among them that those who 
come to them must let what they have be common to 
the whole order, insomuch, that among them all there 
is no appearance of poverty or excess of riches, but 
every one’s possessions are intermingled with every 
other’s possessions. And so there is, as it were, one 
patrimony among all the brethren. They think that 
oil is a defilement, andif any one of them be anointed 
without his own approbation, it is wiped off his 
body ; for they think to be sweaty is a good thing, 
as they do also to be clothed in white garments. 
They also have stewards appointed to take care of 
their common affairs, who every one of them have no 
separate business for any but what is for the use of all. 


(karappovntal 5¢ mAoUTov kal Pavudctoy map’ avrois 
7d Kkowvwyntindy, ovdE EoTW edpely KThTEL TW Tap’ 
autois dmepéxovta: vduos yap Tovs eis Thy alpeow 
eloidvtas Snucvew TH Tdyuate Thy ovotay, bate ev 
Gract unre mevias tarewdrnra palverOar und irepox}v 
ThovTou, Tay de Exdorov KTHUdT oY avaneniyuevey ulay 


Many of Whiston’s notes are retained ; and to these 
have been added topographical notes by Sir Charles 
Wilson, who supplies the modern equivalents of the 
names of places mentioned in the text. The volumes 
will therefore have a special value and a new interest 
for those who have travelled in, or have acquaintance 
with the geography of, Modern Palestine. 
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difficult sentence éorla d¢ roy Sihuoy oddevds Tov pe- 
ylotav mAnOet Aeduevos finds Mr. Shilleto acqui- 
escent in Whiston’s ‘and feasted the people, without 
omitting any of the greatest dainties,’ where the other 
reading Aeurdmevoy might at least have supplied a hint 
as to the meaning. But the reader will be able to 
form his own judgment of the nature of Mr, Shilleto’s 
revision by a comparison of two longer portions, 
which may be taken as fairly representing the merits 
and defects of the whole work, with Whiston as he 
appears in an ordinary reprint (1886: T. Nelson and 
Sons). : 


ii, 16, 5. 
Wuiston (SHILLETO). 

As for myself I have delivered every part of this 
account as | found it in the sacred books. And let 
no one wonder at the strangeness of the narration, if 
a way of safety through the sea were discovered to 
those men of old time who were free from wickedness, 
whether by the will of God, or by chance, since for 
Alexander, King of Macedonia, and his suite, who 
lived only the other day, the Pamphylian sea retired 
and afforded them a passaye through itself, when they 
had no other way to go, when it was the will of God 
to destroy the monarchy of the Persians. And this 
is recorded as true by all that have written about the 
exploits of Alexander. But as to these events let 
every one think as he pleases, 


mpany yeyoudaww, trexwpyoe Td Mappiatov réra-yos kad 
6ddy BAANY ovK EXove. Taper XE Thy BL avTOD KaTaAdoaL 
Thy Wepaa@y nyeuoviay Tov Oeov OeAhaavtos, Kal TovTO 
mdvTes buodoyovaw of Tas *"AAcEdvdpou mpdtes ouy- 
ypadwevor. wep) ev ody TovTwy ws ExdoTrw Boxer 
dicAapBaveTw.) 


ii. 8, 3. 
Wuiston (SHILLETO). 

These men are despisers of riches, and wonderfully 
communistic, nor is there anyone to be found among 
them who possesses more than another. For it is a 
law among them, that those who join their sect must 
let what they have be common to the whole body ; 
insomuch that among them all there is no appearance 
of abject poverty ar excess of riches, but every one’s 
property forms a common stock, and is, as it were, 
one patrimony for all the brethren. They think oil a 
defilement, and if any one of them gets any on his 
body against his will, he wipes his body ; for they 
think to be dry is a good thing, as also to be con- 
tinually clothed in white garments. They also elect 
people to manage their common affairs, who have each 
no business of their own but only act for the society. 


Sonrep adeAgois dractv ovclay civar. Kndida dt broAau- 
Bdvovat 7d Zdatov, Kal eav GAH Tis Exwv, TuNXEeTaALTd 
oaua Th yap adxueiv ev KAA@ TiBevTal, NevxXeELmovery 
Te SiamayTds. XELporovnTod BE of TaY KoWWaY éemipmed- 
nral, Kal adialperot mpds amdvrwy cis tas xpelas 
EkaoT OL.) 


A few conjectural emendations of the text, which 
Mr. Shilleto has made use of, are also to be found at 
the foot of the page; but, so far as we have investi- 
gated them, they do not contribute much to our 
knowledge of the text or to the value of the transla- 
tion. 

H. E. Ryu. 
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In Varronis Saturas Menippeas Observa- 
tiones Selectae, scripsit Epuanpus NoRDEN. 
Leipzig, Teubner, 1891. 


A reprint from the Supplement of the Jahrbiicher 
(pp. 276—346). The essay will be found valuable 
not only in itself, but also on account of its numer- 
ous collections of passages bearing upon Greek and 
atin popular philosophy. Probably no one work, 
had it survived, would have told us so much on this 
subject as the Menippean satires of Varro, The 
chapter on the Lumenides (p. 329 foll.) is especially 
interesting. H. N. 


Extracts from various Greek Authors. An 
Accompaniment to Xenophon’s Anabasis and for 
the Cultivation of Sight-reading. By CHARLES 
Tupor WiiurAMs. New York. Henry Holt and 
Co. 1890. Pp. 231. 


Tuts hook gives more than the title-page promises, in 
three maps (of the Persian kingdom, the Expedition 
of Cyrus, and Greece and Asia Minor) with copious 
Indices, a Historical Chart, a Table of Irregular 
Greek Verbs (so arranged as to show at a glance the 
tenses used in Attic), and Tables of common Greek 
weights, measures, and moneys. Most of the 147 
extracts are selected for the illustration of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis. We find here the pertinent passages from 
the Paneayric of Isocrates, and from Plutarch’s Life 
of Artaxerxes, from Herodotus, Strabo, and Pausanias. 
The connexion of some extracts is not very close, as 
when thestory of the mob at Ephesusis quoted from the 
Acts of the Apostles since Ephesus is mentioned in the 
Anabasis. In general, however, the extracts are 
well selected and could be made useful in enlivening 
the pupil’s elementary conrse. The editor has 
striven to adapt them for exercises in reading at sight 
by adding at the foot of the page the translation of 
unfamiliar words and the hint to the right con- 
struction of the more difficult passages. The mis- 
cellaneous historical, geographical, and grammatical 
matter seems to be what the editor has found useful 
in his own experience. The plan of the work is 
certainly novel. EDS: 
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The Story of the Niad. By Atrrev J. Cuurcn, 
M.A. 

The Story of the Odyssey. By the same. 
London, Seeley & Co. 1892. 5s. each. 


Tuese delightful books are a considerable expansion 
of Prof. Church's Stories from Homer first published 
in one volume fourteen years ago, The narrative is 
lively and graceful; and in all respects a faithful 
reproduction of the Homeric spirit. The illustrations 
after Flaxman are, considering the low price of the 
books, decidedly good, especially those representing 
the defence of the ships by Ajax in the J7iad and the 
killing of the Suitors in the Odyssey. Shall we be 
thought pedantic in complaining that the hero of the 
Odyssey always appears as Ulysses ? 


Atlas Antiquus. Twelve maps of the Ancient 
World for Schools and Colleges by Dr. Henry 
Krieepert, M.R. Acad. Berlin. Tenth edition, 
revised and enlarged. Boston and New York, 
1892: Leach, Shewell and Sanborn. $2.00. 


A coop atlas forms so necessary a part of the working 
library of every classical student that any accession 
to the list of available books is very welcome. Dr. 
Kiepert’s Atlas in its new edition may fairly be 
considered such an accession, English and American, 
in that it now bears the imprint of an American 
publishing house and is offered at a price which puts 
it within the reach of all. The merits of the Atlas 
are so well known to scholars in general that an 
extended review of the work is unnecessary. In this 
new edition all the excellence of former editions has 
been preserved, while the maps have been revised and 
made to show, as far as is desirable in a work of this 
character. the latest advances in geographical know- 
ledge. Five of the maps beardate of August, 1890 ; 
the rest are of later date, map V. (Greece and the 
Islands of the Aegaean) having been finished in 
September 1891. 

The Index is a model cf what an index should be, 
giving every name shown on the maps. 

ALBERT A. Howarp. 
Harvard University. 





NOTES. 


Eur. Iph. Tawr. vv. 285-290. 

TvAddn, dedopkas tHvbe ; THVOE DovX opas 
“aidov Spaxawav, &s we BovAeTat kTavew 
dears exldvais eis Ew eoTouwuern ; 

48 ek yiTévev mip mvéuvea Kal pdvov 
mrepois epegael, uNTep aykadais Eun 
zxouvca, métpivov UX Bow, ws ewmeuBardy. 


In these verses two points deserve notice. First, the 
words ex xitévwy (v. 288), which appear to have 
offended the editors generally, with the exception of 
Seidler and Nauck, may be illustrated by Aesch. 
Choeph. 1048 sq. patoxitwves (qu. painxltwres !) Kah 
TETAEKTAYNMEVAL TUKVOLS dpdkovow, a passage which 
Euripides seems to have had in mind when writing 
that under consideration and to have endeavoured to 
improve on by substituting for memAextavnuevat 
muxvois dpaxovory, the graphic dewais exldvats eaTo- 
popévn. Likewise, for the rather neutral term pac- 
oxitwves he gives us the vivid image of a fury 
emitting fire and blood (cf. Aesch. Choeph. 1058) from 
her garments as she flies. 


Secondly, the word éx@ov (v. 290) was emended by 
Heimsoeth to éyxov. But we certainly look for a 
term here in apposition to zyrépa (v. 289), for which 
purpose neither &x@ov nor iyxov seems appropriate. 
Write rather & y @os, an emendation strongly sup- 
ported by Aesch. Prom. 350, &x A005 odK EvVayKa- 
Aov. 


Eur. Jph. Taur. v. 1393. 
AdBpw KAvSavt guuTEToda 7m El yeET oO. 


The verb #refyeto here is quite unsuitable. The 
passages from Homer cited in support of 1t are con- 
trary to Euripides’ constant usage. Cf. Or. 799, 
Heracl. 732, Phoen. 1280 (active); Or. 1258, Alc. 
, Ale. 1152, Heracl. 734, Ion 1258, HF. 586, 
Phoen. 1171, Hipp. 1185, Antiop. fr, 183 (Nauck) 
(middle), in all which passages the verb expresses 
acceleration or haste. Nor does Pierson’s conjecture 
ére(xero seem entirely satisfactory. Read rather 
ameipyeto. Of. Hel. 1268, mécov 8 amwelpyet 
pijos ex yatas Bdpu; Ale. 255 is also instructive. 
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Eur. Iph. Taur. v. 1408, 
GAAos be wAeKTas CLavaamtTev ayKvAas. 


MSS. efavijrrev ayxupas, contra metrum, emended 
as above. However, I suspect the reading to have 
been eEavaxev ayxtAas, corrupted by reference to v. 
1351. Cf Androm. 718, wAekras iuavtwy otpopibas 
elavnooua. 

* 
* * 


Tuuc. VI. 31. 4. 

EvveBy 5& mpos Te oas adTovs Gua Epiy yeveoOa, [6 
Tis ExagTos TMpooeTAaXOn,| Kal es TOVS KAAOUS “EAAnvas 
emidertw uaAdAoy eikagOqvar K.T.A. 

The words bracketed are unnecessary, disturbing 
and obscure. May they not have crept into the text 
from a scholion on the close of the preceding sentence, 
to which the first clause of the above forms an 
éxavaAnis, the scholion in its original form running 
somewhat as follows: Tév wept rd c@ua oKevav] of wey 
6mAitat OwAa elxov, of Be éeperat wal réxToves kal 
AiBoupyol ta emitndera epyadeia <@ Tis ExagToS 
mpooeTaxOn >? 

Mortimer Lamson Earner. 
Barnard College, New York. 


* 
* * 


AgscH. 1. 13.—amofavévta & aitrdy SCarrétrw kal 
TaAAa ToteiTw Ta vouCdueva. Thescholiast’s note on 
7a vout(dueva has been altered without necessity. 
It is this : owévdew, amapxerbat, Tas huepas emiTeAciv. 
Scheibe and Schultz read r& jpla emitedeiv. In sup- 
port of ras jueépas it is enough to refer to Diog. Laert. 
10, 18 cureAcitwoay 5 kal Thy Tay adeAPov Tucpay 
Tov TMomweide@vos kabawep kal nuets and to Ammon. 
De Diff. Voc. p. 35 yevéowa emi trav redvnkdtwy ev 7 
ExagTos Nuepa TETEAEUTIKE. 

W. Wyse. 
* 
Lo > 


Dem. 24. 12U.—diapeper: S€ tocotrov ai’tay 7 
fevoovAla TOY GAAwY OTL Thy apXHY ovd artjveyKav eis 
Thy akporodw, Seov adtots. Is not this a corrupted 
gloss on the preceding sentence (ras dexatas Tijs 
Geod Kal Tas TevTHKOOTaS TOY HAAwY Be@y cecvANKITES 
kal avtl Tov amodovvar av’tol ~€xovTes), the words thy 
apxnv having been originally thy amrapxny 2 

W. Wyse. 
* 
* * 


mds mitts yeverar. In his article on Theocritus 
and Herodas (Class. Rev. vi. 85) Mr. Kynaston 
quotes this proverb, and suggests that it is ‘ applica- 


ble to one who has been attracted by the hope of 
gain, and finds that he has b-en inextricably en- 
tangled in something particularly disagreeable.’ In 
support of this view I would refer to Dem. c. Polycl. 
p- 1215. The friends of Apollodorus had asked 
Polycles to come and take up the command of the 
trireme, as he was legally hound to do, and explained 
the extra expense to which Apollodorus had been 
put by his delay. Polycles paid no attention, 
yeracavta 8 Epacay avtdy eimety ‘tpt: pos mitTns 
yeverar éBotAeTo yap ’A@nvaios elva.’ The meaning 
of this is clear. Apollodorus would become an 
Athenian citizen, and now finds that he must pay 
for the privilege. This is obscured by the reading of 
Dindorf (3rd ed. 1886) who prints ‘&pri pis mirrys 
yevetat.’ eBovAero k.7.A. as though the subject of 
éBovrAeto was Polycles. Much to the same effect is 
the explanation given by Erasmus, Adag. Chil. ii. 
cent. ili. 68, and by Liddell and Scott, s.v. 7th 
edition. A somewhat similar proverb is cited in the 
Dictionary of the Spanish Academy, 1783, s.v. 
Raton—‘ Ratones arriba que todo lo blanco no es 
harina ’"—and is there explained to mean that per- 
sons attracted to a thing by its outward appearance 
are liable to be deceived. 
HERBERT W. GREENE. 


Plautus, Casina 523, 4.—Whether ‘the black- 
bird is securely caged’ in these verses, as Mr. 
Lindsay humorously says, or not, I will not under- 
take to say. Perhaps he is right. But I fear the 
bars within which he proposes to confine it are not 
strong enough to prevent its escape. His emendation 
Séd facito dum mérula per uorsts quod cantat colas 

‘ cibo 
Cim suo, cum quiqui’ facito ut wéniant quast eant 

Satrium 
is not acceptable because of the combination of 
metrical defects in the first line. (i.) The caesura 
ought to come after the thesis of the fonrth foot, or 
if after the arsis then not between two such intimately 
associated words as a preposition and its case. (i1.) 
The accentuation pér worsts (which is equivalent to a 
molossus) is unplautine in this place of the verse, 
though it would not be wrong before the final =_ Uv. 
(iii.) The harshness colds ei-, which Mr. Lindsay says 
can be got over, would | think be hard to parallel in 
the foot which Plautus treated with special delicacy 
—the seventh of this metre. 

E. A, SONNENSCHEIN. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Murray (A. 8.). 
ture. In two volumes. 
With — illustrations. 
Murray, 1890. 


A History of Greek Sculp- 
Revised edition. 
London, John 


Ix 1880 Mr. Murray published his History 
of Greek Sculpture from the Earliest Times 
doun to the Age of Pheidias ; three years 
later there followed a History of Greek 
Sculpture under Pheidias and his Successors. 


Both volumes met with the applause which 
they well deserved. It is very satisfactory 
to find that an archaeological work of so 
serious a character as this should already 
after so short a time has elapsed require a 
second edition: and this notwithstanding 
the competition of the works by Mr. Perry 
and the late Mrs. Mitchell dealing with the 
same subject. 

As this success shows that Mr. Murray’s 
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hook is widely known, it would be superfluous 
here to give an analysis of the work as a 
whole ; it will be sufficient to call attention 
to those chapters or sections which have 
undergone considerable changes. Thus the 
second volume may be left entirely aside, 
inasmuch as the revision does not go beyond 
the back of the title-page, which contains 
the correction of some quotations according 
to the new pagination of the revised first 
volume. Moreover, in the first volume (see 
preface), study and research have been de- 
voted to the archaic statues found recently 
on the Acropolis at Athens and in various 
isolated localities of Greece, largely to the 
exclusion of everything else: besides this we 
have a rearrangement of the chapters on 
early sculpture, particularly that of the 
sixth century. I propose to examine first 
the new paragraphs, and afterwards the re- 
arrangements introduced. 

The new additions affect principally 
Chap. VI., which treats of the archaic 
sculpture of the Jonian islands and of 
Athens. The clearing of the Acropolis, 
thanks to Kabbadias’ efforts, has brought 
to light archaic sculptures of the greatest 
interest, which enable us to follow closely 
the development of sculpture in Attica from 
about the time of Solon down to the Persian 
invasion ; a chapter of Greek art of which 
we had hitherto only a very slight knowledge. 
At the commencement of this periodstand the 
very archaic pedimental sculptures, belong- 
ing to different temples, and executed in the 
local poros stone. The next stage is marked 
by the use of the bluish Hymettian marble. 
Then we have the immigration of sculptors 
in marble from the Ionian coast and the 
islands of Samos, Chios and Paros; with 
these are gradually associated Attic artists, 
and all for the most part work in Parian 
marble. Endoios, probably of Ionian origin, 
and the Athenian Antenor, are the most 
conspicuous names of this Peisistratic era. 
Towards the end of this period a new and 
as ib were opposing influence seems to have 
set in from the neighbouring Dorian parts 
of the Peloponnesos ; this is shown to have 
been the case by the recent discovery of 
inscriptions recording the names of the 
Aeginetan artists Kalon (thus spelt, not 
‘Kallon’ p. 199 &e.) and Onatas ; and also 
by the references in literature to Hageladas 
of Argos and the Dorian Kleoitas. This 
influence gives an entirely new direction to 
Attie sculpture in the period between the 
expulsion of the tyrants and the Persian 
Wars; marble is replaced by bronze, and 
the predilection for draped female statues 
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yields to the representation of the nude 
male figure. Antenor himself, Kritios and 
Nesiotes, Hegias, and to a certain extent 
even Myron, are examples of this Dorie in- 
fluence. And in this way, from two different 
sources, the ground was prepared for that 
grand Attic sculpture which we are accus- 
tomed to connect with the name of 
Pheidias. 

It would be difficult to conceive a more 
alluring subject for the research and descrip- 
tive powers of an historian ; and there is no 
lack of disquisitions duly appreciative of 
this series of revelations. I cannot however 
admit that Mr. Murray’s sixth chapter dees 
it full justice. The archaic pediments repre- 
senting Herakles struggling with the hydra 
or with Triton, and Zeus conquering Typhon, 
with their ingenuity of composition, their 
coarseness of style, and their predilection for 
bright colouring, are entirely omitted from 
this chapter; they are relegated, as being 
reliefs, to the fifth chapter, which deals 
with sculpture in relief, and even there 
they are referred to in so cursory a manner 
that it is impossible to estimate their real 
importance (p. 138). In their place, at 
the head of Chap. VI., the author places 
the ineunabula of Ionian art, that is to 
say, the statues recently discovered in 
Delos and Samos, and identified by the 
inscriptions of Nikandre, Cheramyes and 
Archermos. Archermos leads up to the 
school of Chios; at the head of this school 
we are surprised to find still standing the 
name of Melas (p. 152); this is due to a 
misunderstanding of Pliny or of the source 
from which he drew his information ; as a 
matter of fact, the words Mé\avos ratpwiov 
dorv in the inscription of the Nike refer 
unmistakably to Melas, the mythical founder 
of Chios. 

Next to these works of the Nesiotic school 
are placed the wonderful series of female sta- 
tues, recently resuscitated from theircommon 
tomb on the Acropolis and justly styled by 
Mr. Murray ‘the most marvellous and amaz- 
ing find of later years.’ The author is inclined 
to take them partly for Horae and Graces, 
partly as canephori, explaining (as I think, 
wrongly) the holes visible on the crown of 
some of the heads as intended for the attach- 
ment of baskets of bronze. If however we 
consider this noble series of figures, the 
variety of their ages, and the manifold 
rendering of individal characteristic features, 
we cannot but accept them as the portraits 
of Athenian ladies of the Peisistratie epoch, 
dedicated by themselves or their relatives to 
Athena Polias; allowing of course for diffe- 
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rences of style and of date within the limits 
of that epoch. The reader of Mr. Murray’s 
book can hardly form an adequate idea of 
the great artistic importance and varied 
character of these figures, which are the 
most striking feature of the Acropolis 
Museum. Moreover we should have ex- 
pected some reference to the much debated 
question, as to how far these statues are 
original productions of the Nesiotic artists, 
or how far they are works of Attic sculptors 
trained by their Ionian kinsmen ; a question 
which, in its bearing on the history of art 
(and especially of Attic art), is beyond doubt 
the most important one connected with 
these sculptures. 

One of the finest and most imposing of 
these female statues, ascribed by Studniczka 
to Antenor (the inscription of which is 
given in two different restorations on p. 158 
and p. 159), is considered by Mr. Murray as 
an undoubted work of that artist. Mr. 
Murray further agrees with Studniczka in 
assigning the Naples tyrannoktonoi to the 
school of Antenor, from a comparison be- 
tween the head of that statue and the head 
of the Naples Harmodios. This however 
will hardly be the general opinion; even 
Studniczka himself has now come round to 
the view that the Naples statues must 
rather be a copy of the group made 
thirty years later by Kritios and Nesiotes. 
Again, the statue of a man carrying a calf 
on his shoulders, dedicated by one Kombos, 
is ascribed (p. 164), on the evidence of the 
inscription, to the first half of the sixth 
century, and at the same time to the period 
of Antenor who made the group of the 
tyrannoktonot after 510 Bc. Surely this 
implies a manifest contradiction in terms. 
There can really be no doubt as to the 
palaeographical evidence ; the Kombos group 
(in Hymettian marble) is earlier than most of 
the female statues, and seems to be anterior to 
the introduction of Nesiotie sculpture and 
Parian marble. Moreover this pastor bonus 
should not be styled Hermes, an attribution 
with which the close-fitting coat does not coin- 
cide; why should it not be a likeness of 
Kombos, who thus dedicates in effigie both 
himself and an dmapyy of his flock to the 
goddess ? 

In this chapter we look in vain for the 
name of Endoios, who however is certainly 
one of the most important sculptors of that 
epoch working at Athens; Mr. Murray 
himself quotes Loeschcke’s very probable 
suggestion that the artist had migrated 
thither from Tonia. He is however rele- 
gated to Chap. VIL, which deals with the 
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Peloponnesianschool of Dipoinos and Skyllis, 
the Cretan pupils of Daidalos, merely be- 
cause an easy intelligible tradition speaks 
of him as a friend and follower of Daidalos. 
As a matter of tact, he has nothing to do 
with that school. Mr. Murray treats Dai- 
dalos much too seriously as a real artist (p. 
67) ; the designation of Aadadov pabyrys is 
far too general to imply a real connection of 
school, and as a matter of fact Attica had 
its own Aadadddar, a name which in no- 
wise in ancient literature is given to the 
‘followers of Daidalos’ in Crete or in the 


Peloponnesos, On the other hand, we 
possess Attic inscriptions of Endoios, and 
we have the marble Athena from the 


Acropolis, in which we are sufficiently en- 
titled to recognize an original work by 
Endoios. Consequently, I think, the more 
proper place for Endoios would have been 
the sixth chapter; while Onatas the 
Aeginetan, who is referred to in the Attic 
chapter on account of an inscription found 
on the Acropolis (p. 166), should not have 
been separated from the school of Aegina 
(ch. VIII. and IX.). 

Another gap in the description of Attic 
sculpture of this period is caused by the 
omission of the very remarkable marble 
fragments (including the upper part of an 
Athena), in which Studniczka has recognized 
the remains of a Gigantomachia forming the 
pedimental composition of the Peisistratic 
Hekatompedon. Mr. Murray does not 
mention them ; and yet they are of supreme 
interest, not only on account of their style, 
but also as bearing on the development of 
pedimental composition during the sixth 
century. On the other hand, Mr. Murray 
thinks the Strangford Apollo may possibly 
be ascribed to Attic art (p. 175). Jam in- 
clined to agree with Brunn as to the simil- 
arity of this statue to Aeginetan sculptures ; 
and I see no reason to doubt Newton’s 
statement (Hssays, p. $1) that this statue 
was found on the Doric island of Anaphé 
near Thera. 

Any description of the developmentof early 
Attic sculpture must necessarily be incom- 
plete if confined to statuary alone ; it must 
also include the reliefs, of which the 
masterly treatment was from the first a 
prominent feature of Attic sculpture. I 
have already mentioned that Mr. Murray 
has preferred to assign to Attic reliefs 
a modest place at the end of Chap. V., 
which deals with ‘archaic sculpture in relief ’ 
(p. 138). This division of the subject may 
be convenient for the purpose of facilitating 
the reader’s search for individual monuments, 
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but it seriously impairs the completeness 
and clearness of the purview of Attic art. 
The stele of Avistion, for instance, and its 
numerous companions, the painted stele of 
Lyseas, the bases bearing the name of the 
Parian sculptor Aristion, the relief represent- 
ing a figure stepping into a chariot, should 
not be separated from the rest of Attic sculp- 
ture ; nor should the bronze relief of Athena 
(p. 144) be separated from the statue of the 
Polias, as represented by the late Dresden 
copy (of which, to be sure, Mr. Murray says 
nothing). As to the stele of Aristion, the 
name written in the usual place on the base 
must necessarily be that of the man buried 
in the grave and represented in the relief ; 
it is not even grammatically possible that it 
is the name of the father of the sculptor, 
whose name is inscribed on the stele itself 
(€pyov ’AptotoxAéovus); this view has long 
since been abandoned (p. 140 note 1). 
Neither can Kleoitas be a son of this 
Aristokles, nor even an Attic artist at all 
(p. 142), since both his name and the form 
etpato which he employs are un-Attic. 
Lastly, the supposition that the relief with 
the figure stepping into a chariot may have 
‘belonged to the metopes of the Hecatom- 
pedon’ is consistent neither with the square 
shape necessary for a metope, nor with our 
actual knowledge of the pre-Periclean 
temple. 

I have hitherto confined myself to Attic 
sculpture, wishing to prove that this 
part of the book, which has undergone the 
greatest change, needed a still more thorough 
recasting than the author has thought 
necessary. There are some other parts of 
the book which required a similar revision, 
both as regards general subjects (such as the 
characteristics of Myron, the questions con- 
nected with the athletes of Polykleitos, and 
with the ‘Ephesian’ statues of Amazons) 
and also in reference to certain minor faults 
which ought not to have gone through two 
editions (p. 74 EvAo dio7erets; p. 253 capillam; 
p. 187 1. 25 ‘relief’ instead of ‘belief’; p. 
258 note 3, 1784 for 1874; p. 258 1. 3 ‘and 
an Athene’ omittted ; p. 186 Kylon instead 
of Isagoras ; p. 213 the prophylactic eyes 
on the vase of Euphorbos interpreted 
as an abbreviation of Apollo). But it 
would exceed the limits of this article to 
dwell on these points. I prefer to point 
out some other paragraphs which are either 
new additions or haye undergone con- 
siderable changes. On p. 60 Mr. Murray, 
speaking of the Mycenaean lions, says ‘ The 
natural guardian for a city gate was one 
lion not two. The mere notion of two lions 
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standing thus confronted, is ridiculous.’ I 
think this method of reasoning too realistic. 
A glance at Curtius’ paper dber Wappen- 
gebrauch, a comparison of kindred reliefs 
discovered in Phrygia by Mr. Ramsay, of the 
two lions of the Nereid monument, or those 
of the sepulchral chamber of Alexander the 
Great (Diod. 18, 27), of the many lions 
watching the tomb of Mausolos, are sufficient 
to show that there is no need of any special 
interpretation for the two lions on the gate 
of Mycenae. On p. 85, apropos of the 
interesting bronze bust from Vulci, is a dis- 
cussion as to the conditions of the technique 
and style of bronze work in the latter half 
of the seventh century; the author justly 
remarks that this bust represents the form 
of art prevalent among the Oriental Greeks 
of Egypt (or Cyprus!) rather than among 
those of Greece proper or the western 
colonies. On p. 90 Mr. Murray proposes a 
new and ingenious restoration of the throne 
of the Amyklaean Apollo, His drawing 
represents what might be called a throne, 
but one which appears to be inconsistent 
with the expression of Pausanias i7e\Geiv 
imo tov Opovev: we should require rather 
cise\Oeiv cis tov Opdvov. The paragraph 
dealing with the Assos sculptures (p. 104) 
has undergone some remodelling, with 
special reference to the discoveries of Clarke 
and his companions; the name of the ad- 
versary of Herakles here should not be 
‘Nereus’ (who is always represented in 
complete human form), but Triton, or rather 
GAtos yépwv ; and whether it is an improve- 
ment to ascribe the temple to the seventh 
century B.c. instead of the middle of the 
sixth century (as was done in the former 
edition) I am far from feeling sure. On p. 
107 is reproduced an interesting relief from 
the necropolis of Sardes. The next pages 
give a résumé of Mr. Murray’s very happy 
reconstruction of the base of one of the 
archaic columns of the Ephesian temple, as 
suggested by him recently in the Hellenic 
Journal ; I doubt however whether there is 
sutlicient reason to ascribe these reliefs to 
Bupalos. On p. 125 the reproduction of an 
unpublished fragment from Xanthos with 
dancing or running women, similar to the 
Nereids on the Assos frieze, deserves our 
acknowledgment. On pp. 172 and 174 are 
additions to the paragraph dealing with the 
archaic statues of ‘Apollo.’ It is strange 
that it is not more generally acknowledged 
that this type in earlier archaic art re- 
presents simply ‘the man, a god as well 
asa mortal, and that it is often difficult 
or impossible to decide whether of the 
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two is intended to be represented in the 
individual copies. Such a decision is indeed 
of little importance ; the history of this 
type (which originated perhaps, as Friedrichs 
supposed, in the imitation of Egyptian 
statues) is the history of the development 
of the male figure in sculpture; and there 
is suflicient evidence to prove Urlichs’ 
conjecture that this development, in its 
more perfect stages, is mainly due~ to 
Dipoinos and Skyllis, and their followers 
Tektaios and Angelion, Kanachos &e. 

The re-arrangements introduced in the 
new edition concern the chapters IV. to 
VII. One of the main points is the separa- 
tion of the sculpture in relief from the 
statuary. We have already indicated both 
the advantages and the shortcomings of this 
system. The chest of Kypselos, which 
formerly occupied its place in the third 
chapter, between the Homeric shield and 
the lions of Mycenae, has now been removed 
to the beginning of Ch. IV., immediately 
preceding Butades’ invention of modelling 
in clay. As Mr. Murray places the origin 
of the chest, according to the legend, about 
700 B.c., he might have left it at its former 
place; if we assign it, with Klein and 
others, to the time of the Kypselidae, a 
more convenient place for it would be in 
the neighbourhood of Dontas and Dory- 
kleidas, of Hegylos and Theokles, the pupils 
of Dipoinos and Skyllis, who transplanted 
into statuary the old Homeric art of using 
wood, ivory and gold for domestic utensils, 
an art of which the chest of Kypselos repre- 
sents only a more perfect form. Thus it 
would also stand near the throne of the 
Amyklaean Apollon, which offers so many 
analogies with it. As it now stands, the 
transition from the shield of Herakles to 
the lions of Mycenae (p. 59) has become 
somewhat abrupt, and so is also the transi- 
tion from the chest of Kypselos to Butades 
(p. 72). The same observation applies to 
p- 87, where the mention of Athens and of 
certain works at Sparta and Amyklae 
‘already mentioned’ has lost its meaning, 
since Endoios and the group of Spartan 
wood-engravers, Dontas &e., who preceded 
in the former edition, have been thence re- 
moved to a later place (p. 179). Nor is the 
beginning of Ch. VII., which refers to 
working in relief, any longer in its ap- 
propriate place, since sculpture in relief is 
done with in Ch. V., and the whole of 
Chapter VI. has been already devoted to 
statuary. A real improvement is to be 
acknowledged in the new place assigned to 
the paragraph on sculpture in Northern 
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Greece. Instead of being discussed at the 
end of the volume, after Pythagoras, 


Myron and Polykleitos, Northern Greece 
has now found its convenient place at 
the end of Ionian sculpture (p. 151). But 
why this remark in reference to the Thasian 
relief: ‘What the monument may have 
been is unknown, unless it may have served 
the same purpose as the Harpy-tomb’ (p. 
135)? The inscription speaks as clearly as 
possible: Nupdyow xaroAdwve vupenyéryn 
OjAv Kat dpoev Gy Bovrdn rpooépdew &c., and 
Xapisw aiya od Géuis ovde xoipov. For the 
rest, | beg to refer to an article of mine in 
the American Journal of Archaeology, vol. v. 
p. 417. 

The numerous new illustrations of the second 
edition are very satisfactory, with the excep- 
tion of that of the Niké of Archermos(p. 151), 
which might have been restored more cor- 
rectly from the analogous monuments com- 
pared by Petersen. Of the old illustrations, 
pl. v. and those on pp. 259 and 282 are 
taken from antiquated originals ; the last one 
contains precisely the fault spoken of p. 
281 note 2. The restored column of the 
treasury of Atreus, p. 64, ought to be re- 
versed ; the apparent base, as is evident for 
technical reasons, being really the capital, 
and the shaft of the column tapering down- 
wards, exactly as is the case in the column 
on the relief of the lions. The illustrations 
reproduced at p. 113 (head from Ephesos), 
171 and pl. vi. (statues of Apollo), p. 241 
and 293 (metopes of Selinus), p. 320 (head 
of Amazon), in a new edition should be 
replaced by better ones; they are wanting 
both in style and character. Finally it may 
be worth noticing that the well-known 
marble chair is not at Athens, but has 
been for some eighty years in Mr. Murray’s 
own country, in Scotland, at Broom Hall, 
the seat of Lord Elgin. 

It is the unpleasant duty of a reviewer to 
point ont principally those parts of a book 
which seem to be less successfully or cor- 
rectly treated. It would be unfair not to 
state that nevertheless Mr. Murray’s book 
deserves on the whole our grateful acknow- 
ledgment, and that, on the occasion of a 
third edition, it would not be difficult to 
assure to it, by the aid of a more thorough 
revision, that high place in archaeological 
literature which it deserves to occupy. 

Ap. Miciuak.is. 


Pictorial Atlas to Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. 
Thirty-six plates containing 225 ilustra- 
tions from works of Ancient Art, with 
descriptive text and an epitome of the 
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contents of each book. For the use of 
schools and students of literature and art. 
By Dr. R. Encermann and W. C. F. 
Anperson, M.A. Grevel & Co., 33, King 
Street, W.C. 1892. 


Mr. Anprerson has done valuable work in 
preparing this English edition of Engel- 
mann’s well-known Homeric Atlas. An 
elementary German book always needs, if it 
is to meet English wants, not only much 
revision but also substantial additions. In 
German form the work is advisedly final— 
the elementary student is to go thus far and 
no farther; hence there are no references 
either to tempt the student to verify state- 
ments or to push investigation a step 
beyond. In England intellectual classes are 
not so sharply divided—hence a popular book 
must be so ordered that it may serve as a 
stepping-stone. The English edition is about 
three times the size of the original. It sup- 
plies as new material ‘an epitome of the 
Iliad and Odyssey ; notes on the dates, style, 
provenance and present home of the selected 
works of art; and sufficient reference to 
standard authorities to make the book useful 
not only to the advanced student but also 
to the ordinary reader.’ These additions, we 
may say at once, are all clear gain, and have 
been admirably planned. 

The illustrations, which are naturally the 
main gist of the book, vary much in merit. 
Some, as e.g. the reproductions of the Esqui- 
line landscapes (Plate VII.), are admirable ; 
others, e.g. XI. 70 Hermes and the nymphs, 
XIII. 75, are most distressing caricatures 
of beautiful works of art. When will a 
publisher be found bold enough, if he cannot 
afford to better such monstrosities, to omit 
them wholly? The titles underneath the plates 
have been printed abroad, and apparently the 
proofs never revised. Some blunders are too 
ludicrous to be misleading, but A¢Bys for 
A€Bns (XV.), Achaeaus for Achaeans, Chinsi 
for Chiusi, Cornets for Corneto, Laestrygians 
for Laestrygonians, Chiayamonti for Chiara- 
montiare undesirable in an elementary book. 
In his comments and interpretations Mr. 
Anderson is well abreast with modern 
exegesis, but we think a trifle dogmatic on 
most points, even for a popular work: e.g. 
Plate XII. 67 he says ‘Hypnos lulling 
Ariadne to sleep,’ and adds ‘Hypnos is winged 
and youthful and almost identical with 
Eros, with whom in fact some commenta- 
tors have confused him here,’ but ‘there can 
be no doubt about the identification (with 
Hypnos) here.’ There is every doubt, or 
rather we should say almost certainty of the 
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old identification with Eros: it is Eros 
crowning Ariadne, the type-form selected 
being Hypnos lulling Alkyoneus. Hypnos 
was an Ingenious and novel suggestion, and 
the typeorm of Hypnos and Alkyoneus 
needed to be brought forward, but the old 
interpretation remains to our minds un- 
shaken. Still, isolated lapses do not inter- 
fere with a general soundness and undoubted 
alertness. 

The Pictorial Atlas is in fact a Greek illus- 
trated Bible, for Homer was the Bible of 
classical times. We wish Mr. Anderson had 
added Prof. Robertson Smith’s memorable 
words, which should be graven on the hearts 
of all mythologists: ‘If the Homeric poems 
were the Bible of the Greeks, as has been 
so often said, the true meaning of the phrase 
is this, that in these poems utterance was 
given to ideas about the gods which broke 
through the limitations of local and tribal 
worship, and held forth to all the Greeks a 
certain common stock of religious ideas and 
niotives.’ 

J. HE. H. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Alchester, Oxon.—Excavations have been set on 
foot here, on the site of the ancient Alauna on 
Akeman Street. Among other discoveries may be 
mentioned that of a large gravelled court, whose 
north-west wall has now been laid bare. In the 
middle of the north side is a square room with 
pilaster-buttresses on its outer walls and a round 
stone-lined pit at the south-west corner. ‘The layer 
of ashes found at several points, and the fragments 
of blackened pottery and tiles glazed by strong heat, 
suggest that the building was destroyed by fire. 
Twelve distinct types of earthenware were discovered, 
but only two or three pots can be put together at all 
completely. Fragments of Samian ware, both plain 
and stamped, are common ; also coins, which cover 
the period between Nero and Honorius.? 


ITALY. 


Nocera Umbra, in Umbria.—Remains of an 
ancient sanctuary have been found here, consisting 
of outworks of a large wall of tufa blocks, and, at a 
short distance, a smaller wall of varied construction, 
chiefly opus incertum. The second wall is not 
parallel to the first, but converges to it at an acute 
angle. Between these two walls numerous objects 
were found, chiefly consisting of bronze statuettes. 
These were formed for the most part from laminae, 
and represent warriors with helmets and spears, or 
more probably the god Mars. A statuette of cast 
bronze represents a female figure with patera and 
censer. Of sculpture was found a fragment of an 
archaic male figure, of good workmanship, apparently 
a youth with breast-plate and chlamys, the hips 
being greatly exaggerated. Two terra-cotta female 
heads were also found. These appear to be votive 





1 Academy, 9 April. 
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gifts to some deity of which this place formed a 
sanctuary. Numerous coins were found here, chiefly 
Greek and Roman silver money, the Greek being of 
the fifth century B.c. The most interesting are a 
small bronze of Catana, with heads of Isis and 
Serapis joined, on the reverse two ears of corn and 
the legend KATANAIQN, and a silver didrachm of 
Neapolis, with a somewhat archaic female head on 
obverse, on the reverse a man-faced bull crowned by 
Victory. In the neighbourhood of the sanctuary are 
remains of private houses, including the pavement of 
a calidarium, of the type known as suspensura, about 
twenty metres from which was a furnace.” 

Guarcino, Latiwm.—A Roman house has been 
brought to light, with walls of opus reticulatwm in 
local stone, the date apparently about the seeond 
century of our era. It is formed of seven chambers 
decreasing towards one end, lined with signinwm. 
In these are two mosaic pavements of black and 
white tesserae, also fragments of painted stucco and 
of white and coloured marble. 1n the neighbourhood 
is a more ancient construction, apparently an aque- 
duct, formed by a deep cutting in the rock with snb- 
structions and walls of emplecton masonry. The 
aqueduct entered the mountain, forming a specus, and 
debouched in a fountain.” 

S. Vittorino, in the Sabine territory.—An im- 
portant inscription has been found here relating to 
an aqueduct. It describes minutely the position of 
the various caséel/a, and the distance from one to the 
other. The use of W for the number fifty is an 
indication of its early date. Af for ad occurs before 
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At Laeulo in the same territory, at the entrance of 
the church of S. Pietro, is an ancient block of lime- 
stone inscribed : @. MVRRIVS. CN | VACVNAE. VOT... 

| DAT. LVBENS. MERIT.... ‘The existence of this 
inscription was known, but its position has only 
recently been discovered, as previous investigators 
had looked fer it at Bacugno, taking that place to 
represent the ancient Vacunae. There seems how- 
ever to be no reason for doubting that here we have 
the fanum Vacunae by which Horace wrote the tenth 
Epistle of the first book. 


SICILY. 

Avola.—A treasure of coins has been discovered, 
abont 2000 in number, mostly tetradrachms of the 
fifth century B.c., and all silver. The majority 
belong to Syracuse, the rest to Gela, Agrigentum, 
and Leontini. Of Agrigentine coins there is a series 
from 472 to 415 B.c., also a few didrachms ; of Gela, 
tetradrachms from 466 to 415, on the obverse a man 
with bull’s head, on the reverse a biga crowned by 
Nike, and three didrackms with horsemen; of 
Leontini, tetradrachms with head of Apollo and lion, 
of mature archaie art, and others from 466 to 422 B.c. 
The earliest Syracusan coins are six incuse tetra- 
drachms, two of which are inscribed $¥YPA PO- 
$YON, the others merely $YPA. These belong 


to the time of the yewuopor, before 485 B.c. The 
rest are mainly tetradrachms of the usual types, with 
very varied legends; those of the end of the fifth 
century are conspicuously absent. 

Castelluwecio.—Dr. Orsi’s excavations here have 
produced some important results, as they seem to 
establish a connection between the Sicels and the 
inhabitants of Hissarlik. Among the contents of 
the tombs in the Sicel necropolis were numerous 
vases with brown designs on red or yellow ground, 
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the favourite shape being a kind of skyphos, perhaps 
representing the demas dupicdmedAoyv (cf. Schliemann, 
Ilios, p. 456, fig. 1179) ; also some two-edged bronze 
knives of Mycenean type, delicately worked. Not 
far off were remains of a village, where similar knives 
were found, also vases, some of the primitive geo- 
metrical type. Remains of two very ancient dwell- 
ings were brought to light, the first of rectangular 
shape, built of irregular masonry, containing frag- 
ments of large vases and owAjves. The second was 
larger, and contained remains of tiles, ete.; it 
consists of an avAw and two dwelling-rooms. They 
seem to resemble the dwellings found at Hissarlik. 
Other tombs were found in the neighbourhood, all of 
Sicel type, in one of which was found a large 
Corinthian oinochoe, almost identical with one pub- 
lished in the Jahrbuch for 1889, pl. v. fig. 5.3 

Granmichele.—A necropolis has been discovered 
here, with walled and tiled tombs. In one was a 
terra-cotta sarcophagus with a cornice and small 
fascia with a pattern of leaves, surmounted by six 
small acroteria.* 

Priolo.—A quadrangular cippus of limestone was 
lately found here, on the front of which was a tab- 


ula ansata inscribed : €YTYXHCX PHC |T | 
O////KAIMA | C/////il] | CCLZHCEETHA. 


Below is a representation of a mola versatilis, with 
the upper millstone (dvos, catillus), and the lower 
(uvAn, meta), and the handle (kam, molile) by which 
it was turned. Over the handle is the figure of a 
boy, and over the mouth of the catillus a wheel of 
ten spokes turned by aman. The connection of the 
wheel with the mill is not evident from the design, 
but a water-mill may perhaps be represented.% 





GREECE. 

Athens.—Dr. Dorpfeld, continuing his excavations 
between the Areopagus and the Pnyx, came across 
three terminal stelae in sitw, one inscribed in archaic 
letters and belonging at least to the beginning of the 
fifth century B.c., the other two in letters of the end 
of the fifth century or beginning of the fourth. The 
same inscription occurs on all: “Opos Aeoxns. Near 
these stelae was found a small building, forming 
three sides of a quadrangle, with an altar on the 
opew side ; round it were water-conduits running off 
in different directions. These constructions evi- 
dently belong te the age before the Persian wars. 
It would seem that this building was a small temple 
or shrine, sueh as one would expect to find in the 
neighbourhood of such a famous fountain as the Ennea- 
kreunos. ‘This building however seems to have been 
supplanted by another construction, which served as 
a lesche or club tor the Athenian population, as is 
proved by the inscribed terminal stelae. One of the 
water-channels empties itself into one of the three 
basins, the discovery of which was mentioned above, 
p- 182. Amongst fragments of pottery found on the 
spot was one with the name of the artist Mys.* 

Erctria.—In the theatre the eastern half of the 
orchestra and the eastern parodos have been com- 
pletely disinterred. Varallel to the ancient wall of 
poros stone, another wall came to light, of marble, 
and of a later period. The orchestra is somewhat 
over nine metres in diameter, the proscenium be- 
ginning ata distance of 1°25 metres therefrom. From 
the centre of the orchestra to the back of the pro- 
scenium runs a subterranean passage.° 

H. B. WALTERS. 





2 Notizie dei Lincei, October 1891. 
‘Notizie dei Lincci, November 1891. 


4 Athenacum, 26 March. 
5 Athenacum, 2 April. 
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SUMMARIES ‘OF PERIODICALS. 


Numismatie Chronicle, Third Ser. vol. xi. 
parts iii. and iv., 1891. 

Arthur J. Evans. ‘‘Syracusan ‘medallions’ and 
their engravers, in the light of recent Finds.” Pp. 
205-376, with 7 plates. An important paper.— 
Miscellanea. ‘Find of Coins at Colchester,’ by J. 
Evans. About thirty coins, Hadrian to Severus 
Alexander ; the latest coin in the hoard is of A.p. 
223.—‘Tityros or Tisyros’ by J. N. Svoronos. 
Explains (on the suggestion of M. A. Skias) the 
inseription TIZYPOI! on Cretan coins (hitherto 


attributed to Gortyna) as the name of the people of 
Ticvpos or Titupos, a town in Crete mentioned only 
by the Scholiast on Theocritus iii. 2 (ed. Ahyrens).— 
Reviews &c. Notices of Babelon’s ‘ Aradus’ (Kev. 
Num. 1891) and ‘Sidon’ (Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 
293) by B. V. Head. 


Revue numismatique, 1892. Premier trimestre. 

J. A. Blanchet. ‘Monnaies inédites ou pen 
connues de la Chersonése taurique et de la Moesie.’ 
Principally Imperial coins of Tomi, Marcianopolis 
and Nicopolis, with lists of the monetary magistrates 
of the two last towns.—Prince P. de Saxe-Cobourg. 
‘Monnaies grecques inédites ou peu connues’ 
(continued). Coins of Phrygia and Caria, including 
an unpublished ‘cistophorus’ of Synnada. 


E. Babelon, Mélanges numismatiques (Ist 
series). Paris, 1892. 

Under this title M. Babelon has gathered together 
various numismatie articles contributed by him 
during the last few years to the Revue mumismatique 
and other periodicals. Of many of these articles 
sme account has already been given in the numismatic 
summaries of the Classical Review, and I need not 
perhaps do more than point out here that the volume 
includes M. Babelon’s important monographs on the 
coins of Marathus and Aradus and his remarkable 
dissertation on the coinage and chronology of the 
kings of Sidon. M. Babelon also reprints from the 
Transactions of the recent Numismatic Congress 
at Brussels a paper in which he contends that the 
cruciform object held by Nike on the staters of 
Alexander the Great is not, as usually supposed by 
nu‘nismatists, a trophy-stand, but the orvAls, defined 
by M. Babelon as the support of the aplustre. An 
article on the Phrygian tradition of the Deluge in 
connexion with the famous coins of Apamea inscribed 


N QE is reprinted from the Revue de Vhistoire des 


religions, and there is an unpublished account of an 
Alexandrian coin of Elagabalus on which this 
Emperor is styled ‘Son of Apollo.’ 

Warwick WRroruH. 


Journal of Philology, vol. xx. No. 39, 1891. 

J. E. B. Mayor, Quotations from Seneca contained 
in the works of Alanus, p. 1-6.—A. Platt, Notes on 
the Odyssey, 7-16.—R. Ellis, An Oxford MS. of 
Statins Silvae, 17-24.—A. E. Housman, Sophoclea, 
25-48.—A. E. Housman, Remarks on Prof. Nettle- 
ship’s emendations of the Vatican Glossary, 49 
H. Nettleship, Further notes on the Vatican Glossary, 
52-62.—H. E. Malden, Caesar’s Invasion of Britain, 
a reply to Mr. Ridgway, 63-64.—C. Taylor maintains, 
in opposition to Mr. Cotterill, that Antiochus in his 
Homilies has borrowed from Polycarp’s epistle to the 
Philippians, and not vice versa, 65-110.—G. Young 
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discusses the meaning of oioCwvos in Soph. O. 7., 
111-112.—A. Platt, Notes on Lycophron’s Alexandra 
and the Lithica, 113-120.—G. Lowes Dickinson, A 
criticism on Dr. Jackson’s exposition of Plato’s later 
theory of Ideas, 121-133.—W. M. Lindsay, On the 
influence of the Accent in Plautine Metre, 
135-158. 

No 40. 1892. R. Ellis, Lucretius ITI. 1011, p. 
159-161.—W. R. Paton, Emendations in Plutarch’s 
De Iside et Osiride, 162-174.—H. Nettleship, 
Notes in Latin Lexicography, 175-181.—H. Nettle- 
ship, Vatican Glossary, 183-190.—A. G. Peskett, 
Caesar’s Invasions of Britain, 191-201.—H. Mac- 
naghten, Emendations in the Helena of Euripides, 
201-206.—R. Ellis, Rehdiger MS. of Aetna, 207-236. 
—W. Leaf, The MSS. of the Z7iad II., p. 237-251.— 
J. E. B. Mayor, Notes on Juv. VIII., p. 252-293,— 
W. Headlam, Various conjectures, 294-311.—J. P. 
Postgate, Emendations in ‘'ibullus and Martial, 
312-314.—J. D. Duff, Notes on Lucretius I. 564, 1. 
1081, p. 315-318. 


Jahresberichte des Philologischen Vereins 
zu Berlin. January 1891. 

Cicero's Speecurs By F, LUTERBACHER. 

I. Editions. Fiir Sex. Roscius aus Ameria, by G. 
Landgraf. 2nd edition, Gotha 1889. The commentary 
improved in many places. Fiir Sew. Roscius, by Fr. 
Richter. 3rd edition by Alf. Fleckeisen, Leipzig 
1889. The text carefully revised. Orationes selectae, 
by Al. Kornitzer. In six parts, in C. Verrem IV., 
in C. Verrem V., de imp. Cn. Pompei, pro Suila and 
pro Archia poeta, pro P. Sestio, Philippica Secunda, 
Vindob. 1889, ’90. Each speech has a Latin 
introduction, and each small vol. a detailed index of 
names, and list of variations from C. F. W. Miiller’s 
edition. Jn C. Verrem orationes, Actio Secunda, Lib. 
v. de suppliciis, by Bmile Thomas, 3rd edition, Paris 
1889. Ueber das Imperium des Cn. Pompeius, by A. 
Deuerling. 2nd edition, Gotha 1889. The text 
founded on that of C. F. W. Miiller. De tmperio 
Cn. Pompei, by F. Thiimen, Berlin 1830. Much too 
elaborate for school use. Reden gegen L. Sergius 
Catilina, by Karl Hachtmann, Gotha 1890. Ovatio 
pro Archia, by Emile Thomas. 2nd edition, Paris 
1890. Condensed from the larger edition, with 
thirteen engravings of busts and coins. 

II. Contributions to criticism and interpretation. 

Das Kriminalgerichtswesen der romischen Republik, 
by W. Geers. Progr. Chur, 1890. Puts into a short 
and intelligible form our knowledge of the judicia 
publica in the time of Cicero. Das Wortspiel in 
Ciceros Reden, by Chr. Herwig. Progr. Attendorn, 
1889. Zum Vierten Buche der Verrinen, by R. Foss, 
Central-Organ fiir die Interessen der Realschulwesens. 
1889. A supplement to Hachtmann’s edition. 
Contains many errors but the section on the geography 
of Sicily is well done. In Philol, 47 C. Fr. Miller 
deals with Pomp. § 24. Der Prozess des C. Rabirius 
betreffend verfassungswidrige Gewaltthat, by A. 
Schneider. Ziirich 1889. An attempt to make clear 
some of the legal points involved. Ueber Ciceros 
erste Rede gegen Catilina by K. Fiisslein. Progr. 
Merseburg 1889. Anexcellent defence of the speech 
against the depreciatory edition of Richter-Eberhard. 
De recensenda Ciceronis oratione quam habwit cum 
senatui gratias egit, by W. Stock. Genethliacon 
Gottingense 1888. A discussion of the MSS. Zw 
Ciceros Reden, by Th. Matthias. N. Jahr, f. Phil. 
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1889. Twelve places in the de domo considered. 
Zur Handschriftenkunde der Reden Ciceros in 


Pisonem, pro Flacco wut in M. Antonium, by Ed. 
Striibel. Bl. fid. bayer. GSW. xxv. Index der in 
Ciceros Rede fiir Milo enthaltenen Metaphern und 
Angabe des Wandels der Wortbedeutung by Fr. 
Itzinger. Progr. Budweis 1888, ‘89. This part is on 
the verbs, two more to follow, (2) on the substantives, 
(3) on the adjectivesand adverbs. Ciceronis orationis 
Milonianae dispositio, by M1. Grumme. Gera 1889. 
In Philol. 47 C. Wagener reads ante hane diem in 
pro Lig. § 1. 
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The Leipziger Studien, vol. xiv. part 1 (1891), 
contain an elaborate essay by Felix Atenstaedt upon 
the fragments of Hecataeus. After a careful survey 
of the evidence and of modern criticisms upon it, the 
author sums up his conclusion as follows: Vidinus 
partim certam, partim admodwn probabilem jfidem 
esse testimoniorwm, quae Hecatwet auctoritatem prac 
se ferunt: at nullum reperimus indicium, quod vere 
subditivam originem proderet. 


H.N. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Burnett (J.) Early Greek Philosophy. 8vo. Black. 
10s. 6d. 

Clerke (Agnes M.) Familiar Studies in Homer. 
Crown 8vo. 290 pp. Longman. 7s. 6d. 

Euripides. Medea. With Introduction, Notes, 
Text, and Appendix, by C. B. Heberden. Second 
Edition, Revised. 12mo. Clarendon Press. 2s. 

With Notes, Appendices, and 








Vocabulary, by M. A. Bayfield, 18mo. 136 pp. 
Maemillan. 1s. 6d. 

Garnett (R.) A Chaplet from the Greek Anthology. 
Post 8vo. 82 pp. Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


Hatch (¥.) and Redpath (H. A.) A Concordance to 
the Septuagint and other Greek Versions of the 
Old Testament. Part I. Imp. 4to. Sewed. 
Clarendon Press. 21s. 

Vall (G. H.) Easy Exercises on First Greek Syntax 
of the Rev. W. G. Rutherford, Post 8vo. 214 pp. 
Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 


Plutarch. Wife of Themistocles. With Introdue- 
tion, Critical and Explanatory Notes, Indices, &c., 
by H. A. Holden, ‘Third Edition, Re-written and 
Enlarged. 12mo. 270 pp. Maemillan. 3s. 6d. 

Ridgeway (W.) The origin of Metallic Currency and 
Weight Standards. Demy 8vo. With Illustra- 
tions. Cambridge Press. 15s. net. 

Smith (A. H.) A Catalogue of Sculpture in the 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
British Museum. Vol. I. 8vo. 3s. 

Syracusan ‘ Medallions’ and their Engravers in the 
Light of Recent Finds, with Observations on the 
Chronology and Historical Occasions of the Syra- 
cusan Coiu-Types of the Fifth and Fourth Centuries 
B.c., and an Essay on some New Artists’ Signa- 
tures on Sicilian Coins, by Arthur J. Evans. With 
Seventeen Woodcuts in the Text, and Ten Auto- 
type Plates. 8vo. xiii, 215 pp. Quaritch. 21s. 





FOREIGN 


Apollonios de Rhodes. Les Argonautiques. Traduc- 
tion francaise suivie Ge notes critiques, mytholo- 
giques, géographiques, et historiques, et de 2 Index 
des noms propres, par de la Ville de Mirmont. 
4to. xxxii, 480 pp. Paris, Rouam & Co. 

Audibert (A.) Btudes sur Vhistoire du droit Romain. 
I. La Folie et Ja Prodigalité. 8vo. 342 pp. Paris, 
Larose & Forcel. 8 f. 

Blass (F.) Die Entdeckungen auf dem Gebiete der 
klassischen Philologie im Jahre 1891. Rede. 8vo. 
20 pp. Kiel, Universitats-Buchhandlung. 1 Mk. 

Bliimner (H.) Farbenbezeichnungen bei den rom- 
ischen Dichtern. 8vo. ix, 231 pp. Berlin, 
Calvary & Co. 7 Mk. 50. 

[Berliner Studien fiir classische Philologie. Band 
XIII. Heft 3.] 

Bredaw (F.) De Callimacho verborum inventore. 
Dissertatio. 12mo. 98 pp. Breslau. 

Brief (S.) Die Conjunetionen bei Polybius. I. Pro- 
gramm, 12mo. 48 pp. Wien. 

Bruns (J.) De Dione Chrysostomo et Aristotele 
critica et exegetica. 4to. 25 pp. Kiel, Univer- 
sitaits-Buchhandlung. 1 Mk. 

Catalogue des livres grecs et latins imprimés par Alde 
Manuce & Venise 1498-1503-1513. Reproduits en 
phototypie, avec une préface par H. Omont. Folio. 
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A MEDICAL PAPYRUS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tue British Museum has recently ac- 
quired a papyrus MS. of considerable size, 
containing a medical treatise, hitherto 
apparently unknown. The papyrus is in 
bad condition, and the text can only be 
properly edited by a scholar acquainted with 
Greek medical science : since in a very large 
number of passages the remains of writing, 
though illegible in themselves, are sufficient 
to assist and verify conjectures, which can 
only properly be made from a clear percep- 
tion of the necessary sense. The whole 
MS., so far as it is prima facie legible, has 
been transcribed, but much more could be 
restored by further study; and as it may 
not be possible to publish the complete text 
for some considerable time, it may be worth 
while to give some preliminary account of 
it, which may possibly lead to a fuller 
identification of the work. It is even 
possible that it may turn out to be a work 
already extant; for the literature of Greek 
medicine is very inadequately edited and 
indexed, and, as Dr. G. Costomiris has 
recently shown,! a large number of medical 
works are still lying unedited in the various 
libraries of Europe. 

The beginning of the papyrus is lost, and 
there are two or three lacunae in the middle, 
of uncertain size ; but in its present condi- 
tion it measures about twelve feet in length. 
Jt contains thirty-nine columns, or portions 
of columns, each about three inches in width, 
and consisting of from fifty to sixty lines, 
The later columns are more closely written, 
the writing being much compressed. The 
conclusion of the work is preserved, and is 
followed by a blank space several inches in 


1 Revue des Etudes Grecques, II, 343, Il]. 145, 
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width. The writing is small, of a type 
which somewhat recalls that in which the 
greater part of Aristotle’s “A@nvaiwv rodtreta 
is written, but rather larger and more 
angular in appearance. It also contains a 
considerable number of abbreviations, some 
peculiar to itself, others identical with those 
found in the Aristotle. It is all in one 
hand, with occasional notes, additions, or 
corrections in the same; and on two occa- 
sions additional passages have been written 
on the verso of the papyrus. The verso 
also contains, in a quite different hand, a 
copy (not contemporary) of a rescript by 
the triumvir Marcus Antonius, addressed 
TO KOWG TOV ard THs “Acias “EAAjvev. It is 
hoped to publish the full text of this 
shortly in the Classical Review. 

The MS. has suffered badly, being both 
torn and rubbed throughout ; indeed only 
about three columns are in a fully legible 
condition. Fractures are constant, and 
many of the sections had been disarranged ; 
hence the restoration of the order of the 
fragments involved considerable trouble, 
and is not even yet absolutely complete. 
However, nearly the whole of it is now in 
proper order, and it is possible to determine 
the general character and drift of the work. 
Hight columns (some mutilated) are in 
continuous order at the beginning; two 
fragments containing respectively three and 
four columns, probably continuous, follow, 
perhaps immediately ; two others, contain- 
ing respectively three columns and half a 
column, are of uncertain position, but be- 
long to this portion of the work ; and then 
follow twenty columns, now continuous, but 
combined out of several fragments. 

The portion lost at the beginning is pro- 
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bably not large, since the MS. opens with 
an introductory section, occupying 3} 
columns in its present state. Then follows 
the title of the work, which is in a most 
tantalising condition : for though the actual 
title is fairly legible, the preceding word or 
words, which apparently contained the 
author’s name, have at present resisted 


decipherment. The whole appears to run 
thus :— 
—dON.. WC 
NOCOI 


but it is impossible to be certain how much 
is missing from the first line, some very 
slight traces, which may be ink, extending 
rather more than half an inch to the left of 
the d. 

The introduction treats of the meaning 
and uses of such words as zaos, voonpa, 
éppoatnpa, vooos, k.7.A., and the first portion 
of the treatise itself is occupied by a state- 
ment of the views of a large number of 
earlier writers on the origin of diseases. 
This section occupies about eighteen 
columns, nearly half the total extent of the 
work, and contains a large number of 
references to the medical writers of Greece, 
which, if they can be satisfactorily restored, 
should be of considerable interest. The 
authors named are as follows: Euryphon 
of Cnidus, Herodicus (apparently also 
described as of Cnidus, but usually referred 
to Selymbria), Hippocrates (kafas dieiAndev 
mept avtod 6 “ApiotoréAns and also ws airés 
‘Inoxparys deyer), Alecamenes 6 <A>fudyves 
(és dyow z[ept] atrod “ApiototeAns, but his 
name does not occur in Aristotle, nor does 
he appear to be mentioned elsewhere), 
Timotheus of Metapontum (xafés dycw 
TEpl avTov 6 avTos PiAdcodgos, consequently not 
the Timotheus known as physician to Mithri- 
dates, but an earlier and otherwise unknown 
writer). These names occur on the first 
continuous portion of the papyrus. Theseven 
columns which apparently follow mention 
SoneDe 6 “HXéios (the portion of papyrus con- 
taining the name is torn away), Plato 
(whose views not only on the origin of 
disease but also on the structure of the 
body are given at great length, but the 
text is much mutilated), Philolaus of 
Croton, Polybus, and Menecrates 6 Ze{ts 
éxt|kAnbets. Of the two fragments whose 
exact position is not certain, the larger 
contains the names of OQ.....s (the exact 
size of the lacuna is doubtful) of Sardis, 
Dexippus of Cos, and Phasitas (so MS. 
apparently, but the name is unknown) of 
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Tenedos: the smaller those of Herodicus 
(possibly IIpodixos should be read instead) 
and 6 Aiyirtus Nwv—. The conclusion of 
the historical section of the treatise is 
found at the beginning of the long con- 
tinuous portion of the MS., and the final 
names mentioned in it are those of Petron 
and Philistion. 

It will be observed that references are 
made to Aristotle for the opinions of three 
writers, Hippocrates, Aleamenes and Timo- 
theus, and in no case is the passage referred 
to to be found in the extant works of that 
philosopher. The work from which the 
citations are made is, however, probably not 
one of Aristotle’s authentic works, but the 
iatpuky cvvaywyyn Which Galen (Comm. ad J. 
Hipp. de nat. hom., Kiihn, vol. xv. p. 25) says 
bore the name of Aristotle, but was known 
to have been actually written by his disciple 
Menon. In this volume the opinions of 
former medical writers were collected (6 
Meévov éxeivos dvatyntycas éemipedGs 7a Siacw- 


* Copeva kar’ avdrov eri Tav Tadaiov iatpaov By3Xia, 


Tas d0€as aitav éxeibev ave\éEato). It is pro- 
bable that Menon’s compilation is the basis 
of most of the first section of the present 
treatise, though it is also clear that, in 
some cases at least, the writer referred to 
the actual works of the authors named. 

With the close of the fourth century B.c. 
the writer apparently ended his historical 
survey ; and it may be observed that after 
this point the compilation of Menon would 
cease to be available. The second or con- 
structive section of his treatise follows. The 
precise beginning of this section is hope- 
lessly mutilated, but the subject with which 
it opens is the elements out of which the 
human body is composed. Reference is made 
to the rival views of Herophilus and Erasi- 
stratus, the writer preferring the former ; 
indeed a considerable portion of this section 
of the work is occupied with refutations of 
the Erasistratean school of medical science. 
References are also made, more than once, 
to Aristotle, Asclepiades 6 oivoddérys (who is 
also an object of attack, and is in one pas- 
sage stated reupacOar kata tov T<p>o70v Kat- 
voAoyev), and Alexander 6 dAadyOys or 
diAadyGevos, Who is the latest author quoted 
in this work (end of first century B.c.). It 
is impossible at present to give anything 
like a detailed analysis of the writer’s ex- 
position of his views, but the main subjects 
of which he treats are as follows. 

(1) The composition of the body: jpiv be 
Aextéeov Os TOV GwpaTwv 7a pev eotw (MS. 
civat) amwAG, Ta 6€ [ovlvOeTa, zpos aicbyow 
toiTov Aap|Bavolucvwr. dwAG pev ov ort Ta 
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dpovopepy), Kata Tas Tomas Starpovpeva cis opova 
HEpn, Os eyxepados Kal vetpa Kat dprnpta <xal> 
prey kal Ta bypa: éxao| ro |v yap ToUTwV Kal 
Opotomepes eote Kal 7[ ep |vomevor eis op.01a Xwpl- 
ferat pelpn|. ovvOera d eoti Ta dvopovopepy 7) 
7a Kata [Ta]s Tomas eis avopora xwpilopeva 
HEpy; dozep okeXos, kedadry, Aralp, av levpwr, 
éxaoTov TOY TOLOVTwY" [kat yap avo|ovopepy 
éori kal Kara Tas Tomas cis dvop joa xwpiger jac 
HEpy. After a mutilated passage in continu- 
ation of this topic he proceeds to show that 
amopopa amo TOV TwmaTwy ylveTaL TUVEXYS. 
To supply this waste two powers exist, rvetpa 
kat tpody, Which are discussed at length. 

(2) The action of the breath (zveipa), 
which is drawn in [iro ris pwdls Kal tov 
pouxtypov, Kat dia Ta]s tplaxletas dptyplas 
deperar eis Te mvevpova Kat Kapdiav> ete be 
Oipaxa duyO[ et, ér|c de Kat cis Koray 6ALyov 
dua tod [cropa}you—Kal” Huds, od pay d& Kata 
tov Epaciotpatoy. a0 tovTwy 61) Tay ToTwV 
eperat [ei]s Tas Kata prepos aprypias, PépeTau 
dé Kal eis Ta KOLAGpaTA, Os Spotws dé Kal eis TA 
xa’ GAov 70 GOpa aparopara: cita dvexOet dvd 
TOV &v TH Tapki voixdy apawpdrwr eis TO 
€xTOs, TO O€ TAElov exrveiTat Old TE TOD TTOMLATOS 
kal Tov puxtypwv. Under this heading the 
views of Aristotle as to the physical cause 
of sleep and wakening are quoted. 

(3) tpody. The first portion of this is 
fairly perfect : teuvomevn pev mpos TOV Tpoo- 
Giwy ddovtwy (ropets KadodvTat), KaTaNeavopevn 
d€ mpos TOV avTov, AoLTOY KaTaziveTat O14 oTO- 
pdxov Kat éperar cis KowWiav, Kav TavTy Oe 
petaBadXerar kat drrouKer<ov>Tat xvAovpevn) 
él TO oikelov. Kal yap dpéoker jp TV Tpopiy 
ev KowWia petaBaddew te ext TO oixetov Kav 
TavTy devrépas Katepyacias Tuyxavew: ovx 
dorep 6 ’AckAnmiadys 6 oivoddryns (MS. -dwrqs) 
kal ’AXe~avdpos 6 diradnfevos dreAaBov ws 
Téuverat povov Kal xvAovTar 7 Tpod?) ev KoLALa. 
kal mpodidbeats Tis adtH yiveTal, ov pay aro 
Ketwots eis TO oixetov. The further progress 
of assimilation is pursued after a short di- 
gression: dvaapBavonevn 5€ mpos TOV ay- 
yelwv TOV ad TOD pecevTepiov pev expvovTor, 
eudvovtwy be eis THv KowWiav, mpootifetar TO 
OAw oopatt. Kai pay [Kal alrmoedas dua TOY 
aplawyjatwv [tv] ev TH Kota avadapBaverar 
7 Tpody, K.7.A. The writer then defines his 
difference from the opinions of Asclepiades 
and Erasistratus. A controversy ensues on 
the following point, interesting on account 
of its relation to the ancient view of the 
functions of the arteries and veins: kat od 
povov azo TovTwy (the stomach and intestines) 
avadoots yiverat Kal mpoobects, ada Kal azo 
TOV eV TOIS ayyElols TapaKelpevwr, Kat aro THS 
év tals pievi wepakemmevns Tpodpys Kal amo THs 
év Tats aptyplats avadocts yiverat Kat tpoobecis 


TO OAwW cwpmaTL Kal GTmoeLdds....6 PEVTOL YE 
*Epacictpartos ovK oietar dvadocw yiverbar azo 
TaVv apTypiwv: pa) yap «lvat kata piow ev 
avrais aia (toito d€ tpody) GAAG wvetpa. The 
discussion of this question occupies more 
than three columns, and is considerably 
mutilated in parts. A badly mutilated 
passage follows, and then the subject under 
discussion is 

(4) dwodopa, the emission of particles 
from the body, which is established by 
reference to the waste experienced by all 
organic bodies, and to the theory of scent. 
Incidentally a discussion occurs with the 
Erasistrateans, who maintained that decrease 
of a body’s s weight did not necessarily imply 
the loss of some substance, since in some 
cases the addition of a substance (viz. air or 
spirit) made a body lighter. The following 
columns are seriously mutilated, and it is 
difficult to trace the thread of the argument : 
but towards the end we find a discussion of 
the efficacy of certain cathartics, including 
hellebore and castoreum, and of the method 
in which our bodies receive heat or cold from 
the surrounding air. The whole treatise 
concludes with a brief and mutilated argu- 
ment on the existence in the body | of Aoyw 
Gewpyroi (in addition to ais yrol) TOPOL, the 
final words being davepov Tovydprot €k TOUTwY 
kal TOV TOUTOLS rapar\joiwv os Aoyw GewpyTot 
Topot eiolv ev pel Kat TavTt Low. 

The date of the treatise can apparently 
be determined within tolerably narrow 
limits. The latest author quoted in it is 
Alexander Philalethes, who belongs to the 
end of the first century B.c., which gives a 
superior date for the composition of the 
treatise. The inferior limit can be fixed by 
two considerations. In the first place the 
omission of the name of Galen from a work 
abounding in references to preceding medical 
writers is unaccountable except on the-theory 
that it was written before his date. 
Secondly it does not seem possible, on palaeo- 
graphical grounds, to place the MS. later 
than the second century of our era. The 
hand in which it is written, as already 
mentioned, recalls that of the principal scribe 
of the "A@yvaiwy zoditefa, which probably 
belongs to quite the last years of the first cen- 
tury. The spelling i is very accurate, and the 
cadseript is regularly written,—both signs 
of acomparatively early date. Further, the 
writing of the document on the verso, already 
referred to, is of a type which can hardly be 
later than the second century; and this 
implies an earlier date for the treatise on 
the recto. It appears therefore that both 
the treatise itself and the present MS. of it 
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must be assigned to dates within about the 
first 150 years of our era. 

The circle to which a Greek medical 
treatise appeals is not large, as is shown by 
the fact that so many such works are known 
to lie unedited in various libraries, and that 
even the greater authors are, for the most 
part, inadequately edited. Even Galen 
waits for the completion of Prof. Iwan von 
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Miiller’s promised opus magnum. But for 
those whom the subject interests the MS. 
now described, with its numerous allusions 
to the Greek writers on medical science, 
should be of considerable value, and at any 
rate requires fuller investigation. 


F. G. Kenyon, 
British Musrum, April 1892. 





MR, ADAM AND MR. MONRO ON THE NUPTIAL NUMBER OF PLATO. 


Mr. Mowro’s careful review of my pam- 
phlet on the Number of Plato seems to make 
it incumbent on me to state how I propose 
to meet the arguments which he has 
adduced against the theory I have put 
forward. 

After giving reasons for rejecting my 
interpretation of four phrases, viz. (1) 
Exatov TooavuTakKis, (2) eritpitos tuOpiy TEwTaor 
ovtvyeis, (3) tps adéybeis, (4) tpeis arooracets, 
Mr. Monro adds: ‘Such then are the objec- 
tions to which the several parts of Mr. 
Adam’s interpretation seem to me to be 
open. I have only further to point out 
that if any of them is valid, it is probably 
fatal to the theory asa whole.’ These last 
words are not (I think) correct as regards 
the phrase éxitpitos tvOuyy reumade ovivyeis : 
provided this phrase means 60, it does not 
affect the theory as a whole whether the 
language is to be explained as (84+4+45) x 5 
or as 3x 4x5 or in the way which will 
presently be indicated. Nor again is it 
true that the theory as a whole falls to 
pieces if I am wrong in éxarov tocavraxts, 
provided the first dppovia can be otherwise 
shown to be equal to the second, and a 
similar remark will apply to droordcets. 
But it is assuredly true that unless zpis 
avénfeis means ‘after being three times 
increased, 7.e. multiplied by itself, my whole 
theory is false. Mr. Monro has put the 
truth very clearly when he says: ‘ It is evi- 
dent that, as soon as the separate explana- 
tions have been given, the total explanation 
must either follow without effort, or’ 
—here only I disagree—‘become demon- 
strably hopeless.’ It is because this is the 
one point of my theory which seems to me 
to make the total explanation follow without 
effort (since 604 is equal to 4800 x 2700, 
while no cube number is) that I am ready to 
stake the whole theory on the sentence : ‘ 60 
Tpis avénbeis is 601,” 


Of my explanation of 60 tpis adénfeis as 
60 thrice multiplied by itself, 7.e. raised to 
the fourth power, Mr. Monro says: ‘ Mr. 
Adam’s contention is logical, but it is not 
in accordance with the wsws loquendi, which 
in this and many similar cases follows the 
inclusive method of reckoning.’ In support 
of this he quotes Huclid ix. 8 éav amd 
provddos Oroco.odv apiOpot é&js avdoyov Gow, 
6 pev Tpltos amo THs Lovddos TeTpaywvos ExTaL 
«.7.A. What Euclid means is this: if for 
instance we have the series 1, 60, 602, ete., 
in which 1 ; 60 :: 60 : 602, then the 
third nwmber from unity will be 607. From 
this we can certainly infer that 60? was 
called the second nwmber from 60, and 60? 
the third nwmber from 60: but how does 
this help us? Weare dealing, in zpis avénfeis, 
not with the third nwmber, but with the 
third inerease (tpirn até). Mr. Monro 
seems to infer that Euclid could have called 
603 the third inxerease from 60, because he 
would call (for example) 60? in the series 1, 
60, 602 the third nwmber from unity. But 
is av& merely a synonym for dpiOuos? If it 
is, as Mr. Monro’s argument supposes, then 
Huclid might have called 60? the tpirn avéy 
as well as the tpiros dpiOyos from unity ; 
will the wsus loguendi (not to speak of logic) 
bear this out? Did any Greek ever use 
tpimn av& of a square number? It is Mr. 
Monro, not I, who interprets tpis avénfeis 
differently from tpirn avén: for just as 
surely as 60% and not 60? is tpirn av&y of 
unity, so surely is 60* and not 60° spit 
avéy of 60 7.e. 60, Tpis avendets.+ 

Mr. Monro rejects Schneider’s interpreta- 


1 The passage of Archimedes, to which Mr. 
Monro refers, is cited in Nesselmann (Alg. d. Griechen 
p. 124, note 16). It is, as Mr. Monro says, similar 
to the passage quoted from Euclid ; and what I have 
said of the one willapply to the other. Nesselmann’s 
remarks on pp. 125 and 161 (where he refers to the 
passage in Euclid) are entirely right and in full har 
mony with my theory. 
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tion of the passage in the Politics (v. 12. 
1316"), rovrov dv éxitpitros zvOpnvy .. . 
mapéxetat, A€ywv OTav 6 Tov Siaypappatos 
apOos TovTov yevyntat orepeds, in fayour of a 
view which does not even pretend to explain 
the construction of éy in Aristotle nor the 
reference in tovtwy. The notion that Plato’s 
Number is demonstrably insoluble can only 
be defended on the assumption that this 
passage of the Politics is demonstrably 
insoluble too. If there is anything clear 
about the Number, it surely is that dy in 
Plato has for its antecedent avéjoes and av 
in Aristotle has for its antecedent rovrwy, in 
which case rovroy means avéjoes and 
Schneider’s interpretation of Aristotle is 
established. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
say that my interpretation—essentially the 
same as Schneider’s—of the passage in 
Aristotle was arrived at independently of 
Schneider, and also to add that Schneider 
had not the same temptation to go wrong as 
I had, because he takes the ordinary view 
of tpis avénbets. And if tpis avénbeis is so 
simple as Mr. Monre thinks, why should 
Aristotle have troubled to explain it! 
Aristotle does not explain it, because it 
would be irrelevant to his purpose to do so. 
Would indeed that he had stopped to explain 
it, whether relevant or not! But Aristotle’s 
purpose is to explain tovrtwv (7.e. avéjoewr), 
not pis avénbeis, Mr. Monro remarks 
‘Aristotle must have quoted the words 
which he thought the most important’ : 
but he does not quote tpis avéyOets, which 
(according to Mr. Monro) he seeks to 
explain: further ‘the comment or para- 
phrase which follows must refer to those 
words’ (that is, which he quotes), but Mr. 
Monro makes it refer to tpis at&jOeis which 
Aristotle does not quote : finally Mr. Monro, 
admitting that ‘Aristotle indeed does not 
quote tpis avgybeis,’ remarks that ‘the gloss’ 
Neywv «.7.d. ‘includes them’: but does not 
the writer even of ‘a gloss’ quote the 
words which he proposes to explain? 
Aristotle is not writing ‘a gloss’ on the 
words tpis avémfets—which require no gloss 
—but a clause explanatory of the aigjoes 
in Plato, He virtually quotes atéjoes 
when he says tovtwy ov, since the antece- 
dent of év in Plato is avéjoes. I have 
therefore nothing to retract in my explana- 
tion of tpis avéyOeis. 

The case is different with éxatév rooavrdkts, 
and I admit that Mr. Monro has shown 
that my explanation—in which I took 
€xaTov TocavTakis as epexegetic not of tony 
ioaxis but only of ioaxis—of this phrase was 
wrong. But the ordinary explanation of 
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€xatov tTocavtaxis—‘a hundred taken that 
number of times, viz. 100 times ’—is by no 
means ‘unassailable.’ Does this ordinary 
interpretation regard éxarov as accusative 
or genitive? If accusative (to which its 
relation to toyv would on this theory point), 
is there any example in Plato of such a way 
of describing a square? Certainly through- 
out the Meno the size of a square is always 
expressed by means of the genitive case 
(denoting its sides), e.g. 82 C dvoiv dis zodow, 
83 C rertdpwv yap (not rérrapa) teTpaxis 
eotlv éxxaidexa, 83 E 70 6Aov Xwpiov TpLav 
Tpis modav ytyvera. Or is éxarov here re- 
garded as in the genitive case? If so, are 
there any cases in classical Greek of an 
indeclinable word like éxarov used outside 
nom. ace. and voe. case without an article or 
other word to replace inflexion? What then 
is the true explanation of the phrase tony 
ioakis, €xaTov TocavtaKis? TocavTaKkis Must 
derive its meaning from a number mentioned 
before, as Mr. Monro says, and why not 
from ionv icdxis? Call tony iodkts a2, then 
éxarov Tocavtakts 1s 100 a. And if 100 a= 
4800 x 2700, a is 360 and the first appovéa is 
then 3602 x 100. The whole phrase is equi- 
valent to tony iodkts éxatovtakis. The one 
harmony is one hundred times a square, 
while the other is a rectangle whose sides 
are one hundred times 48 and one hundred 
times 27. Two further points are gained by 
this explanation. In the first place the side 
of Plato’s square gives the number of days 
(360) which he counts in the year—whereby 
we can convert the days of his Great Year 
into years (the magnus Platonicus annus of 
36000 years, as it was actually called in 
the sixteenth century), and in the second 
place the number 100—the natural duration 
in years of human life, as Plato thought— 
appears for the third time, making the 
balance éxatov TooavtdKis—EKkaTOV peVv 
ap Opav—éExatov de KiBwv complete. 

There remain tpeis dmootdcas and oy 
éxizpitos TuOpnv «.7.’. As regards the first 
of these I am grateful to Mr. Monro for 
pointing out that my explanation of the 
dmootdces in part 2 of the discussion is 
apparently inconsistent with my explanation 
in part 1. The explanation given in part 2 
was the one which I had in my mind 
throughout, but the plan—adopted for the 
sake of clearness—of keeping the solution 
as far as possible distinct from the signifi- 
cance of the Number led me to insist too 
much on Fig. vi. on p. 34. In the middle 
paragraph of p. 54 I think I have reconciled 
the two apparently inconsistent figures (vi. 
and ix.). Briefly, in the third, fourth, and 
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fifth months the child receives increases 
represented by 3%, 45, and 5%. The only 
evidence—I still think it is enough—that 
this was Plato’s idea is the passage in 
Censorinus (with its confirmations in Avis- 
tides) and the precise applicability of that 
passage to the words of Plato. I should 
add that the épo. of Fig. ix. were intended 
to be the same as the dopo of fig. vi., to 
which figure two drootaceas might be pre- 
fixed representing the first and second 
months after conception. The word dzo- 
otacts by itself surely does mean only ‘ dis- 
tance from’ and not, as Mr. Monro says, 
‘ratio’: in the Zimaeus 43 D the notion of 
ratio is given to it by tod dumdaciov kal 
tpirhaciov and similarly in Rep. 587 D 
Plato means the ‘ distance of the king from 
the tyrant’ in point of happiness—although 
the measwre of the distance must in such a 
case be expressed by a numerical ratio, 
since one cannot say e.g. 100 miles distant 
in point of happiness. There seems to be 
nothing gained by giving to dmocracis a 
secondary meaning which its derivation 
does not warrant nor its usage require. 

Mr. Monro remarks of my discussion as 
to émizpitos wvOpqv : ‘There is nothing in the 
Greek to suggest adding the sides of the 
triangle together: there is nothing in éxi- 
tpitos 7vOpuqv to imply the hypotenuse 5: 
and there is no parallel to lead us to take 
avtvyes to mean “ multiplied.”’ As for 
avévyeis, the word in reality means only 
‘married to’: the ézizpitos tuOpyv 1S con- 
ceived of as marrying veuzds and begetting 
thereout by multiplication these twain har- 
monies which nevertheless are one. The 
fancy is of course extravagant, but the 
image is both appropriate here and ex- 
tremely common in Plato (see e.g. Theaet. 
156 D ff.), and Aristides tells us that the 
number 6 was called marriage because it is 
the product of the first male and the first 
female number (3 x 2=6). To Mr. Monro’s 
remarks on my theory of éxirpitos tuOpqv 1 
might reply that there is in the Greek év 
and zvOyjv as well as éxizrpitos, and that dv 
mvOpyv might fairly be regarded as the 
rvbpnv of the avéjces—which I took to be 
3344345, whose zvOnyv it is reasonable to 
regard as3+4+5. But my account of dv 
érirpitos wvOpqv is (I now think) wrong. A 
strenuous interpretation of the words of 
Plato must make dy refer to the avéjoes of 
the child: now Plato speaks of 9 atéjoets, 
viz. 3 in each of the three months to which 
he alludes—that is (starting from the épou 
which separate the months), in each month 
a linear avéyots, a squaring avéjous, and an 
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a’énois making the child solid: BdOos yap 
4 odparos pio. This may be ludicrous 
from the point of view of modern science 
(like much else in Plato), but it is precisely 
the way in which the Pythagoreans con- 
ceived of the generation of solids, and even 
Plato himself: see Zimaeus 53 C foll. dv 
then means ‘of nine’ and what is ézirpitos 
zvOuyv Simply ‘four-thirds.’ In point of 
fact Nicomachus (p. 134 ed. Ast) expressly 
calls 12 the rvOpyv éxirpitos of 9, as 6 is the 
zvOiv Hpuddvos of 4. I therefore regard the 
solution of the two parts of the Number as 
334+ 434.53 =216 and {(§ of 9) x 5\4 = 360" x 
100 = 4800 x 2700. 

Opinions may differ as to the kind of jest 
which Plato meant when he wrote the 
Number: they ought not to differ on the 
question whether he is jesting or not, since 
he says he is. For my own part, I 
think it a poor joke in a work like the 
Republic to propound a problem which is 
demonstrably insoluble; it is a frigid jest 
whose only point is its insolubility. The 
Nuptial Number, like many other of Plato’s 
loftiest passages, is half-serious and half- 
playful: Plato may have smiled at these 
‘Babylonian numbers’ without entirely 
disbelieving in their results, as I think we 
can see from the Zimaeus. But the Number 
was one of those jests which (as readers of 
Proclus know) came to be taken seriously : 
and parts of it, such as the ideas of man’s 
relation to the Oetov yevvytov and the azo- 
cardotacts of all things when the dpiOpos 
yewperpixds is fulfilled, are not wholly 
without parallel in modern Christian belief. 


JAMES ADAM. 


Tue courtesy of the Editor having given 
me the opportunity of seeing the preceding 
Reply, I add the following remarks, which 
I have made as brief as possible. 

1. Mr. Adam is doubtless right in regard- 
ing his view of zpis aié)Oeis as the most vital 
part of his theory. In his Reply he has not 
addressed himself as directly as I should 
have expected to the defence of the paradox 
(for such I must call it) that tpls adéyGets 
means ‘raised to the fourth power,’ while 
tpirn avén denotes the third power. His 
criticism of the passage which I quoted 
from Euclid certainly does not furnish such 
a defence. He accounted for zpirn avén by 
postulating a series of the form 

l+at+e¢+a> + &, 
where a’ is the fourth term but the third 
‘increase.’ I noticed the want of any evi- 
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dence that this was the basis of the phrase 
tpity avé, and went on to quote Euclid in 
order to show that if such a series had been 
in question the inclusive method of reckon- 
ing would have re-asserted itself. The point 
of course is that Euclid calls a? not the third 
number or term of the series—which would 
be logical—but the third from unity. This 
is surely an illogical use (since the first term 
is not the first from unity), identical in prin- 
ciple with the illogical use (as I understand 
it) of tpitn avy and tpis avéyOets. But my 
argument does not rest on the passage of 
Euclid, which is one of many examples of 
the wsus loguendi, and only specially 
appropriate in view of Mr. Adam’s series 
1 + 60 +60? ete. Our own use of the term 
‘third power’ is at least as good a parallel, 
especially as power itself originally meant the 
square. I need not say that the convention 
by which @ is regarded as a! had nothing to 
do with establishing this usage. On the 
other hand Mr. Adam’s whole case rests on 
the argument that there can be no similar 
want of logic in the use of the phrase tpis 
avenbeis. 

2. It still seems to me certain that Aris- 
totle’s comment Aeywv x.7.A. refers to the 
sentence which he has just quoted, and that 
he includes in the reference the words pis 
avénbeis, though his quotation stops short of 
them. Ido not see what proof of this is 
needed beyond placing the two passages 
together. We have :— 

Plato's sentence 

Gv enitpitos tuOpynv Teprad. aulvyels Svo 
appovias TapexeTar Tplis ave&ynOets. 

Aristotle's quotation and comment 

‘ ov éexitpitos muOpay mepmads avivyels dvo 
appovias mapexetat, NéEywv otav 6 Tod 
dtaypapmpatos aptOpmos TovVTOV y ev 7- 
TAL OTEPEOS. 

Mr. Adam makes a great deal of the 
omission of rpis abénbeis by Aristotle ; though 
he himself takes Aristotle’s comment to refer 
to avéyoes dvvdpevar x.t.A.—words which 
are not only not quoted by him, but are 
in the sentence preceding the words quoted. 
But Aristotle did not wish merely to explain 
Tpis avéyOeis. He wished to explain how, as 
he understood Plato, the eéritpitos wvbpjv 
reprad. cvévyets (the Pythagorean triangle) 
furnished two harmonies. Plato says tpis 
avénbeis, ‘by being thrice increased.’ Aris- 
totle substitutes for this the more explicit 
‘when the number of this diagram has_be- 
come solid.’ 

I may say here that I nowhere spoke of 
the phrase tpis avéjfeis as a particularly 
simple one. It appears that tpirn avéy is an 





ordinary expression for cubing, since it 
occurs more than once in thatsense. I take 
it that tpis avénOeis is a variation on tpirn 
avéyn, suited to the affected style of the pas- 
sage. For I cannot think, as Mr. Adam 
does, that the Nuptial Number is couched 
in the ordinary mathematical language of 
the time. 

I will not enter upon the question whether 
Aristotle understood Plato’s Number, 
or thought that he did. His language 
seems to me very guarded. But I must 
point out that Mr. Adam is somewhat mis- 
interpreting Aristotle when he says that he 
‘admits that the Number of Plato actually 
does give a correct reason for the change of 
constitutions in general.’ Aristotle certainly 
SAYS TOUTO pev OdV aiTd €éywy tows ov Kakds, 
but this refers to the immediately preceding 
words os Tis picews Tote Huvovons dPavdous 
kal Kpeittous THs Tadeias. This is clear from 
the next words, évdéxerar yap elval twas ovs 
madevOnvar Kal yevéerbat orovdaiovs advvatov. 
Thus Aristotle only admits that there may 
be changes because nature from time to time 
fails to furnish adequate material. 

3. Mr. Adam has changed his view of the 
words tony icakis €xatov TooavTakis, Which he 
now takes to be equivalent to tony iodkis 
éxarovTakis—a square number taken a hun- 
dred times. I cannot follow this. Surely 
iconv icaxts is meant to tell us that the 
harmony is a square, and éxarov tocavTakts 
to tell us what square it is; just as with 
the second harmony we are first told that it 
is oblong, then of what factors it consists. 

4. The new explanation of ay ézirpitos 
mvOpnv is also, in my view, untenable. Even 
supposing that dy can mean the number 9 
because nine avéjoers have been referred to, 
I cannot admit that 12 could be called the exi- 
tpitos TvOpnv of 9. The number 12 is érirpitos 
of the number 9, and the ratio 12 : 9 is an 
éitpitos Novos, but the only éxizpiros rub py 
is the ratio in its lowest terms, viz. 4: 3. 
Mr. Adam has misconstrued the passage of 
Nicomachus to which he refers (p. 154 
Ast), as he will see on further considera- 
tion. Nicomachus is comparing the series 
of squares 1, 4, 9, etc., and the series of so- 
called oblong numbers, 2, 6, 12, etc., which 
are mean proportionals between successive 
squares. Speaking of the ratio of each 
oblong to the corresponding square he says 
patos mputov TvOpunv moANamAacwos (2: 1), 
devtepos de devtépov Hpiortos (6 : 4), TpiTos de 
tpitov exitpitos (12:9), andso on, Mr. Adan 
supposes auéuynv to be understood with 
HpwoAtos, eitpiros, etc., but wrongly. These 
words govern a genitive in the sense of 
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‘half as much again as,’ ‘four-thirds of,’ ete., 
and this is the construction here; as is 
shown by another sentence a little later on 
the same page, where Nicomachus goes on 
to remark that these ratios are given in 
terms which increase progressively. Thus, 
he says, zp@tos pev mpwotov rvdueva odAa- 
mAdovov Ee, devTEpos de SevTepov devTEpoy azo 
mvOmevos HpidALov, Tpitos b€ Tpitov Tpitov dao 
avOmevos exitpitov, k.t-A. That is to say, 6:4 
is the second 7ydAvos Aoyos from the wvOpqv 
(3:2), 12:9 is the third érirpitos Adyos 
from the wvOpyv (4 : 3), and so on. 

5. The meaning of wepade ovévyeis will be 
best considered when we are agreed about 
éxitpiros muOpyv. Tmay say that I merely 
noticed, as one of several weak points, the 
want of evidence that ovfvyeis could imply 
multiplication. The strength of my argu- 
ment here lies in the aptness of the words 
exizpitos wvOpay meumad. ouvluyels aS a de- 
scription of the triangle whose sides are 4 
and 3 and hypotenuse 5. 

6. Similarly with drocracis—I do not say 
that it could not mean distance from a point 
to another, but only that in the two other 
mathematical passages in Plato where it 
occurs it denotes the ratio between two 
magnitudes. The discrepancy between fig. 
vi. and fig. ix. seems to me to be more 
than an apparent one, and to involve 
giving up Mr. Adam’s explanation of 


the three dmooraces and four dopo. On 
the view represented by fig. vi. the 
amootdaces lay along a line. Mr, Adam 
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bade us take them up tenderly and lift them 
with care, when they would arrange them- 
selves in the Pythagorean triangle (fig. vii.). 
He now makes them all start from the same 
point (fig. ix.). Under this rough usage the 
Pythagorean triangle becomes impossible 
here, and the case is proportionately strength- 
ened for finding it in the next part of the 
passage. 

7. Whether the Nuptial Number is a good 
joke or not, I would press this point. Plato 
does not merely warn us that it is a joke. 
He distinctly seems to imply that the point 
of the joke lies in the use of high-sounding 
scientific language which is nevertheless 
without meaning. The Muses do not give 
us serious mathematics in a playful manner 
—smiling at their Babylonian numbers, as 
Mr. Adam puts it. Their language is lofty 
and serious (s 6) orovdn Aeyovoas bYpdodo- 
youpevas), but they are really jesting and 
trifling with us (ds zpds ratdas Huds railovoas 
Kat eperxnAovoas). Lagree (as I have already 
said) that Plato is probably half-serious. 
But if he had had a clear and consistent 
mathematical sense to convey, he would 
have been wholly serious, as he is in other 
mathematical passages. Mr, Adam has done 
something to illustrate the serious side, and 
would probably have done more if he had 
not attempted to explain everything : m)éov 
jpicv mavtos. The significance of the 
Platonic Number is not dependent on the 
completeness of its solution. 

D. B. M. 





ON THE STUDY OF GREEK LYRIC METRE. 


Tue study of Greek metre has hitherto 
been grievously and unreasonably neglected 
in this country and, for want of a better 
advocate, I wish to say a few words in its 
defence: practically, to show that a great 
deal of metrical knowledge might be taught 
with advantage even in schools, a large part 
of the subject being both easy and simple 
and likely to help the learner to a better 
appreciation of ancient poetry ; and theoreti- 
cally, to call attention to some principles 
which seem to me to render the study less 
nebulous, baseless and generally unsatisfac- 
tory than it has appeared to be in the 
lucubrations of some of its exponents. I 
take the practical question first, namely, 
what parts of metrical science are easily 
taught and worth knowing—worth knowing, 


that is, for people who are neither technical 
musicians nor scholars by profession, but for 
whom classical literature is part of an 
ordinary liberal education. 

It is, I believe, the practice in schools to 
ignore altogether the metre of the choric 
parts in Greek tragedy. Only in a few 
schools, and there only in the highest form, is 
the subject touched at all. No one can 
deny that there are passages and even large 
tracts of chorie verse which are metrically 
very difficult, and where the difficulties are 
complicated by textual and grammatical 
questions—the whole being quite beyond 
the capacities of schoolboys. But is that 
a good reason for neglecting the metre 
of all? There are also large tracts and 
whole odes which without being hard to 
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construe are as easy metrically as many 
English lyrics, in which knowledge of the 
metre—or at all events appreciation of 
the general metrical or rhythmical effect— 
would be insisted upon by any reasonable 
teacher. Who would tolerate the unmetri- 
cal reading of these lines, as if they were so 
much florid prose !— 


Since the songs of Greece fell silent, none 
like ours have risen ; 

Since the sails of Greece fell slack, no 
ships have sailed like ours : 

How should we lament not, if her spirit sit 
in prison ? 

How should we rejoice not, if her wreaths 
renew their flowers ? 


To teach a boy to read these lines with some 
sense of their rhythm is neither more nor 
less difficult, one would think, than to teach 
him the structure or general effect of 
trochaic tetrameters. And yet fairly intel- 
ligent boys who have spent years over Greek 
poetry scarcely know a trochee from an 
anapaest when they see it! Trochaic systems 
for the chorus are often quite as simple as 
tetrameters: but of course they know no- 
thing whatever about their construction. To 
begin at the beginning, they are not taught 
to recognize in Greek lyrics a thing which 
they must know in modern singing or music, 
if they have any training in these at all. 
This is the not very obscure or recondite 
phenomenon which the Greeks called tov7, 
the contraction of a foot into one syllable or 
the prolongation of a single syllable to the 
duration of a complete foot or bar. A great 
deal of choric poetry becomes at once com- 
paratively graceful and intelligible by the 
revelation of this simple fact—a fact which 
no teacher who knew it could have the 
slightest difficulty in making audible to his 
scholars. Any one who knows a long syllable 
from a short can be easily made to under- 


stand what a still longer syllable is, _ or ale 


4 or pie Perhaps the best plan for be- 
ginners would be to have texts in which 
ovddaBat tpicnuo. and terpdonpor were 
followed by a hyphen, a notation adopted by 
Reiter (Dissert. Vindob. 1887) : 


> ‘ Xo» , > ”) 
eret 0 erep-vnoapyy apeAcyov, 
BEG : CRE 

érel 0 avay-kas dv Néradvov 
aiwp-7o-aca ToULoV Oya. 


It is the more irrational to ignore tov 
because it occurs in modern English verse. 
Mr. George Meredith has written some 
lyrics, in the versification of which rov7 is 
conspicuous :— 
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Water, first of singers, o'er rocky mount 
and mead, 
First of earthly singers, the stin-loved rill 
Sang of him. 
—(Poems and Lyrics, 1883, p. 73, 
‘Phoebus with Admetus.’) 
It occurs more irregularly in ‘ Love in the 
Valley’ (tb. p. 87 f.): 
Lovely are the curves of the white éwl 
sWeeping 
Wavy in the dusk lit by 6ne large star 
Thicker crowd the shades while the grave 
East deepens 
Glowing, and with crimson a léng cloid 
swells.! 


A few passages like these dictated and read 
in English would make the effect obvious.2 
When tovy has been made clear to the 
learner, and when the equally easy concep- 
tion of an anacrusis has been explained to 
him, he is in a position to construe metri- 
cally a large number of choric_ passages, 
especially in Aeschylus. The beginning of 
metrical teaching should be this explanation 
of rovy and its application to simple trochaies. 
Even an obtuse pupil would be encouraged 
to persist by the vague feeling that he had 
gained something worth having, and that 
what seemed turgid and eccentric prose had 
become something much more artistic and 
pleasing to the ear—he might still be a long 
way from thorough appreciation of the 


1 This, by the way, is a passage which an editor 
of Statius would do well to quote on Thebais i. 
342— 

sed nee puniceo rediturum nubila caelo 
promisere iubar, nec rarescentibus umbris 
longa repercusso nituere crepuscula Phoebo. 


* Tn an accentual language like English rovt is 
less clearly marked, and it is a more difficult effect 
for a poet to handle successfully, than in the quanti- 
tative verse of Greece. There, it can generally be 
detected with certainty and precision. In English an 
interpretation is sometimes possible which avoids it 
or places it differently. Thus the line, 
“Thicker crowd the shades while the 

deepens,’ 
may be either 


grave East 


Se ere ai, Fo 


or 
ae ee ees 
But ‘while the grave East’ is unsatisfactory, and the 
intention of the poet was no doubt the other. In other 
places in the same poem I take it that Mr. Meredith 
meant the line to begin with double tov : 
ea ee eC, on, tee, ey 
* Wild cloud mountains that drag the hills along.’ 
This is common in Greek poetry, though there an 
anacrusis usually occurs (as in the last of the three 
Greek passages Just quoted). 
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poetry left to us by the genius of Greece, 
but he would feel to some extent that ‘her 
wreaths renewed their flowers.’ 

Further instruction in the elements of 
metre would fall under the following heads : 

(a) Kinds of feet and kinds of metre 
should be classified on the principles laid 
down by the Greeks themselves : feet being 
distinguished as toot, dirAdovoe or 7prddAvoe 
(the last might be ignored, unless a play was 
being read in which Cretic measures did 
oecur), and metres as povoed), erurtvOera or 
puxrd, terms which are not nearly so for- 
midable as they look, and much more simple 
and scientific in principle than those at 
present current in English editions of the 
Greek poets.  povoedés, emurtvOerov and 
puxrov ave nothing but the three logically 
possible ways in which feet can be arranged : 
either the foot is the same throughout (as 
in hexameters and senarii, the apparent 
‘spondees’ in the former being regarded 
as contracted dactyls. and the apparent 
spondees in the latter as slightly heavier 
trochees, — >): or a group of feet all alike 
(internally homogeneous) is set down beside 
another group of different feet, this latter 
also being internally homogeneous :— 


ene, Ss ete | 


nivesque deducunt Iovem. 


- vy SS 


nune mare nune siluae : 


or feet of different forms, such as dactyl and 

trochee, occur in one and the same group or 
K@Aov. 

A Sern eS A 

Dianae sumus in fide. 


—v — 


The treatment of the subject should be his- 
torical, the elegiac couplet being pointed to 
as an early and elementary strophe (jerpov 
povoedés, dactylic throughout), while Archi- 
lochus is referred to in connection with 
émurvvera. In no case should a poet be 
named without the exhibition and analysis 
of a few lines of his work. The teacher or 
lecturer on metre must produce selected 
specimens, just as a lecturer on botany 
would produce simple plants or parts of 
plants. 

A sixth-form boy who understood the 
meaning of émVvvOerov and knew the con- 
stantly recurring groups, vo —vu —2 and 
_. _y, would very soon be able to analyze 
and read metrically about half of the extant 
odes of Pindar. I do not mean that he 
should actually do this. He might read 
one or two great odes, such as the fourth 
Pythian. ‘The simplest notation for the 
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metre is to set down A or 6 for _Uo iuu _Y 
and ¢ for _V _¥ (e being the initial letter of 
the traditional term émitpiros). Thus the 
first strophe, odpepov pev xpy oe Tap’ avdpt 
iho kt. is so described:—e Ac Ae Ac A 
ecA(4)eAeeceA(4)ecececcec. The 
symmetry which this reveals to the eye is 
practically all that is known, with anything 
like certainty, about the structure of a 
strophe in this kind of metre. (A4 means 
a kodov of four, not, as usual, of three, 
dactyls. Catalexis could be indicated by 
A-, e-). : 

(6) It would be necessary to say something 
about the equalization of bars, a subject on 
which a great deal has been said and written. 
But it is of no practical importance to the 
literary student whether a dactyl in puxtd was 

-——_ = 

| = | (Apel, followed by Schmidt) or | (7 7 
eee ee 
(improbable, because not trochaic in effect, 


| N 
but rather tcos, 2:1:1) ore ¢ 2 (West- 


———— 
3 


. 


phal, rather difficult, I should imagine, in 
execution). All that he need know is that 
the dactyl must have been somehow made 
equivalent to the trochee: must have been 
lighter and faster than the normal dactyl. 
ddxtvAos tplanos Will be the most convenient 
name for it. 

As for émovvOera, unless there was a 
change of time, 2 to 7 or 7 to 3, between 
the x@Aa, the dactyls must have been assimi- 
lated to the trochees or the trochees to the 
dactyls. Professors Jebb and Gildersleeve 
follow Schmidt implicitly, and insist that 
the latter was the case, construing the 
trochee LJ (i.e. making it a foot in Adyos 
tpitAdows). This seems to rest ultimately 
on the idea that ‘ Doric’ or ‘dactylo-trochaic’ 
measures, or whatever they are called— 
that is, émucvvOera—were graver and more 
impressive, ceuvorepa, than were puxtd. No 
doubt they were, but the different principle 
of construction may, for all we know, have 
accounted for that sufficiently: groups of 
some length being here homogeneous, whereas 
in puxraé there is frequent change in the 
form of the foot. It is an indication of 
trochalestime rua abe ere) aliens oy aeons 
not unfrequently occur as variations upon 
the normal 2 = aeand) en Ue ese and 

1 Schmidt’s analyses of Sophoclean odes are full of 
illusions in regard to éemotv@era and puxtd. Thus 
O.T. 1086 f. elrep cya pavtis ciul Kad Kata yvepay 
pis «.7.A. is construed as ‘logaoedic.’ The argu- 
ment seems to be this: probably a bropxnua, that 
is, a more lively lyric than the usual oraoima : 
therefore in 2 time: therefore puxtdv in composition. 
Conversely, 0.C. 1044, efny 00: daiwy k.7.A. is con- 
strued as ‘ dactylic,’ in 3 time, when it is as plainly 
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that the trochee is sometimes resolved UCC 
(eg. in the last line of the strophe in 
Pyth. IV.). 

(c) ‘ Periodometry ’ — the separation of 
subordinate groups of «Aa within a strophe 
—is at first sight a thorny, recondite, and 
unpractical subject. I propose to state very 
briefly one or two principles which seem to 
place it upon a firmer basis, theoretically : 
and this having been done, it will appear 
that a part of the study might with advan- 
tage be taught, perhaps even in schools. 

The key to the arrangement of zeptodo 
lies, in a great many cases, in careful exaii- 
nation of the xAov or cadence with which a 
strophe closes. The point at which a strophe 
ends is known with certainty, and if we 
find certain types of verse occurring with 
great frequency in this place, there is a pre- 
sumption that these types were felt to be 
appropriate and effective at the close of any 
group, whether a strophe or a shorter whole. 
But certain forms do constantly recur in 
tare! FYE oe, De, ew aw TE One (ray 
dutdhwtov ey tis dpydv, virginibus pueris- 
que canto). J? LL y is another 


=_v-v — 


(warpG-ov O- éxrives tw’ GOAov). _Y oT _Y 
is a third (kal dofavz’ daoxNivar). The first 


step in an inductive enquiry will therefore 
be to take various strophae, and, observing 
the cadence into which they close, to look 
for that cadence in them elsewhere. If we 
find it two or three times in the course of 


logaoedic as any ode ever was. ‘There is not even the 
justification of appropriateness in 760s, for the song 
expresses lively excitement and curiosity. Some 
lines, it is true, in the middle of the strophe, ap- 
proximate in form to ématv@era, but at most this 
would lead us to classify the whole as partly logaoedie, 
partly émovv@erov. A change of time being assumed 
to be unlikely in a strophe, Schmidt's belief that 
emovrvOera ivust be in ? time prevents him from re- 
cognizing any such fusion of forms or hybrid strophae. 
(See Prof. Jebb’s ‘ Metrical Analyses,’ Intr. to 0. 7. 
p. Ixxxy., 0.C. 1xxii.) 

Trach. 496 f. wéya rt oOévos & Kimpis is taken by 
Schmidt to be logaoedic (v. Prof. Jebb’s Introduction, 
p. lix.), but it is quite clearly émovvderov. It runs 
thus :— 

A 


uy 
7 = 
vitas Gel 





aes A eh) 
Mbeya TL obevos a Kimpis EKPEPETAL 
ary ae or 
Kal Ta ev Oewy 

Sl N 


vvi— yy vy; uy; v 
mapeBav kal brws Kpoviday amdtacey ov Aeyo 





SN oY pe 
a 

ovde Toy Evvuxoy “Aiday 

ae year 

q Tlovetéawva 


vu 


uv Eat pies 
7 
TiwaKktopa yatas, &c. 





Kpoviday amaracey ov Xéyw does, it is true, look 
like logaoedic verse. But the illusion does not last 
when one remembers that in Pindar the last foot of 
the dactylic x@Aov in ématyOera is quite frequently 
atrochee. These lines run A(4) ¢ € A(4) « AeA, &e. 


the strophe, we may asstune provisionally 
that wepiodo: ended at these points, and pro- 
ceed to look about for further evidence. To 
a certain extent, the first line of a strophe 
as well as the last has a character of its own, 
that is, has recurrent forms which seem to 
have been preferred. If the lines which follow 
the closing cadences show any such charac- 
teristics, the division of the strophe at these 
points will be confirmed, 

But there is also a non-metrical criterion. 
Grammar or syntax helps a little. In Greek 
poetry the sense is often independent of 
strophic limits—a sentence is carried over 
the iunctura of two strophae. There is much 
of this in Pindar, and a little of it in the 
lyrics of tragedy. Now where it does occur 
there is a distinct tendency to make the 
transition by means of a relative pronoun. 
For example, in 0.7. 1195, the antistrophe 
begins ‘doris kaé’ trepBoddv’ x.7.d.: Bacchae, 
87, ‘ov mor éxous’ &y ddtvev Aoxlats avayKats’ 
«.t.. This then, we are tempted to think, 
was felt to be a neat and happy connecting 
link, just as in Latin prose the relative was 
frequently adopted for attaching a period to 
its predecessor. Thus there is a presump- 
tion that it will be-found rather frequently 
at the beginning of a new zep/odos, within 
the strophe. Premising that, syntactically, 
the participial clause is very like a relative 
clause in effect, we now proceed to examine 
a choric passage on these principles, looking 
for (a) a closing cadence, (6) occurrence of 
either relative pronoun or participle at the 
beginning of a zepiodos. Take 0.7’. 1186 -— 


> . ms 

im yeveat Bpordav, 

@s bpas loa Kat TO py 

dev Cioas evapo. 
ems Oro R } 

TUs yap, Tis avnp Eov 
may p ; 

TAS EvOalmovias Peper 

nv lal a 

7] TOTOUTOV O@oV OoKELV 
Sactrt tkas eB 

kal do€avr’ amoxNtvat ; 


1190 


TOV GOV ToL Tapdoeyy exw, 
TOV Gov dalpova, TOV Gov, @ 
TAdpwwv Oiduroda, Bpotav 
ovdev paxapilo 
ant. 1195 doris Kad’ trepBodav 
Tokevoas expatnoe TOV 
mavT evoatpwoves 6A Pov, 
® Zed, xara pe bbicas 
Tay yapwWovexa TapOevov 
Xeno poder, Oavarwv 8 éua 
1200 xdpa ripyos dvéora, 
€€ ov kal BacwWeds Kader 
€0S Kal TH peyioT ert 
pans tats peydNatow ev 
OnBaocw avdccor. 
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Here lines ending in...... _v —A lead 
up to a final x@Aov with the ending __ - _v 
or _4JJ \ _A. Inthe strophe the 2nd and 


3rd zepiodos begin with the beginning of a 
new sentence, so that there is no syntactical 
criterion — for, considering the frequency 
with which the Greek poets carry the sense 
over a iunctura, it would perhaps be rash to 
say that a full stop afforded even a slight 
presumption that there was a metrical break 
at the place. But in the antistrophe the 
second zepiodos opens with a participle, the 
third with a relative pronoun, and the sec- 
tions which we have now obtained are sym- 
metrical enough: numbering the xa, we 
have 3: 4:4, or 3:4:3+1, if we prefer 
to isolate the ‘clausula’ or last x@Aov, as 
belonging at once to the strophic whole and 
to the last zepiodos. Schmidt arrives—by 
processes which it is perhaps hardly worth 
while to examine, in view of the results 
they lead to—at the division 4 : 4 : 3, so 
that the first zepiodos ends with the lne 
tis ydp, tis avip tA€ov and the second with 
Tov gov Tor mwapadeyp exov (Jebb, ‘ Metr. 
Anal.’ to Oed. Tyr.). 

Eur. Jon, 452 f., is a system which yields 
satisfactory results, when it is analyzed by 
the help of these eriteria. The zep/odo. con- 
sist of x@Aa of the following length: 3, 4, 
2,4, 3,4. The last 4 «GAa are to be re- 
garded as a short zviyos, which serves as a 
sort of larger clausula to the whole system. 
Thus there is a perfect symmetry :— 


3 4 2 4 3 + 4 
Many other lyrics in tragedy fall into equally 
intelligible and effective groups: and if it 
were to appear that there are many which 
do not yield results so obvious, the validity 
of the method would not be disproved. It 
is not necessary to suppose that, unless the 
principle of composition was a hard and fast 
rule from which no poet might depart in 
any piece, it cannot have existed at all. In 
some cases the ends of groups may have 
been marked by musical effects only, effects 
which it is now impossible to recover. At 
all events, if the criteria proposed do fail 
us, we cannot with much confidence expect 
to be enlightened by a method which divides 
O. T. 1186 f. in the ratio 4: 4: 3. 

But the |prosecution of this subject in 
detail is of little interest for the ordinary 
student of Greek literature, who merely 
wishes to read Greek poetry with intelligent 
appreciation, not to study it as a professional 
scholar: for him it is enough to master the 
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outlines of metrical theory, and to become 
familiar in practice with the more obvious 
and simple metrical forms, and the places 
where they occur—such as the three fre- 
quently recurring clausulae specified above. 
The teaching of these elements would not be 
difticult or laborious if it were consistently 
pursued from the first, and made to in- 
variably accompany all reading of Greek 
lyrics in schools. It is when it comes late 
that it seems formidable and repellent— 
when habits of unmetrical and meaningless 
pronunciation have been formed, and when 
much lee-way has to be made up, ground 
having to be covered rapidly because it had 
been neglected before. It may be objected 
that schoolboys have no spare energy or 
spare power of memory for an extra subject 
like this. But is it so certain that any such 
burden would be imposed? At all events 
there would be a decided gain to set against 
it—that poetry read would be remembered 
much more easily: a great deal would fix 
itself in the careful reader’s memory, without 
any special effort at all. Further, some 
little saving could probably be effected with 
advantage in other directions. The old 
technical terminology for the lyric metres 
of Catullus and Horace might to a large 
extent be dispensed with. The metres of 
these poets would become more intelligible 
if simply brought into connection with some 
elementary Greek types. This brings us 
back to a point already insisted upon—the 
importance of historical order in dealing 
with the various forms of a measure. How, 
for example, is the metre of Catullus’ Atys 
to be explained by itself 1 We must go back 
to Greek prototypes. And here, as always, 
the teacher would have to distinguish what 
it was necessary to know for the literary 
student, and what has only a special and 
theoretical interest. In this case, he would 
explain the nature of ‘Ionic’ verse —a 
measure which, with the dochmius, it would 
probably be well to treat apart from the 
three classes of metre above defined, ex- 
plaining that its exact musical structure is 
not known with any degree of certainty. 
He would explain, then, that the essential 
feature of it was a strong stress on the third 
of four syllables (that is, supposing him to 
be dealing with Ionic a minori, the form 
most common in extant literature), and he 
would point to Anacreon’s lyrics— 
/ 
hép’ twp, pep’ olvov & zat 


and to Aeschylus, who according to the 
scholia on the Prometheus became familiar 
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with the measure through Anacreon’s visit 
to the court of Pisistratus, 
Hf 
petapavOdvovca 8 vuvov 
or 
He vtal / 
votious éreyEa Tayats, 
connecting with this, in the next place, the 
normal [onie which Anacreon has as a 
© clausula ’— 
aye Sntre pyxed’ ottw 
TaTdy Te KadaAnTO 
SKvbucyv moow rap’ olvey 
pedetapev, GANG KaXots 
yvo-leyy = - 
umomlvovtes ev vpvous 
and which in the Persae is continuous— 
TeTepaxev pev & TepaerToAs Hon K.T.A.y 


and finally pointing out, with the help of 
the surviving Greek line 
TadXat pentpos dpeins piddcbupcroe dpomddes, 
that what Catullus has is a combination of 
the broken and the normal Tonie— 
/ / ‘ 


I 


— nN 


super alta vectus Atys| celeri rate maria.! 


This is only one example out of many. 
Most lyric measures could be treated in the 
same way, and the real effect of Catullus’ 
or Horace’s forms would be much better 
understood by contrast with what had_pre- 
ceded them in Greece-—how, for instance, 
Horace imparted Roman ‘gravitas’ to the 
Alcaic stanza by two changes, making the 
spondee or heavy trochee regular in the 


1 For the 70s of the measure, it is in its general 


effect a trochaic dipody unhinged or thrown out of 


balance by a strong stress on one half of it : there- 
fore adapted to express mental disturbance: and 
hence constantly associated with the eestatie worship 
of Cybele and Dionysus—being, for example, the 
metre of most of the lyrics in the Bucchae. 


second place (_! _. __)—a form perhaps 
suggested by the Pindaric ‘epitritus’—and 
having ‘diaeresis’ in the middle of the 
verse where Alcaeus had none, 


Xeyave poxGedbvres peyddw pada, 


this effect being somewhat akin to the 
juxtaposition of two «dda in the elegiac 
‘pentameter’; while in Sapphic verse he 
introduced an effect akin to the hexametric 
linking of two groups by ‘ caesura’ (...‘ nivis 
atque dirae,’ a word beginning in the middle 


v 


of the dactyl, -»-- + vv -» -»). 

All these are very familiar facts, of which, 
as facts, no scholar or teacher requires to be 
reminded. What its perhaps not altogether 
superfluous to insist upon, is the selection or 
discrimination of those facts which might 
be taught easily and with advantage. Per- 
haps it is sanguine to expect that a new 
impulse would be given to the study of 
Greek poetry, and a new attraction added to 
it. But the experiment might at least be 
tried. 

At present metrical matters are often 
spoken of as a very recondite and special 
study, more so even than palaeography. It 
is difficult to see any justification for this. 
Palaeography may be taken on trust by the 
ordinary student. For the constitution of 
the text, he may, reasonably and without 
material loss, rely upon some editor who is 
known to be sound and careful. But he 
cannot read a line of poetry with any ap- 
proximation to the effect originally intended 
by the poet unless he knows something of 
metre. ‘True, the most advanced metrician 
probably falls short of being able to repro- 
duce or reconstruct the exact scheme which 
Aeschylus or Pindar intended. But it is at 
least certain that Greek lyrics were not pro- 
nounced as if they were English prose. 


W. R. Harpe. 





NOTES ON EARLY ATHENIAN HISTORY. 


I.—Tue Councin: épérar AND vavKpapot. 


Att students of Greek history are aware 
that much ingenuity has been expended on 
attempts to reconstruct the pre-Solonian 
constitution of Athens. One of the most 
important points debated has been the ques- 
tion what was the nature of the Council 
which undoubtedly always existed, and what 


were its relations to the later Council of the 
Areopagus. Several elaborate theories as to 
this have been constructed: the most. brilli- 
ant and most popular is that of Lange: it 
has been adopted wholly or in part by nearly 
all later writers. 

He maintains! that the éférac mentioned 


1 Abh. d. k. Sachs. Gesellschaft a, Wissenschaften 
17. Leipzig. 1879, 
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in the laws of Draco were members of the 
Council of the Areopagus ; the number fifty- 
one he explains by the supposition that the 
Council consisted of sixty members : nine of 
them were the nine Archons, the remainder 
were called édéerax. The Archons were 
selected from the members of the Council ; 
the members of the Council were divided 
equally among the four Ionic tribes. The 
name éerys he derives from ézt and érys. 
This hypothesis he supports by analogy 
with the Spartan yepovoia which consisted of 
twenty-eight yepovresand two Baoureis. 

I do not wish to criticise this theory at 
length: I will in this place content myself 
with pointing out that there is no authority 
at all for the statement that the nine 
Archons were elected from members of the 
Council ; this however is essential to the 
whole. The analogy with Sparta is a very 
unsafe one, the twostates are in every way 
unlike one another. The derivation of the 
word éderys is at the best very doubtful. 

Besides the Council of sixty Lange supposes 
that there was also a Council of 300, chosen 
seventy-five from each tribe and twenty-five 
from each Phratria. This is the body of 
300 which tried the murderers of the 
Cylonians and was set in power by 
Cleomenes. 

Lange is followed by Phillipi! ; Gilbert 
and Busolt accept his exposition with more 
or less reserve. His theory has very nearly 
driven out of the field that of Wecklein: he 
maintains? that before Solon there was a 
place of judgment on the Areopagus but no 
Council of the Areopagites. The eférau in 
the early times judged in all the courts, but 
had no dutiesas a Council. The king how- 
ever was helped and advised in the govern- 
ment by the vavkpapo. who formed a kind of 
Council. 

Others have attempted to show that the 
fifty-one éférar were really identical with the 
vavkpapor; there were added to the forty- 
eight vavcpapou three e&yynrat. 

I propose now to examine the grounds for 
the two theories by which it 1s maintained 
that the old Council at Athens was identical 
with (a) the éférat, (8) the vavkpapo. If, as 
I hope, I can show that there is really no 
evidence for either, I shall then in a later 
paper discuss what positive evidence we have 
as to the constitution of the Council. 

a. eperar ; 

In both theories there is one common 
characteristic. They are an attempt to re- 
1 Der Arcopag und die Epheten. Berlin. 1874. 

2 Sitzungsberichte d. k. Bayer. Gesell. d. Wissen- 
schaften. III. Munich, 1878, 
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construct the constitution for a period 
concerning which there is really hardly any 
evidence. Hence, though they cannot be 
proved, it is nearly as difficult to disprove 
them. We know so little about Athens 
before Solon that there is scarcely any 
arrangement of which we can positively say 
it could not have existed. Al I can attempt 
to do is to show that there is no evidence ; 
that both hypotheses are so evidently with- 
out support that they may safely be disre- 
garded. In order to do so T must begin by 
calling attention to the nature of our authori- 
ties. All criticisms must start from the 
fact that so far as we know there existed in 
antiquity no contemporary written record of 
any event at Athens before the time of 
Solon.? All statements of our authorities 
are eventually derived from the laws and 
poems of Solon. In the former were in- 
corporated some of the laws of Draco. Some 
of these laws were still in use (altered and 
revised) in the fourth century. I shall now 
-attempt to show that all statements with 
regard to the epérau are based eventually 
on these laws. If this can be done, it will 
follow that, as the é¢éra: are only known 
from legal and judicial documents, we have 
no evidence at all and can have none for 
giving them any constitutional position 
outside the law-courts. 

I will now quote the authorities, which 
may be grouped in three divisions: (1) a law 
of Draco incorporated in the laws of Solon, 
(2) a single clause in one of Solon’s laws, 
(3) procedure in the law-courts of the fourth 
century. 


1. C.I.A. i. 61, part of the revision of the laws in 
409 B.c. Omitting the introductory formulae the 
decree runs : toy ApakovTos véuov Tou wept Tod pdvov 
avaypayavTwv of avaypapis Tay véuwy TapadaBovres 
Tapa Tov [kara mpuTavelay ypaumalrews THs BovAjs é 
oTnAn AOlyyn Kal KatabevTwy mpdabev THs oTOas THs 
BaciAelas. of S€ mwAntal amromobwodvTwr Kata Thy 
vouov. oi de “EAAnvotaplat ddvtwy Td apydtpiov. 

mpa@tos tkwy, Kal eau pH’ mpovolas xr[elvy tis 
Twa, pevyew. dijkaCew de Tors Baoidéas aitiav pdvov 
7 [edv ris airiarar thy Bov]Acvoavta: Tovs BE epéras 
diayvevat. 

The rest of the inscription is mutilated. Sufficient 
however remains to show that one of the laws of 
Demosthenes in Macartatum 57 is a copy of it. The 
law runs :— 

ay Be aideoacba Sey, cay wiv marhp H 7 adeAgds 7) 
vieis, mavras 7) Toy KwAVOVTa KpaTeir...... éay 5€ TOUTwY 
undels }, Krelvy 8 &kwv, yv@or 8 of mevrqKovra Kal els 
[iH] of eperar &xovTa Kreivar, eoécOwy Sexa ol ppdtepes 
eav OeAwar TovTovs Se of mevthKovta Ka els 
aipelobwv. «al of mpdrepoy xrelvavtes ev tHdE TO 
Oecu@ evexéo Ow, 

The following law in Dem. in Aristocratem 37 











3 I do not refer in this statement to the avaypaph 
of the Archons. 
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seems to be copied from the same @eouds of Dracon : 
gay d€ Tis Toy avdpopdvoy KTElvy 7 altios 7 Pdvov, 
amexduevov ayopas epopias Kal @PAwy Kal iepay 
-Audixtuovixay, Sonep Tov AOnvaioy Krelvavta, ev ToIs 
ators evéxerOat’ diayiyvaokew be Tovs eperas. 

A good deal of the law still remains indecipherable. 
As to the text; alter xparetv in L. 2 there are 
some words in the inscription omitted in the 
Demosthenes quotation. in L.4 7 of eperax ; it has been 
pointed out that the # is probably a false copy of the 
text. The transcriber did not understand the HOI 
which he read 7 of instead of of This cannot be 
now read on the stone. L. 4 éoéo@wy Sexa. Demo- 
sthenes reads aidecéoOwy 5¢. L. 5 tovrous déx.7.A. The 
MS. reads rovros, the stone is here of no use, the 
restoration rovrous is adopted by most scholars. 

Pollux. viii. 125 has 

epéra: Toy wey apiOudy eis Kal mevTHKOVTA, Apakwy 
8 avrovs Karéotyncev apiotivdny aipebevtas. \t has 
been suggested that this notice is taken indirectly 
from this law, which Pollux has interpreted as did 
the transcribers as though the apiotivdny aipedevtas 
refers to the épera:. 

2. Next in importance are two quotations from 
Solon. 

Plutarch, Solon 19. 

ativewy Soot Bryno Hoav, mply % Sddwva Gptar, 
emitiwous elvartAhy boot ef Apelou maou 7) Oot ek TAY 
égerav 4 ex mputavetov xatabdixacbevtes tmd Tay 
Bactréwy emt hove h cpayaiow h em Tupavvids Epevyov 
dre 6 Becpds epavn obec. 

Andocides, de Mysteriis 78 : a passage in the decree 
of Patrocleides is obviously founded on this. 

mAnv dréaa ev oTHAais yéyparTa Tay pH evOade 
pewdvrov, h e& “Apelov mayou } Tay epetay 7) Ex 
mputavetou 4H AcAgiviov edikacOn 7 o4d TAY BactAéwr, 
i) em) dbvp tis éott Huynh, 7) Bavatos Kareyvao8n, 7} 
opayevat 7 Tupavvots. 

It is probable that neither version gives the exact 
text of the law ; in Andocides it is very probable, 
as Wecklein suggests, that the # before im) tay 
Bacikéwy and perhaps before én) pdvq are due to care- 
less reading of the stone, as in the inscription before 
quoted. 

Though the text is not quite certain we have these 
two fragments of the laws of Solon referring to the 
épéra:; one of these is taken from the laws of 
Draco. 

3. Besides these there are a number of passages in 
ancient authors describing more or less fully the five 
courts for bloodshed which had continued to exist 
from the time of Draco. Of these the most impor- 
tant are Dem. in Aristocr. 24 ete., 65 etc. and Aristotle 
’A@. mod. 57. Both describe these courts as they 
were in the fourth century ; both are founded on the 
contemporary laws, and to a great extent consist of 
quotations from them. ‘These laws are the laws of 
Draco as preserved and imodified by Solon, and 
again revised in 409 and perhaps later. 

In Demosthenes the épéra: are spoken of as still 
judging in certain of their courts. They were pro- 
bably also mentioned in Aristotle, but an unfortunate 
lacuna leaves this doubtful. 

Almost all other accounts of the éepéra: in the 
lexicographers ete. are from one of these sources ; 
they are based either on the laws of Solon, or the 
accounts in Aristotle and Demosthenes of the proce- 
dure in the 4th century. The following are the 
most important passages :— 

Harpocration s.v. epérat, of Sind Covtes Tas ed’ 
aivati Kpicets em madAadlw Kal éml mputavel Kal emt 
Acrguivi kat ev ppeatT@ eperat exadovyTo. 
and again :-— 

éml madAadig. Anuocbevns ev TO xaTa ApioroKpa- 


a 


tous. Oikacthpidy éotiv ovTw Kadovuevoy ws kal 
*ApiotoTeAns ev “AOnvalwy moArtela, ev @ did Covow 
axoustou pdvov kai BovAcioews of EpeTat. 

He adds an account of the origin of the court, 
which he attributes to the robbery of the Palladium 
from Agamemnon by Demophon on the return from 
Troy. Fifty Athenians and fifty Argives were judges. 
obs e@étas exdAecay mapa Td map’ dupotepwy epeOivat 
avtois Ta THS Kploews. This, as we learn from 
Eustathius, comes from Kleidemos. 

Pollux 177 etc. describes the Athenian d:cacrjpia, 
then says :— 

epéra: Toy wev GpOudy els kal mevTHKovTa. Apaxwy 
B avrovs katéatycev apiorivony aipebévras. edlxaCov de 
rois €’ alas diwxomevors ev Tois mevTe Sikacrapiors. 
Sérwv 8 avtots mpookateotyce Thy ek “Apelov maryou 
BovAny. Kara pixpdy d€ KaTeyeAdoen Td) Tay epeTay 
dicacrhptov. Soxovor 5° wvoudabar 671 mpdTepoy Tov 
Bacithéws Tous er akovaly pdve kpivouevous ekeTaCovTos 
6 Apdkwy tots epétats mapédwke Thy Kplow, epeotmor 
amd Tov BaciAcws meTOInKas. 

The first part of this seems to be from Draco’s 
law. 

Photius and Suidas have :— 

epérar. tvdpes ottiwes mepudyres edlxaov. epeTae 
BE eKANOnoay Hrot Ste em) aluati €dixaCov Hrot UT Epeois 
map aitav ov divarat eis AAO dixagrhpioy yiyvecbat 
TOUTEGTLY EKKANTOS. 
and also :— 

tivdpes bmep én yeyovdres kal dpiota BeBiwkevat 
SmdAnWw Exovtes ot Kal Tas povikas dikas edikaCov. 

The statement of age is new. &piora BeBiwxevar 
imdaAnl éxovres is a paraphrase of the apiorivdny 
aipebevtes of Pollux. 

Timaeus. Lex. Platonicwm. 

epérat mevrqkovta elow ovTor of am) Apdxovtos 
mepl pdvov dikaCovtes Kpitat. 

The only passages in fact which appear to be due 
to any other source, are the following: 
Frag. Hist. Grascorum. 1. p. 

Maxemus : 

ex yap Tay evvéa Kabiorapevev apxdvTay 'APjynot 
tous Apeomayitas tet cuvioctavat dikagtas, Bs pnow 
*AvBpotiwy ev devtépa Tay *ATOiduv. torepov di 
TAEovey yéyoven 7 cE Apelou mayou BovAn: TouTeaTw ef 
avdpav TepipaverTepwv mevthkovTa Kal Evds. 

G. Pachym. ék tay évvéa kafiotapevay apxdvTav 
"AOhvnow eer Tovs “Apeowayiras elvat, av aprOuds cis 
éva kal mevThKoVTG emoTOUTO. 

The passages are confused and inconsistent ; we 
get however a clear distinction between *Apeowayirat 
dicacrat and % ef Apeloumdyov Bovdy. The dixactat 
would be the wevrqxovta xa) eis. The only part of 
the statement which is new is that the d:cao7ai were 
taken éx T@v evvéa Kabiotauevwy apxdvtwy. It is at 
least very probable that this is a mistake of the 
transcriber and that the whole clause ran é& avépav 
mepipaveotaray mevrjKovta kat évds Tos Apeowayitas 
Z5er cvveotdvat StxacrTas, Yorepov be TAclovay yeyovev 
4 e& Apetou méyou Bovat, ex Tay evyéa KabioTanern 
apxovTay. 

1 do not wish however to press this: there is 
nothing in itself improbable that the jurors—the 
éérai—should be chosen from among those who had 
been Archons. The passage may be taken to prove 
that the épéra: were drawn from the same class as 
the Bova afterwards: it does not show that the 
épéra: as a body were identical with the Bovan. 


394 from S. 


Tt is clear then that with this one doubt- 
ful exception all accounts of the éderar can 
be traced back to these laws. The state- 
ments are on the whole simple and consistent. 
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What we learn from them is that in the time 
of Draco the verdict in certain cases was 
given not by the Archons but by a body of 
fifty-one éperat; the Bactdevs presided in the 
court and introduced the case, the épérac 
gave the decision. Solon decided that in 
cases of wilful murder the members of the 
Council of the Areopagus should take the 
place of the éera: ; for other cases of blood- 
shed the name of éféra: was preserved to 
later times. Besides this nothing else what- 
ever was known or is known about them. 
The statement is found in some writers that 
they were introduced by Draco ; this is not 
an authentic statement, it is only a hasty 
deduction from the fact that Draco in his 
laws regulates their procedure. 

Tf however instead of going outside the 
evidence we examine it, we find that it tells 
us a good deal. The evidence is entirely 
legal: it comes entirely from codes of law: 
it is occupied simply with judicial procedure. 
Draco decreed that certain suits should be 
decided by fifty-one éférar; these held 
exactly the same position as the dixacrat in 
later times. The Bacwrevs presided, the 
éférar found the verdict. The édperar do not 
appear as an independent corporation with 
judicial power, but as assistants to the 
magistrate: they are jurors. Why should 
we suppose that they ever were anything 
more than this? There is no evidence of 
any kind, except an improbable etymology, 
for supposing that the épérat had any exis- 
tence outside the court of the Pacers. 
Draco, as we know, codified the law, he wrote 
out the rules of procedure. Among these 
one was that in cases of bloodshed a man 
should be tried by a jury of fifty-one; the 
jurors were called épéra. In later times 
they were called dixaorae. Substitute for 
the word épéra the word dicaorat and in 
every place where it occurs the latter word 
will be equally appropriate. The whole 
attempt to make of the édérau a council or 
poard has no support. It is of course possi- 
ble that the éférac were chosen from among 
members of the Areopagus ; it is indeed pro- 
bable that they were : but even if this was the 
case it would be as gratuitous toidentify the 
fifty-one éférar with the Council, as it would 
be to identify the recuperatores at Rome 
(who were Senators) with the Senate. 

Lange’s theory arises from an attempt to 
explain the number fifty-one. As he justly 
says, ‘it has no connection with any of the 
known divisions of the Athenian people in 
the preSolonian period.’ It is however 
important to remember that it is very 
similar to the numbers of the dicactac at 
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Athens in later times. If we find fifty-one 
edérar and later 201 dixkacrat we cannot 
separate the two numbers: the fifty-one 
éférar must have been the model of the 201, 
501, 1001, diacrad. The question is: Are we 
to explain the number fifty-one on the same 
principle as the later 2011 Is it simply 
chosen arbitrarily as the nearest odd number 
to some round number, or is there some 
special historical cause for it? A positive 
answer cannot yet be given. 

As to the class from whom the édérac 
were chosen, we have the doubtful authority 
of Androtion for the statement that the 
Suxacral of “Apeorayirat, 7.€. ot épérar, were 
chosen from those who were Archons. If 
this is true, and we are not justified in 
rejecting it, then it follows that whenever a 
murder case had to be tried the Bacired’s 
had to form a court of fifty-one from among 
the ex-Archons, just as at Rome the Praetor 
has to select judices from the Senators. 
The jurors were in this case also probably 
members of the Council; it is necessary 
however again to insist on the fact that this 
is quite a different thing from any judicial 
activity of the Council itself; nor does it 
imply that the éérac formed a council, or 
had any corporate existence outside the 
law-court. Solon made an important 
change in allowing all citizens to sit ina 
dixacrypiov. From this time the name is 
changed ; the word édérat is only used of 
the old established courts, even in one 
of them, that év "Apetw Ilayw, the council as 
a whole henceforth took the place of the 
fifty-one who had before satas jurors. How 
the éérac were appointed for the other 
courts of bloodshed we do not know ; from 
Ar. ’A@. Tod. 57 it is extremely probable that 
the épérarwere chosen as were the other dixac- 
zaiby lot. If the reading of Aaxévres [eperar] 
be right, it would be sufficient to show that 
there was no essential difference between a 
ducacrjs and an éferys; the juror in one 
court was called by one name and in another 
by another. 

We may if this view be correct absolutely 
put aside all thought of the é#éracin dealing 
with the Athenian Constitution; they 
belong purely to legal history. This is the 
reason why they are not mentioned in the 
’AOnvaiwv Modureta. As the first instance in 
history of trial by jury they are of the 
greatest interest ; it is a mistake to obscure 
this by attributing to them other functions. 
The account given by our authorities is 
simple and intelligible ; there is no reason 
for supplanting them by any elaborate 
theory for which there can be no evidence, 
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B. vadxpapor. 

We may then reject the identification of 
the éférac with the old Council at Athens ; 
we must now consider Wecklein’s theory 
that the vavxpapor formed a sort of council 
to the King and Archons. Asis well known, 
the only support for it is a single passage in 
Herodotus.'| Speaking of the conspiracy of 
Cylon the historian says: tovtovs dvirrace 
pev ol TpuTavies TOV VavKpdpwr, ol wep Eevewov 
tore Tas AOyvas. This statement has natur- 
ally caused much difficulty ; a few authors 
have based on it the theory of a council of 
vavkpapot; others have more wisely almost 
entirely disregarded it. It is not however 
satisfactory to have to put aside a deliberate 
statement of Herodotus, and there is, I think, 
a simple explanation of the expression. 

We have besides the chapter of Herodotus 
an account of the conspiracy of Cylon by 
Thueydides.2, He says nothing about the 
vavkpapo. at all, but says: tore d€ Ta woAA 
Tov ToATiKOY of evvea apxovTes Expaccor. 
This is generally supposed to be a deliberate 
correction of Herodotus. There is however 
in Thucydides an expression which explains 
how it is that the vavkpapor have got into the 
other account. Thucydides says that when 
the alarm was sounded the people ¢Bonéycav 
Tavonpel ex Tov aypov, 7.e. all the villagers 
from Attica came to help against the tyrants. 
Now in the time before Cleisthenes the 
smallest local division of Attica was the 
vavkpapia: it was a financial unit and ap- 
parently also a military unit. Each vavxpapia 
had to supply two im7e?s and perhapsa ship ; 
direct taxation when levied was levied ac- 
cording to vavkpapia. Cleisthenes after- 

LeHerenve (ie 
* Thue. i, 126. 
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wards substituted organisation by Demes 
for that by vavxpapia. A vavepapia was 
was then almost certainly a collection of 
men living in the same place, forming a unit 
for financial and military purposes. When 
then all the Athenians trooped into Athens 
they would come in their vavkpapiar; the 
members of each vavxpapta would march in 
together and bivyouac together and would 
be under the leadership of their vav«papos. 
This is the only way to explain how the 
vavkpaptar have got into the story at all; the 
coming in wavdnpel x Tv dypdv is the same 
as coming in Kata vavKpapias. 

Tt does not at all follow that Herodotus 
is right in saying that at this time oi zputdves 
Tov vavKpdpwv evenov Tas ’Afavas. He may 
have made a mistake. It is however some- 
thing to be able to show that his mistake 
naturally arises from the fact that at this 
crisis the vavkpaptar had an unusual impor- 
tance. Whether the expression zpuravies 
TOV vavKpdpwv is simply a mistake for vav- 
KpapLov and is identical with vavKpapot, or 
whether there really were some leaders 
chosen from among the vavxpapot, we have no 
means of determining ; whateyer is the truth 
as to this, in neither case is there any reason 
to suppose a permanent government of 
Athens by a council of vavxpapo : an organi- 
sation by vavxpapia: of the militia called out 
for a sudden emergency is all that is neces- 
sary. 

We may then I think put aside all thought 
of édérat or vavxpapor in attempting to paint 
a picture of the early Council which probably 
existed at Athens. I hope in another paper 
to be able to discuss what other evidence 
there is on the constitution of this Council. 

J. W. Hrapiam, 





EUR. 


By sijra, Oupe, a avy epyaon Tade. 
€acov airods, @ tTddav: petra Téekvov. 
exel pel” ypav Cavres edppavorci ce. 


TuEsE lines have been universally re- 
garded as forming a portion of Medea’s 
farewell to her infant sons. In them the 
mother is recognized as revolting for the 
second time from her plan to slay her inno- 
cent babes, and the whole passage, accord- 
ing to the ordinary rendering, might be 
analyzed thus: (1) Medea’s resolve to 
murder her children (ll. 1019-—1039) ; (2) 
change of resolve and determination to 
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MEDEA, 1056—1058. 


spare them (1040—1048); (3) return to 
former purpose of slaying them (1049— 
1055); (4) second repentance and change of 
ate (1056—5d8) ; (5) final return to 
original design (1059—to end of passage). 
There is, no doubt, great beauty and truth- 
fulness to nature in thus depicting the 
mother’s double recoil from the slaughter of 
her children, but the passage in question as 
it stands presents great difficulties, and 
after a careful study of it I cannot but 
believe that this idea, however beautiful, of 
passion’s double victory over that most 
obstinate of foes, a mother’s love, never 
r 
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belonged to Euripides, but that the lines in 
question (1056—58) were originally given 
to the chorus and read thus : 





Rel gc: ene . 
pi Onra Odpa, py avy epydon TOE. 
b f 
€amov autos, ® TuAav* petoat TEKVOV. 
. ee : rn 
erel pel? ypuav COvres eivppavovat oe. 


As will be observed, only three slight 
changes have been made, @umé into Oipa, 
rade to rode, and exei to evel, and by these 
emendations the otherwise obscure line 
1058 has been rendered completely intelli- 
vible. Medea has just fully and finally 
determined not to yield to her own timidity 
and tenderness of heart. She has bidden 
those present who were unworthy (or un- 
willing) to attend her sacrifice (Ovuara) to 
keep away, when most naturally the chorus 
exclaims in answer to this direct address 
to themselves: ‘ Let there be no sacrifice, 
we pray thee ; do thou not do this thing. 
Let the boys live, O wretched one, and 
spare thy children, since living here with us 
(in Corinth) they will rejoice thy heart.’ 
Medea then in accordance with her set 
resolve answers passionately : ‘Nay, by the 
avenging powers below, I shall never leave 
my children here (in Corinth) to suffer 
insult at my enemies’ hands. They must 
die.’ In favour of my emendation, I may 
add : 

(1) This interference on the part of the 
chorus conforms exactly with the pu2) tpoBaty 
of line 907, the py réxva dovetons of 855 
and the azevvérw trade of 813. 
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(2) Oda well ve-echoes the @vpacw of line 
1054, and éo7w may be’ easily understood ; 
or we may regard it with rode as the object 
of epydon, epyalopar being used like épdw or 
peCw in the sense of ‘ performing’ a sacrifice. 
I might even suggest 6de in place of @iya. 

(3) The earnest entreaty py dra, ‘1 pray 
thee,’ and the expression 4 raAav are both 
better suited to the chorus than to Medea 
(cf. ll. 990 and 436). 7adav for radawa, 
mase. for fem., is frequently found (ef. Ar. 
Ran. 559). 

(4) éxe?, in 1058, could only refer to 
Athens where Medea purposed going, but 
the three following lines show that Medea 
rejects the thought not of leaving them in 
Athens, but Corinth. 

(5) The occurrence of judy with o¢ in the 
same line, both referring to Medea herself is 
scarcely allowable. Medea in this whole 
speech of hers has spoken of herself in the 
singular number only. 

I wonder indeed that the use of the pro- 
nouns alone in these lines has never before 
eonvinced any commentator of the propriety 
of transferring the three lines to the chorus. 
After all, do we lose much by making 
Medea renounce her resolve but once in- 
stead of twice? Is not the double victory 
over her own inward repugnance and the 
remonstrance of the chorus even more 
powerful and more dramatic 


K. E. Crospy. 


Princeton. 





ON THE USE OF zpodavetlev. 


Ir is stated in the dictionaries that 
Tpodavetlev, TpodaveraTys, Tpodavercp.0s Mean 
respectively ‘to lend before or first,’ ‘a first 
lender,’ ‘a previous loan.’ I shall en- 
deavour to show that this meaning is some- 
times excluded by the context and nowhere 
required. 

I begin with the examples cited in the 
Paris edition of Stephanus, and in Liddell 
and Scott. They are (1) Dio Cass. 51. 17 
Tos TE Tpodaveloaci TL TavTa amnAayy, (2) 
Lucian De Sacrif. c. 3 6 Xpvoys...... e7reLOn) 
dmpaxtos aryjer Tapa Tov Ayasejvovos, ws av 
Kal Tpodavetoas TO AtéAAwve Tiy Xap’ OuKaLo- 
Noyetrat Kal drautel THY Gpousnv Kal povoY OvK 
évedita (L. and 8. give this reference as 
illustrating the middle; Jacobitz in his 
critical preface mentions no variant, and 


mpodavetoas is given in the Index verborum 
ac phrasium Luciani published by Reitz in 
1746, the ultimate source of most of the 
quotations from Lucian in our dictionaries), 
(3) Plut. Per. ec. 13 4 yap & 7 zoveiv 
ebxépea Kal taxvrys ovk evriOnor Bapos epyw 
povynov ovd€ KaNovs axpiBeav: 6 8 cis THY 
yeverw TO TOvH TpodavecHets Xpovos ev 7H) 
cwrnpla Tov yevopevov THv ioxdv azodidwow. 
I submit that in these three passages the 
notion of a ‘previous loan’ is otiose and 
inapt, I should even have said imposssible, 
had not so many distinguished scholars 
acquiesced in this translation. But surely 
no one will tolerate a temporal reference of 
apo in a fourth passage which L. and 8. 
mention as ‘Inser. in Newton’s Halicarn.’ 
but do not quote. The inscription will be 
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found in the History of Discoveries ut 
Halicarnassus, Cnidus and Branchidae, 1. 
2. p. 689. Sir C. Newton found it at 
Halicarnassus and treats ib asa decree of 
the Halicarnassians: I do not know on 
what grounds M. Dareste (Bul/. de Corr. 
Hell. iv. p. 341) assigns it to Cnidus. The 
passages pertinent to the enquiry are these : 
1. 3 sqq. drws av ot mpodavetoavtes cis TV 
otouv iv 6 djuos avatiOnot TO ’AroANWVE Kal 
Bactret Irohepaiy avepot Gow raow, TOUS 
e€etactus ep @ ov av owvredco Oy) 7) grou, boot av 
mpodavetrwow atoKka py) €\acoov 7) 7) ¢', dvaypda- 
War aitov Ta dvomata ev TH mapaordoe Ts 
oroas marpurrt, Tpooypayarras 6 Ort olde COwkav 
TO Snmy a ATOKA XPmpaTa eis THY KaTarKEUTV TS 
oToas, I 9 Oras Oy av Kopicwvrar ol Tpo- 
davevorat, Topous vroKketo Oar auTots k.7.X. It 
should be added that the revenues which 
are to form the security are already mort- 
gaged, so that the translation ‘first lenders’ 
is here singularly inappropriate. This in- 
seription indicates the significance of the 
compound ; zpo is ‘ forward’ and zpodaveiCew 
is ‘to make an advance.’ But this is not 
all: the word appears to have acquired the 
sense of ‘lending without interest.’ To 
prove this with absolute certainty is difficult, 
but the following passages appear to point 
to this conclusion. In the decree of Stra- 
tocles in honour of Lycurgus, Ps.-Plut. V7. 
x. Or. 852 B we find wodAa dé TGv idtwrdv dua 
miatews aBov kal mpodaveicas [Kal] is Tovs 
THs TOAEws Kalpo’s Kal Tov Onpwov TA TaVTA 
éfaxooi. Kal wevtyKovta TdAavta. U. Kohler 
in Hermes i. (1866) p. 314 set beside this 
two fragments from an inscription found in 
1864, which deals with Lycurgus’ adminis- 
tration, rplodcdavacpeva ééa..., now CLA. 
ii, 162. ¢. 7, and .. NaktiKov eis Ta Tpoded- 
[avecpeva, ib. ec. 9, and concluded that 
Lyeurgus had been able to borrow money 
for state purposes from private persons 
without security and probably without 
interest. The language of the Athenian 
decree as reported by Pseudo-Plutarch is 
not as appropriate as that of the decree of 
the Halicarnassians, since persons who trust 
their money so unreservedly to a minister 
of finance seem to have a better claim to 
the title rpodaveorad than the official who 
converts it to the public service, and the 
example of Halicarnassus inspires some 
doubt about the absence of security. The 
absence of interest on the other hand 
appears essential and suits excellently the 
use of the word in ’A6. Hod. c. 16 Kat &) 
Kal Tots dropois mpocdaverle Xpypata mpos Tas 
epyacias. IL take this opportunity of 
retracting my conjecture zpooedavele ‘ he 
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also lent money,’ which rested on the belief 
that mpodaveiCew meant ‘lend beforehand ’ 
and was consequently unsatisfactory. The 
inscription C.LG@. 27176 add. (=2700e) 
cited by L. and 8. for zpodaverojos probably 
recorded a loan on terms similar to those 
granted at Halicarnassus ; note |. 7, zpoo- 
ddov | Snpociwv brroKeyper| wy, and there is not 
the least ground for assuming that- the 
words in 1. 11 zpodaverpots idiwy Tav tel p.... 
must mean ‘previous loans.’ That this is 
not necessarily the force of the compound 
is indicated by the analogy of rpoypyois and 
mpoxpnoba. See the examples collected by 
Kumanudis in his Suwvaywyi Accéwy ’“AOjoav- 
ptotov, e.g. C.L.G. 2927 oirwvicavra..... 
Kal mpoxpyoavta ex Tov idtwy Tiv TEYprY TOD 
ciTov Kal Tas yevomevas pexpu(s) evade bararas 
macas, and Movs. x. BiBr. evayy. =x: Zmipvy 
1878, p. 95 ToANGKLs 7 wove «is Tas xpetas 
TOV KaipOV KEXapLopevov Kal TpoxpHcELs Arr 
cavra, and compare Bekk. An. G'r. I. 472. 
adoppn idlws mapa “Artixots 1 epee 
(zpdcod0s 1) iv viv modXNot mpoxpeay Kal 
evOnxyny eyovow. 

There remains a sense of zpodaveorys 
which may prove to have a different history. 
In the accounts of the ieporowd of Delos 
of the year when Demares was archon (180 
B.C. according to M. Homolle, Archives 
de UIntendance sacrée & Délos, p. 142) 
published in the Bull. de Corr. Hell. vi. 
1882, there occur the words zpoxpyoapevor 
p- 25, 1. 208 and zpodaveorats ib. 1. 209. 
M. Homolle, 2d. p. 69, illustrates the latter 
word from two other Delian inscriptions, 
(1) the accounts of the teporo.ol of the year 
of Charilas (269 B.c., Archives p. 126), 1 
77—19 COaveicapev pyvos “ExatopBadvos TH 
Toke Kal mpodavectats (3 names) kal ava- 
8dxous (3 names) X X X xara ovyypapiy TH 
map * (Exu]xvde KprroBovAov xeevny ri) wodet 
kal mpodaveratats (3 names) and (2) the 
accounts of the year of Sosisthenes (250 
B.C., Archives p. 130) 1. 120—121 édave(ca- 
pev pnvos Anvatdvos Kata Wydiopa tH Tod 
Kat mpodaveotats [rots BovA]evtais dpaypas 
X X X ént brobijKer tats tpocddors Tats Snp.o- 
cialis’ 4 ovyypady Tapa....... Further 
(Archives p. 137) he recognises as Delian an 
inseription C..G. 2953 6 attributed to 
Ephesus and corrects lines i1—12 thus: 
Totro edaveia(a)ev tH mode Klara [ro 
W[jdicpa tod Sypov Kal mpodavectais Tots 
Blov[A]evr[a]is rots elzt K]addd{ov]. In 
these three passages temple treasures are 
lent to the state and to zpodavecrat. What 
then is the meaning here of zpodaveorai? 
M. Homolle has answered this question in 
Bull. de Corr, Hell. vi. p. 69, and xiv. p. 
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439. I cannot do better than quote his 
words. ‘L’Etat doit fournir des garanties 
et de double maniére, par une hypothéque et 
par des cautions. Il engage les revenus 
publies et se fait représenter par des 
répondants ; ces répondants sont de deux 
sortes: d’abord les zpodaverrai, qui signent 
le contrat et s’engagent comme s’ils emprun- 
taient eux-mémes, ensuite les dvadoxor, qui 
sont les cautions des rpodaveorat, et tiennent 
la place des éyyvyrai dans les contrats passés 
avec les particuliers. Les préts faits a 
Etat se distinguent de ceux qui se faisaient 
aux particuliers par leur courte durée : ce ne 
sont 4 proprement parler que des avances qui 
se réglent pour l’ordinaire dans le cours de 
lexercice, ou d’une année sur ]’autre...... Le 
remboursement est fait par les membres de 
conseil, comme aussi l’emprunt ctait con- 
tracté par eux, au nom de la ville; les 
ressources qui y sont affectées proviennent 
des impéts publics donnés en gage’ (/.c. xiv. 
p. 439 sqq.). Further, it is shown that 
there is no trace of interest. M. Homolle 
does not discuss the origin of this use of* 
mpodaveatys, nor does he state whether his 
interpretation is based simply on the pas- 
sages which I have quoted or finds support 
from the terms of the numerous unpublished 
financial documents of the temple, but if 
this explanation be accepted—and indepen- 
dent criticism is hardly possible until the 
whole body of Delian inscriptions is given 
to the world—these zpodavecrai must be 
persons who borrow for another. Although 
daveurtys never seems to mean ‘borrower’ 
and éxdaveoral (Ditt. SJ.G. 253. 38, cf. ib. 
233 passim) are officials appointed to invest 
public funds, still ypyorysis used for ‘ debtor’ 
as well as for ‘creditor’ and there is the 
valuable testimony of B.4.G. i. 192. 26 
Tpodaveatys’ 6 avti Tod daveilopevov ypado- 
pevos Ti dporoyiay. It is natural to ask if 
there is any example of zpodaveiLerba1, ‘ to 
borrow for another.’ Not, it would seem, in 
the Delian records. The inscription of the 
year of Demares (Bull. vi.) contains the 
verb zpoxpnobar ve. p. 8. ll. 24. 25 eecay 
eis TO Lepov Tapia KatBwv Kat Mvyowxdeidys «is 
arodocw TH OeG ov mpoexpyoato 4 Tots Eis 
Tous otepavous Tov Te Bacirel Puriir7w Kal Tov 
Bact Etpéve kat tov eis “Podov: p. 9. ll. 42. 
43 éfecay cis TO tepov tapiar Mevvddos xai 
Poxare’s Kata Tiv diaraéiv........ eis amodocw 
Tov mpoxpnobevtos cis Tols otepavovs TO 
Baortrtet Pitir7w Kat TO Baottet Macavvaca : 
p- 13.1 87 €ecav tapiat KatBwv cai Mvyor- 
kAeldns eis TO tepov, TO dwoTayev cis TAs EikOvas, 
ov Tpoexpycato 4 OAs THs Sobetons Swpeas 
tots AitwXots Kata. 70 Wijpiopa Tod dyj0ov H H 
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HH: ll. 89-90 record the payment of a 
second instalment of this debt. In these 
passages 7 7oAis mpoexpyoato plainly corre- 
sponds to 6 Geds rpoexpyoe TH TOAEL, SO that 
mpoxpyjoGa: will mean ‘to borrow without 
interest.’ There happens however to be an 
example of the middle zpodaveiLeofar in 
Attic, which has not yet, so far as I know, 
been explained with any clearness. I refer 
to Hyperides c. Dem. xii. (iv.) 27 sqq. Blass : 
(tocotrov katareppovynxey Anpoobevys tpav Kat 
TOV VOpwy) GaTE TO ev TPOTOV...... 6p.o| Noyetv 
pev eidnde|var ta yxpypatia aAAG| KaTaKe 
xppoba. avira tpiv mpodedavercpevos eis TO 
Oewpikov: Kal reptov Kvwoiwy Kal ot aor pitrou 
avTov EXeyov OTL dvayKacover Tov avOpwrov ot 
aitidpevot eis TO havepov eveyKely & ov Boverar 
Kal cimetv OTL TO Onpw mpodedav(e)iot{ar] Ta 
xpypara eis THY Stotknow. émetdy 8 dpa ot 
akovoavTes TOAAG paGAAov Ayavaktouv ert Tots 
Kat TOD TAHOos TOD twerEpov Aoyolts| et py 
povov tx[a]vov ety adt@ [7d| dedwpodoxy| Keva : 
desunt c. vers. Xi. 

Arnold Schaefer’s version is not close 
enough to show his view of the middle: 
see Demosthenes u. s. Z. ili. p. 322, 
‘ Demosthenes erklirte, er habe allerdings 
diese Summe (20t.) empfangen, aber sie zu 
einem Vorschusse an die Theorikenkasse 
verwendet.’ Blass, Att. Ber. iii. 2. p. 65 
gives this paraphrase: ‘ Anfinglich sagten 
Demosthenes und seine Freunde, er habe 
das Geld allerdings genommen; aber als 
Ersatz von Vorschiissen fiir die Theoriken 
kasse, womit er also das Volk beschuldigte.’ 
He agrees, I think, with Holm, @’r. Gesch. ili. 
p. 420, who translates ‘Er sagte...er habe 
dem Theorikon 20 Tal. vorgeschossen und 
diese nun yom Harpalosgelde zuriick- 
genommen.’ Holm apparently holds that 
Demosthenes pretended to have advanced 
the money before the arrival of Harpalus, 
for he asks what right had the orator to 
abstract twenty talents from the seques- 
trated treasures, even if he had really lent 
such an immense sum tothe state. Whether 
Blass and Holm take the preposition to 
mean ‘previously,’ I do not venture to 
decide, but the force of the middle 
mpodaveiCerGar is certainly not made plain. 
The problem is this. Did Demosthenes 
represent himself as a zpodaveorys in the 
sense assigned to the word by £.4.G@. 1. 192 
and by M. Homolle’s interpretation of the 
Delian inscriptions? Or did he only claim 
to have borrowed from Harpalus without 
interest 20t., which he then advanced to 
the state at his own risk? In the first case 
the responsibility of the people was very 
serious; for though Demosthenes was 
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intermediary, signing the bond and incur- 
ring liability, yet the state or officers of the 
state were involved in a formal contract 
with Harpalus. On the second hypothesis 
Demosthenes’ action is exactly similar to 
that of Lycurgus, except that I can find no 
evidence that Demosthenes held any finan- 
cial office in the first half of 324 B.c. 
Pseudo-Plutarch /.c. describes Lycurgus as 
lending to the state without interest 
(zpodavetoas) large sums of money entrusted 
to him by private persons; Demosthenes, 
if Hyperides is to be believed, professed to 
have borrowed without interest (zpodedaveic- 
pevos) from Harpalus in order to pass on the 
money to the state. The two writers seize 
on different aspects of one and the same 
transaction. It is unfortunate that Hyper- 
ides’ denunciation of Demosthenes’ plea is 
cut short by a gap in the papyrus, but his 
indignation whether real or simulated is not 
inconsistent with the second interpretation. 
For if Demosthenes’ assertion was true the 
board that administered the Theoricon might 
be required to restore the 20t. and Demos 
would be in danger not only of finding his 
amusements curtailed but of falling under 
the displeasure of the all-powerful Alexander. 
For my own part I incline here to the 
second explanation, but at the same time 
B.A.G. i. 192 is evidence that zpodaverrys in 
the special sense discussed above was not 
confined to Delos, since the dav dvopata 
which form the fourth Lexicon Seguerianum 
will be found on examination to be drawn 
from Athenian institutions and the speeches 
of Athenian orators. 

Two Latin words are affected by the 
results of this discussion. The Graeco-Latin 


glossary (‘Cyrilli’) in the Corpus Glossario- 
rum Latinorum I. p. 417 interprets zpoda- 
veiConat by ‘promutuor, which is translated 
in Lewis and Short ‘to be loaned beforehand.’ 
The same volume of the Corpus contains also 
mpoxpea hoc antecessum hoc promutum, mpo- 
xpycar procommodare (p. 425), promotum 
mpoxpea (p. 505). I do not know whether 
any one has proposed to substitute ‘ promu- 
tuum’ for ‘promutum’ and ‘promotum’ in 
these articles: the correction is simple. 
Lewis and Short translate the substantive 
‘promutuum’ simply by ‘an advance, a loan,’ 
but the adjective ‘promutwus’ in Caesar, 
B.C. 3. 32. 6 (imperabatur publicanis, ut in 
Syria fecerat, insequentis anni uectigal pro- 
mutuum) by ‘demanded in advance as a loan.’ 
This version, like that of Merguet, ‘ voraus- 
bezahlt als Vorschuss, is a little confusing. 
The adjective need mean nothing more than 
‘as a@ loan, ‘als Vorschuss’ (Menge and 
Preuss) ; the fact that in e. 31 Scipio’s pro- 
ceedings in Syria are described by ‘ insequen- 
fis anni pecuniam mutuam praeceperat’ is not 
conclusive proof that in c. 33 the ‘pro’ of 
‘promutuum’ must refer to time. Whether, 
as the dictionaries say, ‘promutua uectura’ 
of the Digest means ‘carriage prepaid, I 
leave for the present undetermined. Doubt 
is justifiable. 

In conclusion it may be worth while to 
point out that the reading of C./.A. ii. 854. 
b. i. 39 is 76 zpocdavecGev cis TO dtaretyicpa 
70 Edevoive tape taptov oTpatwrttkv Kal Tapa 
amodektTav Kal mapa tod tpamefizrov. M. 
Diirrbach in his valuable study on the orator 
Lyecurgus has 70 zpodavecbev (p. 98. n. 4) 
probably by an oversight. 

W. WYSE. 





THE ETYMOLOGY OF éXe7. 


In the Philologische Rundschau i. 1591 
Osthoff compared éActv with Lat. vuelle, 
Germ. wollen, wahlen. This etymology he 
has since given up (Paul wu. Braune’s 
Beitrdge xiii. 457) on account of the 
Homerie forms which show no certain 
indication of digamma, and because the 
Gortyn inscription, in which digamma at 
the beginning of a word is kept, has in 
this word no traces of digamma, é\jv, 
éXovra, etc. He now connects (/.c.) éXeiv 
with Teut. saljan ‘iibergeben, einhindigen’ 
(properly causative *solezjo ‘cause to take’) ; 
Ags. sellan, Eng. sell. Solmsen (X.Z. xxxii. 
280) rejects Osthoff’s etymology partly for 


semasiological reasons, partly on account of 
traces of the digamma in Homer, particu- 
larly in the substantives €Awp, éAdpia, which 
he says cannot be separated from éAciv. He 
himself supposes that éA¢iy originally began 
with digamma, but gave it up under the influ- 
ence of aipéw, which he connects doubtfully 
with old Bulg. si/a ‘kraft,’ Lith. sy/@ ‘kraft,’ 
sylyti ‘zwingen.’ The possibility that one 
of two verbs united together to form a 
system may have acted upon the other in 
this way cannot be denied; if it were cer- 
tain that €A¢eiy at one time had digamma, it 
would be hard to find any other explanation 
of the loss of it. In the case of the verb 
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evidence of F is very weak (cf. Solmsen /.c.). 
The only passage that speaks strongly in 
support of it is B. 332 dorv péya Tput- 
woo eAwpev, but, unless there is other 
evidence outside the verb, this single 
passage will hardly turn the scale in favour 
of F; Fick reads Faddy. It is otherwise 
with 2dwp, éAdpra ; here F is either demanded 
or permitted by the metre, except in vy. 208 
ph ros prow ~Xwp, as Solmsen remarks, ‘eine 
gewiss nicht alte partie.’ But it is by no 
means certain that €Awp and éAetv are connec- 
ted. In fact €\wp has a distinct and specific 
meaning of its own in which é\eiv does not 
share. It is not for nothing that Greek 
commentators explained €lwp by eAxvope ; 
its associations lie with €Axew rather than 
with €éXev, ef. A. 4 airots d& EAdpia TedxeE 
kiveoow with P. 558 taxées Kives EAknoovew, 
X. 336. The only passage where eiwp 
shows any clear approximation in meaning 
to dev is v. 208, a passage suspicious for 
other reasons ; €\wp then cannot be urged as 
a strong proof that é\ev had once F. lwp 
has been well compared by L. Meyer Mogi. 
Gram. 156 with Lat. wellere (also woltwr), 
/uel, of which €Xxw may be an extension.! 


1 This would be impossible if Fick Vgl. IVb. 1. 
552 be right in separating €Axw altogether from Lith. 
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In the case of éXciv, as we have seen, the 
evidence is against initial F,and points to 7 
ors. €Aetv may, then, very well be compared 
with Ir. tellaim ‘take away, steal,’ =*to- 
sellaim, ef. do-sella, Leabhar na h-Uidhri 73" 
14, madudéll ni, si quid furatus est, Wiirzb. 
Gl. 22°7. sellaim may stand for *sel-nami.? 
This does not overturn Osthoff’s comparison 
with saljan ; it rather goes to support it, for 
Iv. sellaim on the one hand can hardly be 
separated from sa/jan, and on the other ap- 
proaches very closely in meaning to Gr. 
éetv. 
J. SrrRacHan. 


vetka and putting it with Lat. swleus. But the 
words agree so closely both in form and in meaning 
that they can hardly be separated. Brugmann 
trundriss i. 147 (cf. also ii. 476) explains the initial of 
édx from the influence of €A«-, 6Ax- cognate with swd- 
cus. In that case the shorter FeaA- of FéAwp hasremained 
unaffected. As to the breathing of €Awp no stress can 
be laid upon it: it is evident that in later times the 
word survived only as an archaism, and it may very 
easily have been invested with the rough breathing 
through association with €Aety or EAceiv. 

2 Before -nami a weak form of the root might have 
been expected. This is probably to be found in 
tallaim ‘take away, steal’ which can hardly be 
separated from telat : tallaim might be explained 
from to-sulnami (s-al = sal-). By the side of sa/- there 
appeared in certain parts of the verb se7-, and level- 
ling set in in one direction or the other. 


LATIN NORMA AGAIN. 


Some points in Mr. H. D. Darbishire’s ex- 
haustive criticism (C. 2. vi. pp. 147—9) of 
my derivation of ndrmea call for remark. 

Tt is unjust to say that Prof. Havet 
‘loosened the laws of Latin etymology ’ 
when he suggested that in Latin the com- 
bination 2 + m in non-compound words 
becomes vm, and thus at once obtained 
the simplest and most obvious deriva- 
tion possible for carmen and germen, 
as from cand and gend respectively. 
The rule has no exceptions, though 
from the nature of the case it has few 
instances: roots ending in # are rare 
(Whitney gives only twenty-four such in 
Sanskrit), and it is only in carmen and ger- 
men that such roots are in Latin combined 
with a termination beginning with m.— 
There was no reason why anima should lose 
its 7: why my *nonima did so I have already 
explained, it was in order to get a disyllable 
like the other technical terms with the 
same ending, forma and  groma.—Mvr. 
Darbishire has quite misunderstood me if he 


thinks that I supposed the hypothetical 
*eanmen ete. to have ever actually existed 
fora moment: my contention is just the 
reverse, that the combination mm in non- 
compounds was unpronounceable toa Roman, 
and that therefore he substituted rm for it. 

In Latin inscriptions down to about B.c. 
190 (Corssen, pp. 8—9) C and G and, when 
A follows, C and K are used indifferently. 
During that period the supernumerary 
letters G and K would no more be considered 
integral parts of the Latin alphabet than 
the Etruscan K, found occasionally in in- 
scriptions (Deecke in Hneyclopaedia Britan- 
nica) but not recognised in the Etruscan 
abecedarium which we possess, was con- 
sidered an integral part of the Ktruscan 
alphabet. After B.c. 100 the use of Cfor G, 
and of K for C, was confined to abbreviations, 
and the Latin alphabet consisted of twenty- 
one letters (Cie. V.D. 2, 93), arranged 
doubtless as in our alphabet: G fell into 
the place which, in the Latin alphabet as 
compared with the Greek, was vacant before 
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H (Z not being admitted into the Latin 
alphabet till after Quintilian’s time,! and 
then, as a foreign letter, relegated to the 
end), while K was put, asin Greek, between 
Tand L. 

My derivation of ndrma has the advantage 
of involving no ‘change of sense’ at all: on 
my view nona, at the time when norma was 
formed, meant L as distinctly as sexta? meant 

1 Quint. 12, 10, 27 jucundissimas ex Graecis literas 
non habemus, vocalem a]lteram, alteram consonantem. 


2 Quint. 12, 10, 29 illa (litera) quae est sexta 
nostrarum. Mr. Darbishire says that here ‘the 
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Frypine side by side Dor. 7’, Lesb. and 
Ion.-Att. cv—Boeot. rixov, Ion.-Att. ctxov— 
Ton.-Att. r¥pBy (Lat. turba), Att. cvpByvers 
—Dor. tipicdw (Theocr. 1. 3), Ion.-Att. 
oipitw: or again Sk. vdtulas ‘mad,’ Hom. 
a(F)yovdos ‘wicked’ —Sk. cattéras (Acc.) 
Lith. ketwr?, Hom. zicvpes Lesh. réoupes : 
we should naturally, but for a preconceived 
opinion, see here in ov- a dialectic repre- 
sentative of zuv-. So, comparing swp- in 
Urvos with svep-in Ags. svefn, we should see 
in ovppa, ctpw a tur-, Ablaut of tver- in 
Sk. tvar- ‘hasten,’ O.H.G. dweran ‘mix’ ; 
and in the termination -cvvo- (e.g. ynboavvos, 
ynbootvy) a -tuno-, Ablaut of -tvono- in Sk. 
-tvandm (e.g. vasutvandm ‘wealth ’). 

To these eight apparent instances of ov- 
from 7zv- I would make three additions: 
(1) dAoovdvyn, Zl. 20. 207, Od. 4. 404,= 
*ao-rvd-1y ‘of the sea wave’ (Middle Irish 
tond ‘wave,’ Lat. tundo ‘ beat’), with the 
same stem as in ddo-Oev, Z/. 21. 335. The 
word can hardly be dAoo-¥dvy ‘of the sea 
water,’ Fick, Wérterbuch,* 1. 546, since this 
would presuppose a combination dAds tdwp, 
which is not Homerie (it is only in the 
Odyssey that vdwp is used of the sea, and 
then only in the combinations dveuds re Kat 
vdwp, 3. 300, and dApupdv idop), and the 
only Homeric compound beginning with a 
genitive ("EAAns zovros is scarcely a com- 
pound) is the isolated ovdevds-wpa ‘ caring 
for no one, //. 8. 178. (2) dacvs = *6nt-Us 
as Lat. densus = *dyt-tés, Albanian dent 
‘make thick.’ G. Meyer explains Sacvs as 
*§n7-ovs: but there is no termination -ov-. 
(3) ovxves ‘long, numerous ’ = *rvxvos 
‘ordinary’ (cf. tvydv), a Litotes for ‘sufti- 
cient, considerable.’ 

But in the great majority of words rv- is 
as constant in Lesbian and Ionic-Attic as in 


F, and its derivative *nonima naturally 
meant, if I may coin the corresponding 
English word, ‘an Ler,’ an instrument 
shaped like L, what our carpenters call an 
L-square. Mr. Darbishire’s derivation of 
norma from the root of nésed, as ‘ the line to 
be known,’ requires a good deal of explaining: 
a right angle is not a line, and ‘to be 
known’ means nothing 
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sense was clear from the context’: by which he 
must mean ‘from the example,’ frangit. 


FROM TyY-. 


Doric ; and hence philologists have agreed 
to explain away the few cases in which it 
seems to become ov-. The forms rtixov and 
Tipiadw indeed they ignore: the connexion 
of vatulas and dyovdos, reasonable as it is, 
they deny (Wackernagel, HX. Z. 24. 609) 
without suggesting anything better. The 
-a- of wicupes, reovpes they would deduce 
from the -cc-, representing -tv-, of récoupes,! 
Tégoapes, Without explaining why the latter 
never in Attic became *récapes. The c- of 
ov they hold is borrowed from the oblique 
cases * (Brugmann, Grundriss, 2. 440), that 
of -cvvo- from a supposed byform -cévo- (or 
rather -ocevo-) representing -tveno- (do. 2. 
70 -n.); and so, I suppose, the c- of cup- 
Bnve’s from a byform *cepB- representing 
tverb-, and that of ovpw from a byform 
*oep- representing fver-. As to ov, it is 
difficult to see (1) why *7v had its conso- 
nant transformed by the influence of cé, 
céo, cot instead of having it preserved by 
the influence of rod (locative of ov, Grund- 
riss, 2. 447), which in Homer is nearly 
as common as all the other oblique forms 
put together (in J//. 1-3 I count 23 in- 
stances of ov, 42 of rot, 46 in all of oé 
aéo, cot); or (2) why, if ‘ Analogy’ works 
by any laws at all, oé, &e., made *ru into av, 
but peé tov todrov, &e. did not make ey 6 
ovtos into *yw *rds *roiros. As to the 
other three instances, it is unfortunate that 
the supposed *ynfdcevos, *repBn, *veipw have 
died out and left no trace of their existence : 

1 Aeolic (Hesychius), with the ‘ Aeolic’ v for o, 
G. Meyer, Gr. Gr.* 62. I would explain it as= 
*nerFopes, standing to *merupes (xéovpes) as Lith. 
ketwert to keturt. 

* T.c. ¢v- is represented by o- in oé, oéo, col, as 
apparently also in the obscure words oapydvn, 
cevTAov, anAta, ahuepor, ciApy, Which have byforms 
(also Attic) tapyavn, &e., G. Meyer, 263. 
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it is perhaps simpler to hold with Wacker- 
nagel ut supra that -ovvo-, cuvpByveis, sipw 
represent *-rFovo-, *rFopBynveis, *rFopjw, with 
the same change of o to v asin wé, pvAn, 
pvarrov, éexwvupos, mpvTavis, &c., G. Meyer 61.1 

These last words must have belonged 
originally to some sub-dialect which made 
every o nto v (as conversely the lower orders 
at Rome, the progenitors of the Romance 
languages, made every w into o), and from it 
have passed into the literary language and 
ousted the proper forms *voé, ody, *podAov 
(Lat. nox, mola, folium), &e. So, according 
to the latest ey on the subject, 

! Brugmann, Grr. 2, 70 n. » Suggests inet -ovvo- and 
-tvand- may both come from -*tono-, he , thinks, 
odpavds and Sk. Vérunas both come fon *vorvnos 
(or, as he prefers to write it, *worunno-) : but this at 
most proves only that 7 may appear as wn in San- 
skrit, not that it coul ld’in Greek, And the -o- still 
remains unaccounted for. As a matter of fact, 
Varunas was ‘ the god of the waters, the night, and 


the west’ (Bohtlingk), and had nothing whatever to 
do with the sky, obpavds. 


GLEANINGS FROM 


1. ro euivxov (an animal), I. 72. 

Tpopivy O ovTe Ti aro Tov epixwv, ovTE 
TV Gro TOV TYPED TpocedpéepovTo. Ct. Thue. 
vil. 29. 

Barrivew tats ciopopats (to drown with 
taxes), I. 73. Cf. Plut. Galba, 21. 

Tous O€ iduitas Ova THY ek TOUTwWY EvTOpiav Ov 
Baxrigover tats cioopats. 

3. kpikos, (a ring for the lip), 
speaking of the Ethiopian women. 

KaforAi~ovar 6€ Kat Tas yuvatkas, opiCovTes 
avtats TeTaypevnv HAtKiav, av Tais mA€loTaLs 
vouyLov eotL Xakody Kpikov depev ev TO 
xelAer TOU oToparTos. 

4. «vros (the shell of the tortoise), III. 21. 

KOULOVTAL HeETEWpo TOLS KUTEGL pos TOV 
nAvov, mapenpepyy TV Tpocoww TOLOUTAL Tas 
KaTETTpapypLevaes dxdrows. Also further on 
TOUS Oe KUTETL ovcL oKapoedert Xpovrat Tpos 
TOV €is THY HTEpov OvaTAovv. 

5. xataravew used with the meaning of 
kataraverOar, XI. 18 (end). 

610 kal Tpvpvay Lev GvaKkpover Oat KaTéeravcay. 
Euripides (/ecuba, 918) uses xataravcas for 
KATATAVTO/LEVOS. 

efopopos (having six stories), XIV. 51 

Tpoonyaye b€ Kal TOs roTPOXoUS TUpyouSs 

Tols Telyeow ELopodous OvTas. 


irs 


by 
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Bechtel, Hauptprobleme der Indogermanischen 
Lautlehre, p. 356 sq., the labial (for dental) 
before € or cin Bia, Bios, Oépos, ricvpes must 
have been purely dialectic, and cannot be 
explained as ‘Formiibertragung’; and accord- 
ing to Brugmann himself, Grundriss, 1. 369, 
the forms lacrwma, oled, solium, solum, &e., 
made their way into literary Latin from 
some ‘local dialect’ (apparently of Oscan, 
Ktiyma Latina, p. 125) in which every d 
must have been pronounced as 7. In the 
same way, I would suggest, some sub-dialect 
of Aeolic or Tonic must have made every 7v- 
into ov-, and from this sub-dialect djovdos, 
dAoovevn, Ticupes passed into Homeric Greek, 
dacs, ov, TdKOV, cvptyé, -cvvo- into Homeric 
and then into Lonic-Attic, and cupByveis, 
cipw, cvxves into Attic. Every literary 
language is a mosaic: in ‘ The skipper went 
to his ship in a well-equipt skiff’ we have 
four different dialects. 


E. R. WHaArton. 


DIODORUS SICULUS. 


7. dvappytro for dvappyyvvpt, XIV. 12. : 

at vads tAcloow éuBoXdais avappyttovoa Tas 
ovyyeyoppupevas avidas dewiy exrynéw Tots 
dvrurarropévous mapeiXovro. And further on :— 
at pev ex TOV euPorGv avappyTTopevar akides 
eéaiotov eroiowTo Wodov. 

8. Garrew (to put to death), XVI. 82. 

peta. O€ Tatra Tov pev ‘IKéray KatamoA\cuyoas 
eGave. Dr. Holden in a note on Plut. (7%mol. 
32) suggests eOavatwoce. 

9. Ta Keva Tod moAeuov (feints of war), 
XVII. 86. 

O 8 “AXéEavdpos tots Kevois Tov moA€pov 
KaTaoTpaTny nT as tovs ‘Ivdobs, xwpis Kuwdvvov 
exuplevoe THS TETpas. 

10. etxéfew (to imitate, mimic), XX. 63, 
of Agathocles. 

brapxov O€ Kat Pioer yeAwToToLs Kal pi}L0s, 
ovd ev Tais exkAnolals ametyeTO TOD TKOTTEW 
Tous Kabnevous, Kal Twas aiTOv cikalew. 

ll. cuvaxpwrnpialew (to cut off 
extremities with), fragment of book 34. 

ol Xvpou ol Spamérat TOV aixpadorov Tas 
Xétpas amréKOTTOV" ovK dpKovpevot Tals Tapa 
TOUS KapTovs Topats, GAAa civ avTots Tots 
Bpaxloot cvvaxpwrnpialovres. 


the 


E. J. CHinnocr, 
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NOTES ON OVID. 


Heroides Il. 111.—P has /étissima, i.e. 
laetissima, which makes perfectly good sense, 
and should be read. 


1 

Ibid. 114.—Exizt P. (Palmer suggests 
excitat.) Perhaps ewplicit, i.e. ‘sacred 
Hebrus unfolds his rapid floodss’ 

TII. 132.—There is no need to alter 
sinum: the corruption rather is in |. 131, 
where solitis /acertis is due to assimilation to 
praesentis, and produces a very harsh asson- 
ance. Read: 
est aliquid collum solitos tetigisse lacertos, 

praesentisque oculos admonuisse sinum. 

IV. 26.—quae uenit for ‘she who comes 
to love’ is very harsh: and Sedlmayer’s 
defence that Propertius uses wenio in an 
ambiguous sense is unsatisfactory, as the 
lucid style of Ovid is very different from 
that of Propertius. Read quam ferit, sc. 
crimen, ‘intrigue.’ 

VI. 37-38 are unnecessarily obelised by 
Palmer following Merkel. Sedlmayer 
removes the brackets: but the punctuation 
requires alteration. Read: 

‘deuictus serpens ?’ iterum si uiuat Iason 

quaerimus : alternant spesque timorque 
fidem.’ 
deuictus serpens, it has not been observed, 
gives the question in direct speech. She is 
afraid the dreadful serpent must have killed 
him, ard can hardly believe that he has 
escaped it. This is her tumor. Again, she 
hopes that he may be still alive. This is 
her spes. Translate :—‘“ Is the serpent 
mastered?’ Again I ask questions in the 
hope that Jason may be alive: now hope 
and now fear prompt me to believe what 
they suggest.’ 

VII. 45.—quid non censeris imique P., 
which is printed with a mark of corruption 
by Sedlmayer, who thus looks upon the line 
as desperate. I believe the right reading 
to be: 

non ego sum tanti—quid me uerearis, 

inique !—cett. 
Then me werearis balances me fugis in the 
next line and zmique is the vocative, and not 
an adverb. ‘It is not so important to get rid 
of me—why should you fear me, cruel one? 
—that you should be drowned while flying 
from me across the broad sea.’ 

97. This line, as printed by Palmev after 
the MSS., is, I think, genuine, though de- 
spaired of by the editors. The tautology is 
due to the impassioned nature of the 


language: Sychaeo must be dat. incom- 
modi. :—‘ violated to the shame of Sychaeus.’ 

IX. 126.—The reading of P. fortunam 
uultu fassa tegente suam (which is retained 
doubtfully by Shuckburgh) should not be 
altered with Palmer and Sedlmayer. Trans- 
late: ‘confessing her fortune with looks 
that belie it.’ Deianira says that she 
would not have minded so much if Iole had 
been sent in the attire of a slave; even 
though her bearing might have shown that, 
despite her poor slave’s attire, she was 
assured of the love of Hercules. Deianira 
had often had to put up with the amours of 
her inconstant husband before: ep. 49 ff. 
What she did object to was the proud state 
with which the stranger came, which caused 
her to fear that this was no mere paramour, 
but that she herself would be deposed from 
her place as wife: cp. 131. (Ehwald obe- 
lises this line.) 

XII. 17.—semina iecisset totidemque et 
semina & (corr, m. 2 seminat) hostes P. The 
following correction I believe to approach 
nearer to the MS. reading than any yet 
offered ; and I propose it with the less hesita- 
tion as that printed by Sedlmayer involves a 
false quantity. Read: 
semina lecisset, totidem, quot seuerat, hostes. 

XX. 3-4.— 
perlege ! discedat sic corpore languor ab isto, 

T qui meus est ulla parte dolore dolor. 

So Sedlmayer, who gives the line up as 
desperate. Read: 

te meus est ulla parte dolente dolor— 
z.e. te dolente ulla parte est meus dolor : ‘if 
you grieve in any respect, the grief is mine 
also.’ 

Epistula Sapphus (XV.). 

41.—at mea cum legerem ; fetiam formosa 

uidebar. 
So Sedlmayer. Read: 

at mea cum legerem tibi iam formosa 

uidebar. 

Amores. I. iii. 4.—Punctuate : 

audierit nostras tot Cytherea preces ? 

I. viii. 65.— 

nec te decipiant ueteres quinquatria cerae. 
So Merkel, following P.: but (1) we know 
nothing of the imagines being brought out 
at the quinquatria, and (2) the latter word 
has no construction. It could hardly be 
ace. of time. Heinsius’ conjecture, ac- 
cepted by Ehwald, circum atria (1) is palaeo- 
graphically improbable, and (2) is so easy 
that it is not likely to have been altered. 


In the first place I imagine that the quing 
of quinquatria arose from the eye of the 
scribe wandering down to the guin or qui 
quia of 67, and knowing the word qwin- 
quatria he may easily have been led to 
introduce it. We learn from 7. II. 521, 


scilicet in domibus uestris ut prisca uirorum 
artificis fulgent corpora picta manu, 


that the waxen masks of ancestors, which 
stood in the atrium, were painted. Read 
therefore : 


nec te decipiant ueteres, picta atria, cerae, 


construing picta atria as in apposition to 
ueteres cerae. ‘lhe atrium, with its rows of 
painted busts around it, might well be de- 
scribed as pictum. ‘Let not those ancient 
waxen masks, those painted halls, deceive 
you. Cp. #. 1.591. Mayor on Iuu. 8. 1 
and Inu. 8. 19 which is a reminiscence of 
this line. 

Tf. xvii. 11.— 

non tibi si facies animum dat nomina 

regni P.S. 

Read : 
non tibi si facies animum dat et omina regni, 
‘not if your beauty fills you with pride and 
omens of empire.’ Ovid is very fond of 
talking about omens: cp. H. XVI. 159, 234, 
XVIII. 151 ff. (if these are genuine): Am. I. 
xi. 3 ff. ibid. 28, xiv. 41, Il. xiv. 42. 
IU, viii. 41.—Read terras scindebat with 

Oyo, AIS val dls 
III. xiv. 42.—/falsis muneris P. Read: et 
falsi muneris instar erit (a most simple 
correction). ‘And it (your confession of 
your guilt) shall wear the semblance of a 


Py 


HERODAS, COL. 


Lixrs 11 and 12 of column 11 im the 
Herodas papyrus have given some trouble 
to editors. The former, all agree, runs: 

‘ kyopvoBoaKeuv mavTes: GAN Exnt GAKijs.” 
Of the second the beginning is clear: 


OAPCEWNAE. 


Then follows what can only be the first half 
of an omega, so that we are safe in reading : 


OAPCEWNAEW. 


Next comes a rent in the papyrus, giving a 
space in which one long or two short letters 
might have been written. On the other side 
of this rent a magnifying glass reveals a 
faint but unmistakable omega. After this 
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service, though it be no true service,’ but a 
pretended service. 

Ars Amatoria. 

II. 726.—desine ought to be equivalent to 
desere, as Heinsius takes it ; but the paral 
lels he quotes are either irrelevant or (J. 
TIT. 478, VIL. 850, P. LL. vii. 83) break down, 
as a part of desero not desino is read there by 
the best MSS. The use then cannot be 
allowed. I believe dominam to be due to 
some scribe who misunderstood desine. Read: 

sed neque tu domina uelis maioribus usus 
desine, nec cursus anteat illa tuos— 
domina being abl. after maioribus. 

Remedia Amoris. 

699.—The ellipsis of a verb to govern 
sagittas is too harsh to be allowed. For ego 
read peto. The cause of the error may have 
been a gloss: thus 

ego 
non peto Dulichio furialis more sagittas. 
(Ehwald reads frustrari for furialis, a 
rather violent change.) 

Medicamina Formae. 

27-28 are bracketed by Kunz, and are 
certainly corrupt. Read: 
pro se quaeque parent—nee quos uenentur 

amores 

refert—munditia crimina nulla merent. 
(quaeque is nom. fem., and not = ‘et quae’ 
as Kunz takes it.) 

35.—Kunz’s conjecture is unnecessary, 
the wrguet of the Florence MS. should be 
retained. Read: sic potius nos urguet 
amor ete., which is well supported by Am. 
Il. xviii. 20 

ei mihi, praeceptis urgueor ipse meis. 
S. G. Owen, 


DGG Maes TLS ey 


there is a worn extent of papyrus suflicient 
for one letter, then another gap suflicient for 
one more, and then a somewhat blurred 
mu, or perhaps nu, curiously read by Mr. 
Kenyon as QO}. The rest of the line is quite 
clear; 

MANIOAAHCIHI. 

The whole therefore runs : 
OAPCEWNAE W — W — — MMANI- 
OAAHCIHI. 

Changing nothing in the text, I propose to 
read : 
KATOpVOPoTKEvV mavres: aANX’, €xnt aAKys 
Oapoéwv, New ds eupavet @adrjs ely, 


translating approximately - 
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‘But, bold because of his strength, Thales 
rages like a lion in the jungle.’ 
s jung 


This reading makes good sense, and preserves, 
as no other has attempted, the final iota of 
IHI. 

ela, connected, in feeling at any rate, with 
clapévn, Means primarily ‘grass,’ and is 
translated in Suidasand Hesychius by ydpros. 
Cf. xoprois év Novos (Pind. O/. xiii. 62). 

evpaveiv OY eupavety would be the regular 
verbal formation from éuparys. 
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The Greek idiom which in the simile makes 
Thales ‘rage in the jungle like a lion’ in- 
stead of ‘rage like a lion in the jungle,’ is 
well known (ef. Eur. Cyc/. 433, 434). The 
reference to a lion is possibly helped out by 
the ‘yeas; kivaidos cit’ of col. 11, line 8, 
to which it stands in opposition, as x«ivaidos 
might well suggest xivados. Indeed xivados 
and xivaidos appear to have been treated by 
the Greeks as forms of the same word. 


R. J. WALKER. 


HEBREWS XII, 18. 


ov yap TporeAnAvOate Ypladwpevw kat KeKav- 
peva Tupt Kal yvodw k.7.X. 

The text as it stands is full of difficulty. 
The retention of dpe after WprAadwpevw is 
critically indefensible, while the view that 
if was present in the writer’s mind because 
it occurs four verses further on is unsatis- 
factory. It is doubtful whether the connec- 
tion of the participle with zupi provides us 
with any better sense. 

VUnArapopeva is usually rendered : 

(1) ‘that was being touched.’ 

(2) ‘ tangible,’—so ‘ material.’ 

If we connect YpAadwopevw with dpe 
expressed or understood, we are met with 
the insuperable objection that Sinai was not 
touched. ‘To say, as Alford does, that ‘ was 
being touched’ is equivalent to ‘ would have 
been touched had this not been forbidden ’ 
is absurd. Moreover why should this pro- 
hibition be referred to in two places so 
close together as verses 18 and 20% 
Even had this been the writer’s intention he 
would have used one of the LXX. words 
Ayciv and dyacbat, not the curious YpAadav 
which does not mean ‘to touch,’ but ‘to 
grope for.’ There would be less difficulty, 
it is true, could we accept the exegesis of 
Bengel and others,—‘ qui tangebatur,— 
divinitus ita ut totus commoveretur.’ But 
this is forced and fanciful. 

As to the meaning ‘tangible,’ it is strange 
that so many commentators (e.g. Bleek, 
Delitzsch, Bp. Westcott, Hilgenfeld) appar- 
ently find no difficulty in such a rendering. 
It may fairly be said that there exists no 


single instance of such a Greek usage as 
Yprapopevos = Wyradyros. To quote ra 
caXevomeva in verse 27 is nil ad rem. The 
participle is not equivalent to cadevrd, but 
retains its proper force; the writer is 
referring to the visible signs of coming 
disaster—the old Judaistic system is already 
being shaken, is éyyis ddavipod. 

It seems probable that the passage involves 
some primitive corruption. ‘The omission of 
the first xal by D! 67? Harl. Theb. Arm. 
points perhaps to some early disturbance in 
the text. Delitzsch thinks that dpe was 
omitted by some second century scribe ; 
another suggestion is that the original words 
were 7) YpAadwmevy dpe. But in view of the 
unsuitableness of wyradopévw and the 
awkward collocation of the present and 
perfect participles—so foreign to the smooth 
Greek of the Epistle—it seems almost 
certain that the former word is a corruption 
which conceals the original reading. It is 
difficult to discover what this was. Could 
it have been ter vevepopévw? The two 
expressions are not very dissimilar in uncials. 
The passage thus emended would run 
smoothly, would supply a proper antithesis 
to Suov ope in v. 22, and would fit in 
exactly with O.T. accounts, which represent 
the summit of the mountain as burnt with 
fire, while lower down it was enveloped in a 
dense cloud. See especially Exod. xix. 16, 
vepéern yvodwons, and ep. the description of 
Sinai in Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. p. 753, was 
6 meplé anp evedovto. 


K. N. Benner. 
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THE LATIN 


1 HAVE no wish to continue a polemic 
with Myr. Conway respecting the origin of 
the Latin Gerundiye ; but a few brief notes 
may be useful. 

1. Mr. Conway combats the assumption 
of the determinative dh as explanatory of 
the d in tendo; he points to the persistence 
of the dh in all the tenses of verbs presen- 
ting this form—undoubtedly a _ strong 
counter-argument ; and he also mentions 
Umbrian forms as inconsistent with the 
equation tendo=ten-dho. In this latter 
sphere of proof I am unable to cope with 
Mr. Conway, who I believe is recognised as 
an authority in this department. But the 
question still is: Which is more probable, 
tendo =tenio or tendo=ten-dho ?—and in the 
paucity and ambiguity of the evidence 
adduced for the former, 1 am disposed to 
adhere provisionally to the latter. 

2. Funda. It is not contended that 
funda has been evolved regularly from 
odevddvn. Asa loan-word it was lable to 
capricious treatment so as to bring it into 
conformity with popular etymology ; and it 
seems probable that the precise form funda 
was suggested by the word Jundo (a sling 
being ioxéaipa), just as écrevisse becomes 
‘eray-fish, and Chdteaw vert Hill becomes 
‘Shotover Hill.’ 

3. Lam afraid I must still disagree with 
Mr. Conway as regards the root men. It 
does not mean to ‘show,’ and the meanings 
assigned by Grassmann to the Sanskrit form 
follow easily from the idea of ‘making 
mention,’ ‘calling to mind.’ The question 
is not what a roét may mean but what it 
does mean. Mr. Conway however is right, 
and I am wrong, as regards the existence of 
two roots men and man. No doubt pay- in 
paves from pav-ropa: is for mn, the weak 
form of men. 

4. I think Mr. Conway is also right in 
denying the existence of a root spa, which I 
too hastily took from Fick. But if spas be 
the root, how does Mr. Conway get sponia 
from it? He will, | am sure, excuse my 
inadvertence in substituting my ‘ probably ’ 
for his ‘ possibly’ in a quotation. The idea 
of a twisting or vibratory movement is 
clearly implied in the various references of 
adovdvdos (a ‘ vertebra,’ a ‘joint,’ the ‘ spine’ 
as made up of vertebrae, the ‘round stone ‘ 
that twists the spindle). I cannot see how 
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GERUNDIVE. 


Mr. Conway gets the idea of ‘framework’ 
which does not seem inherent either in spas, 
spend or span. 

5. Sanskrit nidas=nidus=1.E. ni-zdos: 
piddyami (press out) implies *pi-2d (sit on) ; 
da-das (ungentle, ill-disposed) implies *dus- 
das &c, That is, cerebral d indicates the 
falling-out of z Soin Latin pédo=*pezdo 
(Slovenie peadéti), tréedecim =trez-decim, idem 
=iz-dem &e. My. Conway calls this ‘ irre- 
sponsible speculation’; I prefer to call it 
induction. No doubt munzd (not munsd) 
does not look well, but neither does 
*ghrzdejom as the prototype of hordeum, 
Gerste ; and the employment of a double 
note of exclamation proves nothing. (See 
Brugmann Grundriss I. § 590, 594.) 

6. My point was that in the anlaut LE. 7 
should be kept distinct from 7; the former 
being represented in Greek by ¢€ (lew = *jes- 
ami, yds-dmi), the latter by the rough 
breathing (ays from yaj). See Brug. 
Grund. I. § 598. 

7. My theory does not seem to be based 
on groundless assumptions if it be the case 
(a) that yen is an infinitive suffix, which 
Brugmann lays down (Gr. Gram. § 146); (6) 
that dus was sometimes added to ‘complete 
words’ as in udus (= ug-dus), surdus ( = suor- 
dos from syer), tardus (=targh-dus, from 
targh, tragh, trah-)—these words being Latin 
relics of an I.E. formation, real, though 
seemingly restricted in range. (c) Mr. 
Conway's examples of ovis, juvencus, ke., 
indicate that I should have expressed myselt 
more cautiously; but there seem to be 
instances of the falling-out of ~ in certain 
suffixal forms, as in -bo, -bam ; thus cal-ebo = 
cale-bhuo, calée-bam=cale-bhuam. See Brug. 
Grund. 1. § 170. (d) Is it not possible that 
words like merenda (lunch: query: from 
mer, mr-nati, crush, zerbrickeln), turunda 
(ball of paste: query: twr=trr from ter, 
rub, as tul- for #17 from tel: see Brug. Grund. 
IT. 296) may be relics of the form desiderated 1 
(e) Mr. Conway’s last objection does not 
present much difficulty, It is very doubtful 
whether the gerundive participle is intrins- 
ically passive. ‘Thus volvendis mensibus 
(Verg. de. I. 269) is parallel to volventibus 
annis (Verg. Ae. I. 234). See on this point 
Roby’s Lat. Gr. Part II. Preface p. 
xxviii. 

G, Dunn, 
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WEISWEILER ON 


Das Lateinische Participium Futuri Passivi 
im seiner Bedeutung und Syntaktischen 
Verwendung, von Dr. JosErpH WEISWEILER. 
Paderborn, 1890. Mk. 2.80. 


TuIs pamphlet purposes to establish the fol- 
lowing points:—(1) the name of the adj. 
form amandus should be the future passive 
participle, not the gerundive ; (2) the origin- 
al voice-meaning was not neutral or active, 
even in the gerund, but passive ; (3) the 
tense-force is nearly future, and this form of 
the verb was not originally a present passive 
participle ; (4) the meaning of obligation or 
necessity is in the participle, not in the 
combination with est and the dative ; (5) the 
gerundive is not derived from the gerund, 
but the gerund from the participle. In 
each of these positions the author contro- 
verts a view which has met with some 
acceptance. The doctrine that the gerundive 
was originally a pres. pass. pte., especially, 
has been generally adopted, even in the 
school grammars. 

The argument is complicated and difficult 
to summarize justly. 

Chap. I. The adj. form is usually called 
by Roman grammarians the fut. pass. ptc., 
and this name is asaccurately descriptive as 
the name of any ptc. The term gerundiua 
arose from the attempt to apply the terms 
of Greek grammar to the phenomena of the 
Latin language, and has been further con- 
fused and misunderstood by modern scholars. 

II. The numerous etymologies for the 
ending -ndo- are conflicting, and none has 
won general acceptance. We must be con- 
tent to regard this asa completed termination 
in Latin, or at least we may feel sure that 
this is one of the cases in which the meaning 
of an ending can afford no help toward the 
explanation of the syntax. That must be 
determined by the facts of usage. 

II. But a connection is probable 
between the fut. pass. pte. and certain tense- 
stems. The variety of form (-bundus, -endus, 
-undus) can hardly be explained except by 
supposing a variety of origin. So the adj. 
in -bundus is connected with the 3rd plu. of 
the fut. in -6-, -buntwr, and -endus with the 
fut. of the 3rd, conjug. in -entwr, while only 
the form in -wrdus is from a pres. stem, 
-untur. But the fut. in 6 came from the 
pres. stem by composition with the stem bhz, 
and only gradually assumed the distinct 
future sense ; the adj. in -bwndus was an olf- 
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shoot from it before the present sense was 
wholly lost, and was therefore easily forced 
into a regular present meaning by the com- 
petition of the later-formed pte. in -andus. 
The fut. in the 5rd conjug. came from the 
pres. subj. and even as late as the time of 
Plautus the two are not wholly differentiated, 
so that we may expect to find traces of 
subjunctive meaning in the pte. in -endus, 
but with a general tendency toward the 
future. From the pres. stem came oriundus, 
secundus, labundus, ete. Then, as in the 
fut. indice. and perf. indic., the force of 
analogy brought the forms in -enduws and 
-undus together, with parallel meaning, 
somewhere between the fut. and the pres. 
subj., and later, by further analogy of 
formation, the ptce. in -andus and -endus of 


Ist and 2nd conjug. were made. [This 
chapter is exceedingly suggestive, and 


though the connection between the 3rd plu. 
-nt and -ndo- is not very clear, the main 
point appears to be fully established. ] 

As the attributive use of the fut. pass. 
pte. coincides in general with this theory, it 
is necessary to discuss only the facts which 
seem to be opposed to it or which call for 
fuller explanation, viz., the apparently active 
or neutral meaning in the periphrastic 
conjug. and in the gerund, the relation of 
the gerund to the pte., and the source of the 
idea of necessity. 

IV. Suffixes ante-date the distinctions of 
voice and therefore do not. directly determine 
them, but as the adjectives formed from 
verb-stems assumed participial functions 
and took their places in the completed system 
of conjugation, their voice-meaning became 
more clear and precise, and there is no 
more reason for expecting a neutral meaning 
in the fut. pass. pte. than in other forms of 
the verb. The confusion arises from depo- 
nent or neuter-passive verbs. In these 
there is a contradiction between form and 
function, which shows itself, for example, in 
the perf. pte., and which leads to the active- 
neutral sense of secundus, oriundus, uoluen- 
dus, ete. With active-transitive verbs, 
which afford the only real test, the passive 
meaning in the periphrastic conjugation is 
always distinct. The word Kalendae and 
the phrases dea deferwnda, adolenda, ete., in 
the Act. Frat. Arval., are explained at 
length. 

V. The gerund (or neut. of fut. pass. pte.) 
in periphy. conjug. is an impersonal, and like 
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the regular impersonal has passive form 
with active or neutral meaning. The appar- 
ently active sense of mihi faciendum est is 
therefore properly strong proof of the passive 
sense of faciendum, since only a passive form 
could give the active meaning. The ace. 
after such forms (wia, quai nobis ingredien- 
dum sit) is retained from the active. 

VI. The gerund is neither equivalent to 
an inflected infinitive, nor is it an abstract 
substantive from the neuter of the pte. It 
is the declined form of the impersonal pte., 
that is, amandi bears the same relation to 
patriae amandae that amatur bears to patria 
amatur. This explanation is in accord with 
the general use of the impersonal, and is 
supported by the impersonal use of the perf. 
pte. (tnaugurato, de improviso, facto opus est), 
and by the fact that down to late Latin the 
‘gerundive’ construction is much more 
frequent than the gerund. 

VII. In accordance with the future char- 
acter of this pte. it is found most frequently 
in those cases which express an end or aim, 
in the gen. final, in the dat., in the ace. with 
ad, and least frequently in the abl. The 
later increase in the use of the abl. corre- 
sponds to the increasing use of the abl. of 
nouns in the later Latin. 

VIII The hypothesis that the fut. pass. 
pte. is connected with fut. stems, with some 
shading from the pres. subj. through forms 
in -endus, explains the idea of necessity 
more easily than the received explanation 
by analogy with opus est mihi and verbals 
in -tio, or the laboured metaphysical theory 
of Haase. The resemblance to clauses of 
purpose adds weight to this hypothesis. 
The nearest approach to pres. sense is in the 
abl. without preposition. The pure future 
sense, which is rare and rather late, shows 
that the pte. has followed, though more 
slowly, the same course of development as 
the tenses from which it is derived, toward 
a precise and true future. 

The process here outlined, by which the 
forms in -bundus, -endus aud -undus from 
different sources were brought, under the 
working of analogy, to perform the same 
function, may at first sight seem unneces- 
sarily complicated, but it is precisely the 
same process as that which has produced 
the future tense and the perfect (te-tigt, par- 
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si, wma-wi). At this point the theory is in 
full accord with the methods and results of 
historical grammar, and this harmony is 
one of the best evidences of its correctness. 

The theory that the form under discus- 
sion was originally a pres. pass. pte. seems 
to have arisen partly from a supposed con- 
nection between the sutlix -rdo- and -né- of 
the pres. act. ptc., and partly from the 
difficulty of explaining in any other way 
such words as oriundus, secundus, Kalendae. 
As to the first ground, it is the merit of 
this essay that the author recognizes the 
fact that the meaning of a suffix, even 
when it is clearly known, may be of little 
value in explaining the syntactical use, may 
indeed add a new difficulty to the question 
by revealing a wide gap between the proper 
sense of the suffix and its actual use. And 
as to the second point, arguments from the 
rare to the usual are always weak: any 
plausible explanation which brings the rare 
phenomena into harmony with prevailing 
usage lets the whole theory drop to the 
ground. Weisweiler’s explanation of the 
pres. and act. sense of oriundus, secundus, 
etc., is far simpler and more convincing than 
any before proposed. 

While therefore Weisweiler’s theory of 
the fut. pass. pte. is too complex and revo- 
lutionary to be accepted off-hand, I believe 
that it is, in its main lines at least, correct 
and destined to supplant the doctrine now 
found in many grammars. ‘To establish it 
completely we need thorough examinations 
of the usage of different authors, especially 
in the earlier period. If the earlier litera- 
ture should be found to show traces of 
difference of meaning between -bundus, 
-endus and -undus, beside those already 
known, such evidence would be conclusive. 
A study of the voice-meaning of fut. pass. 
ptee. with reference to the deponent, neuter- 
passive or transitive character of their 
verbs might also be fruitful. These are 
lines of work which might well be followed 
up by university students. 

It may be added that the essay is written 
with clearness, with vigour of expression, 
with excellent temper and with not a little 
super-Teutonic humour. 

E. P. Morris. 


Yale University. 
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HOLDEN’S THUCYDIDES VII. 


Gouvxvdidov “EBdopy. The Seventh 
the History of Thucydides. The ‘Text 
newly revised and explained with Intro- 
duction, Summaries, Maps and Indexes, 
by the Rev. Hupert AsHron Ho.peEn, 
M.A.. LL.D., Fellow of the University of 
London, Late Fellow of Trinity College, 


Cambridge, Editor of the Cyropaedeia of 


Xenophon and of Select Lives of Plutarch 
&e. ke, Cambridge University Press 1891. 
[pp. Ixiv. 384. 5s.] 


‘In writing the Commentary on this master- 
piece of the greatest historian, [ have not 
found much room left for original work ; 
my task has been more or less limited to 
selection and arrangement.’ This task of 
selection and arrangement Dr. Holden has 
on the whole performed with great care and 
with sound judgment; so that he has _pro- 
duced a very usefal set of variorum notes 
which will save the busy student the trouble 
of consulting several other books. In nearly 
two hundred pages of notes I have noticed 
only the following mis-statements : ce. 21, 2 
arorepav NapPavev, ‘the substantive is not 
found elsewhere ’—the whole phrase occurs 
in Polyb. 27, 4, 2: ¢. 58, 3 Svvarae 8 7d 
veodapades ehevGepov Hdn civar, ‘L. Dindorf 

..and H. van Herwerden were the first to 
doubt the genuineness of these words ’— 
they were first suspected long long before by 
Portus. In the same note the editor 
continues ‘ Prof. Jowett .. holds . . that the 
idiomatic use of 7d is in favour of the 
genuineness of the clause.’ But have Prof. 
Jowett and Dr. Holden never read the 
scholia on viii. 48, 5 and 89, 2, where 75y is 
equally ‘idiomatic’? There is a strange 
note on c. 34, 7 dre ov wodd evicwv. ‘If the 
cause had rested on the authority of the 
writer, the optative vkdev would have been 
necessary.’ But surely the opt. would then 
have been impossible, as the reference to 
Goodwin which is given by the editor would 
show. In ii. 21 67 otk ére€ayou does not 
give the cause assigned by the writer. ec. 
70, 8 ’A@nvatovs is said to be retained by 
Bohme; but both Bohme’s text and the 
Bohme-Widmann edition give the word in 
brackets. On c. 75, 5 éxt rots ézA\as Dr. 
Holden says ‘this is the conj. emendation of 
Pluygers for the reading of B 76 rots ér)ots.’ 
In the first place B omits x5 (Hude, Com. 
Crit. p. 38). Besides the conjecture was 
first made by othe: but Bothe’s edition is 
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not mentioned in Dr. Holden’s bibliography, 
in which also Klmsley’s text (1804), Sitzler’s 
edition (1890), von Hssen’s Index, and 
Junghahn’s Studien (1886) are absentees ; 
while van Herwerden’s edition is described 
—presumably from Engelmann (1880)—as 
in two vols. 1877-8! From this last error it 
is evident that Dr. Holden is unacquainted 
with van Herwerden’s text, a conclusion 
which is borne out by the Critical Notes, in 
which the conjectures in van Herwerden’s 
Studia (1869) are taken as representing their 
author's final opinion, This is especially 
hard on a critic whose judgment on textual 
difficulties in Thucydides has been marked 
by an almost feminine mutability. Lastly 
ine. 69, 4 Dr. Holden says ‘Arnold and 
Classen read xataAadOévra after the Scho- 
liast.’ But the Schol., as is rightly stated 
in the not. erit., reads rapaderpbérta. 

In the text, the bracketing of ézi ois 
omAots (c. 75, 5) and adrods for airois (ce. 36, 
3) are probably misprints. It is perhaps 
superfluous for me to say that in the inter- 
pretation and reading of many passages I 
am unable to agree with Dr. Holden: 
otherwise I should not still have an edition 
of the same book advertised. In all these 
cases others will judge between us. I will 
merely mention a few places where I think 
that the editor has deferred too much to the 
opinions of predecessors. The text given is 
that adopted by Dr. Holden. In ec. 21, 3 
Evvaveree 5& Kal 6 “Eppoxpdrns ody jer 
aitovs tats vavol pr) abupety extyeipoar zpos 
Tos “Abjvaious, éywv ode éxetvous razpiov THY 
ewreiptav .. exew. Here ody xor’ adrods is 
Stahl’s conjecture for MSS. otk sxurra 700 ; 
but, if a change is made in the punctuation, 
the MSS. reading requires no alteration : 
thus :—£fvvavéreibe dé Kat 6 “E. ody Ferra, rod 
Tais vavot jun aOvwety errxetppoa, mpos Tods 
*AOnvaiovs Néywv odd exetvovs K.7.A., Where rod 
pi) GOupety is inf. of purpose, and xpds rods 
‘A. N€yov =‘ saying with regard to the A.,’ 
with hostility implied. No doubt zpos rors 
"A. Aéyov would more naturally mean ‘ saying 
before the A.’ ; but who can deny that the 
words may mean what I suggest? This 
avoids the difficulty of constructing zpos 
tous “A. with érixepqoa. An important 
passage, which has caused trouble ever since 
Valla mistranslated it is ¢. 75, 4 e Tw Oe 
Tpotror y pwyn Kal TO THpa, odK dvev [ddCyov| 
eriPeacuav Kal oimwyhs broAemouevo. Dr, 
Holden gives in his note the array of con- 
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jectures which have been proposed for 
éAéyov, and follows Kruger and Stahl in 
bracketing it. But I believe that Thue. 
after all wrote édéyov here, and that the 
sense is (of course, not what Classen suggests, 
but) ‘when any man’s strength of mind 
and of body had failed him, he dropped 
behind only after a few appeals to heaven.’ 
A man whose strength has utterly failed 
him may be, probably will be, capable of 
only a few appeals to heaven ; which, as 
every singer knows, require vital energy if 
they are to touch the heart of God or man. 
The unexpected word dAtywv was intended to 
emphasize the awful condition of those 
miserable men when at last compelled to 
drop behind. It is by no means certain 
that ‘the sense requires od pet dAywv,’ which, 
by the way, is what Sitzler reads. Ine. 68, 
3 rovro pev yap, Kal eay Kparicwow, op.olws 
dpdcover—rTo d& mpaéavrwv ek TOD €ikOTOS 
Bovdopeba tovade TE Ko\acOnvar Kal TH 7doH 
Sucedla Kaproupevyy Kal mpi eAevbepiay BeBato- 
Tépav TAapasovvat, Kaos 6 ayav, Dr. Holden 
wrongly explains ‘zpagavruv . . & BovdAopeba, 
sc. abrovs mpaca’, following Kriiger, I fancy. 
mpagavTwv and rovode do not apply to the 
same persons, and recent editors rightly 
supply jpov to mpagavrev. Then Kahos 6 
dyov 18, as usual, construed asif the sentence 
involved a slight anacoluthon; for, as 
Classen says, xadds dyov only would be 
expected. But is it certain that TO) = = Ee = 
KodacOjvat Kal mapadoivar is the subject of 
the sentence? We might take 70 dé alone, 
(‘whereas’), and the infinitives as epexegetic 
of a, and xadds 6 dyov with mpagavtwv (jpav), 
whether the latter be ‘ possessive ’ or ‘ abso- 
lute’ ; translating the whole: ‘ whereas, if 
we obtain our object, that is punish our 
enemies .., the prize will be a glorious 
one.’ It isa pity that the editor has been 
induced by ‘Stahl and others’ to bracket 
mod wAetov in ce. 63, 4 Ths épyns THS TETEpas 
ovk Ztaccov Kata TO apedciobat, és TE TO 
hoBepov Tots imyKdors Kat TO ddixeio Hau [wodt 
a)eiov | pere(xere—thus ruining a fine in- 
stance of rhetorical de(vwots, besides spoiling 
a chiasmus. Dr. Holden gives no reason ; 
but presumably he considers the words are 
absurd ; but they have been defended by 
Junghahn. At least the editor has not fallen 
into the error of stating that otk «Aaccov 
must = zoAv w)etov in Thucydides. 

Of the three maps two are printed almost 
entirely in various shades of blue—a per- 
nicious system which is very exacting to 
the eyes by artificial light. The map of 
the Athenian retreat, which is apparently 
that of Fr. Miiller’s edition, still gives the 
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Aula Polyzeli north of the Kakuparis ; 
neither Dr. Holden nor Freeman (//ist. Sic. 
iii. 708) accepts Holm’s later opinion (Zop. 
235) that the Aula is 8. of the river. The 
Athenians are, as usual, represented in this 
edition as marching due south on the fifth 
day of the retreat. To me this seems 
doubtful. They were closely followed on 
this day by the Syracusans, who worried 
them so much that, after muddling on for 
half a mile, they were forced to halt in the 
plain. They had been searching in vain 
for a gorge that should take them again on 
to the plateau towards the west from which 
they had been forced to retreat after the 
repulse at the Acraean Rock. But in the 
night (c. 80), Demosthenes proposed to 
change the direction, and go the opposite 
way to the route which the enemy were 
watching. As usual, Demosthenes was 
first to grasp the situation, and the result 
of his suggestion was that the army made 
for the Helorine road, which they reached 
on the morning of the sixth day. This 
seems to me to imply that the half mile 
which represents the progress of the fifth day 
had been in a generally south-westerly 
direction, though of course south of the 
road followed during the first three days. 
In the night, they turned sharp to the 
south-east. Prof. Freeman has remarked 
that the downward path taken by the 
retreating army to the Helorine road is only 
conjectural. 

The Introduction is a sketch of Sicilian 
History down to 414 B.c. One passage 
only appears to me to need further con- 
sideration. In describing the double wall 
which the Athenians built south of the 
xvKhos Dr. Holden says : ‘They first fortified 
a point on the southern cliff, in the line of 
their blockading wall.’ But Stahl, Holm 
and Lupus, with some reason, doubt this 
interpretation of vi. 101 (Lupus, Stadt. Syr. 
p. 134). It is however proper, to add that 
Freeman’s view (Hist. Sic. iii. p. 670) 
accords with Dr. Holden’s. Then no fur- 
ther mention is made of the double wall 
until we read: ‘too much time was spent 
over that portion of them (7.e. the walls in 
general) extending across the low ground, 
which was built at first as a double wall.’ 
Thus that part of the wall extending from 
the xv’kAos itself to the point on the cliff 
which, according to the view accepted by 
Dr. Holden, was first fortified before the 
southern wall was begun, is left unaccounted 
for. -It is indeed difficult to make out from 
the Introduction why the southern wall 
from the xvxAos to the xpyuvos is marked as 
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a double wall in Dr. Holden’s plan instead 
of single as in Stahl’s and Freeman’s, The 
editor follows Lupus and Fr. Miller; but 
in this matter he appears to have accepted 
the plan and to have rejected the arguments 
on which it is based. 

There are one or two inconsistencies 
which it may be worth while to point out. 
In the notes to ¢ 62, 1 éBdarropeba is 
wrongly explained as meaning ‘ hampered’ : 
but in the index under Bdazrew, the right 
meaning, damno, afficere, nocere is assigned to 
the word in this passage. In an enumera- 
tion of some of the readings peculiar to M, 
the MS. is wrongly credited with zpopiéa 
at c. 22, 1; whereas in the critical notes 
the right word zpoopigéa is given for M. I 
have already referred to a similar error 
which occurs in e. 69, 4. 

‘In the critical Appendix the variants of 
six different (sic) MSS. are given together 
with the readings of Kriiger, Classen, 
Stahl and Hude, where they differ from my 
own.’ Of course, amid such a mass of 
material, every editor must choose for him- 
self what he will include in his critical 
notes. But as the value of a critical Ap- 
pendix is either educational or nothing, 
most assuredly the readings of Bekker, after 
all the founder of the critical study of 
Thucydides’ text, ought to be included. 
The six MSS. are BOAEFM. I have shown 
in another article that the editor’s new 
collation of M is an advance on Eggeling’s, 
but is not perfect. The editor is not re- 
sponsible for much independent textual 
eriticism : he has introduced an alteration of 
his own into the text of ec. 53, 4, where, for 
GvTeunxavycav7e Te oBeotypia KwAvpara, he 
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substitutes dvr. oBeorypia te <Kal> Kwdi- 
para, and notes ‘ videor lucem attulisse loco 
impedito.” But Sitzler had already inserted 
kat before him, while van Herwerden had 
still earlier thought of the same plan, but 
rejected it hecause Pollux i. 168 gives 
oBeorypia KkwXvpara, apparently from this 
passage. 

The volume closes with another of those 
triple indexes for which Dr. Holden’s edi- 
tions are justly esteemed. In the Greek 
Index, ‘the Numerals suffixed to words 
denote respectively :—1 words that occur 
only once in Thuc., 2 Jonie words, 3 
poetical words.’ This is excellent, though 
the numbers are wanting to a few words, 
such as ddvvacia, aiyiadds (omitted), dukard = 
Gd, EvppepecOar = accidere, mpotepov 7 with 
subj., mpodepew = zpoeyev, dovevev. But, on 
the whole, Dr. Holden merits the thanks of 
teachers for his work. His, the latest 
edition in English, is also, I believe, the 
best. It is more complete than Prof. 
Forster Smith’s excellent book, and of 
course follows Classen less exclusively ; and 
it is printed on better paper. But a pro- 
test must be raised against one disfigure- 
ment in the printing. If the Cambridge 
University Press cannot place good head 
and tail pieces in school books, it would be 
far better to omit them altogether. From 
a press which is to help to educate the top 
forms of schools nothing should be issued 
which is either mean in design or bad in 
execution ; and the head and tail pieces in 
this book have both faults in an acute 
form. 

E. C. Marcwanr. 





MACKAIL’S GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology, 
edited with a revised text introduction 
and notes by J. W. Macxaix, Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. London: Long- 
mans Green & Co. 1890. 8vo. pp. ix. 403. 


THE Greek Anthology has never failed to 
find lovers even among those who have no 
very deep or familiar knowledge of the 
language ; but the bulk of it, with its large 
proportion of worthless writing, must have 
baffled many who would gladly have profited 
by the existence of a good selection. It is 
NO. Lit. VOL. Vi. 


for the benefit of such readers chiefly that 
this book seems to have been designed, and 
for their sake especially it should be 
welcomed. 

Of over 5000 poems in this kind that we 
possess Mi. Mackail gives altogether 489, 
conveniently dividing them into twelve 
sections under such headings as Love, 
Prayers and Dedications, Epitaphs, beauty, 
the Human Comedy, Death and Life. The 
selection is judicious, and is accompanied by 
a translation, notes, indices and an elaborate 
introductory essay. Doubtless it is to this 
last that Mr. Mackail himself attaches most 
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value. Not only does he give a complete 
and very readable account of the Anthology 
as We possess it, but from an analysis of the 
various epigrams existing here and elsewhere 
he has inferred the inner life and spirit of 
their times in a manner both attractive and 
enlightening. In the last paragraph of this 
essay 1s expressed a view which, though Mr. 
Mackail evidently feels it strongly, seems to 
me to be narrow and unwise; I could wish 
that the whole passage might be cancelled. 
But as a whole it is an admirable piece 
of work. The Biographical Index is far 
from being merely a transcript from Jacobs ; 
and another index (since Mr. Mackail has of 
course adopted a numbering of his own) will 
enable me presently without inconvenience 
to refer to epigrams by their usual descrip- 
tion. 

Though this is avowedly not a critical 
edition, Mr. Mackail has in several places 
introduced new readings of his own, of which 
the most considerable appear to be: in Anth. 
Pal. v. 113 


"Hpdo6ns tAovTOV, Swoikpares’ GAG révns dv 
obKer épas: AyLOS Papj.axov otov eet. 

the passive epa for épas. But in Eur. fr. 322 
ovdels tpocaitav Biotov npdcbn Bporav, which 
Mr. Mackail compares for the passive, 
npacOy is active, the sense being as Hur. fr. 
895 ev rAnopovy Tor Kizpis ev rewavre 8 ov 
and Crates fr. 17 épwra rave Nyods «.T-A., O11 
which, if ép¢ is right, we have here a play. 
See Leutsch on Apostolius iv. 58. 

In A.P. v. 163 kat <7d> dvaocrov. In vi. 
209 opodpocvvy. In vi. 268 are. cibupin 
in an epigram of Theaetetus (Diog. Laert. 
iv. 25), for which Mr. Mackail writes 
eippootvyn as having about the same sense, 
was certainly here, as often elsewhere, the 
explanatory adscript to that word. 

There are afew places where better variants 
or conjectures ought to have been adopted, as 
"AAKpyvy inv. 172, & py Oguis in xii. 141, 
ayyéAAew Or ayyeidat in vii. 249, dwvedvr’ éxt 
TUpPw in v. 215, 

Of the notes the historical are the best, 
but in general they are sufficient. Mr. 
Mackail has rightly chosen not to burden 
his book with too copious annotation, but 
there are some places where a little more 
explanation is desirable. For example, on v. 
190 the reader should be told that there is a 
reference (as Jacobs pointed out) to the 
Tpudepa of v. 154. In xi. 255 (though it is 
quite rightly translated) the play on the 
uses of €vAwos and Aibwos might be noticed. 
In the epigram of Erinna (4.P. vii. 712) 
My. Mackail’s remark on Bergk’s conjecture 
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TOV 
do not 


shows that he has not understood it. 
mwaio is meant to be relative. I 
think it right to say that in xii, 131 


4 
i] TOV epaxTiy 
Aaah, as pie i 
ovderor oiketwv Goev ard pobvpwv 


‘oixetos has here its primary sense “ of the 
house.” ’ It is a mistake to say of xréava 
(p. 856) that it is ‘used principally of pos- 
sessions in cattle.’ 

There is a good note on the meaning of 
Bicoopa in vi. 33. 

Mr. Mackail was already practised as a 
translator in prose, and his renderings, 
while they please by their style, will also 
be useful because of their close fidelity. 
Such examples as the following could hardly 
be bettered : 


v. 130. Why so woe-begone ? and why, Philaenis, 

these reckless tearings of hair and suffusion of 
showerful eyes? hast thou seen thy lover with 
another on his bosom ? tell me; we know charms for 
grief. Thou weepest and sayest no: vainly dost 
thou essay to deny; the eyes are more trustworthy 
than the tongue. 
” ix. 107. They call me the little one, and say that 
I cannot go straight and feariess on a prosperous 
voyage like ships that sail out to sea ; and I deny it 
not ; I ama little boat, but to the sea all is equal ; 
fortune, not size, makes the difference. Let another 
have the advantage in rudders ; for some put their 
confidence in this and some in that, but may my 
salvation be of God. 


Translation, however, to be true, requires 
the nicest appreciation of both languages ; 
and there are cases where Mr. Mackail 
betrays insufficient apprehension of Greek 
idiom. Owing to this he has not always 
been successful in resisting a tendency, 
most common as it is most natural, to 
translate too curiously—to give more than 
the equal value for a word or phrase. Thus 
(to show my meaning by illustrations) the 
usual aAAd prefacing a wish we find rendered 
regularly by ‘but’ ; as in vi. 55 

GdXG b€xerGe 

avr’ avtds Taktav, avr’ enefev TO edt. 

‘but accept for her the cheese, .. Soin 
vi. 209, vil. 398, 476, 555, ix. 649. This is 
not an English idiom; we say either ‘O 
accept’ or merely ‘accept thou.’ Similarly 
v. 190 
Tot pepopat ; wavTn O€ ppevOv oiaKes adetvTac 
‘whither am I borne? and the rudders of 
my spirit are quite cast loose.’ In v. 174 

0’ ext ool viv 

amtepos elonew Umvos K.T.X. 


‘would that I had come to thee even now’ 
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etc. 1s too servile ; we can say only ‘Oh to 

come.’ vii. 195 

akpis, . . eyKpovovca idors 
TTEpuyas 


tocol dadovs 


where iAors is merely ‘ thine own’ after the 
Epic use, as e.g. diovs pago’s in A.P. ix. 
362, is rendered ‘ with thy dear feet,’ which 
represents no English phrase. In y. 214 


Sdaipiorav Tov "Epora tpépo 


rendered ‘ Love who feeds on me is a ball- 
player,’ tpédw is merely ‘I keep.’ xii. 72 


Kabros "Epwros — €AKos €xwv 

though for v. 225 €\xos éyw tov “Epwra we 
find ‘IT have a wound of love’ (rather ‘ Love 
in me is a wound’), is rendered ‘even 
myself I wear Love’s wound.’ In these 
places Mr. Mackail has committed the fault 
of over-translation, There are several other 
inaccuracies of rendering: v. 69 


R , 2A ’ er as f 
orotav . . aivytat Kumpis im’ apdorepwv 


(‘ the tale of love is told by both’) should be 
‘love is approved’ as Pind. P. iii. 13 a&\Aov 
aivnoev yapov. In Plato’s epigram v. 78 

Ty woynv, Ayabova iddv, ext xetAcow €oxov 
(‘I had my soul upon my lips’) écyor is 
rather ‘I held, checked.’ I do not under- 


stand what is intended by the translation of 
the difficult epigram v. 130 


kal TO diAapa 
pvapoovvov Wuxpa Oadzer’ ev cixacla 
‘and is her memorial kiss warm upon my 
cold picture?’ How ‘memorial’? And does 
she really kiss a picture, like the painter in 
Aristaenetus? Surely, if the conjecture 
cikacia is sound, the meaning must be ‘and 
in memory is my kiss still warm in cold 
imagination?’ In y. 149 
7) P eripos dviip Kexapirpevov avucrev epyov 

‘surely the man did a gracious deed’ misses 
the force of éripws marking the play on 
xapis. Inv. 177 ‘this boy’ hardly suggests 
the proclamation. yv. 178 

Twdciobw kai patpos ér’ év KoA Kabevsuv 
means, I think, not ‘even while he is yet 
asleep on his mother’s bosom,’ but rather 


‘while he is yet a sleeper on his mother’s 
breast.’ Cf. e.g. vi. 266 
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Tavoe Tape mpobvpos tav “Aprepev AyeXoxeia, 
N7 

er ev TaTpos pLevovora TapOEvos Sopors, 

5 

eo oarTo. 


. Sy was ‘ 
Tlappevis ovK e€pyw: TO pev obvopa Kadov 
akovous 
Ouray: 
“Constantia, nay verily !’ loses the point : 
ovk« py (et) implies GAG 7H dvdpare povov. 
v. 261 rv xdpw i edaBev (‘ the grace that 
UTX RLV a s 


- it had’) should be ‘ the grace it had received.’ 


vii. 417 
6 oiv Movoats Medeaypos 
mpota Mevmrretas ovvtpoxacas Xdpiow 


is translated ‘I Meleager, the companion of 
the Muses, first of all who have run side by 
side with the Graces of Menippus’ (the note 
too has ‘6 otv Movcoas, “the companion of 
the Muses”: from Theocr. vii. 12’) as 
though the Greek were 6 ov Movcats 
MeAeaypos, 6 mporos . . , and in the same 
epigram. 
Yipws yap yetrwov eyyvlev “Atdew 


‘since old age is death’s near neighbour.’ 
vii. 419 
= Se i 


GAN i pev Xvpos eval, cadap, <i 8 odv ov ye 
DotviE 
36 A x 
vatd.os, ei 0 “EAAnv, Xatpe, TO 0) aio dpacov. 


‘ But if thou art a Syrian, say Salam, and if 
a Phoenician, Vaidios, and if a Greek, Hail ; 
they are the same.’ In vii. 696 dvdpotov is 
omitted in the English. In ix, 82 é5 8 
KoAvpBov = és TO KoAvp Pav ‘for the dive,’ not 
‘at the dive. The translation of xi. 114 
seems to represent a reading reAe? for Agye. 
xii. 72 7dy pev yAvkds dpbpos (‘Now grey 
dawn is sweet’) should be ‘By this ’tis 
sweet dawn’ (duépa kal dy). In xii. 117 

XOKowa mor Tporéepn Yokoo exvvOdvero 
(‘all she said to me, and all that she asked 
me of’) érvvOavero is ‘all that she learnt,’ 
ze. ‘all that I said to her.’ 

These are blemishes which may easily be 
amended on revision. I should not have 
been so careful to point them out had I not 
felt that there was ample reason why this 
should not be the last edition of a praise- 
worthy and valuable book. 

Watrer Hrapiam. 
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SUSEMIHL’S ALEXANDRIAN LITERATURE. 


toschichte des griechischen Litteratur in der 
Alewandrinerzett von FRANZ SUSEMIHL. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1891—1892. 


A COMPLETE and connected history of Greek 
Literature from the death of Alexander to 
the reign of Augustus has long been a 
erying want. There is always much to be 
found in Bernhardy, but rich additional 
material for such a work has accumulated 
since his time, both from the discovery of 
inscriptions and other monuments, and the 
labour of individual editors. The task isan 
alarming one, requiring a rare combination 
of learning, accurate judgment, and con- 
structive talent. The subject is so multi- 
farious and the remains so fragmentary, 
the centres of intellectual energy so numer- 
ous and so wide apart, the regions into 
which enquiry had penetrated were so 
extensive and so diverse, that something 
like genins is required to give unity to a 
comprehensive survey. Dr. Susemihl speaks 
with becoming modesty of others more 
competent than himself, who have left 
undone what he has attempted. If such 
persons exist, they will be the first to ac- 
knowledge that he has successfully rendered 
a difficult and important service. The 
plan of his work resembles that of Zeller’s 
great History of Greek Philosophy, to which, 
in one department at least, he is necessarily 
under deep obligations. A readable and well- 
written text is furnished with elaborate and 
jearned notes, containing full references to 
the authorities for each statement. Many 
nice points, historical or critical, are treated 
with lucidity and discrimination. The un- 
certainty which often remains is candidly 
acknowledged. The fortunes of the chief 
writers and their works are traced with a 
fulness which is extremely satisfactory. I 
may refer especially to the account of the 
writings of Callimachus in notes 106 and 
107 on pp. 370 ff. of vol. I. The writer 
gracefully acknowledges the labours in the 
same field of his colleague von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf. Frequent reference is also 
naturally made to the author’s own Platonic 
and Aristotelian labours. 

After a short historical survey of the 
period, Dr. Susemihl deals separately with 
the philosophers, poets, grammarians, biogra- 
phers, art critics, historians, geographers, 
mathematicians, mythographers, writers on 
medicine, husbandry and natural history 
of the Alexandrian epoch. ‘The poets and 


grammarians are hard to separate, for the 
poetry of one century passed gradually into 
the philology of the succeeding one. Zeno- 
dotus wrote verses, and Callimachus was the 
teacher of Aristophanes of Byzantium, and 
had almost equalled the amazing industry 
which his pupil afterwards displayed. That 
the reputed author of the saying péya 
BiBdiov péya Kaxdv should have published 
800 volumes, of which only a few ‘hymns,’ 
rendered frigid by court flattery, have come 
down to justify the reputation which his 
elegies had earned, is a curious example of 
the inconstancy of literary tradition. 

It is much to Dr. Susemihl’s credit that so 
many writers whose works have all but 
perished should live before us in his pages 
with the distinctness of individuality ; 
and that the filiation of Alexandrian 
learning, from master to pupil successively, 
should be so clearly evident. The famous 
Kiterary feud between Callimachus and 
Apollonius Rhodius on the theme which 
haunts each age of decadence, ‘Is great 
poetry any longer possible?’ is instruc- 
tively handled. The foundation of the 
great libraries, with their relation to 
literary forgeries, is also touched upon with 
acuteness and judgment. The greatness of 
Euclid and Archimedes, and of the chief 
promoters of medical science, is strongly and 
succinctly marked. Many scattered obser- 
vations deserve to be commended, as for 
example that Euhemerism naturally found 
favour in an age which began to deify its 
rulers ; and that the later Comedy, including 
the burlesque of Tragedy, was probably 
moulded, to some extent, by a respect for 
the precepts of Aristotle. This last remark 
would no doubt equally apply to such pieces 
of make-work as the ‘tragedies’ of Lyco- 
phron. 

Those were right upon the whole who 
contended that in the Alexandrian age the 
time for great poetry was passed. The Argo- 
nautica is long and delightful in its way, 
but about as much an epic as Helen of Troy. 
The learned poets of the third century 
judiciously turned their attention to the 
Tdyll, the Elegy, the Epigram, the Didactic 
Poem, or the occasional Ode, which had often 
more of a rhetorical than a lyrical character. 
The masters of the New Comedy, Menander 
and Philemon, should rather be reckoned as 
continuers of the Attic tradition. (By the 
by, Dr. Susemih] might have mentioned that 
the base for the portrait statue of Menander, 
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with his name upon it, is still in evidence at 
Athens.) Yet this later growth of Greek 
poetry possessed enough of original charm 
to provoke the emulation of Catullus, and 
even of Virgil. Not to speak of Menander, 
the disappearance of whose plays is an 
inestimable loss, or of Theocritus, of whom 
enough remains to enable after-times to 
appreciate him; much Alexandrian poetry 
that has perished, and which in its first 
freshness contributed so much to the culture 
of Rome, had no doubt on a larger scale the 
incommunicable beauty of the best things in 
the Anthology. Dr. Susemihl gives a brief 
but interesting account of Herodas, whom 
he places in point of time between Theocritus 
and Moschus. ‘Had the papyrus-fragments 
of him appeared before the completion of 
vol. I., the author would probably have 
suppressed his speculative theory assigning 
him a Sicilian or Italian origin: he has in 
fact withdrawn it in the Appendix to vol. 
Il., p. 702, where the fatherland of this 
‘Coan Corney Grain’ is clearly acknowledged, 
and his time is referred to the period from 
the later years of Ptolemy Philadelphus to 
the reign of Euergetes I. But—so hard is 
it to be ‘up to date’—the writer had not 
yet seen the inscription which fixes the 
spelling as ‘ Herodas.’ 

In the second century B.c. the already 
diminished vein of poesy was further at- 
tenuated, while the pursuit of learning to 
which the impulse had been given by Zeno- 
dotus and his immediate successors was 
carried forward in all directions with the 
utmost industry and ardour. This great 
movement, associated in the first instance 
with the foundation of the two libraries at 
Alexandria and that at Pergamos, was con- 
timued in uninterrupted succession by 
Callimachus, Eratosthenes (the most many- 
sided of cultured men), Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, lLeogoras, Callistratus, and 
Avistarchus who carried learning to the 
height, and whose tradition was continued 
to a still later period by Dionysius Thrax, 
Didymus and others. Meanwhile a rival 
school of literary criticism was flourishing at 
Pergamos, historical investigation was 
eagerly pursued, and mathematics and medi- 
cine were prosecuted with equal originality 
and erudition. Whether or not, as Dr. Suse- 
mihl maintains, Callimachus was for a time 
the prefect of the Museum library, it is im- 
possible to think without envy and admi- 
ration of the productive industry not unac- 
companied with genius of himself and his 
successors. Had their works been preserved 
entire, however often later ages might have 
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to disable their judgment, the facts which 
they had collected would have been inyalu- 
able. 

On the Homeric question, which of course 
enters into the scope of his work, Dr. 
Susemihl speaks with some uncertainty. 
He does not know whether to believe or not 
in the recension of Pisistratus; and in his 
general statements he relies largely on 
Ludwich and v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf. 

As the centuries advance, the subject 
broadens, and the comprehensiveness of the 
work becomes yet more apparent. The 
influence of the Pergamene philologers on 
the shaping of Roman legend and on Roman 
rhetoric and criticism,—the industry of the 
Mythographers and the romance writers, 
Panaetius and the modification of Stoicism, 
the Kclectics and Epicureans, Aenesidemus 
and Scepticism, Polybius and Poseidonius, 
Alexander Polyhistor, and a score or two of 
other historians ending with Juba the 2nd 
of Mauretania (Massinissa’s offspring),—all 
these make a farrago of topics seemingly 
incoherent, yet falling legitimately within 
Dr. Susemihl’s scope and treated by him 
with impartial fulness. Nay more, to 
complete the survey of this ‘strange disposed 
time,’ he has included in his book a sketch 
of Jewish Hellenism, the Septuagint, the 
Apocryphal books, the Wisdom of Solomon 
and the rest, so that Apollodorus and 
Aristobulus, Philodemus and the son of 
Sirach, Meleager and the Hebrew Sibyl, find 
themselves together without clashing within 
the limits of the same volume. 

Those who desiderate a more exhaustive 
treatment of any one of these, will at least 
find here the references which they require. 
And the same may be said of two subjects 
which are inevitably treated with condensa- 
tion and brevity. The oratory and rhetoric 
of the whole period, including the spurious 
orations and epistles, is compressed into one 
chapter—the 35th,—and the rich and varied 
literature of which a fragment only remains 
tous in the Palatine Anthology, is overtaken 
in less than sixty pages forming the 56th 
chapter of the work. This may seem little 
more than a list of names, but the long note 
beginning on page 566 of vol. II. appears to 
contain as complete an account as has yet 
been written of the eventful history of a 
collection which can never lose its charm. 

Amongst other references, including one 
to Mr. Ellis’s articles in the Cambridge 
Journal of Philology, some allusion to the 
writings of Mr. J. A. Symonds and Mr. 
Mackail might perhaps have been looked for. 
even in a German book. 
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The index, of fifty-five pages, by A. 
Brunk, was especially needful in a work of 
such heterogeneous contents: it would have 
been a further assistance to the reader if 
some chronological indications could have 
been added, either in the margin or on the 
headings of each page. Perhaps the uncer- 
tainty of many of the dates may have inter- 
fered with this. 

In closing the second volume it occurs to 
one to ask whether the inferior limit of the 
period is not somewhat arbitrarily defined. 
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It is tantalizing to stop short without 
reading something about Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, or Plutarch, or Pausanias, or 
Philostratus, or Lucian. A third volume, 
completing the series, and including Origen, 
would be a satisfactory, if a formidable, 
addition. 

The work as it is will be heartily 
welcomed by all scholars, both as an inter- 
esting ‘ Lesebuch’ andasa mine of reference 
that will not soon lose its value. 

L. CAMPBELL. 





Familiar Studies 
CLERKE. 


AGcNrEs M, 
1892. 


in Homer, by 
London, Longmans and Co. 


Miss CLERKE does not undertake to do more in her 
little volume than to illustrate for the ‘general read- 
ing public’ the latest results of Homeric archaeo- 
logy. This she has done in a chatty and ‘ popular ’ 
way, which makes the eleven chapters at once 
pleasant and instructive. ‘The schoolboy reading 
fluently in the original’ the Homeric poems, and 
taking the same delight in them that his little 
brothers and sisters take in Cinderella and Jack the 
Giantkiller, exists more largely in the imagination of 
the authoress than in real life; but the wide and 
growing interest felt generally in Homeric antiquity 
is an indisputable fact. Miss Clerke is a fervent 
‘Chorizont.’ While she assigns both poems to the 
interval between the Trojan war and the Dorian 
invasion, she sees in the Homer of the Iliad a 
Thessalian, and in the Homer of the much later 
Odyssey 4 Peloponnesian who had travelled widely. 
But in emphasising the differences which characterise 
the two poems she does not always give sufficient 
weight to the difference of the circumstances which 
the poems describe ; and this weakens the value of 
some of the arguments drawn from the irreconcil- 
ability of the position of the dog, the horse, and the 
soose in the Ziad and the Odyssey. The chapter on 
Homeric astronomy, where Miss Clerke is on familiar 
ground, is full of information; and, indeed, it 
would be interesting to see a star-map of the 
Homeric sky, to enable us to ascertain the amount 
of change of position which the precession of the 
equinoxes may have produced since the supposed 
date of the poems. 

In the chapter on Homeric meals occurs a passage 
which suggests a misinterpretation of the Greek. 
Speaking of angling as pursued by Homeric fisher- 
men, Miss Clerke says (p. 183): ‘Its meditative 
pleasure made no appeal to them, and they were 
very sensible of the unsatisfied gastronomic craving 
which survived the utmost success in its pursuit.’ 
This may be supposed to mean, in plain English, 
that the men soon felt hungry after a large fish- 
dinner. The passage to which reference is made is 
doubtless Od. 12. 330 foll., where the starving men 
angle with hooks for ‘fish and birds, or anything 
that came to hand,’ éretwpe 5& yaorépa Amds. The 
last words, introduced by the paratactic 5é¢, do not 
imply that they found the food unsatisfying (there 
was poultry of a kind, as wellas fish!), but they give 
the reason why the men went fishing ; because they 
were starving, and could get nothing better. Miss 
Clerke follows Sprengel in identifying Helen’s 
anodyne with opium, and decides on garlic as the 


equivalent for moly: but the white flower and black 
root, and the absence of any allusion to the pungent 
smell, seem to incline the balance in favour of 
hellebore, the famous antidote for madness. The 
chapter on amber, ivory and cyanus will be found to 
be particularly interesting. A conscientious desire 
to be ‘popular’ sometimes leads a writer into faults 
of style ; and to this desire we must refer such por- 
tentous phrases as ‘windy origin,’ ‘porcine pro- 
clivities,’ ‘adipose perfection,’ ‘decade of consumed 
sparrows,’ ‘equine co-operation,’ and the like, which 
are grotesque without being effective. But the book 
‘will well repay reading, and is quite ‘up to date.’ 


The Plays of Euripides, translated into English 
prose from the text of Paley by Epwarp P. 
CotrripGe, B.A. 2 vols. London: George Bell 
and Sons. 1891. 


A NEW prose translation in an agreeable form of all 
the plays of Euripides was a work much needed, and 
the present should be found very serviceable. 
Though Mr. Coleridge has mainly followed Paley’s 
text, he has also consulted other editions, and in 
marginal notes is given a careful record of readings 
adopted, suspected or proposed. The translation is 
quite readable, in spite of a tendency, the viciousness 
of which Mr. Coleridge does not seem to have appre- 
ciated, to cast his words intoiambie rhythms. The 
result for those who wish to read the translation 
consecutively is constantly somewhat irritating ; but 
this is the only noticeable fault. The inaccuracies 
appear to be few and slight, and the language in 
general is neither too prosaic nor too florid ; itis never 
ridiculous, If Mr. Coleridge is not weary of such 
work, it isto be hoped that he may give us in the 


same series a new translation of the plays of 
Aeschylus. Wentels 
Demosthenes, Ausgewahlte Reden; fur den 


Schulgebrauch herausgegeben, von Dr. Kari 


Worker. Mit einer Karte und einem Titelbild. 
Dritte vermehrte Auflage. Leipzig. Freytag. 


1892. 
THE previous editions of this book have been ex- 
haustively reviewed by Dr. Sandys (see Classical 
Review i. p. 271; iii. p. 369), so that it is only 
necessary here to mention the characteristic features 
of the work in its present form. A short history of 
Attic oratory up to the time of Demosthenes pre- 
cedes the biographical sketch, and an appendix is 
added on the Athenian Bovay and ekrAnota. On the 
other hand Dr. Wotke has omitted the chronological 
table which appeared in the first edition and 
which is almost as necessary for young students 


pp. xxix. 126. 1 Mk. 
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as the map, and also the preface and appendix on 
the text. There is thus no indication that the text 
is in the main that of Rosenberg, nor is there any- 
thing to show where other readings have been pre- 
ferred. In Phil. iii. § 68 (70) we now find Cobet’s 
épwrhoas adopted as recommended by Dr. Sandys, 
instead of épwrhowy, the reading of all MSS., which 
appeared in the first edition ; cf. Heslop’s note ad 
loc. and Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses § 216. But of 
the misprints pointed out by Dr. Sandys the follow- 
ing are still uncorrected : Chers. § 61 mpoojjxey mis- 
print for mpoofrer; Phil. iti. § 26 o¥8’ twice for 
ov@’; in the list of names ¢epai still appears as 
bepai ; coma is still omitted; there is still some 
confusion about Erythrae, the Asiatic town of that 
name being indicated in the map-index, while in the 
list of names ’Epu@pato: Chers. 24 is still referred to 
Boeotian *Epv@pal (or as Dr. Wotke prefers to write it 
EpvOpai!) ; and the Kdp of the de Pace § 25 is still 
identified with Mausolus. Besides these the present 
reviewer has noticed : Phil. § ii. 33 ylyverae mis- 
print for yiyynra ; Chers. § 12 omission of comma 
after olwat; ib. § 65 odx’ for ovk. 

But in spite of these slight blemishes the edition 
is a practical and useful one, and should not be 
ignored in England where the latest editors of these 
speeches have been content to reprint the text of 
Bekker. Indeed with some additions the book would 
be useful to more advanced students. But for this 
purpose the authorities, both ancient and modern, 
should be given, in foot-notes or otherwise, for every 





1 On the varying accentuation of this word see 
Eustath. 267, 6 cited by Chandler. 
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statement made in the biographical sketch of 
Demosthenes and in the brief introductions to the 
speeches, and the latter should be made more com- 
plete. Thus the strange mistake of Dionysius ad 
Amm. 4 about the First Philippic should be men- 
tioned; and, although both Schaefer (Dem. w. s. 
Zeit ii. p. 148) and Blass (Aét. Bered. iii. 1. p. 279) 
arrange the Olynthiacs, as Dr. Wotke has done, in 
the order i, ii. iii., we should like to see some 
criticism not only of Grote’s view? that OJ. ii. pre- 
ceded Ol. i. but of Unger’s that OJ. i. was written 
in &.c. 852 and so before Phil. i. (Zeitfolge der 4 
ersten demosth. Reden gegen Philipp in the ‘Sitzb. d. 
b. Ak.’ 1880 pp. 273 sqq.). Again, in the introduc- 
tion to the de Pace there is no reference to the view of 
ancient critics that the oration in its present form 
was written only, not spoken (Peter, Zeittafeln,® p. 
125 and the authorites there cited), and no 
mention of the Philippus of Isocrates published 
in the same year, 346 B.c. Lastly, the Greek 
hypotheses might with advantage be printed before 
the orations and a note added to the Titelbild in- 
forming young students that the hands and roll are 
a restoration ; on this point reference may be made 
to Mr. W. C. Perry’s Descriptive Catalogue of Casts 
from the Antique in the South Kensington Museum, 
pp. 107 sq. and to the Classical Review ii. p. 32. 


H. Charge. 


2 For a recent German estimate of Grote’s History 
see R. Pohlmann’s Grundziige der politischen Ge- 
schichte Griecheniands in Miller's Handbuch, iii. 
pp- 357 sq. 





ORPHEUS TRAVESTIED. 


WueEn Orpheus went down to the regions 
below, 
Which no man is permitted to see, 
He tuned up his lyre, as old histories show, 
To set his Eurydice free. 
All Hell was astonished, a person so wise 
So rashly should venture his life 
Tn the regions of death; but conceive their 
surprise, 
When they learned that he came for his 
wife! 
To find out a punishment meet for his fault, 
Old Pluto long puzzled his brain, 
“But down here we've no torments suffi- 
cient,” he thought, 
So he gave him his wife back again. 
But melody softened the gloomy god’s heart, 
And, pleased with his playing so well, 
He took her again in reward of his art, 
Such power has music in Hell! 


ORPHEUS carupikds. 


Quanpbo Tartareas Orpheus devenit ad Um- 
bras, 
Quaeque hominum nulli visere regna licet, 
Composuit citharae (veterum stat fabula) 
chordas, 
Ut numerosa suam solveret Eurydicen. 
Tam temere infernis caput obiectare periclis, 
Tam bene cordatum Styx stupet ima 
virum : 
Sed quando didicere viam pro coniuge coep- 
tam, 
Quanto plus Umbras obstupuisse putes 4 
Dis pater omne genus poenarnm corde re- 


volvens, 
“Saxum,” ait, “his ausis est leviorque 
rota : 
“ Infirmi ad tormenta sumus pro crimine 
Manes, 
“Ni reddam uxorem!” Solvit et Eury- 
dicen. 
Dira sed ad numeros mansuescunt corda 


tyranni, 
Gratiaque artifici, tam bene lusit, erat : 
Additaque in poenas mox pro mercede re- 
sumpta est 
(Tantum apud Infernos ars valet) Eury- 
dice. 
Henry Hayman, D.D. 
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BIOY OAO®YPSIS. 


hed hed, vedtwv aos GAN apapraver: 

, 5 , , 
avopovpevov be dvoradns TpvxXEL TOVOS. 
tplrov b& mua, mperBus dv Ta mplv Tobe. 


Cuartes H, Keene. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Error of the CuassicaAt REvIEw. 


Dear Srr.—In reference to the note you 
forwarded to me discussing the metre of 
the third line of the Aleaic stanza, I should 
say that the true metre is trochaic 


sh th ee Ey EE MES 





The weight however thrown on to the line 
in the stanza induced Horace absolutely to 
abolish the central short syllable, and to 
make the centre of the line strong and 
weighty with a big word, e.g. 


audita Musarum sacerdos 
clari Giganteo triumpho 
fastidit umbrosamque ripam 


This abolition of the central short syllable 
which is common in Greek alters the whole 
character of the line, and especially makes 
Horace object to such marked trochaic 
endings as would be produced by (1) the 
use of two dissyllables or (2) a quadri- 
syllable. 

In 317 stanzas only three have the third 
line ending with a quadrisyllable and only 
eight ending with two dissyllables. Of these 
eleven exceptions none occur in the third 
or fourth books. Moreover of the eight 
eases of two dissyllables jive are very 
peculiar, namely where the first of two dis- 
syllables is repeated as first word of the 
fourth line, as 


ponés iambis sive flamma 
sive marl. ... 


where the peculiar emphasis on the repeated 
word seems to account for the exception. 

I think Horace’s rule is clear, viz. to 
make the third line of few and weighty 
words and to avoid the marked trochaic 
endings, such as 

posse rivos 
or viperino, 


Put side by side 
Clari Giganteo triumpho 


and Aleaeus’ 
peALXpov, avTup apt Kopaa 


and you will see the difference which 
Horace has introduced. 

Whether the line begins with a word of 
two or three syllables seems to me a matter 
of pure accident. Of course if it begins 
with a dissyllable you must have such a 
word as Giganteo or triumphata to follow or 
else a trisyllable followed by such an ending 
as 

(Tactu leonem), quem cruenta. 


If you have to avoid two dissyllables at the 
end you have very little choice at the begin: 
ning, and I think the figures I have given 
show that Horace detests two dissyllables at 
the end. There are only three simple cases 
in 317 stanzas and of these one (pronos relabi 
posse rivos) is for special effect. 
T. E. Pace. 


NOTES. 


Cic. Ep. ad Fam. x. 18. 2.—Sciebam enim, ets? 
cautius illud erat consilium, expectare me ad Isaram, 
dum Brutus traiceret exercitum, et cum collega 
consentiente, sicut milites faciunt, hostibus obviam 
ire, tamen, si quid Lepidus bene sentiens detrimenti 
cepisset, hoc omne assignatum iri aut pertinaciae 
meae aut timori videbam ete. 





The correction etsi for ct of Lambinus ete. results 
in what Orelli terms an ‘avaxéAov@oy Planco invi- 
dendum.’ If it were worth while to deprive Plancus 
of this enviable figure of speech, where the sense is 
quite clear (videbam merely taking up sciebam which 
he had forgotten writing or dictating), it would he 
easy to read esse instead of efsi and omit erat. But 
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it is about the words italicised that the commentators 
raise fluctus in simpulo. Orelli says ‘ ceterum valde 
inepta v. sicut milites faciunt, ubi, ut fit, ea iungas 
cum y. hostibus obviam ire, explicesque ‘‘sicuti 
solent”’ velut ‘‘sicut decet milites hostibus fortiter 
ire” quis neget? Sed longe alium habent signitica- 
tum, scil. ‘‘ uti consentimus ego et Brutus pariter eius 
meique milites inter se consentiunt pro libertate 
propugnanda, proculque absunt a Lepidanorum 
varietate atque infidelitate.”’ Few will agree with 
the great scholar that any such sense as this can be 
found in the words as they stand. But if they are 
‘valde inepta’ when joined with what follows, why 
not join them with what precedes? ‘To wait for 
Brutus and attack the foe, with the loyal co-oper- 
ation of my colleague (shoulder to+ shoulder) in 
soldier fashion ete.’ is certainly not an inept ex- 
pression. Plancus was writing from Gaul, and in 
Caesar B.G. iii. 22 we read of Gallic solduriz, who 
went, asShakespere puts it, ‘sworn brothers to war.’ 
That the custom was pot unknown to the Romans 
may be seen from Livy ix. 39 and x. 38, Cic. pro 
Mil. § 55, and Tac. H. i. 17. Athenaeus vi. 249 
and Plut. Sertor. xiv. also allude to it. Where the 
reading of the MSS. gives such good sense as this, 
why alter it ? 
P. SANDFORD. 
Queen’s College, Galway. 


* * 
* 


KatacBaoa: Herop. v. 39.—Probably few purely 
classical scholars think it necessary to study a 
specialist periodical like Jndogermanische Forschun- 
gen. It may therefore be worth while to draw their 
attention to the fact that the above form receives an 
exhaustive discussion and defence from Dr. Brug- 
mann in the last number issued (vol. i. p. 591). 
His argument is this: oBec- is to be analysed into 
oB- root and -eo- suffix (cf. tp-eo-: Tp-euw, E-e0-: 
é-dw) and so of-n- (cf. wA-n-, mp-n-, &e.). ‘Then just 
as we frequently find a suffix -w- in exactly the same 
function as -7- (cf. yv-n-: yv-w-, ¢-n-: ¢-w- &c.) so 
here we may analyse c8-w-. Or, on the other hand, 
it is possible that katagBaoar represents katacBénoat 
in which case we may suppose that beside oB-ec- 
existed o8-og- with an alternative form of suffix, in 
support of which are cited the Hesychian glosses 
(oacov- cBecoy and (oas- cBecers which are supposed 
to contain the root-form zdos-. 

It is searcely necessary to inform even the unin- 
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itiated that the harlequin of these transformations is 
the velar guttural, but they may be pardoned for 
regarding with some suspicion a science which, after 
laying down as laws that the velar guttural becomes 
a labial before o-vowels and a dental before e-vowels, 
is able by its principles to accept recorded forms 
zbes-, zdos-, as confirmation of those laws. However 
so strangely powerful is the attraction which a subtle 
proof exercises over the greatest minds, that Dr. 
Brugmann prefers this explanation to his former 
one. His reason is that o8w- is unattested: but 
he has no difficulty in assuming *ofoc- to explain 
oBeo- and *¢eo- to explain a doubtful (oo-. 

For my own part, if I were compelled to choose 
between thsee explanations, I should prefer the 
assumption of *¢8w- to Mr. Rutherford’s caracBeooat, 
but if I am not mistaken a still simpler explanation 
of katacB8aoa will already have occurred to most 
scholars. 

The aorist @rfeoa is comparatively speaking iso- 
lated. The only aorists which would naturally form 
with it a mental class (Paul’s ‘ fotmale gruppe’ inits 
narrowest sense) are judleca, exdpeca, eatdpeca.! 
The last-named is common in Homer, is found in 
Trag. and Theoc. Beside it exists the first aorist 
éotpwoa, Trag., Theoc-, with meaning, as far as we 
can judge, absolutely identical, and the use of both 
stems is continued, as may be seen from Veitch, by 
later writers. Now, under these circumstances, is it 
not possible that Herodas or his contemporaries 
using in daily speech, or at any rate finding in their 
poetic models, the forms cropeoat and otpaca: used 
indifferentlv should venture on the analogical forma- 
tion katacBacai” as equivalent to katacBéoa, and 
is it not more probable—whether we assign his date 
to the third century B.c. or agree with Mr. Ellis in 
placing him after Vergil—than that a form o8w- or 
cBoc- should have come down to him from Indo- 
European times without having once come to the 
surface in literature? Homer and _post-classical 
authors demand different treatment in the matter of 
etymologizing.* 

H. D. DARBISHIRE. 





1] take these from Kriiger § 39, Taf. viii. : the 
first may almost be excluded. 

2 T need scarcely point to aknxovxas, ten lines 
below. 

3 Biicheler’s analogy of mAgoa lacks a middle 
term. 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 


The Inscriptions of Cos, by W. R. Paton 
and E. L. Hicks. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1891. Pp. lii. 407. 


TuIs is a very able and thorough piece of 
work. Mr. Paton has, in repeated visits, 
hunted zealously and successfully for in- 
scriptions throughout the length and breadth 
of Cos. Among his numerous discoveries 
the most important were two large frag- 
ments of the valuable sacrificial calendar, 
Nos. 37 and 38 of this volume, first pub- 


lished from his copies by Mr. Hicks in the 
Hellenic Jowrnal ix. 532 tf. Mention should 
be made of Nos. 327, 328 and 344, which 
prove the Haleis and Phyxa (vulg. Ivéa) of 
Theocritus’s Seventh Idyll to have been 
political divisions (demes). Mr. Paton has 
furthermore collated anew many already 
published inscriptions, thus verifying or 
correcting or adding to the readings of pre- 
vious editors. But the work before us 
offers much more thau this; it.is a complete 
and wellarranged Corpus of all known 
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Coan inscriptions, with copious commentaries, 
historical introduction, appendixes, and 
indexes. So far as I am qualified to judge, 
the task has been discharged in a masterly 
manner. Acuteness in the restoration of 
mutilated texts, extensive familiarity with 
the relevant literature, and unusual inge- 
nuity in historical hypothesis, combine to 
render this volume a credit to British 
scholarship. Possibly Mr. Paton’s ingenuity 
is not always sufficiently balanced by self- 
criticism. I feel this especially in reading 
Appendix I. (Theoecritus : Was He a Coan 2). 
The life of Theocritus there narrated (p. 
359) is, to be sure, avowedly conjectural, 
but [understand Mr. Paton to feel tolerably 
sure that the poet’s father and mother, 
Praxagoras and Philinna, were Coans and 
that he had a step-father Simichidas or 
Samichidas, a Coan citizen of Orchomenian 
extraction. But the names Praxagoras and 
Philinna are too common elsewhere to afford 
any reasonable support to this view ; and as 
for the Simichidas theory, it rests upon a 
very doubtful emendation of a scholium, 
which, on its face at any rate, does not 
refer to Theocritus at all. Mr. Paton finds 
confirmation of this Orchomenian  step- 
father in Idyll XVI. ‘The poem,’ he says, 
‘must have been written at Orchomenus : 
the caddcio 6 od vupe in line 108 shows 
this’ (p. 859 note 1). Nay more: ‘Theocritus 
himself testifies to his connexion with 
Orchomenus in Idyll XVI.’ (p. 356 note 4). 
But surely, considering the antiquity and 
importance of the worship of the Charites 
at Orchomenus (Paus. ix. 35, 38), a poet 
may invoke the Orchomenian Charites and 
promise not to desert them without being 
actually in Orchomenus, and much more 
without having any family connexion with 
the place. 

However, this is small criticism, and the 
smallness of it is the best tribute I can pay. 
[ could wish that some of the most impor- 
tant inscriptions had been given in fac- 
simile—they are all printed from type—but 
doubtless Messrs. Paton and Hicks have not 
decided the matter without due considera- 
tion. F. B. Tarpet. 


La Ville et Le Temple d’ Athena 
(E. Thorin. 


Elatée. 
Cranaia ; par Piprre Paris. 
Paris, 1892.) 


Tis monograph on the excavations under- 
taken in 1883 and 1884 at Eleuta, the site 
of ancient Elatea in Phocis, and on a hill 
not far distant where traces exist of the 
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temple of Athena Cranaia, visited by Pau- 
sanias, is a publication of the French School 
at Athens. Reports were presented during 
and at the close of the actual excavation 
by Monsieur Paris ; now after seven years 
comes a complete reswmé of results. 

The justification for so long a delay 
and so stout a volume as this before us 
lies in the expediency of exhausting any 
subject, however unfruitful, and placing 
every scrap of information on ancient Greek 
life before archaeologists, in the hope that 
one out of ten (as Monsieur Paris himself 
says) may find something to connect with or 
illustrate his own researches. It must be 
confessed that in this case the explorer 
found almost nothing of obvious interest or 
importance, except an important fragment 
of the Edict of Diocletian (No. 39 among 
the inscriptions) already edited in the 
Bulletin de Corr. Hell. for 1885. For the 
rest, some deeds of enfranchisement, partly 
known previously, a few public acts of a 
little Phocian community, and a very 
interesting Christian inscription, stating 
that a stone found among the ruins of the 
Church of the Panaghia, is ‘the stone from 
Cana of Galilee where our Lord Jesus Christ 
made the water into wine,’ make upall that 
is of any value in the small collection of 
Greek inscriptions existing on the site of the 
town or unearthed in the temple of Athena. 
Concerning the Cana stone an excursus by 
Charles Diehl is reprinted from 4. C. H. ix., 
wherein it is maintained that this is the 
‘Couch of our Lord’ seen by the pilgrim, 
Antoninus of Placentia, in the sixth century 
at Cana itself, and probably transported to 
Elatea by some Frankish knight who found 
it in Constantinople at the time of the Latin 
conquest. The identification is ingenious 
and interesting but, resting as it does 
simply on a grafito containing the name 
Antoninus, of by no means assured antiquity 
(as Monsieur Paris admits), it is absolutely 
inconclusive. Of Elatea itself almost all trace 
seems to have disappeared: of the temple 
of Athena Cranaia foundations only were 
revealed, and, beside the inscriptions aboye- 
mentioned nothing but the usual horde of 
broken terra-cotta ea voto’s was found on 
the site. Monsieur Paris dilutes his meagre 
results with a catalogue of terra-cotta ex 
voto’s found in all parts of the Greek world 
—not an exhaustive list, by the way, for no 
mention is made of the terra-cottas found at 
Paphos in Cyprus. An interesting grotes- 
que figurine, conjectured by the author to 
represent Demos, is represented in excellent 
plates; but, with that exception, the types are 
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those represented so fully at the neighbour- 
ing Tanagra, and call for no special remark. 
Elatea was once important in history, and 
then only for a moment: the temple of 
Athena Cranaia had apparently no consider- 
able position even among local sanctuaries : 
and, when excavations conducted there 
have not resulted in illustrating to much 
purpose provincial life even in the ob- 
seurest of Phocian towns, one is tempted 
to question whether the exploration 
was worth a monograph—even whether 
it was ever worth undertaking at all! 
Monsieur Paris apologises a little in his 
Preface, and cites the unwillingness of the 
Greek Government and Greek archaeolo- 
gists to give up important sites {o foreign 
explorers as a justification of time and money 
having been spent in an obscure corner of 
Phocis. May we not ask, if these things 
are so, whether it is worth the while of 
foreign archaeologists to expend energy in 
gleaning over the fields of ancient Greece 
where so little now remains to be learned ? 
Tt is natural that the Greeks should wish to 
reap their own land: results so obtained, 
however trivial, have always a justification 
from a national point of view on the same 
principle as the scanty fruit of excavations at 
Silchester or Chester. When weighed, how- 
ever, against the probable outcome of exca- 
vations in Macedonia, hrace, Asia Minor, 
Syria, Babylonia or Egypt, there can be no 
doubt as to the relative value. There isa full 
harvest to be reaped in all those lands, not 
thrice-gleaned fields to be gleaned again. 
The question is more vital for the English 
than for the French, whose archaeological 
Schools are state-aided ; is it well for us to 
continue to solicit the public for funds to be 
expended on unimportant sites grudgingly 
conceded to us by jealous Greeks? It may 
well be questioned whether such exploration 
is the true function of our School; or whether 
it does not do work enough as a centre in 
Athens for students wishing to see Athenian 
treasures, or those in search of that educa- 
tion which a tour in Greece never fails to 
promote. The French have made their 
school a point d’appui for travellers in the 
East: why should not wealsot We might 
do well to go even further than they ; to 
recognize explicitly that not only Greater 
Greece but all Western Asia is our field, 
and to make of the British Archaeological 
School not only an appendage of museums 
and a promoter of ‘students’ excavations’ in 
Greece, but a centre of British learned ex- 
ploration for the whole Levant. 
D. G. Hocartu. 
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GERMANY. 


At Kreimbach in dem Pfalz the foundations of a 
late Roman gate-tower have been discovered, at the 
south-west angle of the fortifications, two metres 
high, and dating about a.p. 300. They have been 
filled in with Roman grave-stones, etc., and towards 
the north-west and south-west are two broad circum- 
ference-walls. About twenty Roman coins were 
found, of the Emperors Magnentius, Constans, and 
Constautius, also nails, iron hooks, fragments of 
Roman pottery and tiles, the iron stem of a Roman 
standard, shaped like a spear, the cover of a sepul- 
chre with a mask at one corner, and a fragment of 
sculpture with foliage; more remains were found 
further to the south-west. 

In the same neighbourhood has been found an 
altar of red sandstone with figures of four deities : 
Apollo, Hercules, Juno with peacock, and Minerva ; 
evidently the work of a local artist.? 


FRANCE. 

Narbonne.—In the area of the ancient forum the 
pedestal of a statue has been brought to light, bear- 
ing the name of L. Aponius Chaereas, augur and 
quaestor of Narbonne, who is further described as 
aedile of that town, and aedile, dwwmvir, flamen, and 
augustalitas of Syracuse, Panormus, Termini, and 
other Sicilian towns. The lettering dates about 
100—120 A.p., a time when Narbonne was the prin- 
cipal centre of maritime trade for Southern Gaul. 
Chaereas was therefore probably a merchant who had 
dealings with Sicily.? 

ITALY. 

Boloyna.—Remains of a mosaic pavement have 

been found, belonging to the corridor of a house of 


considerable size, with geometrical patterns. On it 
were found remains of human skeletons. The pave- 


ment resembles another discovered here in 1890, ef. 
Notiz. dei Linc. 1890, p. 204.3 

At Crespellano in the neighbourhood an interesting 
discovery has been made of an Etruscan cippus re- 
sembling those found at Certosa. It is ornamented 
with two garlands of ivy leaves and palmettes, above 
which is a large dise surrounded with triangles in- 
tended to represent the rays of the sun. On the 
base, in a panel, are remains of a galloping horse 
and Sphinx confronted. It is inscribed in Etrus- 
can characters: MAM?|4>"1JOIZq = 
Keisnas, or Rezia Caesiniae. The gentile name 
Retius is found in an Etruscan inscription in Fabretti, 
C. I. Ital. 1725; reithvi is an archaic form. The 
Rhaeti were of Etruscan origin, cf. Pliny, Vat. Hist. 
iii, 24.3 

At Mosciano in Picenum a stone has been found 
with a votive inscription to Apollo in archaic Latin : 
L. OPIO.C.L. || APOLINI || DONO. DID || MIRITO, 
L. Opio. C. 1. Apolene dono ded. mereto.% 

Rome.—In the Campo Verano a sarcophagus has 
been found, of the front side of which a large part is 
wanting. On it are represented the genii of the four 
seasons in chlamydes; Winter with an uncertain 
emblem, Spring with a basket of flowers and a wreath, 
with a child by his side, Summer with ears of corn, 
and Autumn with vine-wreaths, grapes, and pome- 
granates. Within the sarcophagus is a bust of the 
deceased ; above are represented two fighting cocks 


reithvi 





1 Berl. Phil. Woch. 9 and 16 April. 
2 Academy, 23 April. 
3 Notizie dei Lincei, Dec. 1891. 
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and two children. Four other genii were represented, 
probably of fishing and the chase; but only their 
feet and a fish held by one remain. Another sarco- 
phagus, of Luna marble, has a frieze of marine 
monsters on the cover, and within the bust of the 
deceased, a bearded young man wrapped in a mantle, 
with a gesture as if narrating. A third sarcophagus 
found in the Via in Cacaberis, of oval shape and well 
preserved, is decorated with two busts, male and 
female, of Greek type; it is of Greek marble. On 
the latter site were also found a torso of a statuette 
of Aesculapius, a fragment of a marble relief with 
part of a male figure (perhaps Mercury), and the 
bronze collar of a fugitive slave.4 


SICILY. 

Syracuse.—Excavations in different parts of the 
city have produced some important results, of which 
the most interesting are as follows: 

(1) In Ortygia was found a beautiful female head in 
limestone, 0°30 m. high, wearing a modius, the back 
less finished than the front. The ears are pierced for 
metal ear-rings ; although there are no remains of 
colouring, it is probable from the analogy of similar 
heads found here that it was originally coloured. It 
is probably a head of Persephone or Aphrodite ; the 
expression of the face seems more appropriate to the 
latter, and she not unfrequently wears a modius (ef. 
Paus. ii. 10. 4). The hair was gilded, and is ar- 
ranged in the style of the fourth century B.c. The 
head probably formed part of a bust, not a statue, 
and from its size seems more likely to have been set 
up in a temple than a private shrine. An altar of 
limestone, with cushioned top, and entablature of 
the Doric order, probably of the third century B.c. ; 
on the top is a circular hollow to hold a brazier for 
incense. Three large paterae with black glaze, and 
numerous stamped amphora handles; fragments of 
cylindrical vases for architectural decoration (cf. 
Kekulé, Yerracotten, pl. 61), ornamented with 
triglyphs, and metopes with bowkrania and palmettes. 
A fragment of a crouching Seilenos in terra-cotta, the 
type apparently derived from Bes or Ptah, which 
formed the foot of some object. Fragments of a very 
fine tragic mask, life-size, with an expression of 
grief ; a fictile fishing-boat with prow in the form of 
a boar’s head and stern curved inwards (dp@oxpatpn), 
probably an ¢ voto to Poseidon or other sea-god, A 
eireular plinth of a column or cippus in terra-cotta, 
moulded, with stamped acanthus-leaves; part of a 
semicircular base with a rude Seilenos; the lower 
part of another, with the lower part of the head of a 
Seilenos; fragments of Apulian vases, one with a 
representation of Athena. 

(2) From Neapolis: The vertical neck of a large 
geometrical vase with an imitation of triglyphs and 


rosettes in brown on pale drab ground ; fragments of 


Protocorinthian ware. 

(3) From Acradina: A block of white tufa with a 
panel in front in which is a representation in high 
relief of a warrior on horseback ; above him is a con- 
ventional bird seen from the front, with wings spread, 
as on early b. f. vases ; style of the end of the fifth 
century. This warrior may have been one of the 
Syracusan fmm«dy (Thue. vi. 22); the relief is prob- 
ably an ava@nua, not sepulehral. In this region was 
found a small sepulehre, with burnt and unburnt 
bodies—probably that of the poorer people in the 
second and first centuries B.c., when the city was 
falling into decay (Cie. Tusc. v. 64). All the space 
between Acradina and the sea is full of Roman and 
Christian sepulehres, which have been excavated 
during the last three years. One contained fragments 








: 4 Bull. Comm. Arch. Jan.—March, 1892. 
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of a drum of a column with entablature, another 
with a wreath of laurel-leaves and berries above the 
dentils, and a third with egg-and-dart moulding and 
a band of flowers of five petals. Also a female head 
in relief with modiws, in marble, with traces of 
painting, and a human foot in terra-cotta, painted, 
with sandal and a kind of stocking over the upper part. 

(4) From the necropolis of Fusco: A sarcophagus 
containing vases and fragments, of which the chief 
are: a pyxis with black bands on red ground, as 
found at Megara Hyblaea; a kylix of archaic b. f. 
style, with a wreath of pointed leaves; a small b. f. 
hydria, on the shoulder a Siren between goats, on 
the body Theseus slaying the Minotaur, with a 
female and a male on either side—a local imitation 
of Attic ware ; a large b. f. amphora, in one panel Pe- 
gasos between two draped figures, in the other a horse- 
man ; two b. f. kylikes, one with Apollo Citharoedus 
the other with a figure in the archaic running attitude 
and Hermes or a warrior ; a large r. f. pelike in per- 
fect preservation, 0°44 m. high, with an Amazono- 
machia and two youths conversing with an old man ; 
a fine oxybaphon, 0°425 m. high, on one side a toilet- 
scene, the yuvatkwviris indicated by an Ionic column, 
on the other a youth and girl conversing ; Attic r. f. 
style of the best period. 

(5) Between Acradina and Epipolae the only im- 
portant find was a large krater with voluted handles, 
of early red-figured style ; on one side of the neck 
Herakles and the lion, on the other Herakles and the 
bull; Herakles is beardless, and the type seems 
borrowed from the Antaios-vase of Euphronios. 

(6) From Plemmyrion: A sarcophagus containing 
vases: a small oinochoe with black glaze, on it a 
female head in the ground of the clay, early Attic 
r. f. style; a polychrome Attic lekythos, with a 
sepulchral scene, of the second half of the fifth cen- 
tury ; and a veupdamacrov.* 

GREECE. 

Peiraeus.—-Near the ancient theatre a Roman 
house has recently been excavated, consisting of three 
divisions, the wpé@upoy or vestibulum, avan or atrium, 
and a colonnade running round the atriwm. In the 
atriwm a remarkably fine mosaic pavement was 
brought to light, with anthemia in the corners, the 
centre occupied by a large head of Medusa, 0°60 m. 
in length. She has abundant hair, and two wings 
on the forehead, flanked by serpents. Round -the 
centre runs an inscription from J/7. y. 741-2, deseril- 
ing the Medusa on the shield of Athene. In the 
same place was found a terra-cotta antefix with a 
Medusa of a more repulsive type than the last.® 

Argos.—Dr. Walidstein has made known the results 
of the excayations of the American School on the site 
of the Heraion. The whole site of the second temple 
has been cleared, and cuttings made into the hill 
below, and the whole foundation will thus be plainly 
visible. Enough has been done in excavating ov 
surrounding sites to bring about interesting discoveries 
of the foundations of the first temple, together with 
the charred remains of the superstructure of the first, 
burnt B.c, 429 ; on the lowest terrace are a stow anc 
other buildings. A rich harvest of ancient pottery, 
terra-cottas, and bronzes will have important bearings 
on the early history of art and ritual, and especially 
that of the Mycenaean period. Many beautiful pieces 
of the architectural decoration of the second temple 
came to light, sufficient for a restoration ; also some 
interesting sculptures, including three well-preserved 
heads, one of the finest fifth-century style. The ex~ 
cavations will be continued next year.° 

H. B. WaALTrERs, 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Archaoclogisches Jahrbuch, vii. 1892. Heft 1. 
Jerlin. 

1. Puchstein : Die Saule in der assyrischen Architec- 
tur. Columns not employed by Assyrians in buildings, 
except im those of Hittite style, usually in chilani, or 
temples iz antis, the pilasters supported by animals ; 
evidence of this from cuneiform inscriptions dealing 
with buildings erected by kings from Sargon down- 
wards. . 

2. Frohner: Troianische Vasenbilder (two plates). 
Two Corinthian vases with subjects from Trojan cycle, 
the first combining the events of //. ix, 168 and xviii. 
35, the second has the entry of the wooden horse into 
Troy. 

3. Kvetschmer: Zwei Perseus-Sagen auf attischen 
Vasen. (1) Perseus fighting with Bacchae (Nonnus 
xlvii. 446 If), identified by connection with scene 
on reverse ; (2) Perseus showing Gorgon’s head to 
people of Polydektes in Seriphos (cf. Pind. Pyth. x. 
44 ff). 

4. Assmann: Nautisch-archaologische Untersuch- 
ungen. Discusses Polledrara amphora and its Egypt- 
ian character, stele of Dionysodoros with war-galley, 
matble block from Utica with merchant-ship, all in 
British Museum ; also interesting points in repre- 
sentations of ships on vases and coins 

5. Hauser: Die sogenannte wagenbesteigende Frau, 
ihre Tracht und Bedeutung. Dress not feminine 
but masculine, not upper and under, but single 
lonic, chiton, with mantle falling symmetrically over 
it. This is the dress of charioteers and of Apollo on 
many archaic vases, etc. (e.g. Conze, Mel. Thong. pl. 
4, Mus. Greg. EHtr. ii. 14, 3a, Gerhard, Auserl. 
Vasenb. 20-21); Apollo, too, often appears as 
charioteer. Lekythos in Berlin (No. 2006) resembles 
this relief; fineness of rendering and tenderness of 
nude parts suitable to Apollo. 

6. Korte: Herakles mit dem abygeschnittenen 
Lowenkopt als Helm. Herakles in east pediment of 
Aegina temple has lion’s head as helmet, but rest of 
skin wanting; so ona r.f. hydria at Bonn (Kekule 
720); omission therefore not accidental in either case, 
quite in accordance with spirit of Aeginetan artists, 
to be as little definite as possible ; Herakles would 
not be characterized nore than necessary. 

7. Mayer: Mykenische Beitrage. I. Stierfang. 
Vase-fragments found at Mycenae and Athens repre- 
senting man as undoubtedly being tossed by bull, 
though in Tiryns painting and other instance may 
only be running on further side to catch it. 

Anzeiger. Der Romische Grenzwall in Siidwest- 
Deutschland ; account of investigation of limes, with 
map. Meetings of Institute. Bibliography. 


Is Jors Me 


Zeitschrift fur wissenschaftliche Theologie. 
Herausgegeben von A. Hilgenfeld. 35. Jahrgang. 
Leipzig 1892. 

II Heft. E. Bratke, Die Lebenszeit Christi im 
Daniel—Commentar des Hippolytus. ‘The MS., 
lately discovered at Chalki by Georgiades, of the 
fourth book of the commentary on the prophet 
Daniel by Hippolytus of Rome, contains a passage, 
stating that Christ was born the 25th December on a 
Wednesday, in the 42nd year of the reign of Augus- 
tus, in the 5500th year ard "Addu, and that he suffered 
in his 33rd year, the 25th March, on a Friday, in the 
18th year of Tiberius. A comparison of the Chalki 
MS. with the Code in the Chigi Library at Rome as 
well as with the letter of Georgius, the Syrian, 


shows that the numbers 5500 and 33, as referring to 
the birth and the death of Christ, form part of H.’s 
chronological system, but that all the other state- 
ments contained in this passage were added to his 
work at a later date.—J. Driaeske, Zu der eschatolo- 
gischen Predigt Pseudo-Ephraém’s. ‘The sermon, 
recently published by Caspari, attributed to Ephraem 
Syrus and to Isidorus of Sevilla, on the Anti-Christ 
and the end of the world, is not the work of either 
of these men. The author, a member of the 
Eastern, probably the Syrian Church, drew upon 
the writings of Apollinarios of Laodicea as well as 
upon the eschatological sermons of Ephraem.’ In 
his notice of Texts and Studies, vol. i. no. 1, The 
Apology of Aristides, ed. by J. Rendel Harris, with 
an appendix by J. Armitage Robinson, Hilgenfeld 
maintains against Harris, that the Apology was 
addressed to the emperor Hadrian and not to 
Antoninus Pius. In the heading of the treatise 
‘omnipotens Caesar Titus Hadrianus Antoninus 
Augusti et clementes a Marciano Aristide philosopho 
Atheniensi,’ H. believes that the titles Hadr. and 
T. Anton. became confused. The later editor, who 
added the second name, introduced also the plurals 
(Augusti clementes), but left the sing. (omnipotens) 
and omitted the prepos. ad at the beginning of the 
sentence. The original author addressed only one 
emperor, as is evident from the invocation ‘O King,’ 
which occurs fourteen times. The Greek text given 
in the appendix by J. A. Robinson from ‘the life of 
Barlaam and Josaphat’ is of great value ; but not, 
on the whole, preferable to the Syrian. In the 
Greek we have the basis of the original wording, in 
the Syrian a faithful reproduction of the whole plan 
of Aristides’ Apology.—In his notice of vol. i. no. 
2. The Passion of St. Perpetua with an appendix on 
the Scillitan Martyrdom by the editor, H. impugns 
Robinson’s opinion that the Greek text is a trans- 
lation of the Latin and maintains that the records 
of Perpetua (iiii—x.) and of Saturus (xi.—xiii.) 
point to a Punic original.—Notice of E. Wrede, 
Ontersuchungen zum ersten Clemensbriefe. Gottin- 
gen 1891 (by Hilgenfeld). ‘The able work of a 
young and gifted scholar, who belongs to Harnack’s 
school of thought. The author is mistaken in say- 
ing that at the time of Clement the office of the 
mpeoButepo: included that of ertcxowo: and didkovu. 
The analogy of the Old Testament, 40, 5. 41, 1 
shows that there is the same fixed difference between 
Deacon and Presbyter, as between Levite and Priest ; 
above all are the rjyotmevor or tponyovmevor, the 
emickoma. ‘To yap apxteper {Siar Aerroupyia 5edo- 
wévat cial,’ says Clement. The apxiepeds in the Old 
Test. corresponds to the Bishop in the Christian 
Chureh.’—Notice of Etude critique sur Vopuscule De 
aleatoribus par les membres du Séminaire d'histoire 
ecclésiastique établi a Vuniversité catholique de Low- 
vain. Louvain 1891 (by Hilgenfeld). ‘The differ- 
ent authors have dealt with the various questions 
connected with de al. Their text is on the basis of 
W. Hartel’s edition. The work, they state, is a 
homily of a Roman bishop, after St. Cyprian, 
delivered before a distinguished audience. Its 
character is not Novatian ; for ep. x. the possibility 
of a conversion from the sin of gambling is referred 
to. The acquaintance which the author of de al. 
had with St. Cyprian’s writings is shown in a more 
exhaustive manner than has been hitherto done.’ 

III Heft. A. Hilgenfeld, Die Zeiten der Geburt 
des Lebens wnd des Leidens Jesu nach Hippolytus— 
refers to E. Bratke’s essay (Heft II), but does not 
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accept all his conclusions. ‘Hippol., H. says, 
assigned the birth of Christ to the 42nd year of 
Augustus’ reign, to the 5500th year of the world, the 
752nd u. c., the 2nd April, a Wednesday—and the 
death of Christ to the year 782 u. c., the 25th March, 
a Friday. He computed that the Lord had been 
born and that he died—80 years later—on the 
Passover day, his ministry not extending over one 
year. The gospel of St. John had not at the 
beginning of the third century sufficient weight as a 
historical document to overcome the tradition, 
compatible with the Synoptists, in regard to the 
duration of Christ’s ministry. —Fr. Gorres vindicates 
against O. Seeck (Das sogenannte Edict von Mailand, 
Briegersche Zeitschr. f. K. G. xii. H. 3, p. 381 sq.) 
the historical character of Constantine’s edict, given 
at Milan in 313.—A. Hilgenfeld—Der Brief des 
Paulus an die Rémer—discusses the various theories 
brought forward recently by scholars, by Steck, D. 
Volter, B. Weiss, Lipsius, ete., in regard to the char- 
acter of the Church at Rome with reference to the 
antagonism ‘between Jew and Gentile’ and he 
comes to the conclusion, that the readers of St. 
Paul’s Epistle were Jewish converts who regarded the 
Gentiles as Patricians look upon Plebeians. [Notices 
of (1) P. Wendland, Newentdeckte Fragmente Philo’s, 
Berlin 1891, (2) E. Noldechen, Die Abfassungszeit 
der Schriften Tertulliams (Texte u. Untersuch. v. 2 
Leipz. 1888), (3) Tertullian dargestellt, Gotha 1890. 
(4) B. Weiss, Die Johannes Apokalypse. Leipz. 1891. 
(Texte u. Untersuch. vii. 1. have appeared in Class. 
Review]. Notice of, Teate wu. U. vii. 2. Uber das 
gnostische Buch Pistis-Sophia, Brod und Wasser : 
Die eucharistischen Elemente bei Justin, dargest. v. 
A. Harnack (by Hilgenfeld.) ‘ Novel and valuable is 
the inquiry into the relationship of the P.S. to the 
New Test; but the statement that the author of 
P.S. used our four Gospels only does not agree with 
p- 69 sg., which must refer to a fifth gospel, that 
according to St. Philip.’—‘ The second essay acquaints 
us with the surprising discovery that bread and 
water were the elements of the Eucharist, not 
merely amongst heretics, but also with Justin 
Martyr. If this is the case, then an additional 
proof is given that the basis of Justin’s teaching 
was Jewish Christian and that he was in touch with 
Ebionism, Epiphan. Haer. xxx. 15.’—Notice of 
Waduol Sorouavros Psalms of the Pharisees, ed. by 
H. E. Ryle and M. R. James. Cambridge 1891 (by 
A. Hilgenfeld). ‘The first readable edition was 
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given by the reviewer in Messias Judaeorum 1869. 
The present edition marks a real advance, the 
editors however have not acknowledged fully what 
they owe to the emendations of the text contained 
in the earlier work. They have compared fresh 
MSS., altogether 5 Codd. are now known. Their 
statement that the Psalms were composed in Pales- 
tine is open to doubt ; the passage xvii. 6 éfwoav 
juas refers to men banished from their country. The 
text closely allied to the LXX. does not justify the 
assumption of a Hebrew original. 

IV Heft. A. Hilgenfeld—Der Brief des Paulus 
an die Romer, 2. Artikel—continues his discussion of 
the theories propounded by D. Vélter, B. Weiss, 
Lipsius, ete., concluding that St. Paul’s doctrine of 
the Law, as well as the apology he offers (ep. 3, 31— 
3 sq., 9 sq.) of his own teaching is intelligible only 
if regarded as addressed to a powerful party of 
Jewish Christians at Rome.—J. Draseke —Zu Diony- 
sios von Rhinokolura—tefers to the need of w 
methodical study of the Greek Dionys. MSS. and of 
the Syriac translations of this author, of the sixth cen- 
tury, as well as of an examination of Cod. Coislin. 
371, and considers that this task would well repay 
the labour spent upon it.—W. Stark—Dzve alttesta- 
mentlichen Citate bet den Schriftstellern des Newen 
Testaments I.—gives the first instalment of his 
tables of LXX. quotations found in the New Test., 
his intention being to follow the quotations through 
the various stages of the history of the N. Test. text, 
to inquire whether they reflect the various readings 
of the principal LXX. Codd. and thus offer a contri- 
bution to the solution of the problems connected 
with the LXX. text criticism.—A. Thenn produces 
from cod. gr. Monacensis 208 vo. Locus Lucaneus J. 
11—17 ab Origene graece explanatus.—A. Hilgenteld 
gives the text of the Cheltenham list of the canoni- 
cal books of the Old and New Testament (x. cent.), 
as compared with, and supplemented or corrected by, 
that of the St. Gallen MS. (ix. cent.).—In his 
notice of E. Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes 
im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, 2. Aufl., Hilgenfeld 
impugns the statement that P. Sulpicius Quirinius 
was governor (for the first time according to Sch.) of 
Syria 3—2 B.c. ‘ Notwithstanding this and several 
other minor inaccuracies of statement, H. considers 
that the work does credit to German scholarship and 
is indispensable to every student of the history of 
the origins of Christianity.’ 

C. MERK. 
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ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Ashford (C. M.) Uatin dialogues for School repre- 


sentation. Post 8vo. Sonnenschein. 1s. 6d. 
Burnet (J.) Early Greek Philosophy. 8vo. Cloth. 
A. and C. Black. 10s. 6d. 


Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Mysia, by Warwick 
Wroth. Edited by Reginald Stuart Poole, with 
one Map and thirty-five Autotype plates. 8vo. 
Cloth. Frowde. 20s. 

Cicero de Seneetute. Edited by A. H. Alleroft and 
W. F. Masom. Post 8vo. (Univ. Corr, Coll. 
Tutorial Series.) Clive. 3s. 

— A Close ‘Translation, by W. F. 
Masom and J. F. Stout. Cr. 8vo. Sewed. 1s. 
Ditto, Vocabulary and Test Papers. Cr, 8vo. 
Sewed. ls. Ditto, Text, Notes, and Introduction. 
Edited by A. H. Alleroft and W. F. Masom. Cr. 
8vo. (Univ. Corr. Coll, Tutorial Series.) Clive. 
1s. 6d. 











Cicero pro Archia. Edited by A. H. Alleroft and F. 
G. Plaistowe. Post 8vo. (Univ. Corr. Coll. 
Tutorial Series.) Clive. 3s. 

A Translation, by A. H. Alleroft 

and F. G. Plaistowe. Cr. 8vo. Sewed. 1s. 

Ditto, Vocabulary and Test Papers. Cr. 8vo. 

Sewed. 1s. Ditto, Text, Introduction, and Notes. 

Cr. 8vo. (Univ. Corr. Coll. Tutorial Series. ) 

Clive. 1s. 6d. 

Select Letters. With English Introductions, 
Notes, and Appendices, by Albert Watson. 4th 
edit. S8vo. 684 pp. Frowde. 18s, 

Farnell (G. 8.) Tales from Herodotus. With Attic 
Dialectical forms. Selected for Easy Greek Read- 
ing. 18mo. 160 pp. Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 

Gardner (Mary) A Short and Easy Modern Greek 
Grammar, with Grammatical and Conversational 
Exercises, Idiomatic, Proverbial Phrases, and full 
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Vocabulary, with a Preface by Ernest Gardner. 
Cr. 8vo. D. Nutt. 4s. 6d. 

(P.) New Chapters in Greek History: 
historical results of recent excavations in Greece 


and Asia Minor. With Illustrations. Svo. 460 
pp. Murray. 15s. 

Herodotus. Book VII. A ‘Translation, by J. 
Thompson. Cr. 8vo. Clive. 3s. 6d. 

Homer. Odyssey. Edited by Arthur Platt. Cr. 
8vo. Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 


Horace, Works of. Edited, with Explanatory Notes, 
by Thomas Chase (Harvard). Revised Edition. 
Eldridge and Brother, Philadelphia. 

Odes and Epodes. Translated into English 
Verse with an Introduction and Notes, and Latin 
text, by John B. Hague. 4to. Cloth. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 7s. 6d. 

Livy. Book I. With Notes, by J. Prendeyville, 
reedited, and partly rewritten from a Revised 
Text, by J. H. Freese. 16mo. Deighton Bell 
& Co. 1s. 6d. 

— Book II. With Notes by J. Prendeville, 
reedited, and partly rewritten, with a revised text, 
by J. H. Freese. 16mo. Deighton Bell & Co. 1s. 6d. 
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Altenburg (O.) Winke zur Schulauslegung der 
Germania des Tacitus. Pr. Wohlau. 21 pp. 4to. 
Barwinkel (J.) Vom ersten italienischen Kursus des 
Kaiserlich Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts 
1891. Pr. Sondershausen. 27 pp. 4to. 
Basilakos (T.) KAnwevros tod *Adetavdpews 7 Okey 
didackaAta. Diss. 12mo, Erlangen 92. 68 pp. 
Braasch (K.)  Lateinische Personennamen, nach 


ihrer Bedeutung zusammengestellt. Pr. Zeitz. 
36 pp. 4to. 

Bredau (F.) De Callimacho verborum inventore. 
Dissertatio. 8vo. 98 pp. 1 Mk. 80. 


Buchwald (F.) Ueber den Sprachgebrauch Xeno- 
phons in den Hellenika und seine Verwertung im 
grammatischen Unterricht der Mittelstufe. I. 
Pr. Gorlitz. 18 pp.  4to. 

Buck(C. D.) Der Vocalismus der oskischen Sprache. 
8vo. xvi, 219 pp. Leipzig, Koehler. 7 Mk. 50. 

Bullinger (A.) Aristoteles’ Metaphysik in Bezug 
auf Entstehungsweise. Text und Gedanken, 
klargelegt bis in alle Hinzelheiten. Mit einem 
Prodromus iiber Aristoteles’ Lehre vom Willen 
und einem Epilog tiber Pantheismus und Christen- 
thum. 8vo. iii, 256 pp. Miinchen, Th. Acker- 
mann. Mk. 4. 

Burger (F.) Stichometrische Untersuchungen zu 
Demosthenes und Herodot. Hin Beitrag zur 
Kenntnis des antiken Buchwesens. Diss. 
Miinchen. 42 pp. 8vo. 

Cavazza (P.) Aristotele e la costituzione di Atene. 


Discorso letto il 10 Nov. 1891. 8vo. 30 pp. 
Firenze, Lemonnier. 
(Extract: Amnnuario del r. Istituto di studi 


superiori di Firenze. 1891-92.] 

Cramer (F.) Kriegswesen und Geographie zur Zeit 
Caesars (Einleitungen in die Comment. de B. G.) 
Pr. Mihlheim. 30 pp. u.1Abb. 4to. 

Crusius (O.) and L. Cohn, zur handschriftlichen 
Ueberlieferung. Kritik und Quellenkunde der 
Paroemiographen. Mit einer Anhang: Die Sprich- 
worter des Eustathios. Von E. Kurtz. [Extract : 
Philologus. VI. Suppl-Band.] 8vo. pp. 203- 
321. Gottingen, Dieterich’s Verlag. 2 Mk. 50. 

Deiter (H.) Vergleichung des Amsterdamer Codex 
No. 80 zu Cicero de finibus bonorum et malorum 
und Academica posteriora. Pr. Aurich. 21 pp. 
4to. 
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Livy. Easy Selections. With Maps, Notes, &. Ed. 

by H. N. Kingdon. Cr. 8vo. Limp, Percival. 
2s. net. 

Ovid. Fasti. Books IlI.—IV. A Voeabulary. 


Cr. 8vo. 1s. Sewed. Ditto, Translation by T. M. 





Neatly and F. G. Plaistowe. Cr. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
Sewed. Ditto, Text, Notes, and Introduction. 
Cr. 8vo. Clive. 3s. 6d. 

Metamorphoseon Liber J., with English 
Notes, and various Readings by Rev. L. D. 
Dowdall. 12mo. Cambridge Press. 1s. 6d. 

Pindar. The Isthmian Odes. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Commentary, by J. B. Bury. 8vo. 
Cloth. Macmillan & Co. 10s. 6d. 

Smith (W.) Principia Latina. Part V. Short 


Tales and Anecdotes from Ancient History and 
Passages from English Authors for translation into 
Latin Prose. 10th Ed., revised and considerably 


enlarged, by T. D. Hall. Post 8vo. 176 pp. 
Murray. 3s. 6d. 

—-— Young Beginner’s Latin Course. Part 4. 
A Latin English Vocabulary for Beginners. Post 
8vo. 100 pp. Murray. 2s. 

BOOKS. 


Dressler (F. R.) Triton und die Tritonen in der 
Litteratur und Kunst der Griechen und Romer. 
I. Teil. Pr. Wurzen. 33 pp. 4to. 

Ehwald. Ad historiam carminum Ovidianorum 


recensionemque symbolae. Pr. Gotha. 23 pp. 
4to. 

Elter (A.) Epicteti et Moschionis sententiae. Pr. 
Bonn. 2258. 4to. 

Forster (H.) Die Sieger in den olympischen Spielen. 
(II. Teil.) Pr. Zwickau. 32 pp.  4to. 


Frochde (O.) De C. Julio Romano Charisii auctore. 
[Extract : Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie. | 
8vo. pp. 565-672. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 80. 

Frohlich (H.) De grammaticae latinae locis aliquot 
controversis. Part. I], Pr. Hagenau, 1891. 36 
pp. 4to. 

Gartelnann (H.) Dramatik. Kritik des Aristote- 
lischen Systems und Begrindung eines neuen. 


8vo. vii, 187 pp. Berlin, S. Fischer. Mk. 6 
Graw (R.) De Ovidii Metamorphoseon codice 
Amploniano priore. Diss. Halle. 92 pp. 8vo. 
Harre(P.) Hauptregeln der lateinischen Formen- 
lehre. 12mo. 54 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. Boards. 
50 Pfe. 
Hecht (R.) Die Darstellung fremder Nationalititen 


im Drama der Griechen. 
4to. 

Heiligenstadt (R.) De finalium enuntiatorum usu 
Herodoteo cum Homerico comparato, Pars II. 
Pr. Rossleben. 29 pp. 4to. 

Henze (W.) De civitatibus liberis, quae fuerunt in 


Pr, Konigsberg. 16 pp. 


provineiis populi Romani. Diss. Berlin. 84 pp. 
8vo. 

Heraeus (W.) Vindiciae Livianae. Part. II. Pr. 
Offenbach. 15 pp. 4to. 


Herrmanowski (E.) Quaestiones Terentianae selectae. 
I. De prologi Heautontimorumenu genuina forma. 
Il. Ex prologis quid de ordine fabularum appareat. 
Diss. Halle. 40 pp. 8vo. 

Henza(K.) Beitrage zur Geschichte des griechischen 
und rémischen Familienrechtes. I. Die Ehebe- 
griindung nach attischem Rechte. 8yvo. v, 145 
pp- Leipzig, Deichert. Mk. 3. 

Heynacher. Beitraige zur zeitgemiissen Behandlung 
der lateinischen Grammatik auf  statistischer 
Grundlage. Pr. Norden. 52 pp. 8vo. 

Hilscher (A.) Hominum litteratorum Graecornm 
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ante Tiberii mortem in urbe Roma commoratorum 


historia critica. [Extract: Jahrbiicher fiir 
classische Philologie.] 8vo. pp. 353-444. 
Leipzig, Teubner. Mk. 2. 
Hoppe (C.) De Tib. Claudio Donato Aeneidos 
interprete. Diss. Gottingen, 1891. 31 pp. 
8vo. 


Hultsch (¥.) die erzihlenden Zeitformen bei Polybios. 
Kin Beitrag zur Syntax der gemein-griechischen 
Sprache. Abhandlung IJ. [Extract : Abhand- 
lungen der kaiserlichen siichsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften.] 8vo. 121 pp. Leipzig. 
S. Hirzel. Mk. 4. 

Jahrbiicher fiir Classiche Philologie herausgegeben 
von A. Fleckeisen. 18. Supplement-Band II. 
Schluss Heft. 8vo. iii, 353-706 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 6 Mk. 40. 

Jervsen (C.) Bemerkungen zu Horazens Epistel an 


die Pisonen (Fortsetzung). Pr. Verden. 16 pp. 
4to. 

Joachim (H.) De Theophrasti libris rept (gor. 
Diss. Bonn. 68 pp. 8vo. 


Tsrael-Holtzwart (K.) 
Zeitrechnung auf neuer Grundlage. 
34 pp. 4to. 

Joost (A.) Wasergiebt sich aus dem Sprachgebrauch 
Xenophons in der Anabasis fiir die Behandlung 
der griechischen Syntax in der Schule? Ein 
Beitrag zur Methodik des griechischen Unterrichts. 
8vo. x, 340 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. Mk. 8. 

Jumperz (M.) Der rémisch-karthagische Krieg in 
Spanien. 211-206. Eine historische Untersuch- 
ung. Dissertatio. 37 pp. Berlin. 

Klimke (K.) Beitriige zur Geschichte der Gracchen. 
Pr. Sagan. 16 pp. 4to. 

Kippner (F.) Der Dialekt Megaras und der megar- 
ischen Colonien. [Extract: Jahrbiicher fir 
Classiche Philologie. ] 8yo. 529-563 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. Mk 1. 

Krauth (K.)  Babylonien nach der Schilderung 
Herodots. Pr. Schleusingen. 13 pp. 4to. 

Krumbiegel (R.) De Varroniano seribendi genere 
quaestiones. Diss. Leipzig. 92 pp.  8vo. 

Kuhn (F.) Symbolae ad doctrinam zep) d:xpdvev. 
I. Diss. Breslau. 33 pp. 8vo. 

Leo (F.) Miscella Ciceroniana. P. Gottingen. 19 
pp. 4to. 

Levison (J.) Fasti praetorii inde ab Octaviani 
imperii singularis initio usque ad Hadriani exitum. 
I. Fasti praetorii inde ab anno U. C. 724 usque 
ad annum 37 p. C. Diss. Breslau. 57 pp. 8vo. 

Livius. Titus, Ab urbe condita liber x. Fir den 
Schulgebrauch erklart von Luterbacher. 8vo. 


Das System der attischen 
Pr. Frankfurt. 
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HYPERIDES. 


(1) The New MS. at the Louvre. 


Scuotars of to-day may reasonably feel 
themselves almost in the position of those 
who shared in the excitement of the 
Renaissance, when the treasures of Greek 
literature were being year by year re- 
discovered and reissued to the world. 
Within the last eighteen months not 
less than five ‘lost classics’ have re- 
appeared—in more or less imperfect con- 
dition, it is true, but still constituting 
collectively a remarkable addition to our 
stock of classical literature. Herodas has 
become a living person instead of a mere 
name in literary histories. Aristotle has 
regained the ’A@nvaiwy zodvrteia, Euripides 
some fragments of the Antiope, Hyperides a 
considerable portion of the speech against 
Philippides and—last, but not least—most of 
the speech against Athenogenes. With the 
unique MSS. of the four first-named of these 
works resident in the British Isles, it would 
be churlish indeed to grudge the possession 
of the last to France ; and, as no notice of 
this last discovery has yet appeared in any 
English publication, a short account of it 
may be of some interest to those who have 
not seen the French periodicals in which 
descriptions of it have been given by the 
fortunate discoverer, M. Eugéne Revillout. 
The complete publication of the newly-dis- 
covered oration has not yet been made, 
but it may be expected very shortly, and the 
text, when it appears, will be accompanied 
by a photographie facsimile of the whole 
papyrus, in addition to M. Reyillout’s tran- 
scription and _ restorations. Meanwhile 
M. Revillout has published in the Revue 
Egyptologique (vol. vi. parts 3 and 4, and vel. 
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vii. part 1) a very full description of the 
work, together with what is substantially 
a complete transcription of the text; and 
it is consequently possible to form a first 
estimate of the character of the new ‘ find.’ 

It is not worth while to speculate as to 
the comparative importance of this and other 
recent discoveries, but it may gladly be 
recognised that M. Revillout has been 
fortunate enough to identify, and the Louvre 
(through his means) to acquire, a new classic 
of first-rate rank. For that the MS. con- 
tains the first oration of Hyperides against 
Athenogenes does not admit of doubt, since 
it is, on the face of it, a speech against 
Athenogenes, and it contains the passages 
which Harpocration quotes from Hyperides ; 
and it is consequently sufficient to recall the 
testimony of Longinus, who couples this 
speech with the defence of Phryne as supreme 
instances of the peculiar style of oratory in 
which Hyperides was unsurpassed, even by 
Demosthenes. If we possessed this speech 
complete, together with the complete 
Euxenippea and the approximately complete 
Funeral Oration, to say nothing of the 
fragmentary defence of Lycophron and the 
prosecutions of Demosthenes and Philip- 
pides, we should be in a position fairly to 
estimate for ourselves the correctness of the 
judgment of the ancients, which gave 
Hyperides the second place to Demosthenes. 
Unfortunately the MS. is far from complete. 
Both beginning and end are lost (though 
apparently not to a great extent), and the 
majority of the columns which survive are 
seriously mutilated ; and even when the re- 
storation of the incomplete passages has been 
conducted with the skill and care which M. 
Revillout has evidently devoted to it, yet (as 
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he himself freely admits) we cannot feel sure 
that we have the actual words of Hyperides. 
At the same time we do now possess by far 
the larger part of this masterpiece of the 
great orator ; and it is better to be grateful 
for what we have got, than to complain that 
we have not got more. 

The MS. (which it appears was bought by 
the Louvre from a Greek dealer in 1890 for 
the very moderate sum of 1500 frances) 
contains, in its present state, portions of 17 
columns, each column measuring about 34 
inches in width and including about 28 lines 
of writing. In all, supposing three columns 
to have been lost at the beginning and end 
of the roll, we possess portions of some 420 
lines out of a total of about 560. The 
writing is on the recto of the papyrus; on 
the verso of a portion of it (which had at 
one time been separated from the rest for 
the purpose) are some accounts in demotic, 
dating, as M. Revillout informs us, from the 
fourteenth year of one of the later Ptolemies. 
The MS. of the Hyperides is consequently of 
an earlier date, and this clue to its approxi- 
mate age renders it of considerable palaeo- 
graphical importance. It is a clear, firm, 
squarely-formed uncial of medium size, 
somewhat recalling the Herculaneum MS. 
of Philodemus zepi oynpetwv ; and while the 
date of the accounts on the verso throws 
back the writing on the recto to the 
beginning of the first century B.c. at the 
latest, it is probable that its actual age is 
not very much greater, and that it may be 
provisionally assigned to the end of the 
second century before Christ—an earlier 
date than can be given with certainty to 
any other classical MS. at present extant, 
except the Plato and Euripides fragments 
among the Petrie papyri. 

The beginning of the speech is wanting, 
but need not have occupied more than one 
or two columns, as the orator is still near 
the opening of his preliminary narrative of 
facts in the first preserved portion of the 
MS. The first column now preserved is 
seriously mutilated; then follow six in 
which the conjectural restorations do not 
usually extend beyond a few letters, and 
consequently approach certainty ; from the 
eighth column onwards the mutilations 
become gradually more extensive, the feet 
of the columns having especially suffered ; 
and in the middle of the seventeenth column 
the MS. breaks off, just as the orator is 
entering on his peroration. It will be 
evident from what has been said already 
that the speech is not a long one. Jt is 
indeed, as Longinus describes it, a Aoyiduor, 
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apparently (on a rough calculation) a little 
longer than the Euxenippea. It is not an 
example of the “ great style’’ of eloquence, 
but of the lighter manner in which 
Hyperides was an acknowledged master. 
Its merit lies in the extreme skill by which 
a case, very weak in point of law, is 
presented to the court with the appearance 
of considerable strength. It is the speech 
of the plaintiff in an action for the annulling 
of a contract on the ground that the con- 
tract had been brought about by fraudulent 
representations. Hyperides’ client, whose 
name does not appear, since he speaks the 
oration himself, had bought from Atheno- 
genes a perfumery, with the slaves who 
conducted its business, the chief of whom 
was Midas. The sale was duly effected, 
after considerable negotiation, and the 
contract formally signed and __ sealed, 
Athenogenes at the last moment. casually 
suggesting that the purchaser should take 
over any outstanding debts that Midas (as 
manager) had contracted, which he stated 
would be more than covered by the value of 
the stock in hand. The purchaser assented, 
understanding that these liabilities were 
slight; but in a few months’ time he dis- 
covered that his indebtedness amounted in all 
to upwards of five talents. Thereupon, after 
an altercation with Athenogenes in the 
agora, he brought an action to annul the 
contract. Hyperides composed two speeches 
for him, of which this is the first, and 
doubtless the most important. 

Equitably, the plaintiff certainly seems to 
have had a good case; but in point of law 
his position was extremely weak. The 
defendant could refer to the law of Solon, 
which provided that formal contracts should 
be binding (60a av érepos Eérépw dpodroyioy 
kvpta etvat). The contract had in this case 
been duly signed and sealed, and the law in 
question would appear to govern the issue. 
It is only by stretching certain legal 
principles and by an adroit use of analogies 
that Hyperides can give his client’s case the 
necessary appearance of legal validity. The 
action was technically a dkny Povdreioews 
(Harpocration, s.v.); but, as Harpocration 
states, it was only by a stretch of the 
meaning of that phrase that the case was 
brought under this heading. The proper 
application of the term was either to 
attempted homicide or to fraudulent entry 
of aman’s name on the list of state debtors : 
Hyperides persuaded the dicasts that it 
applied to any kind of fraudulent mis- 
representation. Then he quoted a law 
which required all persons dwevdeiv ev tp 
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dyopa. Strictly speaking, that law applied 
only to the ordinary daily traffic in the 
market-place, conducted by verbal agree- 
ments, which the agoranomi could annul on 
the ground that one of the parties had 
misrepresented the value of the object of 
the bargain (Harp. s.v. xara tiv dyopav 
dwWevdelv, cf. "AG. Ilo. c. 51 1. 4); but 
Hyperides extended it by analogy to his 
client’s case. Further, the plaintiff stated 
that he had been entrapped into the bargain 
by a woman (named Antigona) employed by 
Athenogenes to allure him by protestations 
of devotion to him, intermingled with 
assurances of the great value of the 
perfumery in question. Now wills might 
be annulled on the ground of undue female 
influence; why not therefore a contract 
such as this? Athenogenes might plead 
that he was not aware of the extent of 
the debts which Midas had contracted ; 
it was hardly likely that this was true, 
but even if it were, equity would require 
that, when the debts were discovered, they 
should be liquidated by the person who 
owned the property at the time when they 
were contracted, 

There is not space here to analyse the 
whole of the oration, but the main drift of 
it will be clear. As is so often the case in 
Athenian forensic speeches, the orator has 
to skate somewhat delicately over the purely 
legal aspect of the matter, and devotes his 
skill to the representation of the substantial 
justice of his client’s plea and the general 
iniquities of his opponent. Hyperides makes 
much, in the opening portion of his speech, 
of the wiles of Athenogenes’ decoy-duck, 
Antigona; and at the conclusion of it he 
dwells at length on the political misdeeds 
of Athenogenes himself, who had deserted 
Athens at the time of the battle of Chaeronea 
and had lent himself to be the tool of Mace- 
donian intrigues in the friendly city of 
Troezen. Hyperides, whose patriotic aversion 
to Macedon never wavered, would throw his 
whole heart into the denunciation of one 
who had played a treacherous part in the 
crisis of Athenian fortunes ; and it may well 
be believed that it was this political motive 
which inspired him to make this speech on 
a comparatively trivial commercial case one 
of the masterpieces of his own special style 
of oratory. 

The date of the speech is approximately 
fixed by the statement that it was ‘more 
than a hundred and fifty years’ since the 
service which the people of Troezen had 
rendered to Athens by sheltering the 
Athenian women and children during the 
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Persian invasion. The speech consequently 
falls within the years 329-323 B.c. 

Detailed criticism of the text would be 
entirely out of place at present, for 
M. Revillout avowedly offers only a pro- 
visional text, which will be thoroughly 
revised before the real editio princeps makes 
its appearance. ‘lowards this revision he 
has had the assistance of a large number 
of suggestions by Professors Blass and 
Diels, whose comments and conjectures, 
privately communicated, form an appendix 
to his memoir. At the same time the 
unassisted labours of M. Revillout, as 
represented in the provisional text, deserve 
the very fullest recognition from all scholars, 
of whatever country. In addition to the 
restoration of the order and collocation of 
the scattered fragments of papyrus and the 
decipherment of their contents, which it is 
easy to believe must have required infinite 
care and patience, he has also restored 
by conjecture nearly all the lines which the 
mutilation of the papyrus has left imperfect. 
These restorations are offered with all be- 
coming reserve ; but although it is not in 
the nature of things that one individual, 
working unaided, should in all cases be so 
successful as to render the suggestions of 
other scholars entirely unnecessary, still it 
is only fair to say that M. Revillout has 
restored with wonderful success the con- 
tinuous sense of the mutilated passages, and 
has opened out the way along which all others 
must follow. His own words fairly repre- 
sent the justice of the case: ‘Surtout quand 
il s’agit de quelque papyrus fragmenté, usé, 
effacé par places, plein de lacunes, quand il 
a été laborieux de rechercher jusqu’an bout 
un contexte, quand surtout d’ailleurs il a 
fallu faire ce premier débrouillement du 
texte, en grand hate, au milieu d’autres 
déchitirements journaliers et d’un enseigne- 
ment presque quotidien portant sur des 
langues trés différentes, il est étonnant de 
voir 4 quel pointc’est unavantageconsidérable 
de ne venir qu’en second, avec une attention 
toute fraiche et toute reposce pour les 
quelques mots douteux encore.’ But though 
the first editor cannot have the same 
advantages as the last, yet it is hardly 
probable that M. Revillout would wish to 
change places with any of his successors in 
this field; and scholars will not be slow to 
express their gratitude to him for his 
discovery and his restoration of this latest 
addition to the extant treasures of the 
literature of Greece. 
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(2) Additional Fragments of Hyperides 
pro. Lyc. and adv. Dem. 


It is well known that three of the 
speeches of Hyperides at present extant are 
contained in a single roll of papyrus, now in 
the British Museum, of which the later 
portion (containing the end of the Lyco- 
phronea and the whole of the Euxenippea) 
is perfect, while the earlier (containing the 
Demosthenica and much of the Lycophronea) 
is preserved only in fragments. Most of 
these fragments were bought in Egypt by 
Mr. Harris in 1847, a few by Mr. Arden 
(the purchaser of the other half of the 
roll) in the same year; a few more were 
formed by the Arabs with other material 
into a dummy papyrus roll, and, having been 
sold to the French, are now in the Louvre, 
and were edited by Egger in 1868; one, 
containing the titles of the three speeches, 
was rescued from a similar dummy roll and 
is now in the British Museum. It appears, 
however, that yet other fragments have 
survived, two such having quite recently 
been brought to light. These have, it ap- 
pears, been in England for some considerable 
time ; but as there is nothing to prove that 
they are the last that can be recovered, it is 
eminently desirable that travellers in Egypt 
should keep their eyes open for fragments 
of papyrus bearing this easily recognisable 
writing. 

The two fragments just alluded to came 
recently into the hands of the Rey. C. C. 
Tancock, head master of Rossall School, and 
are now in his possession. They were brought 
by him to the British Museum for examina- 
tion, and it is through his kindness and 
courtesy that I am able to make their 
contents public. The identification of them 
as in all probability belonging to the great 
Hyperides papyrus was not difficult, and 
some words in each indicated from which 
speech they had respectively been taken ; 
but the identification of the exact place to 
which they must be assigned was less easy, 
and has only at present been accomplished 
with certainty in the case of one of them. 
The papyrus has darkened considerably in 
the course of the years since the roll first 
came to light, but, except in the case of 
three lines of the second fragment, or where 
letters are only partially preserved at the 
edges of the papyrus, the readings are toler- 
ably certain. The text is given here without 
any except the most obvious restitutions : 
dots beneath letters indicate, as usual, that 
the letters are doubtful or imperfect. 

(a) The first fragment measures about 3} 
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inches in height and 1} in width. The 
margin at the top shows that it belongs to 
the head of a column; and it forms in 
fact the upper portion of the column num- 
bered xlv. in the 2nd edition of Blass’ 
Hyperides (xxxvii. in ed. 1). The upper 
portion of the w which is the first letter 
printed by Blass in that column is found in 
1. 13 of the fragment, together with the 
cross stroke of the first t of éyyvrarw in the 
following line. It will be understood that 
it is impossible to be absolutely certain as 
to the number of letters missing at the 
beginning and end of each line. 


ov ¢ ‘ 
. Ore yuri. - - 
ays Gian Tov KkotTolv . . 
. VO €xelvoSl. . 
. cay THY yovalika 
. avTov KaTade . . . 5 
. vov Tapa TOUS kK . 
. olus yevopevov . . 
A ? 7 >| 
. ba |rep “Apiotwv elv 
TH €licayyeAlae ypa. 
7 c mi 
get] ovtws ted . 10 
5 ules atgoio@ a 6 3 = 
> iN 
. ov a Ont . . 
. ovs kwAve .. . 


It will be observed that this fragment 
confirms the conjecture of Prof. Blass (Hy- 
perides, ed. 2, p. xlii.) that Ariston, not 
Lycurgus, was the prosecutor in the action 
against Lycophron. 

(b) The second fragment belongs to the 
speech against Demosthenes. It is of 
irregular shape, measuring nearly 5 inches 
in height and 3 in greatest breadth. It 
contains the beginnings of some lines, the 
ends of others, and three lines are pre- 
served entire; moreover a few letters from 
the following column are visible on a part 
of the right-hand margin. At the bottom 
a slightly larger space than usual suggests 
that we may have the foot of the column, 
but it is impossible to be certain of it. 
This supposition is, however, in accordance 
with Prof. Blass’ suggestion (privately com- 
municated), that the fragment is to be 
placed immediately before col. xxviii. (col. 
xxii, ed. 1), the juncture being effected by 
the words [kal ze | pi rod] after tpayparur. 


PLAS |OUON Lies Wee tes fe 
peTa TavTa yp .....- 
niiey 
ovK ela mpoo .... . 
airar ovde 0. . . . (or dua... .) 
GAG Kal gu... . 5 


Bs hicks Cee pyTo Kal On tee 
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sPs AAR ees uty ot 10 


Breet ale eA ess «2 av EXEL 
2S, cic Grp Aap (col. 2) 

a Dae x lap ajijrau t(orz)... 
bard. . v Od(e)ir€ i Boe 1d 
; . oo |rep Sikavov WV «TOE... 

kal 7pos ToUTOLS aywVe 


Hpety VaTEpov oN PCH s 
NOv yeyernpLEeva 
e& é|xeivwv Tov, 
mpay|udrav .... « 

It is greatly to be hoped that more frag- 
ments of this roll may yet make their 
appearance ; but this must depend on the 
vigilance and good fortune of future 
travellers in Egypt. 

F. G. Kenyon. 





ARISTOTLE’S CLASSIFICATION OF FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. 


I can but rejoice if any shortcomings of 
mine in the Jntroduction to the Politics to 
which Prof. Sidgwick makes so kind a 
reference have led to the composition of the 
thoughtful and suggestive paper on Aris- 
totle’s Classification of Forms of Govern- 
ment which appeared in the April number 
of the Classical Review—an acceptable 
supplement to the remarks on the subject 
contained in Prof. Sidgwick’s Llements of 
Politics (pp. 578 sqq.). My object in the 
pages which I devote to the question was 
rather to point out the principle on which I 
conceived Aristotle’s classification to be 
mainly rested than fully to study the 
account given of the separate constitutions, 
and so far as the last three Books of the 
Politics enter into the inquiry, I have ex- 
plained in the Preface (p. vi.) that much 
remains for me to say about them. Prof. 
Sidgwick has drawn attention to one or two 
points to which attention had not, I think, 
been previously drawn, and his effort to 
carry the study of the subject further is 
one which deserves the heartiest welcome. 
His especial aim appears to be to establish 
three points—l. that Aristotle’s Classifica- 
tion of Constitutions is borrowed from the 
Politicus of Plato: 2. that the picture of 
the ‘ best constitution’ given in the Fourth 
(old Seventh) Book of the Politics is not in 
accord with the account of dpicroKpatia 
given in the Third: 3. that Aristotle in- 
herits from the Politicus of Plato and from 
the common use of the Greek language the 
view that Polity is akin to Democracy, and 
that this view is not consistent with the 
view to which his own inquiries lead him, 
that it is midway between, and a combina- 
tion of, Oligarchy and Democracy. A few 
remarks on these three propositions may 
perhaps serve to show how far anything 
remains to be said on the other side with 


respect to them, and to throw additional 
light on the whole subject. 

1. As to the first of the three, I have 
never doubted that if we compare the 
classification of constitutions in the Politi- 
cus with that contained in Eth. Nic. 8, 12 
(or 10), 1160* 31 sgg. and in Pol. 3, 7—a 
classification which appears, as we shall 
presently see, to undergo some modification 
in the Sixth (old Fourth) Book of the 
Politics—we shall find that Aristotle gets 
some valuable hints from the Politicus. 
But this must not lead us to forget the 
many grave differences which mark off the 
one classification from the other. Prof. 
Sidgwick recognizes that important differ- 
ences exist between the two classifications, 
but perhaps these differences need to be 
studied in detail if we wish to ascertain 
the exact extent of Aristotle’s indebtedness 
to the Politicus in this matter. 

Let us set the two lists side by side. 
Six, or rather seven, constitutions are 
enumerated in the Politicus, Ranged in 
order of merit, they are as follows :— 

True Kingship—the rule without Law of 
the One Scientific Ruler (this is the only 
6p6i) wodireta, Polit. 297 A—D), 

Kingship according to Law, 

Aristocracy (i.e. Oligarchy according to 
Law), 

Democracy according to Law, 

Democracy uncontrolled by Law, 

Oligarchy uncontrolled by Law, 

Tyranny. 

The list of constitutions which Aristotle 
gives in Hth. Nic. 8, 12 and in Pol. 3,7 
comprises six, three édpfai roArreta (not one 
only) and three zapexBaces, each p67 
wodwreta. having a wapexBacis or POopa of its 
own, its ‘corruption’ and the form into 
which it is specially apt to change (th. 
Nic. 8, 12, 1160 10—22). If we range 
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both ép0ac and zapexBaces in the order of 
merit, the three dp6ai are 

Kingship (i. Absolute Kingship, for 
Kingship according to Law is not in Aris- 
totle’s view a separate constitution), 

Aristocracy, 

Polity ; 
and the three rapexBaceis are 

Democracy (three kinds of it according 
to Law, a fourth not so), 

Oligarchy (three kinds of it according to 
Law, a fourth not so), 

Tyranny. 

Socrates, it may be noticed, had already 
enumerated five constitutions, Kingship, 
Aristocracy, Oligarchy, Democracy, and 
Tyranny, so that the innovation made in 
the Politicus consists mainly in the recog- 
nition of a good and a bad kind of Olig- 
archy and Democracy (corresponding to the 
long-recognized antithesis of Kingship and 
Tyranny), Law being observed in the one 
kind and not in the other. Aristotle evi- 
dently adopts from the Politicus, as Prof. 
Sidgwick remarks, this grouping of consti- 
tutions in three pairs, each pair comprising 
a good and a bad constitution, a view which 
the familiar contrast of Kingship and 
Tyranny (Plato, Polit. 276 D sq.) and the 
popular division of constitutions into ‘con- 
stitutions for the common good’ and ‘con- 
stitutions based on force’ (Avistot. Pol. 3, 
3, 2, 1276* 10—13) had done much to 
suggest ; indeed, the Theban orator in 
Thue. 3, 62, 4 already draws a distinction 
between an 6Avyapxia icovopos and a duva- 
oreia. Aristotle further adopts (Pol. 6 (4), 
4, 2231, 1291 30—1292* 38: 6 (4) 5, 
1—2, 1292" 39—' 10) the plan of classify- 
ing Oligarchies aud Democracies by the test 
ot the observance or non-observance of Law; 
the order of merit in which he ranges his 
constitutions is also, as he himself points 
out (Pol. 6 (4), 2, 3, 1289° 5 sqq.), the same 
as that of the Politicus. There is much, 
therefore, in the scheme or plan of his 
classification which he inherits from the 
Politicus, but when we examine the two 
classifications closely, we shall find that 
there is a difference of principle between 
them and that differences in the filling-up of 
the scheme abound. 

That the two classifications differ in prin- 
ciple, we shall see if we bear in mind that 
the dp@ai woAireiar of Aristotle are not dis- 
tinguished from the zapexBacers by the test 
of the observance or non-observance of Law. 
There are kinds of each wapéxBacts, even of 
Tyranny (6 (4), 10, 2 sq., 1295* 7 sqq.), in 
which Law is observed. Thus the thought 
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which underlies the classification of the 
Politicus, that it is through the observance 
of Law that States win back for them- 
selves some faint similitude of the rule of 
the ideal King, is not taken up by Aristotle. 
He does not think, with Plato, that the 
difference between gcod and bad constitu- 
tions lies in the observance and non-obsery- 


-ance of Law—a constitution may be ruled 


by Law and yet be a zapéxBac1s—though 
he allows that bad constitutions are less 
bad if they observe Law, and it is by this 
test that he marks off the better forms of 
the mapexBaces from the worse. No hint, 
again, is given us in the Politicus that the 
constitutions according to Law have a special 
tendency to change into their correlatives 
not according to Law, as the 6pGat woAureia 
of Aristotle tend to change into their 
mapexBdaces. If we pass on to compare the 
constitutions comprised in the two lists, we 
shall find no lack of differences between 
them. Not only does the Absolute Kingship 
of Aristotle differ in many respects from 
the True Kingship of the Politicus, but King- 
ship according to Law disappears altogether 
from Aristotle's list of constitutions. Aris- 
tocracy is not in Aristotle’s view a constitu- 
tion in which the rich rule according to Law, 
as Plato implies that it is in Politicus, 301 
A, and it is marked off from Oligarchy by 
far deeper dissimilarities than those con- 
nected with the observance or non-obsery- 
ance of Law. Differences equally vital 
might be pointed out between the Demo- 
eracy and Oligarchy of the Politicus and 
the Democracy and Oligarchy of Aristotle. 
As to Polity an interesting question 
arises. There can be no doubt that the 
place of the Democracy according to Law of 
the Politicus is filled in Aristotle’s list by 
the Polity, but are the two constitutions 
the same? I am not sure whether I am 
right in attributing to Prof. Sidgwick the 
opinion that they are, but in any case it 
may be as well to notice some of the diffi- 
culties that stand in the way of this suppo- 
sition. If we take the two constitutions to 
be the same, we shall have to conclude that 
Aristotle reproduces the Democracy accord- 
ing to Law of the Politicus twice over, for it 
certainly reappears in the three forms of 
Democracy according to Law recognised in 
the Politics. It seems strange, however, 
that he should do this. And then again, if 
the Democracy according to Law of the 
Politicus is to be identified with the Polity of 
Aristotle, we naturally expect that its 
correlative, the Democracy uncontrolled by 
Law, will be identical with the Democracy 
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of Aristotle. But this is not the case, for 
the Democracy of Aristotle includes forms 
according to Law (three of them) as well as 
a form not according to Law. How then 
can the Polity of Aristotle be the same 
constitution as the Democracy according to 
Law of the Politicus 2? Does not the latter 
constitution rather reappear in the three 
forms of Democracy according to Law 
enumerated by Aristotle? The special 
feature of Aristotle’s Polity is that it is 
ek tov émAutevovtwv (Pol. 2, 6, 16, 1265” 
28): is there anything to show that the 
Democracy according to Law of the Politicus 
was so too! 

As to the question whether the Republic 
or the Politicus was first written, I have 
always inclined on the whole to the view 
which Prof. Sidgwick adopts, that the 
Republic is the earlier work, and if I said 
(Vol. I. pp. 430, 433) that we are not 
certain of this, it was because the whole 
question of the chronological sequence of 
the Platonic Dialogues is, so far at least as 
many of the Dialogues are concerned, a very 
dark one, and because the contrary view 
has been held, and for aught I know is still 
held, by high authorities. Prof. W. Christ 
seems inclined in his Geschichte der griech. 
Litteratur (the second edition of which 
appeared in 1890) to date the Politicus 
after the Republic, but I do not gather that 
he professes to speak with absolute certainty 
on the point (see pp. 375, 387, 389). My 
remark, however, was not intended to pre- 
judge the question of Aristotle’s indebted- 
ness to the Politicus, for even if this dia- 
logue was written before the Republic, he 
might conceivably prefer and follow the 
earlier classification. 

2. The second question is whether there 
is not a discrepancy between the account of 
dpirroxparia given in the Third Book of the 
Politics, where the fewness of the rulers of 
an dpicroxpatia is more than once dwelt 
upon (compare the old Fifth Book, ¢. 7, 1, 
1306” 22 sqq.), and the sketch of the best 
constitution in the Fourth (old Seventh), 
which must certainly be an dpiotoKparia, 
though it is nowhere, I think, explicitly 
called by that name in the Fourth or Fifth 
Books. I have already pointed out more 
than one discrepancy between the Third and 
Fourth Books (Vol. I. pp. 294 sqq., 573), 
and Prof. Sidgwick now puts his finger on 
what may turn out to be another. He 
allows that as the rulers in the best con- 
stitution of the Fourth Book are the 
elder citizens—the men (say) over fifty— 
they would in fact be few in number, but 
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he does not think that they would be as few 
as we are led in the Third Book to expect 
them to be, nor does he think that a consti- 
tution in which the elder citizens rule the 
younger andare ultimately succeeded in power 
by them answers to the dpictoxparia de- 
scribed in the Third Book. There is much 
force in both these contentions, but we must 
bear in mind as to the first of them that 
there is a certain amount of elasticity about 
the word 6Aéyou: thus it seems to be implied 
in 3, 13, 6, 1283° 9 sgq. that this word 
might be used of a body of men sufficiently 
numerous to constitute a woAts. Nor does 
it seem that paucity of rulers is an insepar- 
able feature of aristocratic rule. When the 
husband is said to rule his wife apustoxpatixa@s 
(Eth. Nic. 8, 12, 1160” 32 sgq.), the notion 
of paucity is wholly absent ; his rule over 
her is aristocratic because it is kar’ agtav. 
As to the second contention we must 
remember that (as we are reminded in 4 (7), 
14, 8, 1333" 11 sqqg.) we have already been 
told in the Third Book (c. 4, 14, 1277°8 
sqq-) that if the rulers of a State are to rule 
well, they must previously have been ruled, 
so that it cannot be said that the Third 
Book fails wholly to prepare us for the con- 
clusions of the Fourth in this matter. 
There is this also to be considered. Aris- 
totle utterly disbelieves (2, 5, 25, 1264” 6 
sqq-: 4 (7), 9, 5, 1329" 9 sqq.: 4(7), 14, 3, 
1332” 23 sqq.) in the practicability, or at 
any rate the durability, of the form of 
dpictoxpatia in which a handful of men 
possessing surpassing worth and political 
wisdom, but not the overwhelming superi- 
ority in body and soul which he ascribes 
to his Absolute King, are set to rule per- 
manently over a body of soldier-citizens 
with arms in their hands who are perman- 
ently excluded from rule. Is it likely that 
he intended to commit himself in the Third 
Book to a conception of dpictoxparia which 
he dismisses as chimerical elsewhere? What 
other form, when we come to think of it, 
could a workable dpioroxpatia assume in his 
hands than one more or less allied to that 
which is set before us in the Fourth Book? 
It is possible no doubt that he did not 
foresee, when he wrote the Third Book, the 
exact form which his ‘best constitution’ 
would assume when it came to be con- 
structed in the Fourth, and if any discre- 
pancy should be thought to exist between 
the two Books in reference to this matter, 
it is thus that I should be inclined to 
explain its origin. ‘lhe hypothesis that the 
scheme of the best constitution in the 
Fourth Book was not originally framed to 
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fit the conclusions arrived at in the Politics 
involves some difficulties (as I have en- 
deavoured to show in Vol. I. p. 298 and 
Vol. Il. p. xxii. sqg.), for there is a close 
connexion between the Second Book and the 
Fourth, and some conclusions arrived at in 
the Third are certainly used as premisses in 
the Fourth (compare 3, 4, 14, 1277° 8 sgq. 
and 3, 5, 10, 1278* 40 sgg. with 4(7), 14, 8, 
1333" 11 sqq.); nor is it indeed easy to see 
why Aristotle should have departed from 
his ordinary account of dpurroxparia even in 
a composition not originally designed for a 
place in the Politics. 

3. The third point is that Aristotle 
inherits from the Politicus of Plato and 
from the common use of the Greek lan- 
guage the view that Polity is akin to 
Democracy, and that this view is not 
consistent with his other view, that it is 
midway between, and a combination of, 
Oligarchy and Democracy. I have already 
sought to show that it is doubtful whether 
Aristotle’s Polity is the Democracy accord- 
ing to Law of the Politicus, but I quite 
agree that Aristotle does regard Polity as 
both akin to Democracy and midway 
between, and a combination of, Oligarchy 
and Democracy, and that the two assertions 
are not in absolute accord. At the same 
time I think that it would be easy to over- 
rate the amount of inconsistency involved 
in them. Are there not those who would 
say that the Whigs area Liberal party, but 
yet half-way between Toryism and Liberal- 
ism? Polity is an old-fashioned version of 
Democracy (6(4), 13, 11, 1297” 24), and we 
can understand that an old-fashioned kind 
of Democracy may have much that is 
oligarchical in it. What does Aristotle 
exactly mean when he says that Polity is 
midway between Oligarchy and Democracy ? 
He tells us himself in 2, 6, 16, 1265” 26, 
4 S& cvvragis 6An BovdAerau: pev elvan pujre 
Snpoxparia pajre dAvyapxia, jeeon SE TovTwv, iv 
Kadovou Todirelav? éx yap TOV SmLTEvdvTwY 
éoriv. It is midway between Oligarchy and 
Democracy because it is ex rOv érAirevovTwv. 
But of érAurevovres are a numerous body (3, 
7, 4, 1279” 2 sq., ep. Hth. Nic. 8, 12, 1160” 
16 sqq.): hence the close relation of the 
Polity to Democracy. We learn, indeed, in 
the very same chapter in which Aristotle 
describes the way in which Oligarchy and 
Democracy are combined to produce the 
Polity (Pol. 6(4), 9), how much there is that 
is democratic about the Polity, for he tells 
us that paid dicasteries may exist in a 
Polity, if only the rich are compelled by 
fines to serve as dicasts. 
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Aristotle would seem to be guilty of a 
far graver inconsistency when he includes 
in his list of the forms of dpictoxparia (if 
the text is not interpolated) ‘constitutions 
resembling the Polity but inclining more to 
Oligarchy than the Polity does’ (6(4), 7, 5, 
1293” 20), for he thus contravenes the 
account of dpirtoxpatia to which he else- 
where steadily adheres—that it is a consti 
tution in which rule falls to virtue—and 
counts as dpioroxpariat constitutions in which 
this is not the case. I think that Prof. 
Sidgwick may well be right when he traces 
this inconsistency to a lingering fidelity on 
Aristotle's part to the view which connects 
dpurrokparia with the rule of a few. His 
tendency is, it seems to me, to rest his 
classification of constitutions rather on their 
épos than on numerical differences, but he 
probably remains to the last to some extent 
under the influence of the numerical point 
of view. 

It is an interesting question how far the 
classification of constitutions which we find 
in Pol. 3,7 is a final one and represents 
Anistotle’s mature views on the subject. Is 
it not to some extent modified in the Sixth 
(old Fourth) Book, which must in all prob- 
ability have been written later than the 
Third? How far does the teaching of the 
Third Book that Tyranny is the zapéxBacis 
of Kingship, Oligarchy of Aristocracy, and 
Democracy of Polity, survive the discovery 
in the Sixth (c. 8, 1, 1293” 25 sqq.) that 
even the Polity is jjaprypérn compared with 
#) 6pOordrn woArreia, and that the true stand- 
ard of ép@drys is furnished, not by the three 
6p0ai woAuretar of the Third Book, but by the 
best constitution ? In one passage, indeed, 
of the Sixth Book (ec. 3, 8, 1290° 24 sqq.) 
the zapexBdces are represented to be zapex- 
Bdoes, not of three constitutions, but of 
one, the best constitution. Nor is this all. 
Aristotle learns in the Sixth Book from the 
closer and more detailed study which he 
there gives to Oligarchy and Democracy, 
that there are forms of both these zapex- 
Bdoes which border on the Polity, an 
6p0%) wodire’a, and this discovery has the 
effect of softening the sharp lines of demar- 
cation by which ép6at woAtretar are marked 
off from zapexBaoes in 3, 7. We are 
expressly told, in fact, in the Seventh Book 
of Bekker’s octavo edition (the old Sixth 
Book), ec. 6, 2, 1320 22, that the first of the 
forms of Oligarchy is ovveyyus 7H Kad- 
oupévy woAtreca, and in the Sixth (old Fourth) 
Book, c. 4, 22, 1291” 33, that in the first 
form of Democracy neither the rich nor the 
poor are supreme, whereas Democracy has 
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been defined in the Third (c. 8, 2, 1279” 18) 
as a form in which the poor are supreme. 
One remark may be added in conclusion. 
We might have expected Aristotle to adopt 
a different classification of constitutions 
from that which he has adopted. We might 
have expected him to reason thus :—A ots 


exists for the attainment of good life, and a” 


constitution is a distribution of political 
functions among the members of a zdAts 
with a view to this end; constitutions 
ought therefore to be classified according to 
the extent to which they attain it. Consti- 
tutions which invest virtue with supreme 
authority should form a group by themselves, 
marked off by a great chasm from constitu- 


tions which do not, and constitutions which 
do not should be classified according as the 
attributes which they respectively invest 
with supreme authority contribute in a 
higher or lower degree to good life. But 
Aristotle is not a rigid systematizer, and 
though he approaches this view in more 
passages than one of the Sixth Book (c. 3, 
8, 1290* 24 sqq.: c. 8, 1, 1293” 23 sqq.), he 
does not distinctly adopt it. He probably 
prefers to adhere as far as he can to the 
traditional and generally accepted classifi- 
cation (ep. De Part. Anim. 1, 3, 643° 
10 sqq.). 
W. L. Newman. 





NOTES ON EARLY ATHENIAN HISTORY. 


I].—TuHE Councit. 


I arremMpTeD in my last paper to show 
that there was no evidence for the theories 
by which the éferar and the vav«papor have 
been identified with the Council at Athens. 
I propose now to examine what other evi- 
dence there is as to the composition and 
duties of this Council in the earliest period. 

I pointed out there that our earliest 
information about the éderar came from a 
few words in the laws of Solon. The 
same is, I believe, to a great extent true 
of our information about the Council of the 
Areopagus. A careful examination of the 
statements about it will show that none of 
them are based on any written record older 
than Solon. The Greeks wrote history 
much as we do. In order to give some 
account of the facts in the periods for which 
there was no written evidence they enquired 
carefully into the nature and names of old 
institutions which survived to later times, 
and were able by antiquarian and philo- 
logical research to frame plausible theories 
as to what must have happened in the 
earlier periods. These theories, which are 
really only conjectures, became then the 
common property of the literary world, and 
were quoted as facts in other books. Most 
of our knowledge of Greek historians is 
second-hand; when a scholiast or gram- 
marian quotes a statement from some 
historian of the 4th century, he does not 
tell us more than that this was the opinion 
of a particular writer. The statements of 
Androtion or Kleidemos or Philochorus 


about history before Solon are no more 
necessarily true than are the theories of 
Lange or Wecklein on the same subject. 

It is the great importance of the discovery 
of the ’A@nvatwv Iodire‘a that we have in it 
for the first time a nearly complete specimen 
of a 4th century work dealing with these 
matters. We see from it what in the 
opinion of a competent judge was the 
amount of real information as to the early 
condition of Attica, available at that time. 
A careful examination of it will I believe 
confirm the statement that about matters 
before Solon there was nothing known 
except what could be gathered from the 
laws and poems of Solon, supplemented by 
tradition. 

Turning to our special subject, the early 
history of the Council of the Areopagus, we 
have three chief sources: Plutarch’s Life of 
Solon, Aristotle Politics ii. 12, and Aris- 
totle “A@nvatwv Uoduweta. What we notice 
in the two first is that the writers did not 
know whether the Council existed before 
the time of Solon—this was apparently 
regarded as an open question ; and (what is 
of most importance) that the only authori- 
ties to which reference could be made to 
decide the point were the laws of Draco 
and Solon. The words of Plutarch show 
this so clearly that it is worth while quoting 
them. He says :— 

‘oi pev ovv mAcioto tiv ef “Apetov rayou 
Bovdiyy, Gorep eipytat, Lokwva cvorycachat 
dace kal paprupety avtots Soxet paduora TO pLy- 
dapod Tov Apdxovra Néyewv pnd’ dvopalew “Apeo- 
mayitas, dAAG Tois eperais det dareyerGa Tepi 
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tov ovikav. 6 b€ TpioKatdeKaTos adéwy Tod 
YAwvos Tov Gydoov exer TOV VOMwY OUTWS aiToIS 
OVOMAaCL YEypappLevov. 

He quotes the law and then continues :— 

Taita dy maAau os Tpo THS YoAwvos apxys Kat 
vopobectas THv €€ ’Apetov tayou BovAijy otcav 
evOELKVUTAL. 

It is probable from this that Plutarch 
knew of no other authority on the subject 
than these two sources. Plutarch is so well 
read that this alone creates a strong prob- 
ability that there was no other authority. 
It is moreover important to notice that the 
authorities to which appeal is made do not 
really at all prove that for which they are 
made to serve as evidence. If Draco in his 
laws does not mention the Areopagites it 
does not follow that the Council did not 
exist. It is clear that Draco’s laws were 
(as known to Plutarch) purely concerned 
with judicature ; they comprised the code 
and regulations as to procedure. The 
utmost that could be argued from their 
silence is that the Council had no important 
part in judicial matters. Draco did not deal 
with administrative matters ; he could only 
have mentioned the Council incidentally. 
Again if Draco’s code was at all like the 
early codes of other nations it would be 
extremely incomplete ; much that was im- 
portant would be omitted from it. Con- 
sidering this, and also that only very small 
fragments of the law were preserved, we 
cannot form any argument from the silence 
of Draco. 

It is obvious also that the passage from 
Solon quoted by Plutarch does not prove 
that the Council of the Areopagus existed 
before Solon. It contains a reference to 
those who had been condemned e& ’Apeéov 
awayov. The passage is a very difficult one, 
and the quotation is probably inaccurate ; 
the words however as they stand can be 
taken just as naturally (even more naturally) 
as referring to the place of judgment on the 
Areopagus as to the Council. The words 
show that there was a place of judgment on 
the Areopagus, but do not show that a 
Council rév ’Apeorayitov then existed. 

We find then that, so far as Plutarch 
knew, it was an open question whether the 
Council of the Areopagites existed before 
Solon, that there was no authority to which 
he could appeal but the laws of Solon and 
Draco, and that so far as we can judge 
these in no way prove what they were 
supposed to prove. We are also prepared 
by what he says to find contident statements 
in other writers on the matter, but shall not 
be surprised if it appears that the final 
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authority for them is a deduction made 
from the words of Solon, and from what 
was known from other sources of the Con- 
stitution after the time of Solon. 

Such statements we find in the two Aris- 
totelian passages. For the question under 
consideration it is immaterial whether 
they were written by Aristotle or not. In 
Politics ii. 12 the writer says that while 
Solon had been praised for having mixed 
the Constitution well, as a matter of fact 
some of the institutions attributed to him 
were older than him: éouxe d€ SoAwv exetva 
pev imapxovta mpotepov ov Katadtoa, THY 
te Bovdjy Kal THY TOV Gpy@v aipecw. 

Here then again we find a difference of 
opinion as to the facts, with the important . 
addition that the writer believed there was 
sufficient evidence for stating that the 
Council existed before Solon. What was 
this evidence? For an answer we must turn 
to the other Aristotelian work. 

Tn the first four chapters of the ’A6. Tod. 
we find short but clear and definite state- 
ments as to the duties of the Council of the 
Areopagus in early times. They are as 
follows :— 

Ch. 3. 4 de tOv “Apeorayitav Bovdy TH pev 
Tacw €ixe TOD diatypetv Tods Vopous, diwdKeL Oe 
7a wAEoTa Kal THO peyote TOV eV a oAEL, kal 
Koddlovea Kal Snprovoa mavras TOUS doo povv- 
Tas Kuplws. 7 yap SpxovTov 
apirtivonv Kat mwAoutwonv jv e& dv ot ’ Apeora- 
yirae KaGiotavro, 610 Kal ovn TOV apxov avTyn 
peevnKeE Oud Biov Kal VV. 

Ch. 4. 7 dé Bovhy 9 H e& “Apetou mdyou puhat 
nV TOV VO[LwV Kat Suet ypet Tas apxas OTws KATO 
TOUS VOLOUS Apywow" e&jv OE TO AOLKOV[LEVH TPOS 
tiv Tov Apeorayitav BovAny cicayyeAXew azro- 
atvovtt Tap’ Ov aoduketTaL VojLoV. 

Now if we turn to Ch. 8, we find a state- 
ment concerning the Council of Solon 
coinciding almost verbally with a part of 
this :— 

Tyv Oe tov ’Apeomayitav eracev ext TO 
vopopvAaketv, woTep tmrHpxev Kal mpoTepov 
éxloKkoTos ovaa THS ToAtTEias, Kal Ta TE GAO 
Ta TAcioTa Kal TH peyiota TOV TOALTLKOV 
dueryper Kat Tos dpaptavovtas evOuve Kupia 
ovoa Kat Cnp.ortv Kal KoAdleww. 

We find moreover almost exactly the 
same words used by Isocrates, Areop. 42 
ete. Here we again are told that the 
duties of the Council were kodalew tods 
dxoopoovras. Isocrates is speaking generally 
and romantically of the whole early period. 

It is then clear that in this chapter we 
are told nothing about the duties of the 
Council except that it did before the time 
of Solon what, as was well known, it did 
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afterwards. There is in this nothing fresh ; 
nothing that could not have been said by a 
writer who knew the ordinary accounts of 
the Council after the time of Solon, and 
who from the nature of the Council and 
the method in which it was spoken of by 
Solon argued that it was older than him. 
He would be quite justified then if in his 
account of the Constitution before Solon he 
gave such a statement as we find. Solon did 
not institute it, did not give it these duties, 
but made some changes in the procedure, 
and some restrictions in its power. It is 
probably near the truth ; but it is probably 
not founded on any contemporary evidence. 

The same is the case with the other part 
of the statement; we are told that the 
Areopagus was filled by those who had been 
Archons. This again is simply a transfer- 
ence to the period before Solon of the method 
of appointment practised afterwards. 

There is then nothing in Ch. 3 about the 
Areopagus which requires us to withdraw 
the conclusion we came to after an examina- 
tion of the passage in Plutarch. 

The question as to Ch. 4 is more difficult. 
The only sentence which concerns us is at 
the end: é&pv d€ TO adixovupevw zpos THY TOV 
*Apeorayitav Bovhiy cicayyehAew aropatvovtt 
map’ dv dduxeirat vopov. The statement is in 
every way a probable one: if Draco codified 
the law, it was natural to establish as a part 
of the law the method of proceeding 
against a magistrate who violated it. 

As I have before pointed out,! this seems 
to belong to an account of Draco in which 
his code of law was described ; it is in every 
way a probable statement, it may be derived 
from an actual provision in the code ; though 
if this is the case it is difficult to reconcile it 
with Plutarch’s statement given above. Even 
if this is the case however it does not take 
us back to any authority except the laws of 
Draco as modified by Solon. 

The only other passage to which it is 
necessary here to refer is in the 8th chapter. 
Speaking of the Archons the author says :— 

TO yap dpxaiov 4 ev “Apletw rayw PBovd}i 
dvaxakecapnevn Kal Kpivaca Kad’ avtyy Tov 
exitjdevov eb’ Exdory Tov apxav éx [evila[ur]ov 
[Siaraga loa améore\Aev. 

T quote from Kenyon’s 3rd edition. This, 
if correct, contains the statement that the 
Aveopagus in old times appointed the 
magistrates: a statement as new as it is 
important, one moreover which would seem 
to be derived from an older source. Our 


1 Ol, Rev. v. p. 166. The objections which I then 
urged against the first part of the chapter do not 
apply to the last sentences. 
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only reason for doubting this is the fact 
that it is made parenthetically in the 
account of Solon’s reforms, and not, as might 
kave been expected, in the earlier chapter 
where the duties of the magistrates and 
Council in early times are described. 

With the doubtful exception of this 
passage we find then that Aristotle in all 
his works takes practically the same view : 
he believed that the Council was older than 
Solon, he had however for its duties and 
constitution no independent authority, and 
therefore attributes to it in the early period 
such functions as it had later except in so 
far as they were avowedly and clearly 
instituted or altered by Solon himself. 

In making any account of the matter we 
must I think follow his method ; and so we 
will first accept his statement that the 
Council was not instituted by Solon; this is 
a matter on which, as we have not the 
authorities before us, we must follow the 
best critic of them that we possess. The 
later Council of the Areopagus was then the 
representative of an older Council the 
origin of which was lost in antiquity, but 
which was doubtless descended from the 
Homeric Council of Elders. It is however 
not so clear that we must follow him in 
calling the old Council by the name 
which it had in later times. If, as seems 
most probable, there was only one Council 
then it would certainly be called 7 BovAy: it 
may have been connected with the "Apetos 
mayos, if so the name is not incorrect ; but, if 
I am right in supposing that there was no 
older authority than Solon, Aristotle’s use of 
the name for the early period means nothing 
more than continuity of existence, and does 
not tell us anything of the earlier usage. 

Without then necessarily accepting the 
statement that the Council had always been 
called after the Areopagus, we may consider 
it as almost certain that the Council of the 
Areopagus was substantially identical with 
the early Council. The only alternative is to 
suppose that there was some other corpora- 
tion almost all memory of which had dis- 
appeared, while the Areopagites got at the 
beginning of the 6th century power and 
influence so great as to obscure the earlier 
body: just at the same time as their own 
powers were curtailed by the institution of 
the Four Hundred.” 

2 It has been suggested (Abbott, Hist. of Greece, 
I. 306) that this was a Council of 300 (Plut. Solon, 
12; Herod. v. 72). In neither of these passages is 
there any mention of a Council of 300. In Plutarch 
there is a court of justice ; all that Herodotus says 
is tpinkoctotot de Totar “loaydpew oTATLWT HTL TAS 
apxas evexelpice. 
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I shall then consider it established that 
the Council did exist before Solon as a 
Council; we must however proceed very 
cautiously in describing its duties and 
position, Our evidence is, as will have been 
seen, very small. Our only method of pro- 
ceeding is to argue back from what was 
known of the Council in later times to the 
earlier period. In doing this we are simply 
following Aristotle; his statements founded 
on this method we can accept. Following 
them I shall try and find what can be 
known of the duties of the Council under 
the two heads of Administration and Judi- 
cature. 

1. Administration.—There were from the 
time of the abolition of the monarchy the 
annual Archons ; besides these there was no 
important official or corporation of which we 
know except the Council. The Council then 
was the sole permanent organ of government. 
If this was the case it follows that the 
government of the state rested with it. 
Athens was governed by the Council or not 
at all. Annual magistrates not supported 
by a Council could not have done the 
work. Aristotle implies this ; he bases his 
statement on the remains of this full power 
which existed even after Solon, The Areo- 
pagus remained for another 100 years the 
chief power in the state ; we may then accept 
fully his statement that before Solon it 
managed all the most important affairs. 
After the abolition of the monarchy the 
government passed to a Council at Athens, 
as at Corinth, Crete, Rome and other 
states. 

If we enquire more narrowly how it acted 
we have some useful information. In all 
accounts we notice that while writers agree 
that the Areopagus was very powerful we 
are told very little as to what its duties 
definitely were. We are told that it man- 
aged the most important matters, it was 
érickxoros THs ToAcws, it had the duty rod 
diarnpetv Tas dpxas, Tod vomopvAaxetv, and it had 
some form of criminal jurisdiction, we hear 
of no special department entrusted to it. The 
natural conclusion from this is that it never 
had any definite and limited duties. The 
ordinary business of state was done by the 
Archons, they formed the military, financial 
and judicial executive. The Council super- 
intended, directed and, if necessary, punished 
them. That the old Council had not and 
never had had a definite part of the govern- 
ment in its hands is also the best explanation 
of the addition of a new Council with 
routine duties by Solon. 


This power must have been to some 
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extent like that of the Roman Senate. 
Comparison is generally made with the 
Spartan yepovoia: this is misleading. In 
both states the Council was indeed the old 
‘Homeric’ Council of chiefs but the 
development had been different. At 
Sparta, where the hereditary monarchy was 
to some extent maintained, the power that 
it had lost passed not to the Council but to 
the Ephors. At Athens as at Rome and 
Crete when the monarchy was destroyed the 
permanent control over the state passed to 
the Council because there was no one else to 
whom it could go. The one essential charac- 
teristic of the Athenian Council was wanting 
at Sparta: the practical power which came 
from the fact that there was no one superior 
to it. At Athens from 680 to 590 it must 
have been superior to every one in the state. 

This power must have depended partly on 
what the Romans would have called auctori- 
tas, partly on what they called Jmperium. 
There was the influence of character and age, 
and there was the legal power of enforcing 
commands and exercising control over indi- 
viduals. ‘The first could be secured only by 
the method of election ; the second introduces 
us to the complicated question of the judicial 
duties. 

As to election to the Council we have only 
the authority of Aristotle that ex-Archons 
were admitted to it. This was the rule after 
Solon, he states that it was the rule before 
Solon: the statement we have no means of 
controlling. It must at present be left as 
an open question. 

Judicial power.—In later times there 
existed the tradition if not the fact that the 
Council had an apparently unlimited power 
over the lives of all citizens. It was also 
supposed to protect the state against 
attempts at revolutions, and more especially 
to prevent attempts to establish a tyranny 
or unconstitutional government. In this 
way it was guardian of the laws. but accord- 
ing to Aristotle it was so originally in a 
more special way, for accusations against 
any magistrate of violating a law could be 
laid before the Council. These powers 
together imply that the Council had a 
criminal power ; it could summon before itself, 
reprimand or punish (even with exile and 
death) any citizen, even a magistrate, 

The duty of guarding the laws against 
maladministration seems to have been taken 
away from it by Solon, who according to 
Aristotle established the ev@vva before 
the popular courts. If, as was probably the 
case, the magistrates had before this been to 
some extent imevOvvor this could have been 
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only to the Council ; this responsibility was, 
according to ’A@. ILoA. Ch. 4, regulated and 
systematised by Draco, so that it must have 
been of the nature of a formal judicial pro- 
ceeding, in which there was a definite charge, 
an enquiry before the court, a verdict and 
sentence.! 

The other powers mentioned do not seem 
to have been of a strictly judicial character. 
Being ultimately responsible for the safety 
of the state the Council could order all 
measures necessary for this purpose, even 
though they included interference with the 
liberty of individuals. When a Prussian 
minister suspends a newspaper for ‘ lese- 
magistat’; when the Russian Minister of 
the Interior sends a ‘ dangerous’ individual 
into exile by ‘ administrative process’ ; when 
the Lord Lieutenant imprisons a ‘ suspect,’ 
his action is not judicial. This kind of 
power was held in later times to some extent 
by the Council of Five Hundred: it had prob- 
ably—if we may trust tradition—formerly 
belonged to the old Council. Although in its 
nature it is the very reverse of judicial, it 
became at Athens in appearance judicial : the 
reason was simply that it was exercised by a 
numberof men, not byone. Hence there would 
often be a discussion, an examination of the 
accused before the court, speeches and yot- 
ing ; this however would not be the discussion 
of a body of judges but that of a deliberative 
assembly deciding what course of action was 
expedient. 

This will be best seen if we contrast it 
with the other form of judicial power given 
to this Council. All kinds of bloodshed at 
Athens were tried before the King ; he, how 
ever, at least from the time of Draco and 
probably from the very earliest times, had 
not sat in judgment alone ; he was assisted 
by what we should call ajury. The accused 
was brought before him, he decided in what 
court the case was to be tried, he proclaimed 
the temporary excommunication of the 
accused, the actual decision however as to 
whether the accused was guilty or not was 
left to a jury. In many cases these con- 
sisted of fifty-one men, chosen probably by 
the King and very likely selected from the 
members of the Council. From the time of 
Solon it was decreed that for the most im- 
portant cases the whole of the Council, not 
fifty-one selected men, should sit as jurors. 
It is possible that this had often been 


1 The Archons dred@uvor, Paus. iv. 5.10. Itisnot 
quite clear whether in ’A@. Tod. we have to under- 
stand a criminal prosecution of the magistrate 
(ci@éva) or simply an appeal against his decision 
(€peots). Cf. i. Uc. ch. 9. and Plut. Solon 18. 
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done before Solon. It is clear however that, 
even if this was the case, their judicial duties 
were quite distinct from the others I have 
described. When they sat as jury in the 
Court of the King, they were summoned by 
his authority ; they met not to discuss, but 
to give a simple and silent answer to a single 
question ; they exercised no power or author- 
ity ; they were selected to decide a fact or 
point of law; the decision given their duties 
were over. They were not a Council, they 
were a special jury. 

The distinction between this power as jury 
and that as supreme council of safety, and 
censor, is obvious. The procedure shows it. 
Tn a murder case information was laid before 
the King ; he used his authority to forbid 
the guilty man access to the temples and to 
summon him before tbe court. With this 
the Council have nothing to do, When on 
the other hand they proceeded in their own 
right, informations and accusations were 
laid before them ; they sent their officials to 
arrest whoever they wished. They were 
not bound to answer the single question put 
to them by the King, but decided with abso- 
lute freedom on any course of action which 
expediency seemed to recommend. The 
story told by Aristotle of the attempt to 
arrest Ephialtes, whether it be true or 
false, is an instance of this action. It was 
the Council who acted, not the King ; they 
had the right of arrest: they were dealing 
not as judges butas police. It was the same 
with their censorship over morals. We are 
told that Solon ri é€ ’Apetov rayou Bovdiy 
eragev érurkoreiv Gbev ExacTos éxel TH eTUTIOELA 
Kal Tovs Gpyovs KoAdgew.2 Any one who in- 
curred suspicion of uncivie conduct, either 
political or moral, would be summoned before 
the Council; his case would be enquired 
into, and he would be if necessary dealt with 
and punished, not as having incurred a 
definite punishment by breaking a definite 
law, but in such a way as it seemed to the 
Council was desirable in the interest of 
public safety and public morality. 

We must thus distinguish the duties as a 
jury from those as a Council. The former 
alone were preserved to the 4th century, 
they have therefore attracted most attention : 
but they were probably exceptional and 
originally of comparatively little importance. 
It was however from them that the Council 
got its name ; we find that it met as a jury 
ev Apetw mayo ; as a Council ev BaciActa oTO0G. 
Here were kept the copies of the laws of 
Solon, the laws which the Council had to 


2 Plut. Solon, 22. 
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guard.!’ Asa Council probably the Areopag- 
ites did not meet on the Areopagus, but, as 
did the other administrative bodies, in the 
city ; the court ev ’Apeiw mayw did not belong 
to them but to the King. It was probably 


1 C.J.A. i. 61, Demosth. xxv. 23. The stone 
where the Archons took the oath to obey the laws 
was by the orod BaotAcios, Plut. Solon xxv., Pollux 
viii. 86, Ar. 7A@. TloA. 55. 
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only used when a man was condemned to 
death for murder. Had Ephialtes in 
Avistotle’s story been seized by the emis- 
saries of the Council, we have no right to 
suppose that they would have taken him 
to the Areopagus ; the Council would have 
dealt with him at their ordinary place of 
meeting. 


J. W. Hrapram. 





ARISTOTLE, DE ANIMA, 429 b. 26—430a. 25. 


(ON THE AcTIVE AND Passive Reason.) 


1. Few portions of Aristotle’s teaching 
have had more influence on the history of 
thought than his so-called theory of the 
Creative Reason. At the same time opinions 
differ widely as to what he really meant, and 
it seems almost impossible to interpret him 
in such a way as to avoid contradicting our- 
selves. But the difficulty is not altogether 
in the words of Aristotle ; if we trace the 
course taken by his commentators, we shall 
find a certain disturbing element, which is 
not due to the nature of the original subject- 
matter. Most students of Aristotle have 
been tantalized by his silence or reserve on 
transcendental questions ; the most searching 
cross-examination fails, for example, to 
extract his precise opinion on human immor- 
tality. In this reserve he presents a 
remarkable contrast to Plato. Hence the 
commentators have been tempted to fix upon 
those few passages which can be made to 
bear transcendental interpretations, and to 
wrest them into some desired sense. I shall 
attempt to show that the passage cited at 
the beginning is such a case. The specula- 
tive caution which Aristotle displays through 
all his writings, gives all the more emphasis 
to those comparatively rare instances, in 
which he touches upon life’s deeper meanings, 
and indeed has been found by some especially 
attractive. If, then, a reconsideration of 
this passage in the Psychology seems to 
deprive him of theories more dogmatic than 
is his wont, we shall yet have the consolation 
of gaining a closer sympathy with the 
temper and intention of the great Stagirite. 

So far as we can judge Theophrastus from 
Themistius’ report (De An. 91), and from the 
paraphrase by Priscianus Lydus (285—291), 
he followed Avistotle’s theory of the active 
and passive reason pretty closely, under- 
standing him in a certain simple sense. But 
the atmosphere is changed when we turn 


from Aristotle and his immediate followers 
to the commentators. They seem to move 
in a clogged medium; they understand 
logical distinctions in a material sense. 
Themistius speaks frequently of a ‘ mixture’ 
of the potential and active reason. They 
read neo-Platonic doctrines into Aristotle 
and Theophrastus. Even Priscianus Lydus 
who, considering his time, shows a remark- 
ablé freedom from prepossession, is at times 
betrayed in this way. When he is explain- 
ing how the reason passes into activity, he 
speaks of it as requiring to be perfected by 
the primal reason (p. 286). Now Aristotle 
seems to have been at special pains that he 
might not give grounds for misapprehensions 
of this character; he speaks of the vois 
maOntikos, but we do not find the answering 
expression mroutikds (Zeller, Gesch. gr. Phil. 
IL. ii. 570). This last phrase indeed is of 
frequent occurrence in the commentators, 
Alexander, Themistius and others. We 
may take it, nevertheless, that the phrase 
‘creative reason’ is not Aristotelian. 
Among modern interpreters, we also find 
a tendency to read extraneous meanings into 
the simple statements of the original. It is 
obvious that a theory of creative reason 
must possess a fascination for thinkers of 
many schools, and not least for Hegelians. 
In reading Zeller’s account, for instance, we 
must bear in mind that he was a Hegelian, 
at least when he began his History (Erdmann, 
Hist. Phil. 344, 10). The late Rev. E. 
Wallace, to whose edition of the Psychology 
English students of Aristotle owe much, 
adheres in the main to the traditional view, 
and, like Zeller, has strong Hegelian sym- 
pathies. His book is, or should be, accessible 
to all English Aristotelians, and will for that 
reason be taken as the starting-point of the 
following discussion, In doing so, I hope 
that a disagreement ou a single passage will 
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not be mistaken for an attack on a book of 
standard value. 

2. Explaining Aristotle’s theory, Mr. 
Wallace says, ‘The creative reason is the 
faculty which constantly interprets and, as 
it were, keeps up an intelligible world for 
experience to operate upon, while the recep- 
tive reason is the intellect applying itself in 
all the various processes which fill our minds 
with the material of knowledge’ (Psych. 
pref. 98). And again he says, ‘This cowov’ 
(by which the immaterial thought comes to 
receive the material things) ‘is more 
definitely the creative reason which being 
at once in our minds and immanent in the 
world, bridges the gulf between external 
objects and the receptive intellect’ (pref. 
pp- 106—7). Although other ancient and 
modern commentators differ considerably 
from one another and from Mr. Wallace, 
yet his view is so far typical that it illus- 
trates a prevalent tendency to set the active 
reason in an antithesis to, and separation 
from, the passive reason, which, I venture 
to suggest, is not justified by the passage 
before us. 

Mr. Wallace himself offers the key to the 
difficulty. He remarks (/. c. 106), ‘The 
stumbling-block which has prevented 
students from understanding Aristotle’s 
position, lies perhaps chiefly in separating 
the fourth and fifth chapters of the third 
book from each other, as if Aristotle were 
speaking of one reason in the one chapter, of 
another reason in the other.’ But when he 
proceeds in the following manner, there is 
ground for hesitation in following him. 
‘The real point to be remembered,’ he says, 
‘is that the problem which Aristotle is seek- 
ing to solve in the latter half of the fourth 
chapter is, How does reason think the 
world?’ Reference to the text shows, how- 
ever, that the question with which the 
closing portion of the chapter is occupied is, 
whether reason itself is also an object of 
thought (ei voytds kal attos- 429, b. 26). 
And after a short consideration, the question 
is answered in the affirmative (atrds dé 
vontos €oTw worep TA vonTa. 430, a. 2). 

3. Now this question, How reason becomes 
an object of thought? How it can think 
itself ? occupied Aristotle on several other 
oceasions. He touches upon it in the 
Metaphysics thus ; ‘The reason thinks itself 
by participation in the intelligible. For it 
becomes an object for thought while it is 
thinking and handling its objects, and so 
reason and the objects of thought become 
identical. For that which is receptive of 
the mtelligible object of thought and of the 
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logical essence of objects, is reason ; and it 
becomes active on possessing these objects’ 
(1072, 6. 20 #f.). Thus the common element 
by which thought becomes possible, is not 
creative reason, but 7d voynrov. In a subse- 
quent passage (1074, 6. 30 ff.) Aristotle 
seems to regard the activity of reason and 
the process of reason as dependent upon the 
quality of their object. ‘For,’ he says, 
‘they can be present in a mind filled with 
the basest thoughts.’ But he has laid it 
down that reason is the highest of all things 
that come into our experience (1074, 6. 16). 
Hence ‘if indeed it is the noblest, it must 
think itself. Now, whereas scientific know- 
ledge and sensation, and opinion, and percep- 
tion appear to have something external to 
themselves for their object, and themselves 
only by the way, the process of reason will 
thus be a thinking of itself. Further, if to 
think, and to be the object of thought, are 
different, in which respect will reason be 
the summum bonum? For to think, and to 
be the object of thought, are different 
logically. | Perhaps, however, scientific 
knowledge is in some cases identical with its 
object; in the productive arts with the 
essence or inner meaning, in speculative 
pursuits with the method and process of 
reason. Well then, the faculty and object 
of reason being indistinguishable in im- 
material things, the process of reason will 
also be the same with its object. Again the 
question remains: Is the object of reason 
composite? Were this the case, there would 
of course be change in its parts. But 
perhaps everything so far as it isimmaterial, 
is also indivisible, the human reason for 
example: and whatever it possesses of a 
composite nature, is possessed by it only at 
times.’ 

4. Let us now see how this same question 
is discussed in the Psychology. Aristotle 
begins by pointing out that the distinction 
of potential and actual is found in the soul 
no less than elsewhere. The reference to 
the soul seems to limit the discussion to 
human reason, and is parallel to the passage 
quoted above, where reason is spoken of in 
connection with sensation and _ opinion, 
faculties which, in their proper place, are 
treated by Aristotle as functions of the 
human soul. The two aspects of reason are 
next compared to the relation between an 
art and the material in which it is mani- 
fested. ‘We may thus mark off that char- 
acter of reason by which it becomes all 
things (sc. of its class, i.e. objects of 
reason), and that character in which it pro- 
duces all such objects.’ This latter character 
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is compared to the property which light 
possesses, of making potential colours actual. 
How far Aristotle was from conceiving this 
process as one of creation, appears from his 
account of vision in the seventh chapter of 
the second book. ‘Colours are seen in 
light, while light is almost, as it were, the 
colour of the transparent medium brought to 
complete transparency by fire.’ Light is 
thus a state in which colours are realized. 
And may we not interpret Aristotle to say 
that active reason is a state, in which the 
objects of reason are brought to actuality ? 
‘Now this phase of reason is independent of 
material conditions; it is unaffected by 
external causes, being, in its essence, realized 
actuality.’ (We have already concluded in 
the Metaphysics that the unity of thought 
thinking itself, wherein the active reason is 
manifested, is disturbed by admixture of 
anything beyond itself.) ‘As active and 
originating principle it 1s more honourable 
than that which is passive and material. 
And yet realized scientific knowledge is 
identical with its object.’ (And the reason 
as thinker is identical with the reason as 
thought.) ‘ Now in the individual potential 
knowledge is prior in time, but taking a 
general view not even in time.’ For all 
things that come into being arise from some 
actual existence. Hence the active reason 
will precede the potential. ‘Nor may we 
say that this active reason thinks at some 
times and not at others. For it is only on 
becoming independent of material conditions 
that it really exists, and it is this essential 
existence which alone is immortal and 
eternal.’ 


‘The form remains, the function never dies.’ 


This eternity is not a continuous one: the 
‘eternal’ nature is only disclosed when the 
reason is independent of material conditions. 
‘ Now we do not remember this pure activity 
of reason thinking itself; for as such it is 
unaffected by external causes. Whereas, 
that passive character of reason which 
makes memory possible is perishable: And 
yet in the absence of this perishable passive 
reason, the reason as active has no object’ 
(480 a. 10—25). 

5. Aristotle having thus shown that one 
of the objects of reason is reason itself, and 
how reason as thinker is related to reason 
as the object of thought, proceeds to develop 


his theory that reason, as thinker and 
thought, is indivisible. He says at the 
beginning of the sixth chapter : ‘This think- 


ing of indivisible thoughts falls among 
those cases in which falsity is impossible.’ 
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The conception of unity so attained must be 
borne in mind in interpreting the somewhat 
obscure references to the unity of the think- 
ing process which occur in the sequel. 
Aristotle shows from time to time that he 
has this one strain in his mind (70 Saito 
eat 7 Kar évépyerav emery py TO mpdypare 431 
a.13 4 emornpn pev Ta emuor ytd. mus 431 6, 
23). The fifth chapter is thus the first 
episode in the investigation started in the 
fourth. The identity of reason thinking 
itself, with reason as its own object of 
thought, is one case of the general identity 
of scientific knowledge with the object of 
such knowledge. 

- Now why should Aristotle lay such stress 
on reason as its own object? The answer 
appears from the passages quoted from the 
Metaphysics. The summum bonum consists 
in a certain activity of reason, and this 
phase of reason must have itself for object. 
This state in which reason is its own ob- 
ject is the realization of a capacity im- 
plicit in the child, but only possible to be 
exercised in maturer years (Pol. 1334 6. 24), 
There is no contradiction between the higher 
arid lower phases of reason. We are told 
(De An. 429 6. 3), ‘When reason has for its 
object something extremely intellectual, it 
does not lessen, but rather increases, its 
power of thinking inferior objects. For 
sense-perception, which excessive stimulation 
destroys, is not independent of the body, 
while reason is. Now whenever reason 
becomes identical with its several objects, in 
the sense in which he who is in possession 
of knowledge is described as knowing—this 
resulting when he can exercise his power of 
himself—the reasonis then ina way potential, 
but not in the same way as when it was a 
mere unformed capacity, before it learned 
or discovered.’ (The reason must become 
identical with some object in order to become 
an object of thought to itself, § 3.) ‘And it 
is then that it becomes able to think itself.’ 

6. It remains to consider Aristotle’s use 
in this passage of the terms ywpioros and 
vontos. He says (Ve An. 430 6b. 23) with 
reference to the question, How can the unity 
of thought be maintained when we think 
opposites? ‘The cognitive faculty must be 
potentially either of a pair of contraries, 
and at the same time one in itself. Now if 
to some causal element in the mind there 
be present no contrary, this element knows 
itself, is realized in full activity, and 
is independent of corporeal conditions 
(xwpicrov).’ When therefore Aristotle speaks 
of reason as xwpiocbeis (De An. 430 a. 22), 
we are to understand him thus: none 
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of its contents are opposite to it, as the 
corporeal to the incorporeal for instance ; it 
is independent of corporeal conditions. But 
this statement is made about the human 
reason as appears from the reference to 
memory a line or two below. Zeller, how- 
ever, translates ywpicGeis (op. cit. 571) vom 
Kérper getrennt, a rendering which is diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the passages already 
quoted, and seems to imply a reference to a 
life apart from the body, which is alien to 
Aristotle’s present point of view. The 
reason is passive and affected by corporeal 
conditions, so far as it uses the davracpara 
grasping the eidy from among them. It is 
purely active only when it concerns itself 
with vonra, among which itself is included. 
One or two considerations may explain 
Aristotle’s use of the term voyrtos. In the 
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first place, he was occupied with the theory 
of knowledge even more than with that of 
the soul. He was more occupied for example 
with the question, How does the reason 
apprehend its objects? than with the ques- 
tion, Can the reason exist apart from the 
bodily life in which we know it? Further, 
the intellectual objects in the world are 
logically prior to the reason itself. ‘ For 
the reason is moved by the object of reason’ 
(Meta. 1072 a. 30). The reason finds itself 
in a world intellectually constituted, of 
which indeed itself is the highest part. 
But it depends for its exercise on the 
presence of intelligible objects (venta). By 
participation in them it apprehends external 
objects and itself (€avrov d€ voel 6 vots Kara 
petadnyw tod vontod Meta. 1072 b. 20). 
FRANK GRANGER. 


ADNOTATIUNCULAE. 


Herodas iv. 54. 

KY. 
Such is the form in which this locus 
conclamatus appears in Herwerden’s edition 
of Herodas. He says rightly in the note 
that the sense which we should expect is at 
vero socors est, et semper crescit eius socordia. 
It will be perceived that Herwerden gives 
up the beginning of the verse, and indeed 
he rightly shows dissatisfaction with the 
latter half, in which &@cirar is supposed to 
mean the same as épyerar, which seems 
impossible. I suggest that Cynno’s com- 
plaint about her maidservant was 


aX’ npepyn te Kiwi pélov aOetra. 


GAN penn te Kym pelov vobeirar 

‘but she is so easy-going, and gets lazier 
every day.’ The rare and late form jpéun 
for jpewaia would have puzzled the copyist 
and caused him to write juéepy for ipeun. 
Again the dzaé cipnpevov, the word vwéeira, 
would have lost its N after péfoN. The 
verb vwGdopar is related to vw6rjs as eida- 
Béopar to ecidAaBys and zpopnbéopar to 
mpopnOys. 

Aesch. Hum. 530. 

yera b€ daipwv ex avdpi Oeppd 

Tov ovmroT avxodvT’ doy dpaxdvos dvats 

Aamasdvor. 
But the MSS. give Aézadvoy for Nadzadvor, 
which is Musgrave’s conjecture, and the 
Schol. explains tov pydérote zpocdoKxjcavta 
TysmpetcOar idav ev peon TH OvVy imeLevypevov 

NO. LIII. VOL. VI. 


Kal xadwwbevra: TodTo yap dydot TO éradvov. 
Thus the Schol. distinctly recognises Aéradvov, 
and we should read 


Nee yada salen NES i / 
TOV OUTOT avxodVT dLaXavias OveW 
Aéradvor, 


which corresponds perfectly to the strophic 
verse as given by the MSS. 


Tov avritoApov b€ dapt tapatBarav. 


We thus escape the necessity of inserting 
with Hermann xai before zaparBarav, of 
which Paley can only say ‘ The xaiis required 
by the metre and is by no means superfluous 
to the sense’ ; we preserve Nézadvoy of the 
MSS. ; and we gain a verse very Aeschylean 
and very like Agam. 211 


evel 0 avayxas €dv Aézadvov. 


We have to correct divas to dvev, and to 
omit iddév, which may very well have been 
inserted by some copyist who did not see 
that adxotvra is governed by yeA4@, which here 
takes its two regimens the dat. with éré and 
the accus., or (to express the same thing 
differently) yeAa is to be supplied in thought 
again before rov avxyotvra. It was probably 
this slight anomaly which gave rise to the 
corruption. Cp. for it the double constr. of 
mavw with gen. and accus. in Eur. Bacch. 
513. Again, the corruption was assisted by 
the fact that Aesch. here (in a lyric passage) 
follows the epic quantity in dvew, which is 
dvew in Attic. In like measure we find 
ieoGeos in lyrical passages in Aesch. Pers. 80 
Y 
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and Soph. Ant. 836, though we have iaoGeos 
in dialogue in Eur. 7road. 1169 and [ph. Aul. 
626. mendations are hardly ever certain 
unless they involve an anomaly. 
Soph. Phil. 83. 

Perhaps it is worth observing that by a 
slight change in the order of the words we 
could introduce the much-needed article into 
this verse, thus :— 


/ > > » € {2 ‘ 
pépos vov és Tavaides HEPAs Bpaxd 
80s Lor TeavTov. 


The enclitic vy is quite as suitable here as 
vov. 


Phil. 533. 


m , . 

iwpev, © Tal, TpooKVTaVTE THY ETH 
‘ 

GouKoV ELT OLKNOW. 


What we require is a participle which 
could go with cis oikyow, and would 
enable us to get rid of such an objectionable 
form as cicoiknow. I suggest TpookacavTe 
from zpookalw ‘ to limp forward’; Philoctetes 
would readily apply to Neoptolemus also, as 
his companion, a word strictly applicable 
only to himself. The tense, as well as the 
compound verb, would be dia €ipypevov- 


Trach. 196. 


Nees a8 : An 

To yap Tofotv ekanTos expabetv GeXwv 
> x a“ ‘ > ¢€Q ‘ , 

obk dv pebetro tpiv Kal! 7dovnv Kdvew. 


Prof, Jebb’s admirable note so clearly 
shows that +> zofotv regarded as a pres. 
partic. cannot be satisfactorily construed, 
that [am emboldened to regard this as a 
strong case of omitted augment—the pas- 
sage is a messenger’s speech—and to under- 
stand the words to mean ‘ what they desired.’ 
The change of 76 to 6 is not necessary. 

Trach. 302. 

3 Zed tporate py Tor’ cig Soul oe 

Tpos TOUpLOV OUT oTépa XwpynravTd ToL. 
The use of xwpeiv mpos for hostile advance 
may be compared with Tour’ éx 7map epxeTar 
Qed. R. 199, and both these passages defend 
my proposed correction of Oed. Col. 1453 
bpd dpa Tadr det xpovos éwet pe erepa, 
where for éwet I propose to read émov 
‘ assailing,’ as far nearer to the MSS. than 
the generally received otpedwv. Moreover 
this reading dispenses with the necessity of 
changing dédva to Sédorxa in the antistrophe, 
which now runs without any change exactly 
as the strophe 


ri pav adyoet TEAOS 5 Sé5ua 748": ov yap GAtov. 
Trach, 600. 
bOev poor Tavap.epos. 
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The word zavdpepos certainly admits of 
no explanation if it is supposed to be 
connected with jpépa. But may it not be 
connected with jepos and mean ‘all peace- 
ful’ after war’s alarms? The change to 
xavipepos would thus be obviated. 
Trach. 830. 
The verse should perhaps run thus : 
Yeu ror’ er emi rovos Tovey exo Gavov 
Natpetay ; 
and the antistrophic line : 
iropdvia SoAdpvba KEvTp dkevtp emiécavTa. 
In the latter verse as given by the MSS. 
Négcov looks very like a gloss which might 


- have been inserted to make up the length 


of the verse when dxevrp’ fell out after 
xevtp. Moreover éxizrovov would be a likely 
corruption of émi mévows Tove, and after 
xévtpa nothing could be more probable than 
the loss of such a word as axevrpa, and that 
is just the word which Soph. would have 
chosen to show that xévrpa was metaphorical. 
A similar mistake has been made by the 
printers of Lsther Vanhomrigh, who have 
given ‘He was at least wearisome man I 


‘ have ever met,’ where I would read ‘ He was 


at least the least wearisome,’ &c. 

Eur. Bacch. 451. 

patverOe xerpav Tov8’ ev apKvow yap ov 
So I have long believed that this verse 
should be read and punctuated. The connec- 


ting xepov and dpxvow 1s further rendered 
probable by Alc. 985 


kal o° év advxrourr xepav cide Hea deopots. 
Aristoph. Lysistr. 111—116. 
AYSISTPATH. 


e62dour’ dv ody, et pnxavyv etpos’ eyo, 
per’ éu00 Karaddoat TOV TONELOV § 
MYPPINH. 
vy TO Gea 
ey b€ y’ av k.7.X. 
KAAONIKH. 

éya b€ ¥ dv, Kav domepet YyTTav doK@ 

Sotvae ’v euauTas Taprapovoa Onpicv. 
This is explained by the Schol. as if 
Calonice said no more than that she would 
do anything to end the war, even to the 
cutting of herself in two. But does she 
not refer to her name? ‘I would cut my 
name in two and give up the half of it,’ that 
is vicky. I would make them a present of 
the honours of war. The joke is not a very 
good one, but this explanation would give 
some point to verses otherwise quite point- 
less. 

R. Y. TYRRELL. 
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ON THE TEXT OF THUCYDIDES, BOOK VII. 


Il. 


Tue difficulty of the following passage, in 
which I give the reading of the Aldine, is 
but too well known: C. 28 kal és fiAoverkiav 
Kabeotacay ToLavryy nv Tpiv yever Oar AriatHoEV 
av Tis akovoas. TO yap avTovs ToALopKOUpLEeVvoUS 
emi tetxicpo (sic) bird Iledorovvyctwy, pay 8 
Os aroorhvat ek SuxeAlas: GAG eked Supaxovoas 
TO avT@ Tporw avturoh.opKeiv Tow ovdeV 
€Adooova, aityy Te Kad’ abTiv Tov AOnvatwr, Kal 
Tov mapdAoyov ToxovTov tomoat rors “EAAnot 
Tis Ovvapews Kal TOApNS, OTOV Kat Gpxus TOU 
ToA€“ov ol pev, eviavTov: ot de dvo- ot Oe TpLOV 
ye eTdv ovdEls TAEiW Xpovov evopilov TEpLoiceLY 
avtous, et ot IleXorovynotor eo Bddouv és THY 
Xabpav? Gore ETE ETTAKALOEKATH [LETH THY TPOTHV 
éxBodnv 7AOov és XuxeAiav. Now I hope that 
the crowd of critics who believe in the 
teaching of the scribes will be duly 
shocked to hear that the above is the reading 
of the best MSS., with the single exception 
of tav ’A@nvatwv, for which the Vatican 
alone gives tis ‘A@yvaiwy. Yet everybody 
admits that the best MSS. must be wrong 
in (1) atryv te for atryy ye, (2) didroverkiav 
for diAovikiav, (3) eAdooova for eAdcow. 
These admitted and obvious blunders 
suggest, quite apart from the ungram- 
matical form of the sentence, that this 
passage has suffered to some extent in the 
hands of the scribes. But that much abused 
party the Scholiast, on 76 airé tpo7rw avturo- 
Avopkety, remarks yrictyoe av tis akovoas, 
azo Kowov. Now Widmann actually accepts 
this, and compares I. 25, 4 where there is a 
similar scholium. So did Shilleto, and he 
explained yap as ‘in fact’ in both places. 
But probably no one would admit this use 
of yap in Attic. In any case, the scholiast 
was not subtle enough for this, and if he 
supposed that qriorycey av tis dkovoas could 
be ‘ understood’ in a new sentence, then his 
note must be one of those which Goslings 
calls ‘perspicue falsa, quae ignorantiam 
linguae graecae arguunt.’ But I rather 
think that this remark of the scholiast indi- 
cates that he did not read yap in this passage. 
On the one hand I do not think that he can 
have been quite so silly as to ‘ understand ’ 
qriotnoev av Tis in a new sentence—though 
one or two critics treat his remark quite 
seriously ; on the other hand, it is impro- 
bable that he would have hit on the notion 
at all, unless he had found 76 and the infin. 
attached to the preceding words. Every one 


knows the mild scholia which warn the 
unwary to ‘understand’ something do 
kowovd: they are seldom worse than obvious, 
and never contain any of the truly diabolical 
ingenuity which would characterise these two 
samples (i. 25, vii. 28). Here 1 think 
the annotator must have found yv zpiv 
yeverGat yriatnoeEv ay TIS akovaas, TO ye avTOUS 
k.7.A.—or 70 y’ avtovs, which Badham and Fr. 
Miiller read. Then the scholium would be 
quite natural. But the greatest difficulty 
lies in écov and ore, both of which, as 
Classen and Prof. Forster Smith say, ‘appear 
to be correlative to rocotrov. Stahl however 
insists that 6cov=quatenus, while Badham, 
Madvig and Hude read 6c0, Sitzler ovzep 
instead. Classen retains dcov and alters 
dare to dpws de. ‘Sieht man aber scharfer 
zu, worauf allein der zapadoyos der Hellenen 
beruht, so ist es klar, dass er nur durch den 
grossen Abstand zwischen der allgemeinen 
Erwartung zu Anfang des Krieges und dem 
ganz anders ausfallenden Verlaufe desselben 
ins Licht gesetzt wird. Das aber ist ohne 
Zweitel geschehen durch die parataktische 
Gegeniiberstellung des dcov—evopucov im 
ersten Gliede und des 7AOov és SuxeAcav im 
zweiten.’ It is just because I am convinced 
that Classen was right in this note that I 
feel sure he was wrong in writing owos de 
for Gore. That dcov must be correlative to 
tocovrov, and that the copyists wrongly made 
éore do that duty, is proved by the following 
passages from the Orators : — 

Tsocrates 4, 83.—rocotrov dujveyxay ocov ot 
pev mrept piav woAw dcérpuyav, ot de...ev 6ACyw 
xpove kateroAeunoav. From this {Demosth. | 
60, 10 is manufactured. 

Isoerates 8, 43.—rocotrov ao\eAcippeda... 
Oov ot pev...ypets Oe... 

Ib. 47.—rocovrw xetpovs eop1ev...00 ov ExEtvor 
peev...qpwets Oe... 

Ib. 143.—rocovTw pakapirtotepot Tov... 
KATEXOVTWV, OTOL Ot pev...0TEp exeivw OE... 

Isocrates 16, 36.—rtoco'Tw tov padi 
edooknodvTov apetvov yéyover, Ooov TOUS LEV 
aXovs.. . KElvoV 

Demosth. 18, 197.—rocotrov apeivov... 
yeyova, doov ey pev...cv be... 

Hyperid. LZpitaph. xiii. 6.—dév airos 
TooovTov imepeaxev avdpeia...070vV ol eV... 
6 08... 

Lycurg. 30.—rocotrov apéoryka...ocov ey 
pev...ovToot Oe... 

Lyecurg. 116.—rocotrov tov 
xelpous Ooov exeivor ev... 0prEts OE... 

4 4 


Tpoyo vov 
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Lyeurg. 131.—rocovrw av dixaorepov odtos 
arobdvor Goov ot pev...ovToat Oe... 

But these instances show further that 
the form of the sentence ought here to be 


TocovToV Tapdoyov Tojorat ToLs EAAyot...60ov 
ot pev (=the Greeks at large) évdptlov...ot dé 
(=the Athenians) 7AGov és SixeAcav. Instead 


of writing the sentence exactly in this form, 
Thue. contrasts the opinions of different 
sections of the Greeks before passing on to 
the Athenians, whose action must however 
be described before the main antithesis can 
be considered complete. For dove therefore 
we absolutely require oi 6. But what is to 
be done with the first member? Is it not 
clear that we must read dcov <oi pev> kar’ 
apxas Tov ToACuov, of pev eviavTdr, ot dé dvo, of 
6€ Tpidv ye etry ovdels TAELw ypdvov éevopuCov 
Teptoicey avtous...o1 b¢ K.7.’. 1 Thus we have 
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the familiar use of a double pév...d& clause, 
in which the extremes and the means are as 
usual contrasted. It would be very easy for 
the first of pév to disappear between 
6cONICAT’, especially as the second ot pev 
treads so close upon its heels. C. 29, 3, 
where all MSS. but the Vat. read otoy 
peyahy for oven od peyddy, illustrates the 
ease with which small words are omitted in 
the text of Thuc., even where no palaeo- 
graphical confusion can possibly be detected. 
The subdivision of the first ot pev—the 
whole number of the Greeks—into oi pev 

ot 6€...01 O€...0vdels is very much in 
Thuey dides’ manner, and is illustrated by C. 
27 immot TE ot pev amrexwovvTo ol a eriTpu- 
OKOVTO. 


E. C. Marcuant. 





NASAL SONANTS. 


THE conclusion of Mr. Dunn’s courteous 
notice of my first essay on nasal sonants is 
rather startling, as, up to the said conclusion, 
he seems to agree with me more than with 
the propounders of the sonant theory. 
They illustrate their 2, ™ by sounds which 
I take to be ‘ hums,’ such as the last sound 
of button, while Mr. Dunn inclines to think 
that ”, m were nasal vowels. Some of them 
again talk freely of expelling the e from the 
root. Mr. Dunn seems to object to this 
phrase (with respect to roots in which e 
is followed by a nasal) quite as strongly as 
myself. Again, as to the question whether 
a nasal sonant can take a pitch accent, Mr. 
Dunn agrees with me substantially, or at 
any rate disagrees with me less than he does 
with Dr. Brugmann. 

I am not responsible for the suggestion 
that n is ‘a hum, either when it appears as 
a or an.’ My point is that the sound 2 
heard in button is modern and is unlikely to 
become either @ or an, but that an (a being 
a dull vowel) might become either w or an. 
Surely the last sound of button is a ‘hum.’ 
True the -om of bottom is not generally a 
‘hum,’ but take the instances fathom, prism, 
and the ~m is, I believe, a ‘hum.’ 

My position as to the nasal sonant is 
briefly this. That Greek ev represents Indo- 
Kuropean a’n (i.e. an accentual vowel fol- 
lowed by a nasal) ; that Greek av,a represent 
Indo-European a (i.e. an unaccentual vowel 
followed by a nasal) ; that an is not a reduced 


form of xn, but that the chronological pri- 
ority of neither the one nor the other ought 
to be assumed; that am under certain cir- 
cumstances became a nasal vowel both in 
Greek and Sanskrit independently in ‘ eth- 
nic’ times, and that subsequently these 
nasal vowels became a, a, respectively. This 
I suggested sixteen years ago and still hold. 

It appears to me unlikely that a nasal 
vowel should become a vowel followed by a 
nasal in any one language. I do not think 
Frenchmen will ever pronounce en prince as 
‘on prawns’ (so far as the m’s are concerned). 
The nasal vowels now in evidence are 
derived from vowels followed by nasals in 
most cases if not in all. Indeed, Mr. Dunn 
seems to derive his Indo-Enropean y from 
Indo-European an, or at any rate from en, so 
that our main difference is chronological. I 
hold that the nasal vowel came later than 
Mr. Dunn thinks, in fact that it was ‘ ethnie,’ 
and that it was confined to certain separate 
languages, and that my wn remained a vowel 
followed by a nasal until the ‘ proethnic’ 
period had entirely passed away. 

Under Mr. Dunn’s treatment Dr. Brug- 
mann’s theory is. in my opinion, improved 
(not confirmed), but the improvement is 
purchased at the sacrifice of its identity. 
Mr. Dunn has substituted @ theory of the 
nasal vowel for ‘the theory of the nasal 
sonant,’ and then with strange modesty 
pronounces the displaced theory to be still 
‘sound and intact.’ 
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If the symbol ” has not a fairly definite 
phonetic value, the essence of Dr.Brug- 
mann’s theory seems to be reduced to the 
assertion that the Indo-European ancestor of 
ev in zeévOos was distinct from the Indo- 
European ancestor of mafos—an assertion 
which, I believe, I was the first to publish ; 
while I at the same time separated Sanskrit 
ws and Greek ¢s and Gothie 7’s (when 
the a@’s, es, and 7s are not followed by 
liquids or nasals) into two grades with two 
distinct Indo-European ancestors. 

The apparently slippery character of the 
symbols », m suggests the reflection that the 
Comparative Philology of the present day is 
suffering seriously from the unsatisfactory 
condition of phonetic studies. Hither each 
individual is a law to himself, or he blindly 
follows a guide who is grasping tentatively — 


NOTES ON 


Book ii. Hpig. 77. 
Coseoni, qui longa putas epigrammata 
nostra, 
Utilis unguendis axibus esse potes : 
Hae tu credideris longum ratione colosson 
Et puerum Bruti dixeris esse brevem. 
Disce quod ignoras &e. 


It is difficult to believe that Martial wrote 
the second line of this epigram in the form 
in which it has come down to us. No inge- 
nuity can gloss over the words unguendis 
axibus so as to remove their feeble and 
pointless vulgarity—a vulgarity which 
seems to be particularly out of place, since 
Martial is addressing a brother poet, 
towards whom he entertains some feeling of 
respect (ili. 69). Moreover, the text, as it 
stands, presents a grammatical difficulty. 
Hac ratione (1. 3) grammatically has refer- 
ence to the complete statement, contained 
in the preceding couplet, but the text ne- 
cessitates its being applied to the relative 
clause exclusively: a restriction, which 
would surely require the use of ista instead 
of hac. 

I would suggest that the second line 
should read thus : 


Utilis arguendis artibus esse potes 
‘your services will be valuable in detecting 
faults in our works of art.’ 


This carries us naturally forward to the 
illustrations which follow, explains hac 
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terribly hampered by the ‘ personal. equa- 
tion’—at the solution of the problems 
presented. This accounts for the hasty 
acceptance of brilliant but unsound theories, 
because there is no trustworthy standard by 
which they can be judged. Symmetry on 
paper without regard to phonetic actualities 
wins approval. The setting up of theories 
is singularly easy; as forms which testify 
against a thesis are explained away as either 
(1) analogical or (2) due to sandhi or (3) 
dialectical or (4) new formations or (5) due 
to ‘assimilation’ or ‘dissimilation’ or (6) 
due to confusion between two allied forms, 
&e. On the other hand the refutation of a 
wide generalisation, if it be unsound, is 
a matter of serious difficulty and much 
labour. 


C. A. M. FEnNeELL. 


MARTIAL, 


ratione, gives unity and sequence of thought 
to the epigram, and while conveying a reproof 
is quite free from vulgar abuse. 

For the use of artes, in the sense of statues, 
we may compare Graias artes Juv. xi. 100: 
Horace also (Odes iv. 8, 5: Epistles i. 6, 17) 
uses the word similarly, and Martial him- 
self (Zpig. iv. 39, 2) speaks of veteres Myro- 
nos artes. Martial, it may be added, uses 
arguere in the passive, in the meaning re- 
quired here (xi. 79, 2): but this use of the 
verb is so common as not to require support. 


Book ii. 29. 
Rufe, vides illum subsellia prima terentem 
Cuius et hine lucet sardonychata manus 
Quaeque Tyron totiens epotavere lacernae 
Kt toga non tactas vincere iussa nives, 
Cuius olet toto pinguis coma Marcelliano 
Et splendent volso brachia trita pilo: 
Non hesterna sedet lunata lingula planta, 
Coceina non laesum pingit aluta pedem, 
Et numerosa linunt stellantem  splenia 
frontem. 


Ignoras quid sit? Splenia tolle, leges, 


The difficulty here is in lines 7 and 8. On 
reading the epigram through, it will be seen 
that the first six lines are closely connected 
together, and that with the seventh line 
another strain is introduced. Here in fact 
(that is, with the seventh line) the dénoue- 
ment seems to me to commence, reaching its 
climax with the last three words. 

lingula. — Martial distinetly repudiates 
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this mode of spelling the word (xiv. 120) ; 
and, although he frequently elsewhere uses 
ligula, he never does so with the meaning 
required here. I would suggest vincula in 
the place of Jingula and would understand 
by hesterna vineula the chains worn by this 
upstart before his advancement.  [Cf. 
Hesterni Quirites, Persius iii. 106.] 

laesum, line 8.—Taken in connexion with 
coccina and pingit, the word is suspiciously 
unpicturesque. It would not involve any 
violent interference with the text to substi- 
tute for aeswm the word album, carrying an 
allusion to the pes gypsatus which distin- 
guished foreign slaves when put up for sale. 

If this view is correct, lines 7 and 8 will 
stand thus : 


Non hesterna sedent lunata vincula planta 
Coccina non album pingit aluta pedem— 


and the last four lines may be paraphrased : 


The old familiar fetters clasp no more 
His lune-decked foot, 
Where gleams, on sole not whitened as of 
yore, 
The crimson boot. 
And, see, bright patches cling his brow 
upon 
Like clustering stars ! 
Lift the patches, simpleton, 
And—vread the scars. 


‘What is he 2’ 


He had, therefore, been a chain-gang 
slave, a foreign slave too: of all this no 
traces remain. But, deeper depth of infamy, 
he is branded a thief or a runaway; and to 
remove the marks of this disgrace is not so 
easy a matter. 


Book xi. 41 (Il. 7, 8). 
Pingues, Lygde, sues habeat vicinus TIollas: 
Te satis est nobis annumerare pecus. 


The second line is translated ‘it is sufficient 
for us that you number our herd,’ the point 
of which is not very apparent, especially as 
the position of fe requires emphasis to be 
placed on you. Is it possible that Martial 
wrote pecu (dative)? The line would in 
that case mean ‘ Enough for us to count you 
in our herd’—a jocular way of calling 
Lygdus a fat pig. He was a slave and 
would have to appreciate the humour. 

Book x1. 80 (Il. 7, 8). 

Quod si deorum munere hoc tibi detur, 

Quid gaudiorum est Martialis et Baiae. 


gaudiorum.—The plural is unusual with 
quid in such a combination as this. 

Baiae.—Of the seven preceding lines four 
end with Bazas ; this constitutes a presump- 
tion in favour of the accusative. 
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I think it probable that Martial wrote 


Quid gaudii cum Martialis it Baias! 


Book x. 65 (Il. 10, 11). 
Os blaesum tibi debilisque lingua est, 
Nobis filia fortius loquetur. 


jilia.—For this word which seems very 
inappropriate I would substitute Laelia. 

The whole of Zpigram 68 in this book is 
devoted to the subject of Laelia’s soft 
utterances. Martial says here that even 
her wheedling voice is strong compared with 
the effeminate tones of Charmenion, whom at 
the close of the epigram he threatens to 
address as his sister, not his brother. 


Book x. 48. 
Nuntiat octavam Phariae 
iuvencae 
Et pilata redit iamque subitque cohors. 


sua turba 


Until we have some distinct authority for 
connecting the movements of the Praetorian 
Cohort with the eighth hour, the reference 
in the second line must be sought in another 
direction. Moreover subit requires an object 
expressed or easily supplied from the con- 
text. 

The words sua twrba seem to refer here to 
those priests who remained in the temple 
and had the direction of the worship of the 
goddess ; while cohors may be taken to indi- 
cate the wandering bands of votaries who 
traversed the streets in noisy processions for 
the purpose of attracting public attention 
and also with the more practical object of 
collecting alms. It is worthy of remark 
that Apuleius in his graphic and detailed 
description of an Isiac procession, with its 
attendant extravagances, employs several 
times the word cohors (also agmen) to desig- 
nate these wandering companies. 

The devotees, it will be remembered, at- 
tended the temples of Isis for worship twice 
in the day, at dawn and at the eighth hour. 
On the day, therefore, to which Martial 
refers, the temple had already in the early 
morning been visited by the worshippers. 
Hence the significance of redit. 

I would suggest as an emendation of the 
second line, which does not depart far from 
the text, and which seems to make good 
sense, 


Et palata redit, templa subitque, cohors— 


or, if palata cohors (even side by side with 
templa and the distinct reference of the first 
line) does not seem sufficiently distinctive 


Kt sistrata redit, templa subitque, cohors. 


With regard to templa (in the plural) the 
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allusion may be to the contiguous temples— 
the Iseum and Serapeum in the Campus 
Martius. 


Book xi. 49. 
Iam prope desertos 
Maronis 
Nomina qui coleret, pauper et unus erat. 
Silius optatae succurrere censuit umbrae, 
Silius et vatem non minus ipse tulit. 


cineres et sancta 


This epigram immediately follows another 
referring to the same poet Silius, but the 
tenses of the verbs are changed. Whereas 
in Epig. 48 we read 
Silius haec magni 
Maronis 
Tugera facundi qui Ciceronis habet— 


celebrat monimenta 


in the second epigram we have censwit and 
tulit. Between the writing of these two 
epigrams Silius Italicus had died, and the 
epigram we are now considering is of the 
nature of an epitaph. Pliny (Hpist. iii. 7) 
describes the death of Silius, from starvation 
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voluntarily undergone, at the age of 75 
years : which would bring the date to a.D. 
100. His death therefore preceded that of 
Martial by three or four years, and it would 
seem natural that Martial should supplement 
his former epigram by an allusion to that 
event. 

optatae does not well accord with the 
general sense of the passage. May not 
Martial have had in his mind Vergil’s own 
phrase oblita carmina (Eel. ix. 53) 4 

suceurrere censuit. This construction is 
unusual. Martial uses the verb censere in 
seven other passages, in which it is either 
followed by 2 sing. pres. subj. or occurs in 
the passive. 

It is perhaps possible that the last two 
lines should read : 


Silius, oblitae cui cura recens fuit umbrae, 
Scilicet et fatum non minus ipse tulit. 
[Cf. Caesar de B.G. vii. 62, 

fortunam tulit Camulogenus. | 

A. Waucu YOUNG. 


Eandem 





FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. 


It. 
XI. 2.—Read Eid]kdéovs rod EvBara 
*Ad[cédvdpov. This fixes the date, since 


Eucles was priest of Alexander etc. in the 
12th year of the 3rd Ptolemy, ie. in 235 
B.c.: see XVII. (1), 13 L iB ef’ iepews 
HixAéovs t[00 EiBara. Further XVII. (1), 15 
ris KadAudvaxros and X VII. (2), 4 @iraded- 
gov Srpatovixy|s furnish the name of the 
xavyndopos for the year. 

In the third line the vestiges of the 
following letters can be traced |yqopo[v] 
*Apowoys Pura : 

There is now no difficulty in restoring 
the first four lines if it be remembered that 
the fragment at the top of the facsimile on 
the right hand has been set on the wrong 
side. 

1. 1. BaotAevovros] IroXcuatov tod Irod- 
[<uatov Kat Apowdons beGv adeAdav 

1.2. LB ed’ tepéws Ev]xAovs tod EiBara 
*AX[eEdvdpov kat Gedy adeApGv Kat 

1.3. Gedy evepyerav kav |nddpo{v] ’Apowons 
Pira[ deAdov Stparovikns tis KadAuatvaxtos 


Le TVOS. eo jks &v @eoyovid{e tod 
"Apowotrov tade diebeTo k.T.X. 

XI. 10—13. 

1. 10. tov wrrov kat ta oma moe 


prarea| t wees 


NOTES ON THE TEXT. 


L111. Ju xa xpucoroAcws em{tporov 4] dé 
karahetrw oy, 
1.12. z|vppou ypaxkewrny tys er t[..... ls 


as L xy Alev]xol xpov. 

1. 13. papru|pes apuotodnpos axatos Twv 
TAUPLOKOV. 

I conjecture Chrysopolis ]. 11 to have been 
a slave and the soldier’s mistress,and propose 
in ll. 10. 11 Trodeuato[e tO yeyernwern €& 
éwoli Kal Xpuvootodcws. See XV. 17, 18 
MeAawida de [Kat tov vidv] abris “Appdviov 
Tov e& euod yeyevnpevov adinue eev- 


6épovs. The further elucidation of this 
passage turns on some difficulties of 
decipherment. (1) 1. 11. I fail to make 


out Se in the facsimile but Prof. Mahafiy 
informs me that it is visible in the papyrus. 
(2) 1. 12. I think the facsimile has ypa- 
kewTys, and Prof. Mahaffy now concurs. ris 
éx[vyova|s is a certain supplement. Further 
Nev|xolypor must be changed to Alev]|xo- 
[xpws. (3) 1.13. paprulpes does not seem 
to me absolutely certain. The difficulties 
of interpretation concern the phrase 
éxitporov KataAeizw in |. 11, which does not 
occur elsewhere in these documents, and the 
construction of the nominative in 1.12. I 
have thought of éAc{v@epov] S€ xatadciro 
Ar[pova. pidpropes 6 deiva IT |¥ppov “HpaxAcd- 
Ts THS em vyovn|s as L Ky Eee sub- 
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stituting at the beginning of 1. 13 civod |pus, 
but I confess that in 1. 11. em is much 
more like the facsimile than e\e. 

XII. 3.—Possibly os Ly puddos. 7. 
Read ry]v oulox)iav. Ib. 11. A|Bioorov 
looks possible. 14, 15. The sense would 
be satisfied by dca] d& “Agfa zpoce- 
veyxtar &4 epvy kai [airy extycato, éyeulv 


aityv. take zpooeviveyxrat to be a Middle, 
not Passive. Cf. Rev. Lgypt. 1. 109 
€xew Tap avras iv mpocevyverto hepvyv. 17. 
Probably tids ras t]royeypappévas. 18. 


yu|vaikeiov F. After the symbol came a 
number which I cannot decipher. 19. 
Perhaps zepyBorjatov. 22. trody[p]éz[ov] 
yovatx|etw|v. At the end of the line x is 
visible followed by a or A. 23. dvdp tletou 
FA epiwy parakdlyF..]yp[voia. 24. The 
last words of the line were épiwy [ép]y[dv. 

XIII. (1). 

3. tOav Bi{puypédovtos ? 
t |x| oc |kvirrds, [o|dA| 7. 

2 


Cis Xavi 25 12. 


1. zpdcowv avz| os 1]. 3} "Apyctos 7| ov Tov 
detvos, the name of the regiment, as in 
XIII. (1), 3 and elsewhere. 6. EXevoivios. 
It is tolerably certain that this Eleusis is 
the suburb of Alexandria on the Canopic 


canal. 7. [ovA) map| ods dpiorepdv. Kye 
v| tas 2]. 
XIV. 5.—voirov. The word is smudged. 


I think it was voyod. 8. After éyatvovra 
read airov. 13. eu seems to me certain. 
Prof. Mahaffy prints ewqt. 14. éyew doa 
elixev Xalpucr]é. At the end of the line I 
prefer dca élyw. 15. dca dv xpookricopat. 
17. rom waida [tov €]uov ex rHs Setvos. 21. 
paptupes kwr|. Here the z is open to ques- 
tion. Kwrés is found as a woman’s name; 
may not the witness have been Kéri[s1. 
Cf. Swots and Saors. 

XV. 4.—Before xAnypodyos I fancy I trace 
the remains of Bov]Bdéorw. In the last 
line of this will (where Prof. Mahaffy prints 
five dots), I suggested éé dpuc|répwv: Prof. 
Mahaffy has since consulted the papyrus 
and informs me that dpur|répwx can be read. 
14. ovAn. The letters are very’ faint but I 
seem to recognise the apices of dA, i.e. of 
adn. 16. va pev vrapyovra. The v of va 
is not certain; I think 7a pév possible. At 
the end of the line read 4 yur) pov execu. 
17. Supply ra 8& Aow jd. katoAisravy. 18. 
(end of line) ov..dc€ [..]pe. In the 
facsimile I cannot decipher deé ; pe, Prof. 
Mahaffy informs me, is plain in the papyrus. 
The opening word I read érav but fail to 
find the appropriate verb. 20, 12. Pro- 
bably €o7[w|oav eevGepor xaGd Kai [MeAauris, 
kat pnbelvi eEeorw emidrrecbar ator. 
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XVI. (2), 5.—Prof. Wilcken reads the 
name at the beginning of the line as zaut- 
yewros. I think it is Tati Tedros, ‘to Pait 
the son of Teos,’ 6. Read Tapovver 
®avjros, ‘to Pamounis son of Phanes.’ The 
word that follows ®arjros has not yet been 
made ‘out with certainty. Prof. Wilcken 
doubtfully reads it daywwrp, which he 
interprets as ‘the butcher’ (see Prof. 
Mahafty’s sheet of additions and corrections). 
But the sense demands something in the 
nature of an ethnicon; a city or nome of 
Egypt. The letters seem to me to be 
“Ayywimm. 8. I prefer rapé|éeaOar guda- 
vets ta Prof. Mahaffy’s ta]feoOa. Cf. 1. 13. 
Tapdoxwpar To Aourov éudavés. 8. 9. Perhaps 
To ev ’Ex[etp] imddoyov and at end 7d 8& 


[Aourdv. 12. Read Mecopy. 
XVII. (1), 5.—ReaddsLd. 7. «thas 
oBawwy [tlov zpoodr[ydvtav. I have 


marked with dots the letters which are 
uncertain: gv at the end of the line is 
hardly legible in the facsimile but can be 
made out—so Prof. Mahafiy informs me— 
in the papyrus. What should come in this 
line is not the name of a witness but rather 
the close of the personal description of the 


witness mentioned in the lineabove. Hence 
Tread AoBoi a[rlov zpocdr{cis] This last 
word comes from XX. (1), 8, where 


tlpoogpveis begins a line and ends the 
description of the witness: in XX. then 
oBot arwy may now be restored. The 
letters -rZias are the end of an adjective, 
probably of ox|iZias. See for this rare word 
the Paris Thesawrus, which quotes Dicae- 
archus ap. Clem. Al. Protr. p. 26, 30 
oxitiav, vevpson, pedava, ypurov, imoxapordr, 
teravotpiya; Schol. MSS. Cod. Moden. in 
Clem. Al. Le. oyitias: Nerrds wap’ “Arrixois. 
ovtrws Atoyevi{avos]; Photius s.v. 6 reravds 
kai ioyvos. The witness was thin and 
‘lathy.’ 

XVII. (2), 6.—KadAas Maxedév. This 
name is of interest as proving that K. W. 
Krueger was wrong in changing Kddas 6 
“ApwaXov in Arrian, Anad. 1, 14, 3 to Kd\Xas, 
although the alteration received the sanction 
of no less an authority than Lobeck. The 
error lies not with Arrian but with Diodorus 
who ealls this officer KadAAas in 17, 7, 10. 
Probably then Cassander’s lieutenant in 
Diod. 19, 35, 8 was also named KaAas, not 
Kad\Aas. Cf. also the inscription in Bull. d. 
Corr. Hell. 5, 388, where an ambassador 
from Pergamum to Delphi bears the name 
KaAas. 

XVIIL (1), 2.—Supply from Rev. Egypt. 
1. 134 rovs tpirov Kat dexa|rov ef’ iepélw]s 
S[ orf |fov rod [Acooxédpov. 
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XVIII. (2), 9.—Read otAy ex’ dp[irrepa]s 
[é]d[pvos. 12. Read 7a] tmdpxovra jor 
TavTa. 

XIX. 6.—a7o\Awvi dys npa]xAewrns. There 
is room enough in the lacuna for the father’s 
name. 8. Probably Maxedav rij[s éxvyov7|s 
9. Possibly pedtyp]ws (or Aevxdxp|ws) advada- 
Naxpés. In the same line perwrun ey devov 
xa] aAAy. 

P.O.6 (1).—Read in 1 pow, in 5 trookvuros, 
in 8 Makxeddyv z| Gv Tod deivos. 

(2), 6.—@cowv e| 7. artiov ter[. These 
two lines are perplexing, They cannot 
possibly contain any bequests or witnesses. 
Prof. Mahatty suggests that ‘Theison’ is a 
proper name and that a note was made of 
the writer or official who entered or copied 
the ensuing documents. I can find no 
example of @ciowv, though this of course is 
of itself not a weighty objection. But 
another possibility is worth mentioning. 
May not the note have been chronological 
and -Gecrwv of the papyrus be the termination 
of érax|Oecav 7c. qpepov? On this hypo- 
thesis the scribe recorded at the close of the 
formal heading that a certain number of 
days had been intercalated in the month 
Xandicus. 

XXI. 2.—Mevwor Eidpavopos appears con- 


BLAYDES'S ANIGHTS 


Aristophanis Equites, annotatione critica, 
commentario exegetico, et scholiis graecis 
instruxit Frepericus F. M. Buaypes, 
LL.D. Halis Saxonum. 1892. 9 Mk. 


Anoruer play of Aristophanes published by 
Dr. Blaydes is an agreeable testimony to 
the unfailing energy of the veteran editor, 
whom we heartily congratulate on nearing 
the full accomplishment of a task which has 
been to him a labour of love for so many 
years. As the preceding play in the same 
series was discussed somewhat fully in the 
Classical Review, it is less necessary to 
attempt a close examination of this the 
latest instalment; for Dr. Blaydes exhibits 
the same characteristics in all that he edits. 
There are the same excellences in the way 
of diligence, honesty, exuberant fulness, 
and impartial appreciation or adoption of 
whatever meets his approval in the notes of 
other commentators. It may possibly seem 
amusingly inconsistent to write a commen- 
tary in Latin so conscientiously that the 
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sistent with the remains of the testator’s 
name. 

XXIV. (2), 6.—Read KaddAtx|parous 
*Aarrevoios THs €| TLyovijs. 

(3), 1.—I read at first “Hpa]«A«idys ext tod 
dadoy[ecpod. Prof. Mahatty now finds ray, 
which is right: hence dadoy[icpav. 2. iva 
3) Tym TOvTOV LTO [TOD dulo“KyTOD. 

XXYV. (2), 1.—The opening of this official 
note perhaps ran thus: 6 deiva 7G detve 
xaiplewv. e[€rvxov qiv of] tepets kz. In 
Hellenistic Greek évrvyxavew and evrevius are 
regularly used of petitions to authority. 
Read da]o ys tetpaxateckootns Tupav. 
Read émirxewdper| os. 

XXVIII. (2).—This is perhaps the most 
illegible of any of these documents, but a 
clue is given by 1. 2 where I find é}ée{c]\- 
#|d7]os and consequently restore in 1. 8 
Avovuciov tov é| €e.]Andpo{ ros and in l. 11 zév 
eedynglorov. In 1. 10 read 76 (8B L zap’ 
Eiddéou kat [’Ap|ioréov. Prof. Mahaffy’s 
suggestion that we have here part of a 
contract is borne out by the use of the word 
exAapBdvev. See eg. the First Papyrus of 
Zois (Letronne, Guvres I. 491), ll. 6. 7 zpos 
THy eyAqu THs virpixns TOD KO L wb. 1. 8. rod 
[avlveyhaBovros GAAos THY aitiy EyAnwu «is 
TO QUTO €TOS. W. Wyse. 


2. 
2 
ov. 


OF ARISTOPHANES. 


English rendering of any word or phrase 
must be introduced by ‘anglice,’ and yet to 
print in extenso (and not always quite 
correctly) long notes in English from earlier 
editions. But Dr. Blaydes has his own 
peculiar methods ; and, personally, I accept 
with gratitude the compliment which he 
pays me by the frequent use made of my 
school edition. Still, the practice gives a 
motley look to the pages. 

The preface would have been more satis- 
fying if Dr. Blaydes had given us more of 
his own independent judgment on the 
character of Cleon, and had discussed in 
closer detail the fairness or unfairness of 
the verdict passed on him by Aristophanes 
and Thucydides. The question is a difficult 
one; and a student of such wide reading as 
Dr. Blaydes would have something to say on 
the matter well worth hearing. It is useless 
to reiterate the complaint that no attempt 
is made to appraise the value of the 
different Scholia. So much has been re- 
cently done in this direction by such 
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scholars as Martin and Zacher, that a 
critical edition of Aristophanes in which the 
distinction is wholly ignored must be con- 
tent to be somewhat behind the time. On 
one change Dr. Blaydes may be unreservedly 
congratulated : he has become more sober in 
the field of conjecture, and the multiplied 
‘ariolationes’ which used to swell the pages 
are notably reduced in number. But the 
old count of carelessness which has been so 
often made against this diligent editor must 
unfortunately be repeated. It is a good 
thing to have an open mind ; but it is not 
good to retain it up to the last moment of 
going to press! The result of it is that we 
find only too many instances of discrepancy 
between text and commentary, which even 
the double instalment of ‘Addenda et 
Corrigenda’ cannot bring into harmony. 
Perhaps the most useful task for a reviewer 
is to make a sample-list of these inaccuracies, 
as a hint of the caution needed in perfecting 
any future edition. The specimens that 
follow do not take note of typographical 
errors and meaningless repetitions (from 
which the volume is by no means clear), nor 
do they pretend to be more than illustrations 
taken here and there, without a detailed 
examination. 

In v. 10 pop ppd are given as disyllabic 
words in the text ; in the commentary they 
are monosyllabically divided. In v. 125, 
in the text the editor adopts his own 
conjecture évAarres, in the commen- 
tary the reading édvddrrov is kept, 
reference being made to #vAagéa 1039, in 
which passage however dvAaooe appears 
both in text and commentary. In v. 197 a 
passage is quoted from my school edition in 
the commentary, which belongs only to y. 
208: nor is it easy to see why in v. 198 Dr. 
Blaydes should write ‘aiparorarny pro 
dAXavrorwAnv propter metrum,’ especially as 
he rightly interprets the dAds itself as 
being aiparordérys. In vy. 242 the text gives 
© Xipwv cat Uavairre: the commentary, 6 
Ilavairce. In v. 262 dyxupicas is referred to 
the practice of tripping up with the foot ; 
but later on it is made to describe the 
process of pinning your adversary in the 
hook of the bent arm. In v. 286 the text 
has xataBonoouo, the notes xataBojooper. 
In v. 292 the form doxapdapvc7d appears in 
the text, while the lemma to the note gives 
dcxapdapuxros, the explanation that follows 
dealing only with the adverbial form. In 
v. 304 we find xaraxexpaxra in the text, and 
kexpaxta in the commentary. In y. 326 
dpepyecis printed in the text, the critical 
note decisively adding ‘unice verum est 
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dpeépye.’ Inthe commentary we find éwedye, 
fully illustrated. Further on we read ‘ longe 
aliud est dwepyew decerpere...proprie quidem 
et bene duepyecbar dicuntur xapzot, vereor ut 
recte avdpes kapmio. In v. 418, in the text 
emiAéywv is corrected to av A€ywv, but the 
commentary gives seventeen lines of illus- 
tration to émAéywv. In v. 437 the commen- 
tary prints on ovkodavrias, ‘et hoc nomen 
venti fictum ut praecedens xaikias.’ But 
katkias 18 not fictwm nomen. In v. 466, on 
the word zpédacw, the commentary appears 
to disadvantage in referring us to a note of 
Mitchell, in which we are bidden ‘to 
understand xara or dud.’ In v. 536, the text 
prints apa 76 Avoviow, the critical note 
quoting the conjecture rt Atovicov, but 
adding ‘sed nil mutandum: sensus enim est 
ad (prope) D. statwam...ep. Keel. 682 orjcaca 
map’ “Appodiw, i.e. ad statuam H.’ In the 
commentary we read ‘ rapa 76 Atovicov sub. 
tepet. Wulgata lectio est mapa tO Atovicw, 
quam tuentur nonnulli, coll. Eccl. 682.’ In 
v. 046 the text admits Meineke’s emendation 
mapaméuware @ évdexa Kwrats, but the com- 
mentary retains éf évdexa. In v. 742 we 
read in the text tév otparnyav trotpenovtwv 
ex IIvAov, but in the lemma to commentary 
TOV oTpaTnyav brodpapov tov ex IlvAov. At 
the end of the note occur the words ‘nimis 
festinanter correxi tov otpatnyav tmotpe 
povtwv Tav...corrigendum suspicor roy 
oTpatynyov vrodpapov tov ev IlvAw, which is 
finally accepted in the Addenda and Preface, 
and in note on v. 744, Inv. 751 zapiev’ és 
Tv TvKva 1s read in the text, on the authority 
of Herwerden and Cobet, references being 
duly given in the critical note to support 
theconstruction. Inthe commentary zapeiv’ 
is retained, and parallel passages are there 
quoted in support of that reading. In v. 
786, Velsen’s emendation rv “Appodiwy is 
received into the text, but in the commen- 
tary the reading “Appodéov is retained. In 
v. 806 Cobet’s éX@oy is printed in the text, 
while €A@y remains in the commentary. 
In v. $91 paéety is found in the text, but in 
the lemma of the commentary AaBety, which 
is explained as equivalent to pafeiv. In vy. 
1010 the printed text gives wept amavrwv 
Tpaypatwv, but in the commentary, 70 zéos 
ovtoot daxou remains and has an elaborate 
explanation appended, the same reading 
being finally adopted in the Addenda, but 
the words are transferred from Demos to 
Cleon. Inv. 1019 the text prints xj pay 
dpas tatr, the words being made parallel to 
WY pry cooly avrov, ‘ni eum serves’: in the 
commentary the reading in the lemma is xiv 
pi) Spa tadr’, which is again made parallel to 
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iv py cdf) aitov. If dpa is to be finally 
adopted, Dr. Blaydes suggests that it is 
equivalent to wacyy. Inv. 1026, 6vpas duly 
appears in commentary and text, a@apys, the 
conjecture of Hermann, being quoted in the 
critical note. In the Addenda the conjecture 
is quoted as ‘afapys(!) Kock.’ In v. 1162 
the GAN 7 of the text reappears as dAX’ 7 in 
the commentary, with suitable illustrations. 
In v. 1163 ef x) OpvWoua is adopted in the 
text, but the reading 7 ’y& OpvWouar appears 
and is illustrated in the commentary. In v. 
1237 the crasis pot is explained as a com- 
bination of joc 6, in the commentary we 
read ‘crasis ut videtur pro pov 6.’ In v. 
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1267 the text admits the correction pi’ det 
Avototparoy, but in the commentary the 
vulgate pydev és A. is accepted and illustrated. 

Dr. Blaydes would earn the gratitude of 
many readers if he could train his trumpet 
not to give such an uncertain sound. We 
feel like Odysseus as he clung to the fig-tree. 
It holds you bravely up over Scylla and 
Charybdis, but it does not give a really firm 
foothold, as the hero confessed 





caNe 3. 
ovee TY) €LXOV 
» a So» 5 ¥ > 3 - 
OUTE OTYPLCAL TOTLV €(LTTEOOV OUT emiPivac. 


W. W. Merry. 





NEW EDITIONS OF THE PHILIPPIC ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. 


Ausgewthlte Reden des Demosthenes, erkliirt 
von ANTON WESTERMANN. Erstes 
Bindchen (containing the eight Philippic 
orations), neunte verbesserte Auflage, 
besorgt von Emin Rosenserc. Berlin, 
Weidmann. 1891. 256 pp. 2 Mk. 25. 


THE appearance of a ninth edition of this 
work calls for no extended notice, particu- 
larly as the revision is by the same careful 
hand which had already, eight years before, 
prepared the eighth edition. 

It is a striking testimonial to the popu- 
larity of this work, as well as to that of its 


rival, the edition of Rehdantz, that succes- 


sive issues ave so often called for. The 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
editions of this work appeared in the years 
1866, 1871, 1875, 1883, 1891, an average of 
one revision in about six years. The 
edition of Rehdantz, taking the field ten 
years later than that of Westermann, in 
1860, reached its sixth edition in 1880, show- 
ing a rapidity of re-editing perhaps unparal- 
leled. But even the most enthusiastic 
admirers of that work can have naught but 
words of praise for the older rival, which 
renews its youth often enough. Blass, who 
three years later supervised the seventh 
edition of Rehdantz, in reviewing the seventh 
edition of Westermann by E. Miiller, in 
Bursian’s Jahresbericht for 1877, speaks of 
the work as deserving ‘auch neben der 
Rehdantzschen die wirmste Empfehlung.’ 
A notable feature of the present edition 
is the self-restraint of the editor, which has 
kept him within the proper limits of a text- 
book for gymnasia, a feature which, to be 


sure, he shares with other editors of the 
Haupt and Sauppe series. E. Miiller, who 
after Westermann’s death prepared the 
seventh edition, could not resist the tempta- 
tion to incorporate a great deal of Schiifer’s 
Demosthenes und seine Zeit into the volume, 
thus swelling it to 438 pages. Rosenberg’s 
two editions have returned to nearly the size 
of Westermann’s original work, the fourth 
edition of which contained 221 pages. It 
is remarkable that, in spite of these vicis- 
situdes, so much of Westermann’s own 
phraseology is still preserved in the intro- 
ductions and notes. 

It is hardly necessary to say of a book of 
this series that it has made use of the newest 
literature on the subject. It is, however, 
striking that we here find references to the 
pages of the first edition of Schiifer’s 
Demosthenes und seine Zeit, although the 
second edition of that work was completed 
in 1887. Rosenberg’s revision can hardly 
at that time have been far advanced. 

In some historical matters slight amend- 
ments might be proposed. In describing 
the occasion of the Second Philippic (p. 25) 
mention is made of Demosthenes’ attempts 
in the Peloponnesos to thwart Philip’s plans 
there ; and then itis said that Peloponnesian 
ambassadors appeared in Athens to call the 
people to account for their interference 
(‘um das Volk wegen dieser Einmischung 
zur Rede zu stellen’). Not a word is said 
in the whole passage about the real griev- 
ance of the Peloponnesians, viz. that Athens 
was supporting Sparta’s pretensions to 
absolute control over them: see Libanios, 
Introduction to Second Philippic, airudpevor 
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Kal ovTot Tov Ojpov Ort Aaxedaroviois Katadov- 
Novpevors tHv IeAowovvyTov evvous Té €ote Kal 
ovyKpoTel, avTois de wept eevOepias ro\enodow 
évavtiodrat. This faulty shaping of the 
matter is an inheritance from Westermann, 
and is only partially remedied in the special 
introduction to the oration, 

In a foot-note on p. 33 the editor sub- 
scribes to the view that the occasion for the 
final taking up of the suit in which the 
Orations on the Crown were spoken was 
furnished by Aeschines rather than Demo- 
sthenes. All men cannot see alike on this 
point, perhaps ; but three considerations seem 
to point to the contrary conclusion. 

1. Aeschines had little need to take up 
the case, since he stood in the position of a 
winner by his first move in 336 p.c. The 
crowning had been prevented. 

2. The orations of both Aeschines and 
Demosthenes proceed on the assumption that 
Demosthenes will be crowned if Ktesiphon 
is acquitted. It is therefore likely that the 
latter had again secured the sanction of the 
Povky, since the action of that body taken in 
336 had no longer any validity. 

3. The situation in the early summer of 
330, when the preliminary steps to the suit 
were probably taken, was not encouraging 
to the Macedonian party at Athens. Alex- 
ander seemed lost in the distant east, and 
the Spartan rising looked formidable. 
Demosthenes found his tongue again. 
There is no reason to distrust the picture 
drawn by Aeschines (iii. 765 f.) of the 
hopefulness of the anti-Macedonians that 
summer. The taking up of the suit looks 
like a political demonstration at Athens in 
favour of the Spartan cause. 

In the enumeration of the coadjutors of 
Demosthenes (p. 22) we read, ‘Lykurgos, 
Hypereides, welchen das Alterthum den 
unbestechlichsten Biirger Athens nannte.’ 
The connexion in which this is said is 
certainly adapted to convey to the mind of 
the reader the impression that Lykurgos did 
not enjoy the same high reputation for 
being proof against bribes. This phrase is 
also an inheritance from Westermann. 
Perhaps the intention was to express with 
emphasis the thought that Hypereides, 
whatever his weaknesses of character, was 
at least not venal. One misprint in the 
text, iv. 40, otdevds 8° “rodetrecbe, may be 
noted as unfortunate, because it occurs just 
when the reading is under discussion. 
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Demosthenes.  Ausgewitihlte Reden, fiir den 
Schulgebrauch herausgegeben von Dr. 
Kart Worker. Wien und Prag, Tempsky. 
1891. pp. xxix. 126. 


Tus little book, which is extremely unpre- 
tentious and costs in paper only 55 kr. and 
70 kr. bound, would be convenient for a 
rapid reading of the Philippic orations. It 
contains, besides the text of these eight 
orations, an introduction, which in the 
compass of twenty-five pages gives a sketch 
of the history of Greek oratory from Homer 
down, of the life of Demosthenes, and an 
analysis of each oration. After the text 
there are ten pages of notes, historical only. 
Then an index of names, an appendix of 
three pages and a half on the Bovdy and 
exxAnota at Athens, and lastly a map with 
numerals and letters on its margin, after 
the manner of the city maps in Baedeker’s 
guide-books, accompanied by a list of places 
mentioned in the text, with letters and 
numerals corresponding to the squares on 
the map. 

It isa fault that in an introduction of 
such small compass there should be some 
repetition, e.g. p. xvi. (general introduction) 
and p. xxv. (special introduction Aes. on 
Peace). 

The historical description is sometimes 
careless, if not inaccurate. ‘ Hinrichtung 
des Philokrates’ (p. xxvi.) ; ‘ Amphipolis das 
von den iibrigen Chalkidischen Stiidten 
unterstiitzt wurde’ (p. 105) are cases in point. 
A more delicious tangle of contradictions is 
rarely found than that which occurs in the 
remarks about a treaty that either did or 
did not come to pass between Athens and 
Olynthos, pp. xxi., xxii, 105, 106. We 
must forbear to quote the passages. 

The editor is not inclined to mince matters 
when he says of the third Philippie (p. 
xxvii), ‘Es ist dies die gewaltigste Rede 
welche in der Weltliteratur existirt.’ But 
in such a book there is not room for much 
fine shading. Demosthenes is an angel, 
Aeschines a devil. The student can, 
however, here enjoy the privilege, not always 
accorded him, of reading Demosthenes with- 
out being overburdened with learned notes. 

Rurus B. Ricuarpson. 


Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, New Hampshire. 
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BYWATER’S ARISTOTLE’S NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. 


Contributions to 
Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics, by INGRAM 
Bywater. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1892. 
2s. 6d. 


In this pamphlet of seventy pages Mr. 
Bywater explains and defends the many 
small changes introduced into the text of 
the Vicomachean Ethics in his recent edition. 
‘T found it impossible,’ he writes, ‘within 
the limits of the book itself, to give an 
account of the reasons, some of principle 
and some of detail, which led me to diverge 
in a great many passages from the text of 
other editions, the most recent one (that of 
Susemihl) not excepted.’ This is therefore 
a small supplementary work consisting 
chiefly of critical notes on the passages in 
question. He has prefixed some remarks 
(1) on the commentary of Aspasius as we 
have it in Heylbut’s recent edition, with 
reference to the light it affords us for the 
settlement of the text, and (2) on the chief 
MSS. of the Hthics. Giving of course much 
the highest place to K” he still argues for 
the ‘great value and importance’ of L? and 
warns us against allowing our belief in K” 
to ‘degenerate into a superstition, as it so 
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easily may do.’ He also attaches great 
value to [, the old Latin translation, which 
‘is practically almost as good as a Greek MS. 
to us. O” and M” he is inclined to disre- 
gard and to trust to the three sources just 
named. He goes on to add a useful and 
interesting list of the commoner errors in K” 
with many illustrations, which will be of 
value to textual critics in general and not to 
students of the Zthics only. Then follows 
the bulk of the small book, consisting of 
critical notes in defence of the readings 
adopted, often for the first time, in his text. 
They are often convincing and always worthy 
of careful consideration. The changes pro- 
posed are not so considerable as they are 
numerous, and, though numerous, they cer- 
tainly cannot be taxed with being arbitrary 
and wanton. Some of the more noteworthy 
have been pointed out already in this Keview 
(April, 1891) and it is unnecessary to recur 
to them now. For serious students the 
Contributions are an indispensable accom- 
paniment to the text. Will the Delegates 
of the Clarendon Press now persuade Mr. 
Bywater to give us a companion text of the 
Republic ? 
Jal 2h 





ABBOTT’S ESSAYS ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


Essays chiefly on the Original Texts of the 
Old and New Testaments. By T. K. 
Axssort, B.D., Litt. D., Fellow and Tutor, 
Trin. Coll., Dublin ; Professor of Hebrew 
in the University of Dublin. Longmans, 
1891: pp. 227. 10s. 6d. 


Tus valuable collection consists of seven 
dissertations. 1. The Massoretic Text of 
the O.T. 2. The Hebrew Text before the 
Massoretes. 3. N.T. Lexicography. 4. Has 
zo. in the N.T. a sacrificial meaning? 9. 
To what extent was Greek the language of 
Galilee in the time of Christ? 6. On 
historical evidence and the miracle of the 
Holy Thorn, 7. Critical notes on passages 
in the text of the O.T. 

Excepting the greater portion of the fifth 
essay, all these papers have been published 
before. The first three are known to 
readers of the Church Quarterly Review, but 


the third has been augmented from notes 
published in the Classical Review and Herma- 
thena. ‘The fourth, which is one of the 
most useful, appears now for the first time 
in England: it was published originally in 
America in the Journal of Biblical Lxegesis. 
The sixth is sixteen years old, but is not 
much the worse on that account; for pro- 
bably no fresh light has been thrown upon 
the subject in the interval. It appeared in 
the British and Foreign Evangelical Review in 
1876. The seventh, which is twofold, 
appeared originally in the Hermathena. 

The conclusions reached in the first two 
essays are that the Massoretes made an 
honest attempt to form a correct text, and 
did their work with sagacity ; but were not 
aware how corrupt the one text which they 
possessed really was, owing to the blunders 
of earlier and less careful copyists; and 
moreover they lacked the materials for 
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forming a purer text, and therefore could 
not have eliminated the errors, even if 
they had been aware of them. ‘The third 
essay bestows well-deserved praise of a 
high kind upon Thayer’s edition of Grimm’s 
Lexicon of N.T. Greek. ‘The book is 
simply indispensable to the student of the 
N.T.’ It also criticises very justly Dr. 
Hatch’s disappointing fragment on Biblical 
Greek. The result is neatly summed up 
thus. ‘Where Dr, Hatch tries to apply to 
the N.T. a signification peculiar to the 
LXX., or ascertained according to the 
maxims he lays down, he is in no one 
instance successful. Where he illustrates 
the N.T. from other writers he is often 
useful and interesting,’ although his citations 
exhibit a ‘want of novelty’ (p. 98). In 
this respect he is contrasted with Dr. Field 
in his delightful and most instructive Otiwm 
Norvicense U1. 

The fourth essay, which will be new to most 
English readers, is one more nail in the 
coffin of the craze, which to some minds seems 
to be so wonderfully attractive, that zrovetv 
in the eucharistic formulae in the N.T, has 
a sacrificial meaning. We have lately had 
a reviewer in the Guardian asserting as a 
well-ascertained fact that in the LXX. zrovetv 
has a sacrificial meaning 69 times (April 28, 
1892). People who make this statement 
rarely commit themselves to so definite a 
number : they content themselves with an 
‘often’ or a ‘frequently.’ The statement 
is not correct ; and perhaps there is not a 
single passage in which zoviv per se, Le. 
apart from the context, has this meaning. 
But, even if it were correct, it would not 
make a very strong case; for there are 
between 2000 and 3000 passages in which 
movdv certainly cannot have a sacrificial 
meaning. In any list of 69 or less, all the 
texts in which zoveiv 76 taoxa Occurs would 
probably be included ; and zovtv 70 racxa 
does not mean ‘to offer the paschal lamb’ 
but ‘to keep the passover,’ as is shown by 
oveiv €opTiv, a regular phrase for ‘ keeping 
a feast’ both in classical and Biblical Greek 
(Exod. xxiii. 16; xxxiv. 22; etc.). Comp. 
roy cdBBarov. Christ certainly did not 
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sacrifice the paschal lamb in the upper 
chamber ; yet He is said roeiv ro mdoxa 
there (Mt. xxvi. 18). But the crucial test 
is afforded by the manner in which Hebrew 
words which do mean ‘offer’ are rendered 
in the LXX. Is zoey used to translate 
them? One of them occurs about 80 times, 
and is never once rendered zoreiv. Another 
occurs about as often, and is once trans- 
lated ovety Kapruces (nob Kaprwopa), 1.e. 
‘make offerings’ (Job xlii. 8). The usual 
translation of these sacrificial words is 
mpoopepev, avaépew, and the like.t Pro- 
fessor Abbott limits his investigation to the 
philological side of the enquiry; but it 
might be worth while adding that the Greek 
Fathers, who may be supposed to have 
known their own language and to have 
been well acquainted with the LXX., uni- 
formly treat todo qwoueire aS meaning ‘ per- 
form this action,’ even while holding that 
the eucharist is a sacrifice. Justin Martyr 
is possibly, but not probably, an ex- 
ception. 

In the fifth and longest of the papers 
much light is thrown upon the bilingual 
character of Galilee in the time of Christ 
from the bilingual character of Ireland at 
the present day. The author argues strong- 
ly in favour of the prevalence of Greek in 
the one case, as of English in the other, 
and has some excellent answers to the argu- 
ments of Neubauer and others on the other 
side. Among other telling remarks he 
points out that the by-standers at the cruci- 
fixion, who were presumably Jews of Jeru- 
salem, did not understand the ery Eli, Liz, 
but thought that Jesus was calling for 
Elias: ie. they did not understand Ara- 
maic, but did understand Greek. The 
remaining papers are somewhat more slight 
and fragmentary; but the collection as a 
whole forms a really valuable book. 

A. PLUMMER. 


1 The ancient liturgies exhibit similar facts, for 
they do not use moeiv or facere where bread and wine 
are offered, but mpoopéperw or offerre, although todTo 
woueire is there to suggest the other rendering. See 
the Third Series of the Expositor, vol. vii. pp. 447, 
1888. 
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THOMAS’S NOTES ON MANILIUS. 


Votes et Conjectures sur Mamilius, par Pau 
Tomas, Professeur 4 Jl Université de 
Gand. Bruxelles. 1892. 


Tuis little treatise of twenty-seven pages 
will add to the reputation which M. Thomas 
has already secured by his invaluable 
Lucubrationes Manilianae. The readers of 
Manilius are stillso few that we are grateful 
to every scholar who brings his matured 
thought to the elucidation of the poet’s 
obscurities ; much more then to one who 
like M. Thomas has devoted to the poems 
hours of careful research and well-digested 
reflection. 

A certain number of passages in Manilius 
are here discussed and _ re-considered : 
generally in reference (whether of agree- 
ment or antagonism) tomy Voctes Manilianae. 
M. Thomas is a candid critic, and where he 
does not accept my views states his reasons 
and propounds a new solution. I have 
perpended all he says carefully, and, though 
I do not always admit his conclusions, wish 
here to call attention to some of the points 
where he seems to me either to reach a 
higher probability than most of his prede- 
cessors or to exhibit marked ingenuity. 


II. 23. 


Siluarumque 
nymphis. 


deos  sacrataque  numina 


Thomas conj. flumina. It may seem to 
support this view that the Madrid MS. 
gives saciataque rumina nimphis. 

Il. 175, 6. 

Quin etiam Erigone binis numeratur in 
astris 
Nee facie, ratio duplex. 


Ratio duplex is unsatisfactory, if for no other 
reason than that Manilius does not lengthen 
the w of duplex. Thomas would write 


Nec (or Non) facie, ratione duplex 
which is immediately explained by 


nam desinit aestias 
Incipit autumnus media sub  Virgine 


utrumque. 


Quin nonnulla tibi nullo monstrante loqun- 
tur 

Neptuno debere genus : scopulosus in undis 

Cancer et effuso gaudentes aequore Pisces. 

Ut quae terrena censentur sidera sorte 

Princeps armenti Taurus, regnoque superbus 

Lanigeri gregis est Aries. 

Thomas Sunt quae terrena : excellently and 
with great probability. His other change 
Lanigerique gregis Aries does not seem to 
me likely. 


IV. 368. 
Altius est acies animi mittenda sagacis. 
Thomas immittenda. Here again the 
Matritensis seems to support him. If I 


read it aright, it gives annum for animi. 
We, Ure 
Atque Atalanteos conatum ferre labores. 


Thomas, in a learned discussion, shows 
that Milanion is meant. duAozoria is speci- 
ally ascribed to this hero by Xenophon, Cyr. 
i, 2 and Propertius I. i. 9, 10 


Milanion nullos fugiendo, Tulle, labores 
Saeuitiam durae contudit Iasidos, 


Vis 250: 
Et si forte labor ruris tardauerit artis. 


Thomas mador. 
Moret. 67—9. 


Si quando uacuumcasula pluuiaeque tenebant 
Festaue lux, si forte labor cessabat aratri, 
Horti opus illud erat. 


V. 620—628. 


Thomas shows that this passage is closely 
modelled on Verr. V. 45, 117—119. The 
extract is too long for quotation, but the 
resemblance is striking and the imitation 
incontestable. 

I must express a hope that M. Thomas 
will go on with his task, to Manilian 
students so interesting, of interpreting his 
difficulties. 


But /abor is very like 


Rosryson EL.is. 
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SCHEUER ON THE MSS. 


De Tacitei de Oratoribus Dialogi Codicum 
nexu et fide scripsit FRIEDERICUS SCHEUER, 
Diss. Bresl. 1891 (Brest. Phil. Abh. vi. 1). 
Pp. 49. 2 Mk. 


In Michaelis’ edition of the Dialogus (1868), 
which marks an epoch in the critical history 
of the text, the attempt is made for the first 
time to establish the inter-relationship of 
our MSS. and to determine their respective 
authenticity. Michaelis’ results, based as 
they were upon a very accurate collation of 
the MS. material, have found very general 
acceptance. They were briefly to the effect 
that the Y class of MSS., represented by a 
Vaticanus (A) and by the codex Leidensis 
(B), was far superior! to the Y class, repre- 
sented by CDEA. Of these, the cod. 
Vaticanus 1518 (D), though ‘ tamquam per 
somnum scriptus’ (p. xiii.) and replete with 
compendia, transpositions, omissions and 
orthographical idiosyncrasies, we are assured, 
is entitled to the highest respect, and this 
chiefly for the reason that it agrees with 
AB, the superior validity of which is taken 
for granted, in a number of genuine readings,” 
a coincidence said to be due to the similar- 
ity of the archetypes of ABand D. From 
this Michaelis logically enough draws the 
conclusion that the variants in the other 
MSS. arose out of interpolations or correc- 
tions. C' (Farnesianus) and A (Vaticanus 
4498) are shown to be very closely related, 
while # (Ottobonianus) is put down as a 
direct offspring of C, a number of its read- 
ings having however been subsequently 
introduced out of A. 

In 1881, E. Baehrens, in his edition of 
the Dialogus, undertook to demolish the 
results of Michaelis’ investigation. Accord- 
ing to his view, A and # were directly 
derived from a common archetype Y 
(designated by him as J/), while CD repre- 
sented the offspring of a brother of A/ who 
probably died young. And this conception 
easily led him toassert the superior authen- 
ticity of Y (IZ) vs. X(J). 


1 Michaelis (p. xii.) cites nine examples, out of a 
total of twenty-three available instances, of an 
agreement between ALB vs. CDEHA (the cod. Vindo- 
bonensis is ignored)—a very unfortunate selection as 
no fewer than eight of them give the false reading, 
the other being at best doubtful. 

* Out of eleven instances cited on p. xiv. ch, 27, 16 
cum for ct cum of the Y class has nothing in its favour, 
while the est in 37, 23 is also unjustly retained by 
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OF TACITUS’ DIALOGUS. 


Unfortunately, this scholar’s efforts were 
but too frequently marked by a spirit of 
mere opposition and a fatal reluctance to 
accept any results not his own. He 
habitually mistook negation for refutation. 
This strongly developed ‘odium philologi- 
cum,’ however, coupled as it was with un- 
questionable learning and ingenuity, made 
him quick to see the weak points in an 
adversary’s argument, and this was the case 
here. His opinions regarding the inter- 
relationship of our MSS. were, indeed, quite 
erroneous, but he clearly perceived that the 
X class did not entirely merit the high 
reputation which it enjoyed. What 
Baehrens utterly failed to do was conclu- 
sively to prove this assertion, and hence it is 
not surprising that critics such as Binde, 
Steuding, Helmreich and all subsequent 
editors of the Dialogus preferred to abide, 
with a few slight modifications, by the 
opinion of Michaelis rather than accept that 
of Baehrens in which truth and falsehood 
were so inextricably intermingled. 

Under these circumstances, it was 
certainly a happy thought again to collect 
sine tra et studio all available material and 
to subject our witnesses anew to a searching 
and rigid cross-examination. This work 
Scheuer in the dissertation under notice has 
undertaken, and, as may be said at once, he 
has performed this very laborious and intri- 
cate task with method and circumspection, 
an unbiassed judgment, and, barring one 
instance, with praiseworthy accuracy. His 
investigation has, I feel convinced, practically 
settled the questions at issue, so far as 
problems of this nature admit of a strictly 
final solution. 

It is of course impossible within the limits 
of a review to follow the author through the 
numerous and winding pathways traversed 
in his pages ; all we can hope to do is to give 
a short 7éswmé of his conclusions, relegating 
the reader to the perusal of the dissertation 
itself for the details. 

The subject is treated under five heads: 

I. De Dialogi codicum nexu et fide quid 
viri docti adhuce iudicaverint (pp. 1-7). 

II. De codicibus Ottoboniano (#) et 
Vindobonensi DCCXT (p. 7-17). 

Following in the footsteps of Steuding, 
Scheuer triumphantly demonstrates by a 
table of forty significant variants that 
Michaelis erred in supposing # to be an 
apographon of C. Nor can HCA, as Steud- 
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ing contended, have been derived from the 
same parent MS. In order to show this 
Scheuer introduces a new witness, the codex 
Vindobonensis (V,). # and V are found to be 
so closely allied and at the same time so inde- 
pendent of AB on the one hand, and CDA 
on the other, as to leave no reasonable 
doubt that both go back to a common source. 
This result is further confirmed by the 
evidence furnished by the texts of the 
fragment of Suetonius’ de viris tllustribus 
and the Germania, these witnesses being 
here for the first time brought into requisi- 
tion to decide the questions involved. That 
£ was not copied from V, or vice versa, a 
possibility ignored by Scheuer, is easily 
shown by an examination of the sixty-five 
readings exhibited on pp. 12-14, for each 
codex has its own characteristic peculiarities. 

III. De codicibus Farnesiano (C) et 
Vaticanis D et A (pp. 17-28). 

In this chapter, it is clearly proved by 
means of tables, including the corroborative 
evidence of the Suetonian fragment and the 
Germania, that the position which Michaelis 
had assigned to D as the best representa- 
tive of the Y class is unwarranted by the 
facts, DCA forming one group and ZV, the 
other. 

‘Singula exemplorum #V,etC DA consensu 
ostendi archetypa, quorum utrumque cum 


ex altero pendere non possit ex archetypo Y 


originem duxit. His quidem locis y, cum 
AB consentiens libri testatur seripturas, y, 
ab ABEV, recedens librarii arbitrio vel 
negligentia corruptus est. Paucos eos locos, 
quibus CDA sanas tradunt lectiones, in y, 
restitutos esse censendum est’ (p. 26). In 
these latter instances, however, the correc- 
tions, if such they be, concern only minutiae 
and do not therefore strictly speaking re- 
present any real variant, with one possible 
exception in 33, 12, aire ABEY, read in- 
scientia for scientia of CDA. Again of the 
five cases classed as doubtful by Scheuer, Y, 
is unquestienably correct in three instances, 
to wit: 15, 20 z Cicerone aut Asinio ; 33, 
10 ingressuri ; 37, 21 expilatis sociis.! One 
—vocetis in y, pocitetis Yo— is due toa neglect 
of a compendium, while in 22, 22 supellectili 
Yo for supellectile seems to be sanctioned by 
general usage (ef. Sirker, Zacit. Formenl. 
and Neue, I. 244). 

TV. De correctorum opera in codicibus D 
et # conspicua (p. 28-32). 

We have seen that Michaelis supposed 
the coincidences between AB and D to have 
been due to the original agreement of their 

1 On this passage, cf. Am. Jowr. of Phil. xii. 
p. 454 ff. 
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archetypes and that / according to him had 
been in a number of instances corrected out 
of some MS. of the  class—an opinion 
which very seriously affected his criticism of 
the other MSS. Scheuer succeeds admirably 
in proving not only that Michaelis is 
entirely in error but that the very reverse 
is true, namely that these coincidences are 
due to the fact that D was corrected out of 
the X class. while it is B or one of its 
immediate predecessors which is indebted to 
one of the Y class of MSS., notably EF, cf. 
pol £. 

The interrelationship of the MSS. of the 
Dialogus having thus been very plausibly 
determined, the author is now prepared to 
take up the all-important question of their 
respective validity. In the last chapter 
accordingly (De fide archetyporum Y et Y), 
Scheuer collects a list of ninety-one variants 
in which 44 or ABD are pitted against 
CAEYV, and he finds that in fifty of “these 
the Y class has preserved the genuine read- 
ing, the XY class only in eleven instances, 
while the remaining thirty are put down as 
doubtful. He therefore concludes, on the 
basis of this convincing evidence, that the 
Y class represents a purer condition of the 
text than 4. I believe this inference to 
be fully justified ; the list of variants, how- 
ever, which Scheuer gives calls for a very 
thorough revision. In the first place, we 
must eliminate all variae lectiones due to 
mere orthographical differences or to pure 
negligence or toa wrong solution of compen- 
dia and the like ; for all these readings are 
valuable only as furnishing a clue to MS. 
relationship, they do not represent different 
readings in the archetypes. This then will 
exclude the following readings: 5, 29 pro- 
fugio—perfugio ; 9, 24 percepta—praecepta ; 
6, 25 profert—perfert ; 51, 30 promovédos 
—permovendos (i.e. pr=per, pro, prae); 6, 
8 non—neque ; 20, 16; 21,44 nec—non; 31, 
15 nec—neque (no confusion more common) ; 
29, 3 autoribus—auctoribus ; 10, 26 artis— 
artes ; 26, 5 diminuta—deminuta ; 42, 5 iis 
area 3 92, 22 utquae—utque ; 2, 17 
cu ze. omni cf. ch. 18, 15; 7, 17 no we. 
nomina. Of the remaining number of read- 
ings credited to Y 28, 1 qui—et and 39, 2 
ridetur—tridear are, to say the least, doubt- 
ful ; while in 21, 20 illae must unquestion- 
ably give way to regulae (7.e. reliquae) of 
AB. Among the readings given as doubtful, 
the Y class is correct in 22, 4 eiusdem 
aetatis oratoris ; 22, 91 senior iam (cf. Am. 
Jour. of Phil. xii. 4, p. 446 f.); 24, 15 in 
tantum ; 27, 16 et cum. 

The genuine readings of AB or ABD vs. 
Zz 
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CAEYV, are few in number and those cited 
by Scheuer turn only upon minutiae. The 
list is however somewhat increased by a 
number of readings unjustly relegated by 
the author to the doubtful column: 12, 12 
et malis ; 17, 20 fateretur; 19, 12 laudabat ; 
22, 24 et; 25, 5 constat; 41, 14 obscuri- 
orque ; and perhaps 12, 21 ac,and 32, 26 ego. 
The figures as revised will therefore be as 
follows. Out of seventy/our actual variants 
(46) furnishes the correct reading in 
but fifteen cases, Y(CDALV,) in forty-five, 
while in the remainder neither the context 
nor a careful examination of Tacitean usage 


THE CLASSICAL 


REVIEW, 
enables us to fix confidently upon the 


genuine reading.! In an appendix Scheuer 
gives a minutely accurate collation of the 
codex Vindobonensis. 

ALFRED GUDEMAN. 


Johns Hopkins University. 


1 There remain about 100 such variants wunoticed 
by Scheuer in which the two classes seem to blend 
into one another. The majority of these arise out of 
orthographical differences and common seribal errors. 
They in no way, however, invalidate the conclusiou 
reached by Scheuer, as might appear at first sight. 
But regarding this point, I must refer to the Pro- 
legomena of my forthcoming edition. 


BELOCH’S STORIA GRECA. 


La Grecia anti- 
Roma, 1891. 


Storia Greca, Parte prima. 
quissima, GiuLIO BrLocu. 
Mk. 3.50. 


Tuts is the first part of a History of Greece 
by Professor Beloch, whose name is of course 
well known to students of the subject. It 
is concerned with Greece in the earliest 
times and contains five chapters : (1) ‘The 
Greeks and their Origin; (2) Myth and 
Religion; (3) The Popular Epopee ; (4) The 
Legends of the Races; (5) Homeric Greece. 
These ave on the one hand well-worn topics, 
but on the other fresh information is con- 
stantly coming in and fresh opinions are 
being formed. When views differ and the 
last word cannot be said, it is all the more 
interesting to have before us the judgment 
of a thoughtful and learned writer.  ‘l'hus 
Beloch is of opinion that the Greeks entered 
the peninsula from the north (p. 8); that 
the Thracians and Illyrians were not Greeks 
(ibid.) ; that the Epirots and Macedonians 
were Greeks (p. 9); that the names of 
Dorians and [onians were formed in Asia 
and transferred to Europe (p. 17). He is 
especially interesting in his remarks on the 
dialects of the Greeks (p. 25), and on their 
physical, moral and intellectual character 
(p. 21). He rightly separates myth from 
religion (p. 39); and while attributing little 
importance to Semitic influence, and a good 
deal to Asiatic, he yet regards Greek 
religion as essentially a national product. 
With regard to the Homeric Poems he 
adopts the nucleus theory. There was an 
original Ihad which by successive accretions 
has grown up into the present poem, but this 
original [had was of no great compass and 


was the work of one poet (p. 65). He adopts 
this view because on the one hand there are 
differences between the various parts of our 
lliad so great that they cannot be explained 
if the work is that of one man, and on the 
other there is too great a unity in the poem 
for it to be the result of a mere putting 
together of ballads. On p. 66 Beloch gives 
a sketch of this original [iad and on p. 67 
ff. follow the amplifications. 

But this hypothesis of a gradual develop- 
ment of the Iliad involves us in as great 
contradictions as those which it attempts to 
remove. 

(1) If the orginal [iad was so excellent 
that poets chose to develop it rather than 
adopt another theme, why is so little of the 
original left 4 

(2) How can we explain the consistent, 
and on the whole homogeneous excellence of 
our Iliad if it is the work of a number 
of poets of different ages and perhaps 
places 1 

(3) How are we to account for the unity 
of the present poem, and why did not the 
later poets extend the range of it! 

(4) How do we explain the fact that the 
poem went on growing for, say, two hundred 
years, and then never grew at all! 

(5) It is true, as Beloch reminds us, that 
‘the newest song is the most pleasing,’ but 
this truth holds good of ballads, rather than 
epics. So faras we know, the most import- 
ant point in recitations from Homer was 
that ‘ Homer’ should be recited, and this is 
inconsistent with the theory that the poem 
was being constantly enlarged during one 
or two centuries. 

EvrEtyn ABsort. 
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KENYON’S A@OHNAION [OAITEIA. 


Edited by F. G. Kuyyon. 
1892. 7s. 6d. 


"A@nvavwv Modcreda. 
Third and revised edition. 


Tue main questions that naturally suggest 
themselves as to Mr. Kenyon’s third edition 
—the second was a mere reprint—are how far 
he has now presented us with a better text, 
what amount of new light he has got on the 
contents of the treatise, and, after what has 
been written on the subject in England and 
abroad, what is his present opinion as to its 
authorship. 

Between the two texts, that of the first and 
that of the third edition, there can be no 





comparison. The first contained many 
obvious errors, some adopted from the 


papyrus without any apparent suspicion 
that they were errors, some consisting in 
unsatisfactory or impossible ways of filling 
up a hiatus where the MS. was worn away 
or had become more or less illegible. Be- 
sides these errors (which would no doubt 
have been removed, if the editor had been 
allowed more time and the authorities of the 
British Museum had not been in a perhaps 
pardonable hurry to give their MS. to the 
world) there were many corrupt or imperfect 
passages which it needed not merely a good 
knowledge of Greek, but some amount of 


real insight, ingenuity and occasionally 
learning to restore. From the present 


edition almost all the obvious errors have 
been removed, and many of the more deeply 
corrupt or incomplete sentences have now 
assumed a plausible and sometimes fairly 
certain form. Mr. Kenyon expresses quite 
candidly the obligations which he is under 
in this matter to many English and foreign 
scholars and especially the assistance he has 
derived from the Dutch and German editions 
recently noticed in these columns (C.2. Jan. 
1892). He has not himself, | think, made 
any further contributions to the text, except 
those corrected readings of certain passages 
in the MS. which he published last year 
(C.R. June 1891); and those who have the 
Dutch and German editions will find little 
novelty in this one. But he has used his 
judgment in putting right the many small 
and occasionally even considerable errors 
that had been pointed out and in making a 
selection from the immense number of 
emendations that might with more reason 
he regarded as doubtful. Whether he has 
gone far enough in this latter respect is a 
fain subject for difference of opinion, nor 
can I profess to be a quite impartial 


judge. 


The errors are not all removed, for we 
still find in ch. 42 drdacKddous [oi }rwes.... 
dudacKovow, when Greek grammar requires 
ol diddoKovcw OLY oitwes dwddgovow; in 40 
Sypokpatycavtes, When dnoxpareicbar is the 
only admissible form of this verb; in 25 
the suggestion that rovs ddaipeHévtas tips 
BovAjs means ‘the persons selected for the 
purpose by the Areopagus,’ when, if the 
words were right, the genitive could only 
be partitive ; and in 11 od yap otecGax di- 
KaLoV €ivat TOUS vopous eényeio Oar Tapwv, Where 
dikavov eivar and zapwv cannot possibly be 
right together. In some other places too 
the editor seems hardly to realise the gram- 
matical or linguistic difficulties that have 
suggested an emendation. For instance, he 
follows Kontos (as the other editors have 
done) in rejecting Mr. Bywater’s ek yjs 
oike(as for ex THs oiketas in 7 on the ground 
that 7 oiketa 1s a frequent expression. So 
it-is, but only in the sense of a man’s own 
country, not of his own piece of land. Of 
the latter sense Kontos gives in Athena no 
instance at all. In zpiv 7 Uavoaviay 7 
adixeoOar (58) the editor keeps te where the 
MS. has it, though it is perfectly clear that 
it must be either omitted or placed elsewhere, 
thinking apparently that, if only it is put 
somewhere, it may be put anywhere and 
follow any word in a clause. But errors 
such as these are now rare. 

A few new readings not given in the 
German and Dutch editions may be noticed 
here. For éprvvevor... tis wodews apxew 
(apéew) in ch. 3 we now have opvvovet...7a 
opkia Tocew, Which Mr. Kenyon adopts 
partly on conjecture and would have done 
well to justify ; in 4 we find tovrous 6’ ede 
dteyyvacbar Tovs mputaves; IN 6 Ta Te Tpay- 
para vooovvTa paptuper With a hiatus after 
paptupe: (this word is said to have been 
deciphered by Wessely and Blass, but it can 
hardly with any word after it make sense) ; 
in 9 67s 7 THS Kpioews 6 SHos Kiptos ; in 1D 
Ts be huvys éxaAacev puxpov after Kontos’ 
conjecture, in which both éyd\acey and 
puxpov seem open to objections ; in 40 zparn 
peta TavTHV exovoa mohureias Taéw ; and in 
42 for the original iva py mpdypace ouppuyevev 
TT We he ave now iva pay Tpopacts 7] TOU amrvev’ CLL 
(deciphered by Blass). A few more readings 
extracted from the facsimile by Blass are 
mentioned in the introduction, the most 
interesting of which is of davecpot raow tor 
dedepevor Tois daveioaow in 2, and yoay of 
daveopot for yoav dedewevor at the end of 4: 
Mr. Kenyon does not however seem to re- 
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gard this as certain. (Here again he does 
not seem alive to the objection that dedeevos 
is used in no such way.) He has of course 
incorporated in his text Wilamowitz-Millen- 
dorf’s restoration of a portion of the fourth 
roll of the papyrus. He has further intro- 
duced into the new edition a series of critical 
notes, giving the MS. reading where he 
departs from it, the readings of the foreign 
editors, and some of the emendations which 
he has not adopted. It may be added that 
he gives reason for adhering to his view that 
the MS. is in four different hands (held by 
the German editors, who worked from the 
facsimile and not from the MS., to be only 
two), and that he too expresses the wish not 
long ago expressed in this Review pan the 
MS. should be studied anew by some ‘schol: ar 
of recognised palaeographical experience.’ 
One or wo of the new readings above men- 
tioned show how much to be desired this is. 
If Mr. Kenyon and the foreign editors have 
thought the MS. (or the facsimile) had wa 
pay Tpdypace cvppeyecey tr and Blass has now 
discovered the real reading (so Mr. Kenyon 
seems to admit) to be iva py tpodacis 7 Tod 
amevat, What other discoveries may not be 
made in doubtful places ? 

The notes on the contents of the book 
have been revised and a certain amount of 
fresh matter incorporated in them, derived 
from or suggested by the work of various 
critics. The editor is inclined to defend the 
aecount of the Draconian constitution 
against those who have called it in question, 
and thinks that a ‘sober historical judgment 
will probably in the end find its statements 
not so startling as they at firstappear.’ He 
suggests that Plutarch’s apparent unfamili- 
arity with this part of the treatise and with 
the story about Themistocles aiding Ephi- 
altes in his attack on the Areopagus may be 
accounted for by the theory ‘ that in actually 
writing his lives he used the notes and 
extracts he had previously made, without 
having the complete work before him.’ But 
this only removes the difficulty a step back- 
wards. Why should Plutarch in making 
notes and extracts, if he did make them, 
pass over this very remarkable information 
about Draco and the characteristic and 
chronologically important story of Themisto- 
eles? Whenscholars argue that it is strange 
Plutarch takes no notice of these things, it 
is surely no answer to say ‘that is because 
he took no notice of them when he was 
collecting his materials.’ And, if he was 
using the matevials of some one else or an 
abbreviated copy of the treatise, there is 
still the difficulty how such things came to 
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be omitted. But, it must be confessed, the 
theory of interpolation also presents great 
difficulties. On many other smaller points, 
on which eriticism or information has been 
forthcoming, the notes have been enlarged 
or modified, but the greater part of them 
remain as they were. 

On the question of authorship Mr. Kenyon 
naturally remains true to his original faith, 
but perhaps he does not hold it with quite 
as much confidence as before. He maintains 
indeed still that there is evidence enough to 
show, not only that the treatise was written 
in the lifetime of Aristotle, but that ‘he 
was content to publish it under his name 
and with the stamp of his authority.’ But 
what precisely is meant by ‘ Aristotelian 
authorship,’ he says, is another question, 
and he admits the possibility of its having 
been prepared by pupils under the super- 
vision of the master. This is a view to 
which many scholars have seemed to incline 
and which at present is perhaps the best 
working hypothesis we have to go upon, 
though it is far from clearing away all 
difficulties. It should however be realised 
that such a hypothesis, to whatever extent 
we adopt it, considerably impairs the literary 
interest and historical importance of the 
work, Granting that Aristotle might have 
drawn ‘ outlines’ and even carried out some 
‘revision,’ we should still be far from having 
the materials of Athenian constitutional 
history sifted and used by the mind of 
the philosopher himself. It would not 
be his judgment as to the facts of history 
and their interpretation. At any rate we 
should have no assurance that it was. It 
might only be the work of some pupil, 
whom he thought competent to do the thing 
fairly well. When we look at the list of 
Aristotle’s reputed writings und see how 
many of them, as far as we can judge, were 
mere compilations er little more, which it 
did not at all need one of the greatest of 
Greek intellects to execute, it is surely a 
probable conjecture that Aristotle confined 
himself to works worthy of him, works that 
only a great writer could worthily perform, 
and left compilations and catalogues to 
smaller men. It is likely enough that they 
were composed in his school, but very un- 
likely that he wasted his time in composing 
them himself. We may say now, I think, that 
this inherent improbability is supported by 
the internal evidence found in the language 
and contents of the newly discovered treatise. 
The contents are mediocre and the language 
is at least doubtful. 

Herperr Ricrarps. 
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APELT’S BEITRAGE. 


Beitraége zur Geschichte der Griechischen 
Philosophie, von Orro Ave.t. ‘Teubner, 
1891. Mk. 10. 


Tue first two papers in this volume are con- 
tributions to the Platonic question and deal 
with the Parmenides and the Sophist. That 
upon the Parmenides was published separ- 
ately in 1879, and its main thesis, namely 
that the dialogue was called forth by the 
criticisms of Eukleides and his friends, is 
now admitted as probable by Zeller, and is 
further confirmed by Biumker’s proof 
(Rhein. Mus. xxxiv. 82) that the argument 
of the tpiros dvOpwros originated with the 
school of Megara. The great difficulty, 
however, is the second part of the dialogue. 
Is it or is it not intended as an answer to 
the questions raised in the first? Appelt 
holds that it is not, and that it should not 
be regarded as a piece of serious argument 
at all. It is quite true that many of the 
reasonings which seem sophistical to us 
would not have seemed so to Plato, but 
there are others which Plato himself con- 
demns in dialogues which no one would 
place later in date than the Parmenides (cf. 
e.g. Parm. 140 D sqq. and Charm. 168 E). 
The whole thing, Apelt concludes, is really 
a parody of the Megarian method of argu- 
ment, intended to show that the assump- 
tions of the Megarians led to contradictions 
quite as serious as those of Plato. We may 
then regard the words put into the mouth 
of Zeno (128 D sqq.) as an indication of 
Plato’s own aim. The paper on the Jdeal 
Theory in the Sophist carries on the discussion 
of Plato’s relation to the «idav ido at 
Megara. Apelt refuses to allow any change 
of view in this dialogue, and makes out a 
strong case for holding that the definition of 
7o ovas ‘that which can act and be acted 
upon’ is purely dialectical (cf. 247 E tows 
yip dy eiovarepov qpiv Te Kat TovTOLs ETEpov 
iv avetn). Plato never ascribed an efficient 
power to the eidy in general, but only to the 
Tdea of the Good. A photograph cannot be 
produced without an object; but it is the 
light and not the object that produces the 
photograph, and that corresponds to the 
OnpLLoupyos, the aitta TS TUpLpLEEws. All this 
leads to a view of the Platonic system quite 
different from Zeller’s. There is no conflict 
of opposing views of the world, but simply 
a want of harmony between Plato’s view 
of the world and his dialectic, which never 


became quite adequate to his guiding 
thought. It is satisfactory to note that 
Apelt recognises the priority of Professor 
Campbell in assigning a comparatively late 
date to the Sophist on linguistic grounds 
(p. 97). 

The next two papers deal with Aristotle. 
That upon the Categories raises once more 
a question upon which the last word has 
not yet been said. What is the ov of 
which the categories are yévy? Apelt holds 
that it is simply the éord of the copula, 
which is nothing in itself, but derives its 
meaning from the predicate. It cannot be 
reality in general, as Bonitz held ; for otava 
is one of the categories and zpos 7 is no 
part of reality. The categories, then, should 
not be treated apart from the judgment ; 
they are a classification of all possible predi- 
cates in the judgment, as their very name 
indicates. The great difficulty of this view 
is, of course, that otata, which, in the strict 
sense of 7d0e 71, is never predicate, is one of 
the categories. But it does not follow that 
ovcia in the metaphysical sense is meant by 
the category of that name, which is far more 
often called 76 ré éote (predicate) than rdde 
7. In fact, the category otcia would 
include primarily the so-called devrepar obacar. 
Apelt goes on to test Aristotle’s doctrine, 
perhaps too ingeniously, by the Kantian 
analysis of knowledge. More important 
historically is the account given of the 
origin of the theory. This isfound (rightly, 
as it seems) in the difficulties regarding 
predication which troubled those whom 
Aristotle refers to as of totepot TOY apxator, 
difficulties from which even Plato did not ex- 
tricate himself. The distinction of the copula 
from the éo7 of the existential judgment 
was, in fact, Aristotle’s great achievement 
in this field, and the list of categories is a 
list of the different values which the’ predi- 
cate may give to the copula. The notes on 
the Metaphysics discuss the interpretation 
of several passages, and many of the views 
expressed deserve serious consideration. 

The paper entitled Die Widersacher der 
Mathematik im Alterthum is mainly con- 
cerned with the strange theory of dropot 
ypappat maintained by Xenokrates, and 
even, it appears, by Plato himself (Ar. Jet. 
992°, 22). Apelt rightly refuses to allow 
that this doctrine was derived from Atom- 
ism; it might, I think, be shown that it 
was an attempt to save the fundamental 
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principle of Pythagoreanism in the face of 
criticism such as Zeno’s. A translation of 
the pseudo-Aristotelian [epi dropwv ypappav 
is appended, which forms a welcome com- 
panion to the author’s recent edition of the 
text. Some new conjectures are added, and 
one or two old ones retracted. The essay 
on the Stoic definitions of the za@y will be 
interesting to those who busy themselves 
with the sources of Cicero’s Tusculans and 
with the development of doctrine in the 


hands of successive Stoic teachers. It deals 
mainly with Poseidonios (a fragment of 
whom Apelt thinks he has discovered in 
Nemesius), and concludes with a discussion 
of the definitions in pseudo-Andronikos Tepi 
Talay. 

The last two papers, on Cosmopolitanism 
in Antiquity and on Hippias of Elis, are 
popular lectures of the usual German type. 
The latter contains some rather audacious 
combinations. Joun Burner. 


ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF TOTIOS. 


loco sen- 
SSO eS 2etr: 





serit. Paris, Félix Alcan. 
Tuts is a Paris thesis by a former pupil of 
the Keole Normale and is a good specimen of 
its class. Aristotle’s theory of rozos has 
not yet been examined so carefully as it 
deserves, and any contribution to the subject 
is welcome. The author gives a clear and, 
so far as it goes, correct analysis of the 
discussion in Book A of the dvaixy akpoacts, 
and faces the question why Aristotle set 
aside the discussion of space altogether and 
confined himself to an analysis of what is 


meant by the place of a body. He also 
notes the difficulties of the definition of 
Toros arrived at, and his solution of them 
(pp. 63 sqq.) is suggestive, though its brevity 
makes it somewhat tantalising. It was of 
course impossible for M. Bergson, in the 
narrow limits of a thesis, to define clearly 
his relation to other writers, and it is to be 
hoped that he will some day give us a fuller 
treatment of this important “subject. This 
would have to be based upon a study of the 
previous history of the problem, and 
especially of the mathematical difficulties 
raised in the Academy. J. Burner, 





KOERTE’S 


Metrodori Epieureit Fragmenta collegit, scrip- 
toris incerti Hpicuret commentarium mora- 
lem subiecitt Alfredus Koerte. Teubner, 
1890. Mk. 2.40. 


Tarts little book forms a valuable supple- 
ment to the Hpicurea of Usener, to whose 
suggestion it is due. He pointed out to the 
author, when he was working at the 
Herculanean papyrus 831 (V H? X, f. 71-80, 
ef. Seott, Hragm. Herc. p. 26), the re- 
semblance between a passage in that 
papyrus and an opinion of Metrodorus 
otherwise known. This led Koerte to 
revise all the fragments already collected by 
Duening and to search the Herculanean 
rolls for more. The other chief sources are 
the Vatican Gnomonologium and Plutarch 
(adv. Col. and contra Ep. beat.). As was to be 
expected in a work proceeding from the 
school of Usener, the treatment of these 
fragments is altogether admirable ; what is 
more open to doubt is the identification of 
the Herculanean fragment with one of 
Metrodorus’s letters of advice to young men. 
It must, I think, be admitted that Koerte 
has shown good reason for holding that the 


METRODORUS. 


fragment belongs to the early days of the 
Epicurean school. No philosophers are 
attacked except those already attacked by 
Epicurus (7.e. those who impugned the an- 
thority of the senses) ; there is no mention 
vf Stoics or Peripatetics, or even of other 
Epicurean philosophers. Above all, the ter- 
minology is still in a fluid state; eg. we 
have dvatA\aooev used absolutely for the 
technical pevdodogéeiy. Further, the attitude 
of the writer towards the study of physies 
is not the common Epicurean one. He says 
70 pe yep byos TOUTWV TOV doyuv eraipo| v THY 
dutvor|av é eaoet TH tLamewa mapopa |abat, and a 
similar exalted view of physics is found in 
Metrod. fr. 37 which comes from a similar 
letter of advice. There are other coinci- 
dences besides ; but of course they fall short 
of perfect proof. In any ease, the fragment 
is clearly from a hortatory epistle by an 
early Epicurean, and such epistles we know 
that Metrodorus wrote. Whether this be 
his or not, it is quite in its right place at 
the end of his fragments; for it helps to 
complete the picture of the early days of the 
Garden, 
J. Burner, 
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HARTMANN’S FRATERNITY OF ROMAN GARDENERS IN THE YEAR 1030. 


Urkunde einer rimischer Cdartnergenossen- 
schaft vom Jahre 1030, mit Kinlettung und 
Erléuterungen, herausgegeben von Lupo 
Moritz HarrMann. Freiburg in Brisg. 
(J. C. B. Mohr), 1892, 4to. pp. 19. Pr. 
2m. 80 pf. 


Tue document here printed, with elaborate 
notes and introduction, by Dr. Hartmann, 
contains the ordinances drawn up by a body 
of gardeners in Rome, eight ‘ honesti viri,’ 
or free tradesmen, when forming themselves 
into an association, in the year 1030. The 
attention of the editor seems to have been 
first attracted to it by a note in Gregoro- 
vius’ (reschichte der Stadt Rom. (Vol. TV." p. 
430). Speaking of the way in which the 
ancient gilds, or trade-societies, came to 
seek the protection of great men as patrons, 
Gregorovius had cited these present ordin- 


ances. He could only do so from a bad 
transcript (MS. Galletti, 8048) in the 
Vatican, and not inexcusably calls it a 


barbarous document. As far as the Latin 
text goes, he might have still called it so, 
even after Dr. Hartmann’s assiduous 
labours; for these gardeners, honest men, 
like Sigismund four centuries later, had 
certainly souls above grammar. The ori- 
ginal MS., which is a scroll, having two 
versions of the rules written one inside and 
one out, is in the possession of the Canons 
of Santa Maria in the Via Lata at Rome. 
Through the good offices of the Commen- 
datore De Rossi (to whom this monograph 
is dedicated) a more exact copy was obtained 
by the editor, and this was further revised 
by the Austrian Librarian, Dr. Starzer. 
From its length, or intrinsic importance, ihe 
document might seem hardly worth so much 
tronble. It merely sets forth, in extraor- 
dinarily bad Latin, how these gardeners 


The Bellum Catilinae of (. Sallustius Crispus, 
edited on the basis of Sehmalz’s edition, with 
Introduction and Vocabulary, by CHarips G. 
HeERBERMANN, Pu.D. Leach, Shewell and 
Sanborn, Boston, U.S.A. 


In the short Introduction, the work of the present 
editor, is found the fanciful assumption that Sallust 
drew largely upon Terentia, the former wife of Cicero, 
for facts concerning the conspiracy. No one now 
believes that Sallust married Terentia. Still less is 
the editor warranted in drawing inferences as to 
Sallust’s feeling toward Pompey from the ‘charge’ 


enrolled themselves as a fraternity, and 
chose a prior of their lodge (schol), one 
Amatus, a ‘vir magnificus.’ Details follow, 
respecting the settlement of disputes by an 


appeal to the prior, granting leases, 
and the like. The real interest lies in 
its date, near that ‘beginning of the 


eleventh century’ to which Brentano re- 
ferred the drawing-up of the earliest gild 
statues about which we have any certain 
information in this country. In an able 
and interesting introduction, Dr. Hartmann 
traces the continuous existence of these 
trade-societies from early classical times to 
the break-up of the Roman empire. He 
shows how they were repressed by Trajan, 
encouraged by Severus, chartered by Con- 
stantine (among whose 55 recognized trades, 
by the way, that of the gardeners counts as 
one); and how, in course of time, the 
Christian Church gradually took the control 
of them which had once been held by the 
state. He does not exaggerate the im- 
portance of a study of the history of gilds, 
which the labours of Mommsen, and the 
various editors of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
have done so much to facilitate. To take 
but one example, let any one consider the 
light thus thrown on St. Paul’s remon- 
strance in | Cor. vii., about brother going 
to law with brother. 

It would be presumptuous to suggest to 
the author of Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 


der byzantinischen Verwaltung in Italien 
fresh authorities for his subject. But as 


England has been called the native home of 
eilds, he might gain some additional infor- 
mation from the records of them collected 
by the late Mr. Toulmin Smith, or from 
the more recent works of Professor G. 
Baldwin Brown and J. Malet Lambert. 

J. H. Lupton. 


that the latter had authorized the murder of Piso—a 
charge that the historian himself leaves ‘7 medio.’ 
We miss in the Introduction an account of the con- 
spiracy, correcting Sallust’s misstatements and 
chronology. The student is left to believe that the 
“first conspiracy’ rests on as good authority as the 
second. Sallust’s chronology is corrected in two 
points in the notes, but in general the editor is hardly 
more careful than the author in such matters (see 
chron. tab.). 

We notice three expurgations in the text, though 
the editor claims to take it without change from 
Schmalz, The well-known commentary of the 
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German edition has been translated with few omis- 
sions ; but it has been enlarged and improved by the 
addition of biographical and historical matter and 
references to American grammars. We generally 
recognize in the notes the clearness and directness of 
the German editor (but see on 49,4). Occasionally 
a comment has lost point in translation (e.g. opulentia, 
52, 9 ; quoguo modo, 23, 4 ; equidem ego, 57, 15; the 
last is the more serious in that nothing is said later 
on about the unusual usage of eqwidem with verbs of 
the second and third persons). Sometimes the 
American editor deviates from the original and goes 
wrong (e.g. on fecere 3, 1, which S. takes absolutely ; 
on habentur 6, 3, which doubtless=sese habent ; on 
mos est 30, 4, which is not found in Caesar, and 
others). Rarely Schmalz is set right (e.g. on patratum, 
18, 8); Several of the more doubtful explanations of 
Schmalz are retained : the indicatives in indirect dis- 
course (27, 4; 50, 3) may be explained as non-essential 
parts of the quotation ; the subjunctive effgiatis 40, 
3 is rather of ‘characteristic result’; and dignitate 
Lentuli 52, 32 clearly means ‘the official position of 
L.’ ‘Two instances of mistranslation oceur: ne the 
interjection 52, 27 is rendered ‘forsooth ’ (fiirwahr), 
and fugitivus 56, 5 is said to be a ‘nickname’ 
(Schimpfwort). 

In spite of these and other errors, however, the 
book may be strongly recommended to younger 
students. 

Epwanrp Capps. 

Yale University. 


The Works of Horace. Edited, with Explanatory 
Notes, by THomas Case. Revised Edition. 
Philadelphia, 1892. 


Most teachers who, during the last decade, have 
continued to use Chase’s Horace, have done so chiefly 
because they recognized the advantage of putting 
before their students all the works of Horace in a 
single volume of convenient size and shape. They 
have all, I presume, felt called upon to apologize for 
its many serious faults. We have now before us a new 
edition, which proposes to remedy these faults and 
to modernize the book. The article on ‘The Metres 
of Horace’ has been entirely re- written and improved, 
but is not yet in all respects trustworthy. For 
instance, the representation of the first foot of the 
Asclepiadean verse by —> leads to a suspicion that 
our editor is drawing his ideas from some work on 
Greek metres, rather than from observation of the 
actual usage of Horace. Similar slips are made in 
the treatment of the Pherecratean and Glyconie verses, 
in the Sapphic strophe and elsewhere. With these 
exceptions the metrical schemes are correctly given, 
but it would have been well to indicate the irrational 
feet and the catalectic verses by the conventional 
signs. 

Most of the important editions of recent years 
have been added to the list of those consulted, but, 
with the exception of Kiessling, no extended use has 
been made of the later editions, and the last volume 
of Wickham, unfortunately, does not seem to have 
been used at all. Greenough is omitted from the list 
of names preceding the notes, but is quoted in the 
commentary. The value of the commentary has been 
materially enhanced by the addition of references to 
Gildersleeve’s Grammar. 

In orthography many variations from the old 
edition will be noticed. We find, for instance, the 
unassimilated form in such words as adsideat, 
conlegia, neclectis, inlinere ; -is for ace. plur. of 
i-stems (the length everywhere marked, as a sort of 
danger-signal, to prevent disaster) ; the unaspirated 
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form in wmerus, wmor, &c. ; and Vergilis now written 
instead of Virgil. But one regrets to find j retained. 

As regards the text, suffice it to say that our editor 
is conservative. Such alterations as are admitted 
show, for the most part, increased respect for the 
authority of the MSS., e.g. Od. i.17, 17 hine ; ii. 17, 
14 gigas ; iii. 27, 13-14 vivas, vetet ; Carm. Saec. 70-72 
curat, &e. 

One finds most to censure in the commentary. A 
few instances -must suffice: the note on Od. 1. 2, 
25 ‘Divdm (a contraction of divorwim),’ is, in the 
year 1892, to say the least, surprising. It looks like 
a reminiscence of Anthon who, by the way, in the 
old edition was soberly cited among the authorities. 
Od. i. 13,13 Non, si me audias, speres, &c., our editor 
translates ‘you cannot, or will not, hope.’ This of 
course should read ‘ would not hope,’ but it issuch an 
improvement upon the note of the old edition (viz. 
‘This more emphatic negative is often used in 
prohibitive sentences instead of ne,’) that we ought 
perhaps to feel grateful rather than critical. There is 
similar looseness of rendering in Od. iii. 3, 66; 28, 
16-19, &e. On iniciat Od. i. 17, 26 (wrongly cited as 
in vs. 16) we find: ‘The hard i makes the vowel in 
“in-” long.’ This might be pardoned as a mere over- 
sight, if the same error were not repeated in the note 
on principiwm Od. iii. 6, 6. Of course syllable is 
meant, not vowel. pod. iv. 9(Videsne) wt ora vertat 
have et huc ewntiwm liberrima indignatio is translated 
‘turns the faces of the passers-by hither and thither 
(away from you).’ That is, to take a modern instance, 
an upstart struts along our streets, dressed in the 
loudest plaid, with a collar up to his ears, with arms 
akimbo, and, as he passes, all look away from him! 
Sirely those who explain this passage thus are not 
close observers of human nature. The key to the 
meaning of vertat here is found in Sat. ii. 8, 35 
Vertere pallor parochi faciem, i.e. changed, over- 
spread. An old friend, or rather foe, meets us again 
in the comment on Sat. i. 10, 21 O seri studiorum ! 
quine putetis difficile et mirwm, Rhodio quod Pitho- 
lconti contigit 2 ‘A mixture of a relative sentence 
and an interrogative sentence : because you think,— 
and ean it be that you think 4’ Greenough calls this 
quine the ‘despair of grammarians.’ It does not 
seem to me so hopeless a case. It should be observed 
that ne is appended to interrogative words only when 
they are such as have also non-interrogative meanings, 
c.g. wlerne, Sat. ii. 2, 107; quone, Sat. ii. 3, 295 5 quan- 
tane, Sat. ii. 8, 317. (For in spite of the recognition 
given to nwmne by Schmalz in Miiller’s Handbuch, 
and by others, Ritschl was probably right ia denying 
its Latinity.) The xe is appended, then, only to show 
that, in the particular case in hand, the interrogative 
use is intended. Without the ne in this passage, qui 
would ordinarily be felt as a relative pronoun, ‘The 
ne shows at the outset that we have the interrogative 
adverb. Qui is used=‘why,’ as in Sat. i. 1, 108 
(for which reading see Wickham’s note) ; the mode is 
used as in Sat. i. 4, 70 (cur metuas?) and the 
meaning of the passage is:‘O you blockheads! 
Why should you think that such a wonderful 
thing, &c.’? I hope to discuss this and related 
questions more fully at another time. In Sat. i. 6, 
116 Cena ministratur pueris tribus, Mr. Chase 
thinks we have ‘a variety of the instrumental abl. 
rather than a dat. of agent, which dat. Horace 
uses only with passive participles.’ What would he 
say of quae scribuntur aquae potoribus Epist. 1. 19, 
= 
of 

A more favourable account may be given of the 
literary notes. They are as a rule appreciative and 
helpful. Translations and explanations are judici- 
ously offered. The introductions and arguments are 
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well calculated to stimulate the student’s interest. 
The index of proper names has been enlarged. And 
the attractiveness of the book has been materially 
increased by eight beautiful cuts taken from gems, 
coins and paintings, and by clearer, brighter pages. 
The book can hardly be called a scholarly edition of 
Horace, but it has its good points and will be wel- 
comed. H. C. EuMer. 
Cornell University. 


Luciani Menippus et Timon, with English notes 
by E. C. Mackie, B.A., late classical master at 
Heversham Grammar School. Edited for the 
Syndies of the University Press. Cambridge 
University Press. 1892. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Macxte prefaces his edition (which is based on 
Dindorf’s text) by some readable excursuses on 
Lucian’s life and style, on his attitude to Greek 
religion and philosophy, and on the two selected 
dialogues. He defends the Menippus as a genuine 
work of Lucian. The notes would have been 
improved if the annotator had remembered that he 
was writing for schoolboys. Too often we find him 
stringing together parallel passages on the slightest 
excuse, and even where the illustrations are relevant 
the point illustrated is frequently not specified—a 
fatal omission in notes intended for boys. Thus in 
the note on dcpodéA@m (p. 75) six parallel passages 
are referred to, but there is no indication of the point 
of comparison, which appears to be merely the oceur- 
rence of the word in these passages. 

Under the head of irrelevance we might include 
most of the illustrations from Dante—which (left 
without a word of warning) tend to mislead rather 
than enlighten by introducing non-classical ideas. 
This for example on Cerberus (p. 73) : 

‘Clawed are the hands with which 
He tears the spirits, flays them, and their limbs 
Piecemeal disparts.’ 

More serious are actual inaceuracies, and these are 
not wanting. Thus on «al 37 we find the misleading 
statement (p. 67): ‘They help to cut short the previous 
conversation (something like the Tacitean ceterwm 
after a digression).’ In p. 75 it is said that Charon 
“seems to have had a special dread of Heracles, cf. 
Acn. VI. 392 Nee vero Alciden, dc.’ As Vergil 
immediately afterwards names Theseus and Pirithous 
in the same connexion, he gives no support what- 
ever to Mr. Mackie’s statement. 

On the words tidpav émiBetoa Mr. Mackie makes the 
extraordinary suggestion (p. 83): ‘Perhaps the emt 
has the force of ‘* placing upright” which is allowed 
only to the great king,’ and endeavours shortly 
afterwards to support this new sense of éwf in 
composition by a passage in which neither emi nor 
emlOnue appears. 

n taptxomwAovvras, Menip. §17, Mr. Mackie 
follows liddell and Scott in connecting the word 
with embalming (though he introduces a vulgarism 
of his own in a reference to ‘ spirits of wine’). May 
we not better take the word in its natural sense= 
selling salt fish ? 

There is a curious note on Neotwp (p. 88): ‘the 
aged counsellor of the Greeks who had seen three 
generations of men (i.e. presumably 300 years).’ 
Why three generations should be presumed to be 300 
years is not explained. 

On petoxetv, Men. §18, which is clearly nothing 
but ‘change their abode,’ Mr. Mackie says (p. 88): 
‘There is of course an allusion to one who is 
technically known as a pérotros, a ‘ resident alien.’ 

I need not dwell on eases in which a note seems 
required and we do not find it. Every edition must 
have some such omissions, It is a pity however that 
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Mr. Mackie in speaking of the Vitarwm Auetio (pp. 
Xxxi. xxxii.) missed the fine point (noticed by 
Heitland in his preface to the Piscator) that Plato 1s 
not put up for sale at all. 

One other point I must object to, viz. the habit of 
introducing foreign or slang expressions where English 
equivalents could have been found. What boy would 
be wiser for ‘cavalier servente’ given as the repre- 
sentative of @epamevtixol (p. 76)? Why is ev 7@ 
uéper translated @ leur tour and év peépet vicissim ? 
Why descend to such a vulgarity as “Socrates goes 
about ‘‘button-holing ” people’ (p. 17) ? or ‘the first 
gives the man a ‘‘tip” to say he is out’ (p. 33) 2 

It is only fair however to say that the notes to the 
Timon seem to me to be generally an improve- 
ment on the notes to the Wenzppus. 

G. C. M. Smirn. 


Commentationes Woelfflinianae. Leipzig, Teub- 
ner, 1891. Mk. 8. 


Tus is a collection of fifty-two short papers by as 
many contributors, all of whom have also been colla- 
borators in Eduard Wolfflin’s Archiv fir Lat. 
Lexicographie. These papers are printed in a volume 
of 408 pp. Of course most of these papers are 
abrupt, and for a full appreciation require a famili- 
arity with particular spheres to which the present 
reporter cannot lay even a remote claim. 

The volume is a well-deserved honorary tribute 
apropos of Wolfflin’s sixtieth birthday. 

The three English scholars whose papers are added 
to those of continental scholars are John E. B. 
Mayor, Henry Nettleship, and Robinson Ellis, all of 
whom employ Latin as the medium of communica- 
tion. L. Havet of Paris uses his native French. 
T. W. Beck of Groningen, the solitary represen- 
tative of the Netherlands, writes German. 

Surveying residences of the contributors we note 
that Bavaria proper is represented by Munich (4) 
Memmingen, Landshut, Augsburg, Amberg, Nureim- 


berg, Erlangen, Tauberbischofsheim, Spires (2) 
Landau, Wirzburg; Baden by Heidelberg and 


Karlsruhe ; the rest of Germany is represented by 
Bremen, Cologne, Kiel, Greifswald, Hildesheim, 
Halle, Giessen, Strassburg, Gottingen, Berlin, Bres- 
lau, Brunswick, Camenz, Hoxter in Westphalia. 
Lund represents Sweden. Austria has contributors 
in Vienna (7) Innsbruck, Graz and Krakau. Alter 
the septennium of the drchiv’s activity in collecting 
matter the present papers may fairly be considered 
an aftermath and a concluding volume of that con- 
certed effort.? 

Nine of the papers or 17 percent. of the whole 
employ the medium of Latin. 

OF papers referring to particular writers or literary 
forms the following may be mentioned. 

Zur frage der Calliopianischen Kezension des 
Terenz by K. Dziatzko. D. concludes that it was 
not earlier than in the 5th century A.p. that Calli- 
opius prepared an edition of the Comedies of Terence, 
with pretty incisive changes. This text was very 
readable and thus either became the arehetypus of 
many MSS. or at least materially influenced many 
others, the Bembinus alone (prima manus viz.) being 
free from this influence. 

L. Havet (Les Anapestes de Lucilius) claims that 
the versification of L. was more varied than has 
been hitherto supposed, and that it included ana- 
paests. In this paper Havet resorts to editing some 
of the fragments in his own way, in some cases with 
conjectures. 








1 Since the above was written, the Archiv has 
come to life again. 
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Zander (De Homoearcto Saturniorum versuum) 
discusses alliteration in the S.v. Copious examples 
are adduced from Saliarie formulae, from fragments 
of Livins Andronicus, C.0.2., Elogia of the Scipios, 
Naevius, ete. Zander has traced alliteration in 41 
Saturnian lines. 

K. Boekel (zu Cicero ad Alticwm) applies lexical 
observation of Cicero’s usage to the task of sugges- 
ting emendations in various passages. Ad Attic. 2, 
7, 1, he suggests quippe abscisam for quia absei- 
deram.; 13, 22, 4 for militia est: mortis instar 
est (militia does not seem particularly objection- 
able); 7, 7, 1 for ilud putato: illud perusitatum 
ete. 

M. Hertz, the veteran Latinist of Breslau, contri- 
butes Hin Paar Horazische Kleinigheiten, critical 
notes, e.g. to maintain minusve in Ep. 8. 17. 

Sat. i. 3, 7 Bacché!’ not Bacehae, probably 
mockery of the style of the professional singer 
Tigellius. 

Epp. i. 7, 5 sq. 

dum fieus prima ecalorque 
Dissignatorem decorat lictoribus atris, 
suggests an instructive excursus on some funeral 
customs of Rome. 
Of similar bent is Otto’s paper on Propertius. 


Four papers deal with Caesar and correlated 
questions.  Zwn Bellum Alexandrinwn by G. 
Landgraf, chiefly dealing with textual matters 


drawn from a Florentine MS. Landgraf is noted 
as one of the scholars who claim that they ave able 
to present Asinius Pollio as the author of the 
Bellum Africanum. H. Schiller (Zu Caesar und 
seinen Fortsetzern) expresses his dissent from current 
views (Menge) as to the original publication or 
editing of Caesar’s Gallie Var. In general it would 
seem wise to lay stress not on the literary or mili- 
tary, but on the political aspect of the comimen- 
taries: ef. Classical Review 1890. Schiller empha- 
sizes volwit in the familiar passage, Cicero Brutus 75 : 
dum voluit alios habere parata unde sumerent qui 
vellent scribere historiam’—as if a consummate 
politician would propound his primary motives. 
With the prejudice of this view Schiller approaches 
Hirtius B.G. viii. praefat. 5 ‘sunt editi ne scientia 
tantarum rerum scriptoribus desit, preferring deesset 
Schiller is right in rejecting the positive manner 
in which Menge operates with possibilities of 
editing, e.g. ‘Dass Hirtius das 8. Buch zugefiigt und 
sich sonst uller Aenderungen und Zusizte enthalten 
habe, ist nicht denkbar.’ What a pity that Denk- 
barkeit is so inconveniently subjective !—The present 
reporter fully agrees with Schiller in his view of the 
following matter, viz. that in Bel/. Alex. 3, 1—2 
and 19, @ nobis is not a conclusive proof that Hir- 
tius did not write the B. Alex., because he did not 
himself serve in that campaign. It is really im- 
material whether H. wrote a@ nobis or «a nostris.— 
To this we add the paper by W. v. Hartel: Die 
Caesarausgabe des Hirtius. \t is undeniable that 
the preface of Hirtius viii. cannot well be made to 
fit the literature extant; it is equally difficult to 
propose a solution that will compel assent. 

Hartel believes that Hirtius actually did write 
some commentarius which gave a comprehensive but 
summary sketch of Caesar’s further career, but that 
this book soon became obsolete on account of the 
more explicit accounts of Caesar’s continuators 
which have reached us. The question as to the 
authorship of the Bellwm <Africanum is something 
entirely distinct. 

T. Melber writes on Des Dio Cassius Bericht 
uber die Seeschlacht des D, Brutus gegen die Veneter. 
While more detailed the paper presents results 
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substantially similar to those given in the Trans. of 
the American Philol. Association for 1887, including 
the suggestion that in his Atticism Dio Cassius 
indulged in the /icentia of imitating the naval 
descriptions of Thueydides. 

Stowasser’s paper on Swrus, is really an attempt 
to interpret a line of Ennius (323, M). 

Unw surum Suru’ ferre! tamen defendere possunt. 
“Kinzig erduldet den Knittel der Syrer ; doch weiss 

er zu stehen.’ 

Sirus, cudgel, and Surus= dpos, elephant, viz. 
Indian elephant.—The paper is a good example of 
the difficulties attending the editing and interpret- 
ing of Archaic Latin buried in little bits in the 
Grammarians and Lexicographers. 

W. Schmitz prints a facsimile of some pp. of 
Codex Bernensis 611 exhibiting a specimen of ancient 
stenography. 

Space forbids commenting on the many other 
literary papers which extend even to media et infima 
Latinitas. Not only are Cyprian and Lactantius, Am- 
mianus, Boethius and Ausonius discussed, but the 
Renaissance even is reached ina paper by Wotke : 
“Zwei kleine Beitrage zur Renaissance-Literatur,’ 
on the Italian Brippi, d. 1450., and on a short opus- 
culum by Petrarcha: ‘de casu Medeae miser- 
rimae,’ 

R. Schoell writes on the poet Maternus, mentioned 
in the Dialogus of Tacitus as one of the interlo- 
cutors, the representative of poetry. He appears as 
an author of Roman dramas also. Scholl attempts 
to define the character of these plays from the 
meagre indications. 

Of Sitt?s pages on Archaismus one may truly 
siy: ‘last but not least.’ The sense of complete com- 
inand of the general theme, the ripe judgment 
manifested, the taste and discernment shown, the 
lightness of touch—all combine to make this one of 
the most delightful of all the papers. Aw reste I 
quote one of Sittl’s concluding remarks: ‘among 
the pre-classical authors Terence holds so independent 
a position that his influence must not be confounded 
with archaism. His comedies indeed for consider- 
ably more than one thousand years furnished the 
manual of conversational Latin.’ 

A number of the papers are chiefly lexical and 
phraseological in their sphere. 

A. Funck points out many Vergil references in the 
Glossary Cod. Vat. 3321. Suchier discusses quietus 
im Romanischen. There is an oddity that the 
Romance tongues show a secondary form also ewite 
(old French), or quite ; quiti (Prov.) quito (Span. ) 
quito and chito (Ital ): side hy side with cheto, queto, 
quel, queu. 

H. Blase, Unus bei dem Superlativ. This idiom 
per se is familiar enough. The paper in greater part 
takes up the view that wavs in Plautus, at least in a 
number of instances, has the sense of the indefinite 
article, wn.  Blase’s comment rather makes for 
denying this particular usage. 

P. Geyer, Loco=ibi. At one time loco was used = 
statim, and also=ibi; the latter being the primary 
meaning. This was preserved in Italy and Africa 
alone, whereas the temporal meaning was per- 
petnated elsewhere. 

G. Goetz, Lexicalische Bemerkwagen on: Acanthis, 
Acalanthis, Carduelis, Cardellus. Collifana. Seruta, 
Grutae, Serutarius, Grutarius. 

John E. B. Mayor of Cambridge (Addenda 
Lexicis Latinis) prints a list of some 43 Latin 
words not found in Lat. lex. (vacillanter to xerosty- 
vax) from Fathers, Medieval chronicles, Lat. Gram- 
marians, ete. 

Henry Nettleship (Oxford) (on cognomen and 
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cognomentum) illustrates the employment of these 
words with copious citations, holding that they are 
not used as mere doubles of nomen but that they 
mean cither a nomen adiccticiwm, an additional 
name, or sometimes the only name; although 
even then they are not strietly identical with 
nomen. 

But the considerations of time and space bid us 
bring these snmmaries to a close. 

E. G. SIHLER. 

Franz Bopp, sein Leben und seine Wissen- 

schaft von Dr. S. LrrmMany. Erste Halfte.— 

Berlin, Reimer. 1891. Mk. 8. 
THE commercial object of appearing at the time of 
the Bopp centenary probably explains the frag- 
mentary state of this work. Otherwise there seems 
no reason that it should not have appeared asa whole. 
A properly critical review of the present instalment 
is impossible and must be deferred till completion. 
An account of Bopp’s life down to the year 1832 is 
given in a sympathetic and readable manner which 
leaves little to be desired. Indeed we faney most 
readers will be surprised at finding the prosaic life of 


a scholar capable of such fascination. The second 


half of the volume (separately paged) contains a 
collection of the letters between (1) Bopp and Win- 
dischmann (2) Bopp and A. W. vy. Schlegel, followed 
by certain public documents and letters from other 
correspondents. In these, especially the correspon- 
dence with Windischmann, will be found the most 
valuable part of the work. Bopp’s answers to A. v 

Humboldt do not appear, so presumably they are not 
aceessible. This is greatly to be regretted as from 
the stimulating nature of the latter’s epistles the 
replies should be worth reading. As far as the treat- 
ment of Bopp’s ‘ Wissenschaft’ is concerned we 
reserve judgment until Dr. Lefmann completes his 
task which we hope he will speedily accomplish. 

The outward style and finish of the book is 
praiseworthy. A fairly well executed portrait as 
frontispiece appears to have been taken from an 
old-fashioned engraving. Type and paper are good 
but unfortunately the unconscionable number of 
misprints detracts greatly from these advantages. 
To avoid misconception we may add that we include 
neither such vagaries as may be due to the author's 
own theory of how his language should he spelt, nor 
those in the correspondence which may possibly 
represent slips in the original letters. 





NOTES. 


AgscH. Ag. 312, 313. 


Towotde TOL poe apradnddpwv vojor 
GAXos tap GAXov diadoxats TANpovpevot. 


If zAnpovpevor is to be taken as passive and 
as agreeing with voor (‘Such are the 
ordinances. ...by succession accomplished,’ 
Sidgwick), then a\Aos rap’ aAdov ought also 
to refer to vouor. But one ordinance did not 
receive the missive flame from another. If, 
on the other hand, zAnpovpevor is to be taken 
as middle and as agreeing with adXos in the 
sense of ‘ torch-bearer ’ (‘Such are the torch- 
bearers which I have ordained, by succession 
one to another completing the course,’ 
Verrall), then we shonld expect the words to 
agree in grammar, as in sense, with Aapady- 
dopwv. Read ddAov rap aAdov, ‘ ordinances 
accomplished by one torch-racer’s receiving 
the flame from another.’ 


[| Eur.] 2hesus 856—860. 


EK. Xpovov pev 70 TYE pAXoLTL xpaopeba 
OoovmTep ev Ya He “AxauKos ews, 
Kovoev pos avTav otda ™Anppedes kAvuv. 
ev col 6 dp ’ dpxwperba ; pay pe epws €or 
TOLOUTOS imzwv bor a7roKTelvev diXovs. 
Hector is indignantly protesting against 
the insulting charge, brought by an ally, 
that he had killed Rhesus for the sake of 
his horses. The reading py po épws dor 
gives an impossible sense: Hector does 
not and cannot pray that he may not con- 


ceive the desire to kill Rhesus for the sake 
of his horses, for the simple reason in the 
first place that Rhesus is already dead and 
the horses are far out of reach. What is 
wanted 1s a second indignant question. For 
EAOI read EXE], and put a note of inter- 
rogation after iAovs. 


[Evr.] Rhesus 804, 805 :— 


XO. ivioxe OpyKds TOU Kak@s TeTpayoros, 
pndev SucotLov ToAeulovs Spacat rade. 


Nauck takes Musgrave’s dvcorZ’ od into 
the text ; but remarks, ‘ videtur alia requiri 
medela.’ The Charioteer has, in the previous’ 
line, bitterly insisted that the death of his 
master was no enemy’s doing, but a treach- 
erous murder. The Chorus beg him not to 
utter such a reproach. Compare the subse- 
quent words of the Chorus (950), when the 
real author of the death is revealed :— 


parny ap Has Opyxios tpoxnAarns 

edevvac’, Exrop, Tad BovdAcioar ddvor, 
and read in 805, for MHAENAYCOIZOU, 
MHAENNACHICOU, Ze. pi dSevvacys ov. 
When once pydév was falsely written, the 
meaningless NACHIC (easily read AACHI C) 


would be ‘corrected’ 


into AYCOIZ, sug- 
gested by line 724, r/ Adoxwy ; ducotCov. 
F. B. JEvons. 
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Roperts, Gr. Epigr. 157 (=L.G.A. 58), 
A. 5—6. 


Al PEKAMECENE, A 
IPETNEToNEM PIKAToNEMEN 


So reads the facsimile, in irregular letters. 
The inser. gives the regulations for returning 
a deposit to the depositor, or his heirs. It 
is to be handed over to the children, if he 
is dead, when they zévre Féerea HBGv7.. Then 
the editors proceed : 

ai d€ Ka pa yéevy| ta. | 
u wel vr]e [ Fe]z[€]ov, ETLOLKATOV TEV. 

This I venture to think against proba- 

bility. The changes are violent. I suggest 


> 97 ey, 
ai 0€ Ka pay yevnta- 
lal ~ - 
tl TéKVa, TOV ETLOLKaTOY HEV. 


If the bronze, which I have not seen, is 
as clear as the facsimile, téxva is not 
probable : but it may not be so clear ; and at 
least téxva is more probable than the received 
text, which involves a transposition, and 
the insertion of two letters, while mine 


ARCHAE 
MONTHLY 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Silchester.—Mr. St. John Hope has announced a 
most important and interesting discovery in the 
excavations here, which are now in their third 
season. Close to the south-east corner of the forum, 
in the centre of the city and in the angle formed by 
the intersection of two main streets, the fonndaticns 
of a small basilica have come to light, which from 
its plan and arrangements appears to have been a 
Romano-British Christian church. It stood east and 
west, and consisted of a nave 29 by 10 ft. with apse 
at the west end. two aisles, each 5 ft. wide, and 
rudimentary transepts, each about 7 ft. square. 
Across the east end was a narrow narthex, about 7 
ft. deep. The total external length was 42 ft. The 
central part is paved with coarse red tesserac, but in 
front of the apse, in the centre of the chancel, is a 
panel 5 ft. square of black and white chequer pattern 
with a border of red and grey lozenges on white 
ground. On this panel probably stood a wooden 
altar. About 11 ft. east of the church, in the court 
or airiwm in which it stood, is the base of a platform 
of tiles, 4 ft. square. On this probably stood the 
fountain, and in front of it is a small pit lined with 
flints, apparently for carrying off the water. No 
signs of a baptistery have as yet been met with, but a 
large well lined with wood has been opened out close 
to the apse. The date of the building is possibly as 
early as the middle, and probably not later than the 
end, of the fourth century.! 


1 Times, 10th June. 
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needs only three small changes. The phrase 
will mean, ‘If there are no children, let the 
property belong to the heirs at law’ ; 
éridikntos might mean those who had the 
right éridicalecbar, cp. tAnrds ‘enduring,’ 
Urorros ‘suspicious’ and other examples of 
an active -ros (Brugm. Gr. ii. § 79). 

The sense is far better in this way. Why 
should the children not inherit, unless they 
are born within five years? This is nonsense. 
What we want is ‘if there are none,’ or ‘if 
they are dead’; see the next part of the 
inser. Then of éidtcatoc would answer 
roughly to rot a(c)ctora 7oOuKes in B. 9. 

W. H. D. Rouse. 
** 
’AOnvatwv UWodure‘a. 

Note on xy. line 30 (Kenyon’s 3rd edit.). 
To get rid of the awkwardness of the 
change of construction involved in Mr. 
Kenyon’s supplement of the lacuna [xai as 
ov xpy], | would propose to read ob ddoKxwv 
detv, comparing infr. xlv. 5, 0b ddoKxwv detv 
avev OukagTyptov K.T.A. 

G. E. UNDERHILL. 


ONTOG Xe 
RECORD. 


Wallsend.—A Roman altar has been found in a 
field on the south-west side of this place, 3 ft. high 
and 17 ins. wide; it is broken in two across the 
centre of the inscription, and one horn is lost. A 
square stone with moulded edges and a depression in 
the centre, apparently for a column, and a circular 
stone with the representation of a human faze in the 
centre, were also discovered. The inscription on the 
altar is as follows: 1-0-m | coH 1111 L[1]N | GoNVM- 
EQ | CVI ATTENDIT | IVL-HONOR | ATVS>LEG I | 
AVG | V-s-L-M. The fourth cohort of the Lingones 
is here described as Equitata, sc. partly horse, partly 
foot. The Notitia places this cohort at Segedunum ; 
this inscription therefore confirms the supposition 
that Wallsend is the ancient Segedunum. The 
formula CVI ATTENDIT is new to Roman epigraphy.* 


ITALY. 

Guidizzolo, Venetia. A fragment of a stone slab 
has been recently found here, which had been 
used for mending a pavement and had been rudely 
squared. On it are the remains of a Roman calendar, 
including the last twelve days of November, the 
last fourteen of December, and in a third column 
the feasts of the second half of the year. Down the 
sides of the columns are holes in which a peg might 
be fixed to mark any particular day. There is a 
similar calendar in the Museum at Naples (Jnser. 
Neap. 6747). It is very simple in form, and was 
probably for the use of poor people ; there are no 


2 Antiquary, June 1892. 
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nundinal letters. ‘Lhe part remaining runs as 
follows : 
SERIE amex [iV] iipvs[1]v[L 
Pee clit » XIII APOLLI[NAR 
5) SSL | - XIIL . XKAVG 
5 |p| my esibs NEPTYN[AL 
= VLE 5 ost IDIBYSAV[G 
. VIII 53s DIANA 
> WIL . VIII . XKSEPTEN 
5 Ai! . VILL VOLKANALIA 
a M4 oe vautt - ILIIDVSDECEM 
. Ilr 5 Ye SEPTIMONTIV[M 
ae ant - INT . XVIKIANVAR 
. [prip] 5) init SATVRNALIA 
. PRID 
XVEKIA[N]VAR | 
EPONE® | 





Corneto.—Numerous discoveries have been made in 
the necropolis of Tarquinia. In one tomb, two 
bronze mirrors, of the type prevalent in the fifth 
century B.c., and an ornament of a helmet with a 
head of Achelods (cf. Ann. dell’ Inst. 1874, pl. K, 
4). In another tomb, several painted Greek vases, 
including three oinochoae with trefoiled mouths, 
seven lekythi, some with friezes of animals, and two 
Corinthian alabastra with figures of birds.# 

Castel S. Angelo, in the Sabine territory. On the 
site of the ancient Aquae Cutiliae remains of baths 
were discovered about a year ago, and additional 
discoveries have recently been made on the same 
spot. They consist of part of the wall of the 
laconicum with adjoining chamber, which three clay 
flues connect with the hypocaust ; there are no 
traces of a suspensura. Also two chambers which 
must be apodyteria, and numerous fragments of 
bricks, slabs of marble, and tegulae maminatac.* 

Tivoli.—In an oliveyard has been found a cippus 
tugeralis belonging to the ancient Marcian aqueduct, 
of travertine and rectanguiar in shape. It ter- 
minates in a projecting cornice, and is inscribed : 
MAR | IMP CAESAR | D{VI-F-AVGYST-EXx-S-C | DCCCXVI 
-P-00-Xyy.4 

Pompeii —In the tablinwm of a small house in 
Regio v., insula 2 a, have been discovered two 
painted medallions, each 0°31 m. in diameter, let 
into opposite walls. On the east wall is the bust of 
a youth in a white toga, with a laurel-wreath on his 
head ; at his left side isa roll painted white on which 
is inscribed in black letters HoMERVs. The other 
medallion represents a similar youth ina dark toga, 
with a roll by his right shoulder, resembling the 
other, and inscribed [s]APHo, sc. Sappho. This is of 
better execution than the last, but not so well pre- 
served, The two youths probably represent Virgil 
and Horace, the former of whom was very popular at 
Pompeii. Sappho would stand in the same relation 
to Horace that Homer did to Virgil. 

Rome.—Reg. viii. In demolishing a well in the 
Campidoglio a marble statue of life size was found, 
in three pieces, with parts of the legs and arms 
missing. It represents Bacchus with long hair anda 
wreath of ivy, and must have formed part of a group, 
as on the back there are remains of the arm of 
another figure with tlhe hand placed on Bacchus’ left 
shoulder. veg. x. The remains of a sumptuous 
patrician house were excavated in 1888 in the Via 
dei Cerchi, adjoining one end of the Circus Maximus; 
but the plan and details are only now published for 
the first time. The mural construction is good, and 





3 Notizie dei Lincei, January 1892. 
+ Ibid. February 1892. 
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belongs to the epoch of Severus. On the walls of 
the triclinium are paintings in panels representing a 
banquet ; in the first panel is the tricliniarchus in a 
girt tunic approaching the door to invite the guests 
in; he is followed by a series of slaves with napkins, 
garlands, and capsae of unguents. Between the 
panels are columns and female busts issuing from 
flowers.* 

In the Via Salaria, in the catacombs of Priscilla, a 
gravestone has been found with the name of a 
Christian, Epictesis, on the outside face; the back 
shows that it was originally a tabula lusoria. The 
sepulchral inscription belongs to the fourth century ; 
the other, which belongs to the third, runs as follows : 
HOSTES VICTOS | ITALIA GAVDET | [LUDI]TE ROMANI. 
These tablets are always composed of thirty-six 
letters arranged in three lines, each containing two 
words, and generally express a sentence allusive to 
the fortunes of the game. A tablet similar to the 
above has been discovered in the catacombs of S. 
Eucharius at Tréves ; on the outside is the epitaph of 
one Memorius, husband of Festa; on the back is 
inscribed : ViIRTVS IMPERI | HOSTES VINCTI | LVDANT 
ROMANI. Both inscriptions must belong to the third 
century, and can therefore only refer to the victory 
gained by Aurelian in B.c. 271 over the barbarians on 
the banks of the Metaurus, near Fanum Fortunae 
(ef. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1891 p. 33 ff.).° 


SICILY. 


Selinunte.—More detailed accounts have been given 
of the three metopes recently discovered here. ‘They 
were carved in white tufa, and show considerable 
traces of polychromy. The first one, 0°84 by 0°69 
m., represents the rape of Europa; the second, a 
winged Sphinx with long hair ; thisis 0°84 x 0°64 m. 
in size. Both are in excellent preservation. The 
reliefs on the third metope have been much injured, 
and the projecting portions erased; it represented 
Herakles taming the Cretan bull. The background 
of the first relief was red, as also the ears of the 
bull; the eyeballs black, and marks of blue are 
visible in its tail. The portions representing human 
flesh were apparently not painted. The dimensions 
show that all three belong to the same temple, their 
height being the same, while the width varies with 
the position ; they are of better design and finer 
cut than those preserved at Palermo, and apparently 
date about 600 B.c.6 


GREECE. 


Mycenae.—The excavation of the second largest 
beehive-tomb has been proceeded with, and the 
dpéuos is now almost cleared out, there being sufli- 
cient remains of the entrance-faecade to make a 
restoration on paper possible. The entablature con- 
sisted of a band decorated with circular disks (heads 
of beams) and of a cornice with a spiral ornament. 
The open triangle above the door was filled with 
bands of pattern, the lowest showing an ornament 
similar to the triglyph frieze ; above it are bands of 
spiral ornament, all in red stone.7 

H. B. Wa.rers. 


vavooov.—In an inscription from Cos in the last 
number of the Athenische Mittheilungen there is an 
unknown word, vatoooyv. Topfter suggests there, 
p- 417, that it means passage-money or {freight ; 
vavooov=vaicbrAov=vaiAov. Asthe things mentioned 





Athenaewm, 4th June. 
Athenaeum, 18th June. 
Athenische Mittheilungen, 1892, Heft 1. 
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next in the inscription are articles of food, &pros, 
oBeAla,ciros, it seems just possible that vavooov may 
mean ship-biscuit, &pros vavtixds, Lucian, dial. merct 
14. 2, panis nauticus, Pliny, xxii. 68. 

Ceciz Torr, 


Liémische Mittheilungen. 1891. Part 3. Rome. 

1 Studniczka publishes a fragment of a very early 
terra-cotta relief representing a woman in an em- 
broidered robe : woodcut. 2. Mau comments on some 
recent publications about Pompeii, especially those 
about the Doric Temple in the so-called Triangular 
Forum. 3. Petersen publishes a small bronze figure 
of a youth, leaning slightly forwards with his hands 
upon his knees, and formerly carrying another youth 
upon his shoulders, apparently for some game at ball : 
plate, with three views of the figure, and woodcut. 
4, Six argues that a bust in the Museum at Naples 
must represent Pyrrhus of Epirus: plate and cut, 
giving front, back, and side views. 5. Milani de- 
scribes the result of some recent excavations at Verona, 
dealing especially with a marble head which he 
describes as a portrait of the elder Drusus: plate. 


The same. 1891. Part 4. 

1. Milani gives a further account of the excavations 
at Verona : three illustrations. 2. Hulsen comments 
on five Latin inscriptions from various sites. 3. 
Cozza describes a small temple of early date, lately 
found near Alatri: three woodcuts. 4. Petersen 
continues his report on recent excavations in various 
parts of Italy: one illustration. T’etersen also gives 
a short account of a statue of Apollo in marble, 
found in the Tiber and now in the Thermae of 
Diocletian : two plates. He suggests that it isa copy 
of the Apollo by Pheidias in the Marathon group at 
Delphi. 


Athenische Mittheilungen. 1891. Part 3. Athens. 

5. Mayer publishes a lekythos found at Eretria and 
now at Athens, with a painting (black figures on white 
eround) which he interprets as Lamia tormented by 
Satyrs; also publishing two similar lekythoi, at 
Athens, to illustrate the technique of this : two plates 
and three woodeuts. 6. Herrmann publishes a 
marble head from Perinthos, lately added to the 
Dresden Gallery ; two plates. The head clearly is 
copied from a bronze statue of an athlete. In style, he 
thinks it stands nearer to Pythagoras of Rhegion than 
to Myron. 7. Dorpfeld points out that Penrose’s 
excavations have settled the readingin Vitruvius, iii. 
1, huius item (hypacthri) exemplar Romae non est, sed 
Athenis octastylos et templo Olympio. As the 
Olympeion is really octastyle—not decastyle, as 
hitherto supposed—the cf must be omitted, or re- 
placed by iz: so that Vitruvius is alluding to the 
Olympeion alone, and not to the Parthenon and the 
Temple of Zeus at Olympia. 1-4, 8-10, articles upon 
inscriptions, thirty-eight in number, and all Greek. 
Th. Mommsen comments on one from Apameia 
Kibotos, relating to the adjustment of the Asiatic 
year to the Julian year, and on one from Skap- 
toparene in Thrace, dating from 238 A.D. and relating 
to the billeting of visitors to a festival. 


The same. 1891. Part 4. 

1. Wolters publishes a large red-figured vase, lately 
found at Athens ; coloured plate and ten woodcuts. 
He gives a list of thirty-four vases of the same type, 
and adopts Milchhofer’s view that this type represents 
the Aovrpopépos which was placed upon the grave as 
a sign that the deceased was unmarried : cf. Dem. 7 
Leoch. 18. 2. Kontoleon publishes three inscriptions 
from Cos. 3. Topfler comments abundantly upon the 
first of these—a portion of a degree prescribing the 
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sacrifices to be offered by various classes of persons to 
Poseidon and the nymphs Rhodos and Cos. 4. 
Wolters publishes au archaic marble relief, lately 
found in Acarnania and now at Athens: plate. It 
represents a man standing up and playing on the 
lyre ; and appears to be funereal. 

Cat: 


Revue Archéologique. 
Paris. 

1. Chipiez ; the modular system in Greek archi- 
tecture ; discusses the Vitruvian system in relation 
to actual remains of temples and other monuments. 
He finds that these bear out Vitruvius, both as 
regards the general proportions and also the details 
of the architectural members. ‘The system of 
Vitruvius includes (i.) a principal measure (module), 
(i.) corrective measures, modifying the typical pro- 
portions according to the dimensions, (iii.) auxiliary 
measures, which determine the symmetries of 
the different members : nine plates, several cuts. 
2. Deloche continues his studies of the Merovingian 
signet rings and seals. 3. Le Blant ; noteson some 
cabbalistic formulae in antiquity and the middle 
ages: publishes a gem with Perseus and an inscrip- 
tion against gout. 

We are glad to see that M. Salomon Reinach has 
reconsidered his intention to discontinue his valuable 
Chronique @ Orient, of which the xxivth instalment 
is here given. M. Reinach has probably the widest 
range of any living archaeologist ; for many years he 
has generously offered to scholars the treasures of his 
note-books in a form which certainly owes much of 
its value to the writer’s lucid style and fearless 
criticism. A completed volume of these Chroniques 
from 1883 to 1890 with an admirable index has 
recently been issued : in this first contribution (of 90 
pages) to a new volume, the writer is as omniscient 
and as amusing as ever. 

Notes and news. Cagnat’s 
epig. 


January—February, 1892. 


Revue des public. 
Cc. 8. 


Archdaologisches Jahrbuch. 1891. Part 4. Berlin. 

1. Winnefeld works out plans of the younger 
Pliny’s villas, the Laurentinum and the Tusvi, from 
the descriptions of them in the Epistles, 1. 17 and vy. 
6: two plans. 2. Michaelis discusses an engraving 
which was published in 1553 and represents a collee- 
tion of ancient statues in the courtyard of the 
Palazzo Capranica, formerly the palace of Cardinal 
Andrea della Valle, the founder of this collection 
and of three similar collections in other houses of 
his: woodcut. The contents of these collections, 
which were all dispersed in 1584, are carefully 
catalogued by Michaelis by means of an inventory of 
that date and various contemporary notices. 3. 
Studniczka argues that the remains of an equestrian 
statue, that were found on the Acropolis among the 
remains of the statues destroyed by the Persians in 
480 b.c., belong to a monument erected after the 
victory at Marathon ten years before ; and he connects 
this statue with the equestrian figure of a young 
Persian on the vase inscribed MiATiadns KaAds, now 
in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford : three illustra- 
tions. 4. Hartwig publishes two small kylikes 
bearing the signature of Epictetos, one of them in the 
Museo Torlonia at Rome, and the other in the 
Archaeological Museum at Baltimore, U.S.A. The 
paintings are confined to the interior ; and represent, 
on the first, a youth balancing a krvéer on his knee, 
and, on the second, asatyr drinking from an amphora ; 
plate and two woodcuts. 5, Studniezka discusses a 
vase-painting of the school of Epictetos, representing 
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Hermes at an altar with a pig ; and points out that 
the animal is really a dog dressed up in a pig’s skin : 
woodcut. 6. Diimmler argues, mainly on epigraphical 
evidence, that the pinax with the painting of Hector 
and Menelaos fighting over Euphorbos, and all similar 
vases found in Rhodes, were imported from Argos, 
and not made in the island, as hitherto supposed : 
three woodeuts. 7. Winter describes a krater in Sir 
F. Cook’s collection with a painting of Ulysses and 
Polyphemos and some satyrs: plate and woodcut. 
He connects this painting with the ‘Cyclops’ of 
Euripides. 

Anseiger. List of additions to the collections of 
antiquities at Munich, Dresden, Karlsruhe, and 
Vienna: thirty-two woodcuts. The antiquities 
belonging to the late Emperor Maximilian have been 
brought to Vienna from Miramare. 

[Part 3 of the Jahrbuch was erroneously described 
as part 2 on page 185 supra.] z 
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Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. July— 
December, 1891. Athens and Paris. 

1. Lechat publishes a bronze statuette of Aphrodite, 
recently found in Epirus : two plates and four wood- 
cuts. 3. Pantélidis describes his excavations among 
the Thermae on the island of Nisyros. 5. Perrot 
discusses the gold cups found at Vafio four years ago : 
two plates showing the two cups in perspective, and 
a double plate showing the friezes round them. He 
argues strongly that they are of native Mycenaean 
workmanship. 9. Heuzey discusses some statues at 
Madrid, said to have been found in 1860 at Cerro de 
los Santos in the south-east of Spain : plate and three 


woodcuts. He holds that they are genuine, and of 
Graeco-Phoenician workmanship. The remaining 


seven articles are devoted to Greek inscriptions from 
various sites. Altogether, a hundred and twenty-six 
inscriptions are published or criticised : but none of 
them are of very great importance. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THEMISTOCLES’ CAREER. 


THE ’A@nvatwv wodureca has brought out 
more clearly than before certain peculiar ities 
in the different accounts of the life of 
Themistocles which have never, so far as I 
am aware, been sufficiently noticed. There 
appear to have been two distinct systems of 
chronology, separated by an interval of ten 
years, and our authorities differ according as 
they follow the one or the other, or some- 
times the one sometimes the other. I denote 
the two systems by the letters A and 4, and 
take the points at issue in order. Other 
matters, e.g. Themistocles’ otparyyia and the 
rebuilding of the walls, are not in dispute. 


A B 
(1) ‘Themistocles’ archonship . 495 483 


(2) His ostracism -.. .471 461 
(3) His flight from Argos . . 467 [457] 
(4) His death ~  , . 459 449 


(1) Lhemistocles’ archonship. 

A, Dionysius of Halicarnassus (vi. 34) 
gives Themistocles as the name of the archon 
eponymus of 493. This Themistocles must 
be identical with the great yanaeeee for 
(a) Thucydides’ expression (1. 9 93, cf. vi. 54 
and Paus. I. i. 2) ert rijs exetvov pes Ws kar 
évavtov "AGnvatos npge Seems to imply that 
the latter was archon eponymus, (6) the 
Scholiast’s note says zpo tOv Myoixav Ape 
@epicroKAjjs eviavtov éva,(c) when we find (’A6. 
woX. 22) that the archons were at that date 
elected, not appointed by lot, the identi- 
fication becomes almost certain, (d) if 
Themistocles died in 459 (infra) at the age 
of 65 (Plut. 7hem. 31), the year 493 was the 
first in which he was eligible! for the 
archonship, and we may be sure that so 


1 We are justified in assuming that the limit of age 
is applicable to his time. 
NO. LIV. VOL. VI. 


ambitious a young man would take this first 
step in a political career at the earliest 
opportunity. 

B. Plutarch (Zhem. 31, Kim. 18) sets 
the death of Themistocles in 449. He was 
then 65 years old. Therefore he cannot 
have been archon in 493, but the year 483 
has the same claim as has just been advanced 
for 493. Cf. also Plut. Z’hem. 3, where in 
490 Themistocles is véos ere and has not yet 
abandoned his fast life for polities, and Hdt. 
vii. 143, where in 480 he is spoken of as és 
TpOTOUS VEWOTL TapLO. 

The author of the “A@yvawy zodureta 
makes Nicodemus archon in 484, in opposi- 
tion to Dionysius who places him in 483. 
Probably he conceives of Themistocles as the 
archon of 483. 

The Scholiast on Aeschines iz Yimarch. 
23, commenting on the words ézi Nixodjpov 
apxovTos, SAYS ovTos pee ™po OeucroKdeovs. 
He has evidently a hazy recollection of 
Nicodemus. 


(2) Themistocles’ ostracism. 
(3) His flight from pie: 

A. Thucydides (i. 137) tells us that 
Themistocles, when he went up to Susa, 
found Artaxerxes vewott BaciAevovta. The 
accession of Artaxerxes falls about mid- 
summer 465. Later writers represent 
Themistocles as introduced to YXerzes by 
Artabanus or others (Plut. Them. 27, Diod. 
xi. 56, etc.). Their mistake is best explained 
if we suppose that Themistocles reached Asia 
during the lifetime of Xerxes, and Susa 


during the brief period of Artabanus’ 
influence (v. Clinton /.H. II. ann. 465, 
Busolt G.G. II. p. 390 note 2). At least 


the confusion is the more easily accounted 
for, the nearer we put his arrival in Asia to 
AA 
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the year 465.1 His accusation on the charge 
of complicity with the treason of Pausanias, 
and his flight from Argos, must have been a 
couple of years earlier (v. Busolt), 7.e. about 
467. 

Themistocles was evidently some years at 
Argos (Thue. i. 135). Diodorus (xi. 54) 
recounts his fall under the year 471. Cicero 
(de amic. xii..42) dates the banishment of 
Themistocles twenty years after that of 
Coriolanus, ie. in 471. This date harmonizes 
well enough with other facts and notices (v. 
Busolt § 15, esp. p. 369 note 7). 

B. The ’A@nvatwv wodureta (25) represents 
Themistocles as still at Athens ézi Kovwvos 
apxovtos, 462 B.c. The writer probably 
placed his ostracism in 461, for he is not 
mentioned again except in a retrospect, and 
his fall would naturally follow on the 
assassination of Ephialtes (ef. 26). 

A possible trace of the same chronology 
may be detected in Diodorus’ story of a 
charge of zpodocta brought against Themis- 
tocles before his ostracism, on which he was 
acquitted (xi. 54). The accusation can 
hardly correspond to ‘ Aristotle’s’ éuedde 
kpiveo0ar Mndiopod, for the trial before the 
Areopagus hangs together with the attack 
on that council, of which there is no trace 
in Diodorus. But it may represent the 
accusation of 467, which on the other system 
drove Themistocles from Argos. The & 
version may have run—467 first accusation 
and acquittal, 461 ostracism, 457 (1) second 
accusation and flight, and Diodorus have 
taken his chronology from A, his facts from B. 

Another trace may be found in Plutarch’s 
reason for following Thucydides and Charon 
of Lampsacus, who bring Themistocles to 
Susa after the accession of Artaxerxes, 
rather than Ephorus and others, who bring 
him into the presence of Xerxes. tots 
xpovixots, he says (Them. 27), doxet padAov 6 
@ovkvdidns cupdepecbar, Kaizep ovd avtots 
atpewa cuvtattopevots. To bring Themistocles 
and Xerxes together at Susa is of course in- 
consistent with either version, but it is more 
likely that Plutarch is protesting against 
what he regards as an error of ten years, 
than that he has detected a mistake of a few 
months, especially as his other notes of time 
(except when borrowed from Stesimbrotus) 
agree with the B system. The xaizrep 
0vd atTois atpema ovytatropéevoits Shows 
that he differs from Thucydides, and con- 
firms the previous interpretation of yewori 
BaotXcvorta. 

1 It is noteworthy that the Athenian envoys, 
Thue, iv. 50, on arriving at Ephesus find Artaxerxes 
vewot) TeOynkéta. The expression is exactly parallel 


to vewotl Baotrevovra, and the interval cannot be 
more than four months. 
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These indications point to the alternative 
461 for 471, and seem to hint at the 
alternative 457 for 467. 


(4) Themistocles’ death. 

A, Thucydides (i. 138) ascribes the death 
of Themistocles to sickness, but also mentions 
another account, according to which he took 
poison despairing of fulfilling his promises to 
Artaxerxes. While preferring the former 
explanation he does not seem to consider the 
latter impossible. The circumstances of the 
time of Themistocles’ death must therefore 
have been such as to make it plausible. The 
same conclusion follows from the fact that a 
very similar story was popularly accepted 
only thirty-five years after the event (Aris- 
toph. #g. 83-4). Historical considerations 
(v. Busolt p. 480 note 2) show that Them- 
istocles, were he in Asia, must have been 
called on to fiulfil his engagements in the 
year 459, when the Athenians sent an 
armament to support the revolt of Inaros, 
and no sooner. 459 must therefore be the 
date of Themistocles’ death. 

B. Plutarch, both in his Themistocles (31) 
and in his Aimon (18) connects the death of 
.Themistocles witli Kimon’s expedition in 449. 

I will not attempt to explain how there 
came to be two systems of chronology, but 
four facts seem to bear upon the question— 
(a) it was known or granted that Themis- 
tocles died at the age of 65, (6) it was known 
or (probably rightly) assumed that he was 
archon swo anno, (c) the two Persian invasions 
were just ten years apart, () the two 
Egyptian expeditions were also ten years 
apart. 

Against the 4 chronology we may note so 
far Herodotus’ statement that Themistocles 
was in 480 és zpwrous veworl tapiudv. But 
these words may perhaps refer only to his 
undisputed zpooracia after the ostracism of 
Aristeides. On the other hand the very 
attractiveness of the B version is against it, 
for the temptations to such a reconstruction 
would be stronger. Neither is the B system 
the better for the statement of the “A@nvatwy 
woXtreia, that after 487 the archons were 
appointed by lot. Lastly the date 484 
assigned to the archonship of Nicodemus in 
opposition to so trustworthy and impartial 
an authority as Dionysius almost suggests 
that Nicodemus bas been thrust back a year 
to make room for Themistocles. But the 
question of the relative value of the two 
chronologies is closely connected with the 
complicated problem of Themistocles’ decree 
about the fleet, which had better be reserved 
for separate consideration, 


J. Artuur R. Munro. 
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LUDUS LATRUNCULORUM. 


Tus subject has been fully treated with 
great learning and ability by Mr. Wayte in 
the new edition of the Dict. of Antiquities. 
I therefore merely wish to discuss one or 
two points as to which his interpreta- 
tion of the evidence seems to be unsatisfac- 
tory. The chief and almost only prose 
passage which gives us any information as 
to the Roman method of playing the game 1s 
the well-known one from the Origines of 
Isidore, Bishop of Seville, an encyclopaedic 
writer, based largely on the Prata of 
Suetonius and written in the first half of 
the seventh century a.p. The passage runs 
as follows. Calewli partim ordine moventur 
partim vage.  Ideo alios ordinarios alios 
vagos appellant. At vero, qui movert omnino 
non possunt incitos dicunt. The meaning of 
the first part of this passage is tolerably 
certain. ‘There were two classes of pieces : 
(1) common soldiers who moved one square 
at a time and only straight forward or back- 
ward,! (2) officers who could move along 
any number of squares at a time or in any 
direction. It has been conjectured, but 
without a shadow of evidence, that the 
officers were called Jatrones and the inferior 
pieces latrunculi. So far as our information 
goes we are only warranted in supposing 
that latrunculus was the ordinary name for 
both classes, while the form Jlatro was 
used in poetry for metrical reasons. But it 
is the last clause of the passage from Isidore 
to which I wish especially to call attention. 
Tn the well-known phrase ad incitas rediyere 
which occurs twice in Plautus (as Mr. Wayte 
points out, calces an older word for calculi 
must be supplied) and twice in Lucilius in 
the form ad incita, commentators and 
lexicographers invariably explain incitus as 
a piece which has become blocked and so 
cannot be moved. Thus according to this 
idea a player who is ad incitas redactus is in 
the position of a chess-player who has been 
stale-mated by his opponent. But this is 
not what Isidore says and is not, I think, 
what he means. As I understand him, the 
inciti are a third order of pieces which cannot 
be moved at all. And there seems to be a 
confirmation of this in a recent find of latrun- 
culi inatomb at Perugia. Here were found 
816 glass latrwnculi, hemispherical in 
shape, and of three colours—blue, yellow, 


1Aemulus et coeptum saepe recurrit iter, Ovid 
A.A. iii. 360. This however may refer only to the 
officers. 


and white (Votizie dei Scavi 1887, p. 396). 
Now, although the descriptions of the game 
that have come down to us represent the 
opposing pieces as distinguished by colour, 
may it not have been sometimes the case 
that while shape distinguished the opposing 
pieces colour was used to distinguish the 
different classes of pieces? Thus the gentle- 
man who was buried at Perugia took with 
him to the Elysian fields a plentiful supply 
of his own Jatrunculi and trusted to find 
there other persons similarly provided. The 
latrunculi in the British Museum, I am 
informed by Mr. Walters, are of very various 
colours and shades of colour, but practically 
of the same size andshape. It is curious 
to note that none of them are red or black. 

But, be this as it may, I am confirmed in 
my view of the nature of the inciti by the 
fact that the game evidently represented the 
mimicry of war. The movable pieces were 
the armies drawn up in battle array, the 
officers being, I should conjecture, far fewer 
in number than the common soldiers. The 
supposition that they stood in a row, with 
the common soldiers like a row of pawns 
in front of them, is an analogy from chess 
for which there is no authority. On the 
other hand the immovable pieces, the incitt, 
represented the camp, aad the man who was 
ad incitas redactus was in the position of a 
general whose army had been defeated and 
whose camp was being stormed. This stage 
in the game is apparently represented in the 
Laus Pisonis in the following lines : 


Sic ad maiora movetur, 
ut citus ecfracta prorumpat in agming 
mandra, 
clausaque deiecto populetur moenia vallo. 


But this passage brings us face to face 
with another crua. What does mandra 
mean? The only other passage in which it 
occurs in connexion with the dudus latrun- 
culorum is Mart. vii. 72, 7 


mandris et vitreo latrone clusos. 


Its primary meaning is a ‘pen’ but it is used 
by Martial v. 22, 7 of a drove of mules 


longas mulorum ..... mandras 


927 


and in a similar sense by Juvenal ii. 237 


stantis convicia mandrae. 


In the first quoted passage from Martial it 
is explained by Marquardt, whom Fried- 
AA2 
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linder follows, to mean the common pieces, 
the Lauern, as distinguished from the 
latrones or officers. But this is a guess and 
a far-fetched one. Taking this passage in 
conjunction with the one from the Laus 
Pisonis it seems clear that mandra must be 
some sort of obstacle or barrier, to attempt 
to break through which denotes a bold 
game (ad maiora movetur) but which when 
successively accomplished results in victory. 
This would seem to connect it in some way 
with the znciti, especially as in the Laus 
Pisonis the breaking through cf the mandra 
is either followed by or is synonymous with 
the overthrow of the vallum. I would 
therefore suggest as a possible interpretation 
that mandra or mandrae was a collective term 
for the inetti and that these were arranged 
in a square so as to represent a camp, with 
perhaps four gaps in the square for gates: 
within the square would be a few movable 
pieces representingthe garrison of the camp. 
This interpretation will suit fairly well the 
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passage in the Laus Pisonis. 


But the pass- 
age in Martial 


mandris et vitreo latrone clusos 


is still very difficult to translate. I would 
suggest as a possible rendering ‘hemmed 
in by the camp-enclosure and the glass 
soldiery,’ and that the whole passage means : 
‘May you beat Novius and Publius having 
reduced them to the last extremity when they 
have nothing left but a few pieces hemmed 
in between their own inciti and those of 
your calculi which have forced their way 
through them.’ 

In conclusion I feel that I have thrown 
little light on this obscure subject—per- 
haps I have rather darkened it. But 
the point on which I lay stress is this, 
that any successful attempt to explain the 
working of the game must be based on 
analogies not from draughts or chess but 
from the Roman army and camp. 

ArtTHuR TILLEY. 





"Av WITH THE FUTURE IN ATTIC. 


In proposing a new treatment of certain 
apparent cases of av with the future I had 
at first thought of calling attention to those 
cases only to which I considered the new 
treatment applicable. But on consider- 
ation it seemed better in every way to start 
with something like a complete list of the 
passages in Attic Greek, so far as they are 
known to me, in which the occurrence of 
av with a future tense is supported by evi- 
dence of real weight. It is only when we 
have all the passages before us that we can 
weigh preperly the considerations bearing 
upon any single one or upon a few. We 
cannot with safety isolate this or that 
passage and treat it separately. It is the 
more desirable too to collect the passages 
here, because it does not seem to have been 
done sufficiently in recent years. Goodwin 
(Moods and Tenses, 1889) gives very few of 
them and Kiihner (G7. Gr. 2nd edn. 1870) a 
very incomplete list. Stahl (Quaest. Gramm. 
p- 23), from whom I have derived some 
assistance, gives only those passages where 
the MSS. appear to be unanimous. The 
opinion of scholars is still divided as to the 
legitimacy of the construction. In England, 
not to mention other names, Shilleto (on 
Demosth. 19, 394 [342] and Thue. 2, 80, 1 
and 12), Riddell (‘Platonic Idioms’ § 58 Bin 


his Apology) and Jebb (Selections from Attic 
Orators, note on Isaeus 1, 23) admit it. 
Goodwin seems to hesitate. Against it are 
great foreign names, like Madvig and 


‘Cobet. 


From the following list a great number 
of cases where ay is found in MSS. with 
some form of the future are excluded. 
These fall into two classes. First come 
cases in which, though there is MS. authority 
for it, there is greater MS. authority 
against it. Their evidence is however 
worth something and should not be left out 
of sight altogether. I shall mention some 
of them subsequently. In the second place 
I have omitted the very numerous class of 
cases, in which the change of a letter or 
two gives us another tense in place of the 
future, and in which there is now a very 
general, though not universal, consent that 
the future is wrong. On such cases, many 
as they are, no judicious defender of av 
with the future will venture to lay stress 
(cf. Madvig, Adv. Crit. I. p. 167). Many, 
if not all, of them are given up even by 
the scholars who maintain instances less 
easily corrected. Cases of this second class 
may be sub-divided as follows: 

(1) Confusion of future participle with 
first aorist participle. There are very many 
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cases of this, e.g. Plat. Apol. 30 C as éeuod 
ovK av romoovtos (read zomjoavros) a\Ao, or 
Thue. 6, 20, 2 od’ av thy apxny Thy juerepay 
..mpoadecomevas (read rpocdefapevas). “Av 
with the future participle could have no 
different meaning in these cases from av 
with the aorist participle, and the latter is 
a quite undoubted use. A very useful 
example of the corruption in question is 
Demosth. 18, 168 as ovd’ av ei te yévouro Ere 
CUPTVEVTOVTOV av Huav Kal TOV OnBaiwy (so X 
and apparently all other MSS.), where there 
can be no doubt as to cvprvevcdvtwy being 
wrong, because the future participle is 
cuprvevodjevos. It is singular that Shilleto 
on Demosth. 19, while reading oi 8 ériotv av 
apyvpiov tojoavtes in § 91 [80], should have 
clung to tovs étiotv Gv eke(vw Toujoovtas in 
§ 394 [342]. 

(2) Confusion of future infinitive with 
first aorist infinitive, e.g. Thuc. 8, 71, 1 
vouilov thy TOAW ovx Hovyale...€l Te oTpa- 
Tuy woAiy toot opOv, odK av Hovxace (read 
probably #jovyaoar). So perhaps Thue. 2, 
80, 12: 5, 82,5: 8, 25, 5: Aeschin. 3, 169: 
Demosth. 20, 35 (where Cobet omits av) : 
Plat. Phaedr. 227 B ovk ay ote pe...romoerbar 
(read rowjoac6at). 

(3) Confusion of future indicative with 
first aorist optative, e.g. Herod. 3, 12 poy 
av NiGw raiocas diappyées (read Buapprigeis or 
Siapdéeuas) : Thue 1, 140, 9 cadeés av xata- 
oTyoaite, Where Vat. and other MSS. 
have xatactycere: Dinarch. 1, 109 zodd 
yap av dixatotepov ehenoere (edd. eXenoarre) 
Tv xépav: Lycurg. c. Leocr. 76 dixaiws 
ay airov Tyswpnoecbe (read tyuwpyoacbe). 

(4) Confusion of future optative with 
first aorist optative, e.g. Lycurg. c. Leocr. 
15 rovrwv mAciorov apedeiv do€our’ av (read 
dogar av): Plat. Leges 719 E tov atrov av 
erawecot (perhaps érawéoa for érawvecerer) : 
Isae. 1, 32 zpoonreiAnoey oti dyddcor 
mor av «tA. (perhaps dyAdoca for 
dyAwcetev). 

(5) Confusion of future infinitive with 
present infinitive, e.g. Demosth. 18, 147 
ovdev’ av Wyeito Tpooeéew aita Tov vovv (read 
mpocexev): Xen. Anab. 2, 3,18 otpar yap 
av ovk dxapiotws jor e€ew (one good MS. and 
Suidas éyeu). 

One or two cases that are not quite 
parallel to any of these present little 
difficulty. Thue. 6, 66, 1 & 6 paxns TE 
dpEew eed Nov drrore Bovhowro | kat ot inmijs 
TOV Supaxootwv TKLoT av avrovs Kal ev TO 
épyo kai mpo avtod AuTHceLW (read probably 
Avryceav): Demosth. 9, 70 ti oper ; 
Tada, Tis yoews av tows epwrnowy KaOyTar 
(read épwrjcas or perhaps épwray) : Aeschin. 


3, 155 ri wor’ Gv éped; should of course be ri 
ToT avepel ; 

Some of the above readings are still 
found in fairly good editions, and Shilleto is 
not the only editor who wavers between 
acceptance and rejection. Butasa rule the 
obvious corrections indicated fave been 
made in recent texts, and the MS. readings 
may now be left out of account. Of course 
the obvious correction need not always be 
the right one. 

The following is a list of passages in 
Attic Greek, to which these easy and 
systematic corrections will not apply and in 
which the MS. authority for av with the 
future is uncontradicted, preponderating, or 
at least good. They are numbered for 
convenience of reference, and where there 
is no note it may be assumed thai the MSS. 
are unanimous. The list includes all the 
passages of this kind known to me at pre- 
sent, but it may not be complete. The very 
few verse passages are placed last. 

1. Thue. 2, 80, 1 Aé€yovres ort, iy vavot kal 
melo apa. en ohav Owow, ddvvarwv ovtwv 
EvpBonbetv tov dxd Gadacons ’Axapvavov, 
padiws av Axapvaviay oxovres Kat THs ZaxvvOov 
kal KedadAnvias kpatycovor Kal 6 mepizdous 
ovKere €ooito AOnvaios duoiws rept Iledorov- 
vyoov. 

2. Plat. Apol. 29 C Xeéywv zpos duds as, «i 
Stadevéoiuny, non av bpyGv ot viels ererndevovTes 
& Swxparns owWdoKe mavtes wavtaract d.a- 
dOapnoovra. [Cod. Ven. 184 (Bekker’s 2) 
d1adOapyoowo. | 

3. Plat. Crat. 391 A aGdAd d0KG por dde av 
parXrov recOycecbal cot, et por deiEevas x.T.X. 
[MSS. divided between zeoOyjcecGar and 
rete bau. | ’ 

4, Plat. Crit. 53 C Kat od« ote. ae-ynpov av 
gaveicbar 75 ToD Swxpdrovs zpaypa; [Cod. 
Ven. 184 and Eusebius omit av. } 

5. Plat. Huthyd. 287 C 7H dydrov...d7u ob 
viv mdvoodos Ts ypiv adigat rept Aoyous Kal 
ota Gre det aroxpivacbat Kal OTe pa; Kal viv 
ovd av 6tiody aroKpwel, GtE yLyvooKwy OTL od 
ef ; [‘ droxpver (sine accentu) B. dzoxpwei T. 
doxpive. apogr. V.’ Schanz. | 

6. Plat. Rep. 492 C ev dy 76 towvTw Tov 
véov, TO Aeyopevor, Tiva ole Kapdiav toyeLv ; 7) 
Tolav av avT@ Traideiav iduwtikyy avbecew, Hv 
ov KatakAvobetoav...oixycecGat K.T.d. 

7. Plat. Rep. 615 D ovx KEL, pavat, ove” 
av née dedpo. 

8. Plat. Symp. 221 E gore adzreipos xat 
dvonros avOpwros Tas iv Tov oywv KaTayeAd- 
cere: duovyopevovs be idwy av Tis Kal EVvTOS 
aitav ylyvopevos TpOTov pev vodv éxovTas evOov 
poovous etpynoe TOV oywr, eretta. K.T-d. 

9. Lys. 1, 22 tovtw Alou dedvKotos iovte 
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e& dypov amnvryca €idws 0 ey Ore THViKadTA 
adiypevos ovdey ay KatadyWowro oiko. TOV 
éxiTnoetwv exéAevov wuvoeitvelv. 

10. Aeschin. 2, 6 eyo 6 éx atta TovTw 
dtkaiws av brodapBavw pariota swbyoecba. 
[Some MSS. cwfeoGau. | 

ll. Lbid. 11 ottw yap av padiora kal 
pepvyijcopat Kat eizeiv Suvygopar. [ay wanting 
in some MSS. and ignored by Baiter and 
Sauppe. | 

12. Dinarch. 1, 68 ré d¢ dy (tibdpev yap 
Taira) €ay K.t.A.—7pos Oedv, @ avodpes, TL 
Epovjrev ; 

13. Demosth. 24, 115 zodXoi yap av aire 
€ddKovy ovTw y’ of KAérrat ever ban. 

14, Aristot. Pol. 2, 6, 10 (1265a 40) 
arorov....aeivar THY TEKVOTOLiay GaopLaTOV ws 
ixavOs dv dpadtcbnoopevyy cis TO aiTo ARGOS 
Oud Tas GreKvias OowvoiY yevvwpEevar. 

15. Eurip. “7. 484. kav ér ere poviov tro 
d€pav dopa aipa xvdev oddpw. 

16. Eurip. Hel. 448 aixpots av oipai y’ 
ayycAev, Tovs cots Aoyous. Androm. 464: 
Iph. 7. 895 : Ion 158 need not be taken into 
account. 

17. Aristoph. Wub. 465 dpa ye totr dy 
éyw mor’ oopac; 

18. Aristoph. Av. 1314 rayd 8 av rodv- 
dvopa tav wodw Kade tis avOpwrwv. |‘ Kahet 
codd. praeter interpolatos qui xadot habent.’ 
Meineke. | 

19. Philemon. fragm. 91 (Kock) 

ov ovde cis Aédydev ovde ey toLdv 
ove’ av TOUoTwV ovde TETOUKWS Tada. 

Some of these passages are very easily 
dealt with. In 15 Nauck reads 7 pay, 
Dindorf cay. In 12 Baiter’s ri d éay is 
obviously right, being implied in riédpev 
yap tadra. In 16 dp’ has been adopted by 
the editors since Hermann, and the same 
reading is now commonly followed in 17. 
It may be suggested that ap’ would be 
suitable enough in 2 and possible in 5. 
In one or two. other passages avd seems an 
almost certain correction. It was suggested 
by Wakefield and has been adopted by 
Kock in 19; in 8 it would be perfectly 
Platonic and is read by Bekker, Ast and 


Hermano. It is read by Baiter after 
Madvig in 7, but I think wrongly. It 
might stand in 6. In 3 and 10 there is 


some authority for the present tense, but it 
seems more likely that error arose from 
weir Onvat and cwhjvar written with abbrevi- 
ated or symbolic terminations. In 4, 6, 9 
it would not be difficult for the ay to arise 
by dittography from the last letters of the 
words preceding. (In 9 otdgva, not ovder, 
seems suggested, if not required, by the 
sense, and is read without ay by Cobet in 
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his text of Lysias.) In 4 doynpov ov or a 
change of gavetoGar to present or aorist is 
quite possible. 

[I come now to my own suggestion, which 
is I believe to all intents and purposes, 
though not quite literally, a new one. It is 
that in several of the nineteen passages 
above given ay is a MS. blunder for 67. 
The possibility and occasional occurrence of 
this mistake in MSS. may be shown by the 
following quotations from Cobet’s Novae 
eee Commenting on Xen. Anab. 7, 6, 
16 he writes (p. 501) * Factum est enim hoc 
loco quod tam saepe alibi ut AH a scribis in 
AN refingeretur : itaque emendandum est: 
ei €d(d0v, ext TovTw by ediédov. Quis est in hoc 
genere studiorum aliquamdiu versatus qui 
non crebro viderit ay in libris esse scriptum, 
ubi dy requiratur! etiam contra peccatur, sed 
rarissime,’ He goes on to correct av to 67 
in Plat. S% ymp. 199 A omws ay _paivyra ds 
dpirros Kal Kddhuoros, birov ore Tois py 
ytyveckovew: od yap av (37). mou Tots vs 
ciddot; and 221 E rodra Kat dvépara kal 
pypara eEwbey wepiaprexovtas Latvpov ay (dy) 
twa tBpiorod Sopav. [*Sed cum optimi libri 
av his locis non agnoscant, hae coniecturae 
sunt vanae.’ Schanz.] Again on p. 549 he 
says ‘ Notum est quoties AN et AH confun- 
dantur et ipsi supra nonnulla exempla 
dedimus,’ and after giving two or three 
further examples he corrects Dem. 21, 223 
dv te bdiaxoclous av Te xtAiovs av 6 drdcous 
av (dy) % mods Kabion. Cf. also Variae 
Lectiones, p. 101. How easily the mistake 
might be made, not only when AN and AH 
were written thus in tolerably perfect 
uncials, but when the letters were much less 
elaborately formed, any one may see by 
looking at the recently published facsimiles 
of Herodas and the ’A@yvatwy Todcreia. 
Indeed the small specimen of the former 
given with the Museum text of Herodas in 
“Classical Texts Srom Papyri in the British 
Museum’ is enough to show it. See too 
the page in Classical Review (Vol. V. p. 183) 
giving representations of the ways in which 
the letters are formed in the papyrus of the 
’AOnvaiwv Uodureia. 

It will be well here to indicate certain 
uses of the particle 64 before proceeding to 
suggest its introduction into some of the 
above-mentioned passages. 

(a). First may be mentioned its emphatic 
use with strong adjectives and adverbs, 
especially superlatives, with pronouns of 
various kinds, sometimes with verbs and 
substantives (zoAAot dy, oAtyou 64, peya oy, 
TAciatot 57, padtota by, Tis On, TOLLS On, HLets 
dy, Os dy, &e.). 
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(8). A similar use with various particles 
and conjunctions. Of special interest for 
our purpose are the common expressions yap 
5y (e.g. Thue. 1, 93, 4 rHs yap 67 Gadacons 
x 7.A.) and xat...67 (eg. Plat. Rep. 367 C 
olov dpav, axoveww, -ppoveiv, Kal byatve dy: 
620 D kai ék Tov dAXNov 67) Onpiwy : and passim), 
but we also find commonly pev dy, d& dy, ye 
37, GAAG Sy, €i Oy, ov by, ply by, Wva dy, ows 
57, &c. It has to be observed that the 67 
following one or other of these particles 
often emphasises not the particle itself but 
the word preceding the particle, while at other 
times we may be left uncertain with which 
of the two words it is to be taken. For 
instance in Thue. 1, 8, 1 otros yap 5 the 6 
may go with either yap or ovrou: 7b. 7, 70, 7 
ToAAH yap 61) 7) TapakéAevors ib may go with 
either yap or rod. 

(y). Thirdly 87 is used in a sort of ex- 
planatory way, which passes through ironical 
explanation into irony pure and simple, just 
like scilicet in Latin. This may be illus- 
trated by a few passages from Thucydides, 
e.g. 1, 24, 2 Kara by) TOV TaAawv VoLoY eK TIS 
EntporoAews KatakAnbeis: 3, 10, 5 airovopor 
dy dvres: 4, 23, 1 ioyvprlopevor dre 61 €lpyto 
k.7.Av. 2 4, 46, 5 diddEavtes Gs Kar’ ctvorav Oy 
héeyew k.7.A. : 8, 48, 4 als drecyjobar b1 odas 
dAvyapxiar, ott 6H Kal adroit «x.7.A. But this 
third use cannotalways bediscriminated with 
confidence from one of the others. It 
need hardly be said that different Greek 
writers employ these various uses in very 
different degrees, and we have therefore to 
be careful not to introduce into any author 
a usage which is strange tohim. Thucydides, 
Aristophanes, Xenophon, Plato and Aristotle 
use 57 freely, Plato most of all. The Orators 
use it comparatively seldom and chiefly with 
a few particles and imperatives. There are 
of course other uses, one or two at least of 
great frequency in some authors: but there 
is no need to enumerate them now. 

Reverting now to our list of passages I 
should suggest that in 1 faddws dy is the right 
reading for padiws av. This is more probable 
than that dv arose from the ’Ax-apvaviav 
following, as Dobree and others have 
thought. Ay has here the force of semi- 
ironical explanation. It does not merely 
emphasise padéws, though that might be a 
tenable view, but contrasts the prediction 
with the actual result. (Stahl in Quaest. 
Gramn. p. 20 and his recension of Poppo 
takes dv as going entirely with oyévres, but 
I believe such a construction to be impos- 
sible. How would dy oxovres here ditter 
from oxdvres?) Possibly 67 might also be 
read in this semiironical sense for ay in 2: 
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ef. the somewhat similar dedids... 7) dia pO apy 
by Plat. Prot. 320 A. The sense would be 
very suitable. But I should like first to 
find a certain instance of 6) following 75y. 
There is an evident objection in the sound, 
though not greater than in the case of 
héyouev pev &c., which the Greeks allow 
themselves. It is also possible that av here 
arose from a dittography of the last letters 
of 76n. In 14 ds txavas 8) dpadtobyoomernv 
in the same sense of 67 seems very plausible. 
The Index Aristotelicus, it is true, gives only 
two examples of os 67 with a participle in 
Aristotle and of these one is conjectural 
(Poet. 16, 1455a 15), while the other (Eth. 
8, 15, 1163a 3) ought hardly to be given at 
all, since the 67 is there probably a particle 
of connection. But the construction is 
common enough elsewhere: see for instance 
Ast’s Lexicon Platonicum, s.v. as. Moreover 
the ironical 64 goes rather with ixav@s than 
with és. Aristotle does not use 67 simply 
to emphasise such a word as ixav@s (as 
Thucydides perhaps or Plato might) and 
therefore we must not take it in that sense. 
Madvig would read as ixavOs davopahiobynoo- 
pen. Cf. the correction of Aeschin. 3, 
155 zi wor av épet to ri wor avepet. But 
épadilev is the verb always used in the 
Politics. 

Ay is so frequent in Plato with the 
interrogative tés and zotos (Lex. Plat. s.v. 
57) that there can hardly be any gramma- 
tical objection to reading zovay 67 in 6, 
though some other emendation may perhaps 
be preferred. In 11] (where the av is after all 
very uncertain) and in 13 otrw yap 69 and 
zoh\ot yap 67 are very likely to be right, and 
we need not decide whether the 67 goes with 
the ydép or with otrw and wrodAoé. For ottw 
84 with no temporal sense cf. TLue. 2, 6, 4: 
for 64 with some part of zoAvs Thue. 5, 16, 
1: 5,50, 4: 5,63,2:and passim. Soin 3 ade 
5 would be admissible, but there and in 10 
(where dixatws 5) would hardly be Aeschinean) 
it is more likely that the tense of the verb 
should be altered. As far as I can judge at 
present, otdev 87 (or ovdeva dy) would not be 
admissible in 9 for Lysias. Though Thue. 
7,71, 7 writes fv re...ovdeuas 57...€A\doowv 
ékrdnéis and Plato Polit. 278 E ovkovy, 
Taira ci TaiTy TepuKev, ovdev by TANppeotpev 
dy éyo te Kai ov x.7.A., Lysias would hardly 
use 67 to strengthen odes. In 4 doynpov 
54 might I think stand, if anything is 
wanted: but perhaps some other emendation 
is at least as probable. In 7 several scholars 
have sanctioned otd’ ad ijée, and Cobet 
wished to write ov6é pa fe. Many times 
in the Republic Plato has od py with the 
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aorist subjunctive, and he would no doubt 
have used the subjunctive here. Ovd€ ad jée 
seems to me not quite so suitable as oide 31) 
gen: cf. Rep. 335 D Od yap Gepporntos, 
oipat, Pay wien, a\XAG TOD éevavtiov. Nat. 
Ode Enporyntos bypaivew, GAG Tod eévavtiov. 
Ilavy ye. Ode 3%) tod dyabod BrAdwrew, GAO 
Tov evavriov. Paivera. Aristotle too has 
many cases of ovde dy (Ind. Arist. s. vv. 
ovdée and 67). In 5 however, where ovd’ is 
not a conjunction, I should hesitate at 
present to read ode 47) étvodv, as I should on 
like grounds to read oid’ ézworiotv 6) in 
Plato Phaed. 61 C ot8 éxworiotv av wou Exdov 
civat weicerat (not included in the list above, 
because only one MS. and not the best adds 
av). Schanz simply drops dy in 5, but 
perhaps that is hardly satisfactory. Finally 
in 8 67 is already read by Schanz, though ad 
seems equally suitable, and in 18 rayi dy 
was proposed by Cobet and is now commonly 
adopted. As far as I know, neither scholar 
has suggested an extension of this to other 
cases of dy with the future, and the prin- 
ciple had occurred to me before I became 
acquainted with these two suggestions. 

If there seems any plausibility about this 
way of treating some of the passages com- 
prised in our list, we may proceed now to 
suggest two more possibilities. There are a 
certain number of similar passages in which 
av is given by one M8. or more, but in which 
the weight of MS. evidence is decidedly 
against 1t. The occurrence of dy at all is of 
course a phenomenon that needs explanation, 
though the ignorance of a copyist may often 
be explanation enough. In some cases the 
av, as a corruption of something else, may 
be in a way genuine, and have been in a way 
wrongly omitted by copyists who knew the 
construction to be a solecism.! In the 
following passages of Xenophon, for instance, 
there is some MS. authority for dy with the 
future, though I am not in a position to say 
exactly how much. Dr. Holden does not 
even notice it in any of the passages. Xen. 
Cyrop. 4,5, 49 kav pev doxopev OdeXdetv wi€ov 
éx’ aitav cvvaywvidomevor, ottw mpobupias 
ovdey (av) eAXNetowev: 6, 1, 45 e& oid’ dre 
aopevos (av) mpos avdpa otos od et drradday etn 
(dradNaynoetar): 7, 5, 21 bray’ dé Kal ato- 
Govrat jpas: évdov ov TAS, moAv (av) ere padXov 7 
viv GXpEtor ExovTal bro Tov exreTARXOar. Ay 
would be possible in the first of these 
passages, natural in the second, and even 
probable in the third. 

Again in some of the passages referred to 

1 Such too may have been the history of Plat. 


Symp. 199 A and 221 E, cited above as having been 
corrected by Cobet. 
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at starting and set aside on the ground of 
their being so easily corrected by the change 
of a letter or two in the verb the hypothesis 
of an original 67 cannot now be altogether 
excluded. For instance in Dinarch. 1. 109 
TOAD yap av dukaorepov eAenorete TV Xwpav We 
see that it is as plausible to read zodd yap 
6b Sixatdrepov eAenoere Or Todd yap av 
dixarorepov eAejoaite. In Xen. Anab. 2, 3, 
18 oipar yap dy ovK axapioTws por efew is as 
plausible as oipar yap av ovk dxapioTws pou 
éxew. Thue. 1, 140, 9 might run cadés 37 
xataotnoere. If in Thuc. 2, 80,1 we are 
inclined to read padiws 81)...kparicovor, we can 
hardly avoid asking ourselves whether in 
§ 12 of the same chapter vopiCovres, i ravrny 
mpwTnv AdBouv, fadios av odior radda 
mporxwpyoev Should not also be altered to 
fadiws dy and not to zpooxwpjoa. So the 
same words might undergo the same correc- 
tion in 8, 25, 5 and peéeyorov ay opedynoey in 
5, 82, 5 become péyiorov 67. But in these 
three passages the verb is an apodosis to a 
protasis in the optative (e.g. <i radtyy rpaérnv 
AdBovev), and therefore dy with the aorist is 
more regular than the future, though the 
future would not be illegitimate. Ay there- 
fore is distinetly less probable. 

Travelling beyond the limits of Attic 
Greek, I will suggest that in Theoer. (2) 27, 
35 wazpt d€ ynpadew tiva Kev, Tiva pdOov evil ; 
an original tiva 67 was altered to tiva dv and 
this for metrical reasons to tiva kev. Fritzsche 
follows Ahrens in reading tiva pav. 

In support of the theory now stated I will 
go on to indicate a few more passages of a 
quite different kind, where there is no 
question of dy with a future, but in which it 
seems to me that the av of the MSS. repre- 
sents an original 67. Three of them shall be 
taken from the Lepublic, in the MSS. of 
which some cases of both av for 64 and 8y for 
av have been already supposed by critics to 
exist. See Baiter’s note on 439 B, and on 
other cases in Plato see Schanz (Vovae Com- 
mentationes Platonicae §14). But the 
iparacee I have to suggest are new. (1) 

2D Oier av ovv aTTOVv TL d-yabov Caypacov 
eivat os av ypayas Trapaderyj.a. oiov (otos with 
Steph. ?) av ein 6 xaAtoros dvOpwros Kat rdvra 
eis TO ypdppa. ikavds drodods py exn arodeiEar 
@s Kat duvatoy yevéoGat Tovodtrov avdpa ; If over 
av...<tvar were right, it would need to be fol- 
lowed by os pa €xor, not by 6s av py €yy. 
Read ote 8) ov. The lew. Plat. will prove 
67) ovv to be a common combination in Plato. 
(2) 516 C rypat d€ Kai erator et twes adrois 
, Ooxeis Gv adtov éribupyrikas 
aitav €xew Kat LyArodtv tovs zap’ 
TYLWILEVOUS TE Kal 
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“‘Opjpov av rerovOevar Kat opddpa Bovd\cobar 
érdpoupov édvta Onrevéev GAAW avdpt Tap 
Gxdjpo Kat Stiodv av mwerovOevar paddov 7) 
exeva Te dokdlew Kal exetvws Gyv; A little 
thought will show that, if the second av 
wemovOevac were parallel in construction to 
the first, it would probably be dv rdcyew or av 
wafeiv. In any case, the double av rerovGevar is 
very awkward. The truth is that the second 
merovéévat is governed not by doxets but by 
BotrecGar and means ‘he would feel what 
Homer describes, and wish to serve...and to 
be in any possible condition rather than’ &e. 
Read kal ériodv 6) werovGeva. The 67 half 
goes with xai, half strengthens 6z7.0dv, as in 
Thue. 6, 18, 2 Kat jets Kal door 67 aAXou 
jpéav. (3) 621 Brat ottws, & TAavKor, prdos 
oO Kal odk drwXcTO, Kal yas dv cdcerev av 
redipeba aitG, Kal tov THS AjOns ToTapov & 
SiaBnoopeba Kal tiv Yoxnv ov piavOnoopeba, 
GAAd «7A. Read kat quads 37 cdoe. Kat—dy 
gives here just the emphasis of addition 
which is needed and which the MS. reading 
fails to give. Moreover the future is called 
for, not only by av webopeba, but still more 
by the four future tenses following and 
parallel with it. Finally it may be more 
than an accident that dv coce is actually 
read here by two MSS.: see Stallbaum’s 
critical note. If my conjecture is right, it 
gives us a valuable instance of a future 
wrongly corrected to an aorist optative for 
grammar’s sake: for the corruption must 
have been 01) odace—av cvce—av coceev. 
Goodwin (Moods and Tenses, 2nd edition, 
§ 368) cites some passages to show that ‘a 
potential optative with ay can follow py 
after a verb expressing fear or anxiety, after 
both primary and secondary tenses.’ I give 
them here at somewhat greater length. 
Soph. Zrach. 630 ri ont av ado y évverrots 5 
ddborxa yap pa Tpe A€yous av Tov wdGov Tov 
é& éuod, amply cidevar Taxeibev ci rofovpeba. 
Thue. 2, 93, 2 ovre zpocdoxia ovdepnia (Hv) py 
av Tore ol ToAELOL CLatwaiws oUTwWs eriTAECVTELAV, 
érei x.t.A. Lysias 13, 51 ob yap dyrov, et te 
Kaxov Tov dnpov Tov “AOnvatwv cipyacavTo, ot 
TpuaKxovTa, dediores py Katavbein av 6 dros, 
TYLWpOLVTES UTep TOU O1jL0V av adbTods ameKTELvaY, 
GAN oipat roAY totvavtiov rovrov.| ‘KaTadvoein 
Bekkerus: libri cataAvfe(noav: Marklandus 
voluerat xatadvOetn av, Baiter and Sauppe, 
who read xaraAvfety without av, as does 
Cobet.] Xen. Anab. 6. 1. 28 «t otv ratra dpav 
ey) Soxotnv Grou Suvatuny evtadl’ axvpov move 
TO exetvav a&lupa, exeivo évvow py) Nav ay TaXd 
codpoviabeinv. To these may be added a 
fifth passage, quoted by Jebb in his note on 
Soph. Zach. 630: Xen. Vect. 4, 41 ei dé wes 
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KaTackevy, eb TOAEMos eyepOein, Evvonotdtw ott 
«.t-. In these five passages a distinction may 
be drawn. In the two last the optative with 
dy is clearly an apodosis to a fully expressed 
protasis with «i, nor is it easy to see how the 
meaning could have been expressed otherwise 
than by an optative with av, since neither the 
subjunctive nor the optative without ay 
would be suitable. “Av therefore should not 
be suspected in these passages: it is only a 
rare usage, suitable to a meaning that has 
rarely to be expressed, and parallel to such 
another rare usage as we find, for instance, 
in cizep GMAW Tw avOpdrov TeHolyny av, Kat 
cot reiGoua, Plat. Prot. 329 B (Goodwin 
§ 409), where dy is perfectly legitimate. But 
in Thue. 2, 93, 2 there is no protasis ex- 
pressed or implied and ay émim\evoeav could 
mean nothing that the optative by itself 
would not convey. Now pa 6) after verbs 
of fearing is a known expression. Cf. 
Thue. 7, 86, 4 Seicavres...uy xpyuace dy 
me(oas Twvas...aroopa: Plat. Prot. 320 A 
edids repli airod pi Siapbapy 97 or 
"AN Biadov: Hom. Od. 5, 300 deidw py dn 
mdvra bex vnepréa eixev: Theocr. (1) 27, 21 
Seyativw py dy oe KaxwTépw dvepr dor. 
Probably therefore 7 67 should be read here 
instead of px dv. In the passages of Lysias 
also pi) Karahubetn 89 6 SHos would be ex- 
tremely suitable in a half ironical sense, 
while the dy seems as unmeaning (for there is 
no protasis) and impossible as in Thucydides. 
Avy may have been turned to dv and then ay 
to cay to get rid of thesolecism. Prof. Jebb 
defends py) zpo Aé€yots av in Sophocles, as he 
does all the other examples, and supposes 
some sort of implied protasis. Possibly too 
the optative with dv in the line before might 
exercise some influence. But it is certain 
that pa A€yys would express the meaning 
perfectly, and that, if un mpwo A€yys Oy had 
got altered to uy zp Aeyys av, Aéyns would 
soon have become Xéyos. This passage 
however, as involving a change in the verb 
as well as in the particle, I should prefer now 
to leave doubtful. 

Two more passages may be cited in con- 
clusion in which there would be some plau- 
sibility in the change. Thue. 2, 102, 6 Kat 
ddxer adro ixavy dv KexOoOar Siaita TO THpaTe 
ad’ o0 Krelvas THY pyTépa ovK GALyov xXpovov 
éz\avato. “Av can hardly be pronounced 
impossible here, for Alemaeon could say to 
himself txavy Keywowevn ay ein, ‘enough soil 
must have been deposited’: but ixavi 8% 
seems very likely. Herod. 2, 135 peyd\a 
exrioato xpypata ws av etvat Podarw (“Podwre 
or “Poddémios some edd.) arap otk ws ye és 
mupapida roavTyv eéixecba. Herodotus has 
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many examples of és with civa: and other 
infinitives, but never with an dv, nor does av 
seem to have any meaning. I cannot find 
any instance of os dy either with such an 
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infinitive, but it seems perfectly natural 
here, and Herodotus may very weil have 
written as 37) evar “Poddzw. 

Herzert RIcHarps. 





SUPERLATIVES. 


In Asin. 241 pértitorum simillumae sunt 
idnuae lenéniae the superlative simillumae 
is generally supposed to have the second 
syllable short, though elsewhere (Asin. 215, 
Bacch. 913, Cist. 81) it shows the usual 
scansion. We seem to have an analogous 
variation of quantity in the word satellites, 
which occurs only twice in Plautus, once 
with long second syllable, 


Mil. 78 age, edmus ergo. Séquimini satéllites, 
once with short, 


Trin. 833 distrdxissent disqué tulissent satell- 
ites tui me miseriim foede. 


Some have taken this to imply that the 
double consonant // did not always lengthen 
by position a preceding vowel in the verse 
of Plautus, and in the pronunciation of his 
time. And they have quoted as a further 
proof the apparent use of ile (usually @le) 
in lines like 


Bacch. 950 doli égo deprensus sunv: tlle mendi- 
cans paéne inventus interit. 

Mil. 713 ille miserrumiim se retur, minumum 
qui misit mihi. 


This theory however of 7/e has been dis- 
proved by Dr. Skutsch in the first part of 
his Studies in Latin Grammar and Prosody 
(Leipzig 1892), where he shows that in such 
lines ile before a consonant was pronounced 
and scanned i//(e); just as nempe before a 
consonant was pronounced and scanned by 
Plautus nemp(e) or as proinde, deinde become 
in a similar position proin, dein. What the 
variation of quantity in satellites must imply 
is that the word in ordinary pronunciation 
was accented on the first syllable, being 
probably a loanword from some language 
where the word had this accentuation (Etrus- 
can zatla@!). That is what is imphed by 
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the variation of quantity in Philippus, whiel 
has the second syllable long in Awl. 704, 


ego sum ille rex Philippus. o lepidtim diem, 


short in Pers. 339, 


‘ mirtim quin regis Philippi causa aut Attali. 


The Greek accentuation @iAurzos was re- 
tained in Latin, and tended to weaken the 
syllable immediately following the accent.1 
In the same way, if we accept simillumus, 
we must suppose that in the pronunciation 
of Plautus’ time the word had the accent on 
the first syllable. Such a supposition could, 
it seems to me, be defended on two grounds 
only: either (1) that all superlatives might 
be accented on the fourth last syllable, or 
(2) that there was some special reason for 
this accentuation in the case of similis. 
The first defence breaks down when we 
examine the metrical treatment of superla- 
tives in Plautus, for they show invariably 
the metrical ictus on the antepenultimate 
syllable, and the quantity of that syllable 
long (e.g. misérruma Amph. 590: potissu- 
mum Trin. 476: facilluomum Trin. 630). 1 
do not suppose that any one will be inclined 
to defend the ridiculésisswmés of the MSS. 
in Stich. 389, a manifest corruption of rédicu- 
lissimés, the form which occurs a few lines 
above, in v. 382; nor is it likely that the 
Palatine MSS. are correct in perditissumus 
Aul. 723 (where Klotz would read pessumus). 
The pétissimum of BCEP in Terence Andr. 


1 The abnormal scansion of volwptas in the phrase 
wolitptas mea Mil. 1345 ete. and of molestus in 
moléstae sunt Mil. 69 is due to the accentuation 
produced by the enclitics mea, sunt, namely voluptas 
mea, molestaé sunt, as I have explained in a former 
article in the Classical Review (Oct.—Nov. 1891). 
The views expressed in that article, I am glad to see, 
coincide to a great extent with those of the new 
Studies in Latin Grammar and Prosody of Dr. 
Skutsch. But simil/wmae sunt will not admit of a 
like explanation, for the accentuation simillwmaé sunt 
would not affect the quantity of the second syllable. 
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962 is rightly changed by editors to potiss¢- 
mum ; and the misérrimwm of the Nouius 
MSS. in a line of Lucilius (xxvii. 40 M., ap. 
Non. 74 M.), 


drdum, miserrimum, dtque infelix lignum 
sabuctim vocant, 


should probably be miserulum (see Lucian 
Miiller, de re metriea p. 353).1 

The evidence then for a supposed accentua- 
tion of all superlatives, or even of all super- 
latives with the fourth last syllable short, 
on the fourth last syllable is too weak to 
win credence in face of the strong array of 
contrary instances. This disposes of one 
possible defence of simillumus. What of 
the other? Can we imagine any reason 
why this superlative should have been 
accented differently from the rest? I can 
only think of two. One, that as purime 
(with the suffix -mo added to the Positive 
stem) existed beside puriss*me in Old Latin, 
so a *simili-mus may have existed beside 
simullumus. The other, that the analogy of 
similior, similibus, similiwm, which in the 
verse of Plautus and in the pronunciation 
of his time seem, like all words of the 
metrical form [J CY, to have had the accent 
on the first syllable,? might conceivably 
have caused a _ like accentuation of 
stmillumus. Both suppositions are un- 
likely. in themselves, and would require 
to be strongly supported by parallel in- 
stances. These are however not forthcoming. 
We have no instance of factllumus, though 
we have facilior, facilibus, facilium, like 


1 There is no need to scan misérrumus in Plant. 
Mil. 713 ille miserrwmém se retur ete., fcr, as we 
have seen, the true scansion is él(le) misérrwmim 
(cf. Capt. 463). It must be confessed that the accep- 
tance of this form would remove at a stroke the 
difficulties of that troublesome line Pers. 779 solés 
ego omnibus antideo facile, hominim miserrwmus ut 
vivam (MSS. mits. hom.). 

2 See my article in the Philologus of this year. 
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similior, similibus, similium, and those that 
can be adduced of misérrumus are too weak 
to appeal to. 

Simillumus then is not supported by the 
evidence at our disposal, and must be re- 
moved from the line of the Asinariw quoted 
at the beginning of this article. It may be 
that the first word of the line portitorwm is 
a corruption of portorum, the (Plautine) Gen. 
Pl. of portus, or a gloss on it as 
rusticus is generally admitted to have 
displaced the genuine ru//us in Most. 40 
germana inluvies, rusticus, hircus, hdra suis. 
I should like however to suggest an alter- 
native explanation which, though not abso- 
lutely satisfactory, seems to me as likely 
to be right as any that has yet been 
suggested. The noun derived from portitor 
is portorium, ‘the tax paid to the portitor.’ 
In this word the accentuation of the ante- 
penultimate syllable has caused syncope of 
the preceding vowel, portoriwm for *port(7)- 
torium. The same thing happens in /rigdaria 
(Lucil. viii. 12) for *frig(i)daria beside 
Trigidus, audére for *av(i)dere, ardere for 
*ar(i)dere beside avidus, aridus (for which 
Lucilius in the line quoted above uses the 
syncopated fo1mardus),andin otherinstances, 
the most recent discussion of which will be 
found in § 4 of the Studies in Latin Gram- 
mar. May we not suppose that the oblique 
cases of portitor were pronounced in colloquial 
Latin port()toris, port(i)tort, ete., and that 
the true scansion of this line is 
port(i)torum simillumae sunt idnuae lenéniae ? 
The oblique cases of aevitas (xii. Tab.) 
would similarly be ae(v7)tatis ete. with the 
same syncope of the syllable v7 that is found 
in the derivative aeternus. Here the syn- 
copated form became the classical form for 
nominative and oblique cases alike, aetas, 
aetatis, while with portitor the unsyncopated 
form finally asserted itself, portitor, por- 
titoris. : 


W. M. Linpsay. 





PLATTS ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


The Odyssey of Homer, edited by ArruurR 
Puart, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Cambridge, at the 
University Press. 1892. 4s, 6d. 


Tue efforts that have been made of late 
years to determine the original form of tlhe 
language of Homer have already led to the 


publication of new texts of the poems. 
Among these the book before us will be 
welcomed as the first English attempt made 
since the subject entered upon the scientific 
stage of treatment. Mr. Platt begins by 
defending the planof his book. It has been ob- 
jected by Mr. Leaf that no complete text of the 
kind is possible, because our means of know- 
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ledge only enable us to recover the original 
form in certain cases : in all other cases we can- 
not tell whether we have the true Homeric 
word or not. Mr. Platt replies that half a loaf 
is better than no bread. The metaphor is not 
perfectly just: for a partially restored 
Homer would rather resemble a loaf which 
is unbaked on one side. But the question 
really depends upon the use to which we 
propose to put the restored text when made. 
Mr. Platt has brought together a great 
number of emendations, certain or probable, 
made by previous scholars, adding his own 
quota, and he has arranged them in an 
eminently convenient form. No student of 
Homer can wish this work undone. The 
doubt begins when we ask whether the new 
text is to supersede the old one for all pur- 
poses—whether, in short, it is to be used in 
schools. And this is not a purely scientific 
question, Mr. Platt appeals to our practice 
in the case of other authors, such as 
Aeschylus. But it is one thing to emend 
isolated errors of copyists, and quite another 
to restore a lost stage of the language. In 
the one case we correct the unsound places 
on the basis of a text which is generally 
sound. In the other case we do not know, 
even approximately, how much is sound. As 
Mr. Leaf says, ‘here and there we have 
made a certain correction, but those of which 
we know nothing may be infinite’ (//iad 
xiii.). Now for practical purposes surely the 
first requisite is that a text should be formed 
upon principles which admit of being applied 
more or less completely. And this can only 
be when it represents a fairly attainable 
ideal—the Homer of Aristarchus, or the 
Homer of the fifth century B.c. A text 
which shows how far we have got on the way 
to the Homer of (let us say) the ninth cen- 
tury B.c. may be desirable as a possession, 
but does not satisfy this primary require- 
ment. 

After this preliminary discussion Mr. 
Platt goes on to state briefly the general 
rules on which his text is based. The 
digamma is restored where the metre admits 
it, but no violent changes are made, Mr. 
Platt holding that the sound was dying out 
in the time of the Odyssey. Contractions 
are generally resolved, and assimilated vowels 
such as we have in dpow, épaav, are restored 
to their primitive uncontracted state (opdao, 
épaev). The long dative forms in -o.t, 
-nou are given where it is possible. The 
aorist infinitives of the type of idee become 
idéev, &e. We find jos and rijos for éws and 
réws, akeéws for akelws, kpedwy for Kpedy, 
omécos for ometovs, and so on. Most of the 
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changes made may now be regarded as 
warranted either by metrical facts or by the 
phonetic history of the language. But much 
remains to be said not only on points of 
detail but on the principles to be followed. 
Let us take first the resolution of con- 
tracted vowels—a category which includes 
the greater part of the changes made in 
modern texts of Homer. We may assume 
that there was a constant tendency to sub- 
stitute the contracted forms of later Greek 
for the open vowels of the Homeric dialect : 
and the metre admitted the change whenever, 
as in most cases, it was only the change from 
a dactyl to a spondee. But how far may we 
go in this direction? What sort of evidence 
justifies us in resolving a long vowel or 
diphthong into its original vowels? Mr. 
Platt seems to have been chiefly guided by 
rhythmical considerations. He observes, for 
instance, that before the so-called Bucolie 
division of the hexameter Homer decidedly 
prefers a dactyl. That is to say (e.g.) the 
metrical form zoAvrpozov | ds pada roAAa 
is preferred to Kalu | dta Oedwv. He infers 
that when he can restore the former rhythm 
by resolving a contraction, he ought to do 
so. Accordingly we find him reading 
mpoonvoae (for rpoonvda) Maddus’AOnvn, rap 
"Too (for "IXov) Meppepidao, and so on. The 
argument is that, since in each case the poet 
had two forms equally open to him— 
mpoonvoae and mpoonvoa, Ihoo and IXov, &e.— 
he must have chosen the form which gave 
the more usual and pleasing rhythm. But 
in many cases the assumption that the two 
forms were equally admissible is unproved. 
The form zpoonvdae cannot be shown to have 
existed in Homer. Indeed in Fick’s opinion 
mpoonvoa, which he writes zpocavéa, is from 
an Aeolic verb avdapu, and the long a there- 
fore is not a product of contraction at all. 
However this may be, there is no doubt that 
in Homer the metre points to -@ and not 
ae. The case of the genitive in -oo is some- 
what better, since there are several clear 
examples in Homer. But Mr. Platt seems 
to me to overlook a very important con- 
sideration, viz. the bearing on Homeric 
poetical language of the living dialect of 
Homer’s time. When the phrase érea 
mTEepoevTa Tpoonvoa Was coined, it is pretty 
certain that the contraction of -ae to -a was 
established in ordinary usage. There is 
therefore a strong presumption in its favour, 
unless the poet had a reason for employing 
another form. Similarly, of the three forms 
or stages of the genitive, in -ov0, -00, -ov, the 
last is evidently the stage which had been 
reached by the contemporary dialect—the 
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genitives in -ovo and -oo being archaisms, and 
only retained through the force of poetical 
tradition. Under such circumstances there 
is surely a considerable presumption in 
favour of -ov. It is otherwise when we 
have a line ending with @nBaiov Teipeciao. 
This rhythm, so common in the Latin hexa- 
meter, is very rare in Greek, and the reading 
@nfaioo is probable enough. 

There are however contractions which 
occur so rarely that we may doubt whether 
they had any place in the original language 
of Homer. We may take as an example 
the combination eo, which is occasionally con- 
tracted to ev, and occasionally scanned by 
synizesis as a monosyllable (co), but much 
more commonly forms two distinct syllables. 
Here we cannot suppose that a monosyllabic 
pronunciation (whether to be expressed by 
eo or ev) had been established in the spoken 
language. Both the metrical facts and the 
subsequent history of the Ionic dialect are 
decisive against such a supposition. We are 
therefore clearly bound to write ¢o for ev 
wherever the verse admits this change. 
There is then a further question, which Mr. 
Platt does not seem to have gone into, 
whether in the places which still require a 
monosyllabic pronunciation we are to write 
eoorev. Insucha matter no importance 
can be ascribed to the MSS., and if we write 
éyeyéverv, Onetvto, daredvto, &e., we ought 
also to have xaAevy (8,550), fopevy (24, 417). 
If however we are satisfied that the con- 
traction of co into ev was a change which 
had not been made in Homer’s time, it 
follows that ev for eo ought to be banished 
from the text. It is still possible to allow 
that eo was occasionally monosyllabic, that 
is to say, that without producing a true 
diphthong the two sounds could be slurred 
together sufficiently to form one syllable for 
the verse. On this view the monosyllabic 
eo is the result, not of a phonetic process, 
but only of a metrical /icence, and is of the 
same nature therefore as the lengthening 
of a in aOdvaros, or the monosyllabic scanning 
of -j in Aiyurriy. Accordingly it is chiefly 
found in words which could not otherwise 
come into the hexameter, as Padeopat, 
TWAEO[LEVOS, An€ovro, aveppirreov. For eyeyavevv 
we may always write éyéywvov : and perhaps 
daredvro should be written édaréovro. This 
treatment of co will have the further 
advantage of being parallel to the existing 
practice with regard to ew, eo, ea, ey, which 
continued to be written in the open form in 
later Ionic, though contracted in Attic. So 
for Geovdyswe should surely write, not Geod Fis, 
but Geos Fens (-eNs). The ace. Geodféa is like 
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vp\éa.. 
-Gpev.) 

Coming to matters of more detail, we 
may observe that the arguments against 
mpoonvoae apply, though with rather less 
force, against édoppderar (1, 275), émurod- 
paérw (1, 353), veweroderac (4, 158), and 
similar forms. In these cases the contracted 
form is Homeric, the uncontracted form is 
not proved to be so. Here I would remark 
that xouarac (4, 403) with the a in arsis, 
cannot be changed into xomder’, or pyarar 
(16, 77, 19, 529) into pyaer’. The long a in 
verbs of this class is only found in forms 
which could not otherwise come into the 
verse (jzva0mevos, yBaovta, rewawy, pvaccOar, 
&e.). In the case of pvarar there is the 
further objection that it is subjunctive (see 
16, 77). Is it an accident that these emen- 
dations do not appear in the Index? What 
has been said of verbs in -aw is to a great 
extent true also of those in -ew, in which 
the preference for open forms ce, eeu is 
generally confined to disyllabie verbs, such 
as tpéw, Céw, véouar, ke. Mr. Platt makes a 
curious exception to his usual practice by 
not admitting resolution in the case of the 
pluperfect ; revxer (5, 63), reOyrer (5, 69), 
épaper (5, 294), &e. The case for resolution 
is at least as strong as in the imperfect of 
verbs in -ew. 

Among the genitives in -ov Mr. Platt 
counts the adverb avtrod ‘ there,’ ‘in the same 
place,’ and accordingly sometimes writes 
aitoo. Whatever may be thought of other 
instances, this change can hardly be defen- 
ded. The adverb aivod must rank with 
TnA0od, tov, and doubtless also with ov, rod, 
drov. None of these show any alternative 
form in -o.o, and the intermediate -oo is still 
less probable. If they are originally geni- 
tives, the exception is interesting as a 
confirmation of the archaic character of -ouo, 
-oo. They were no longer felt as genitives, 
and consequently the poetical usage which 
retained -o1o and -oo did not extend to them. 
It is perhaps also characteristic of the 
archaic -o1o that the o is always in arsis, at 
least in our texts. Mr. Platt has introduced 
some exceptions (3, 123 Ketvou éxyovos, 4,718 
GAN’ ap’ éx ovdot’ ite, and similarly in 
17, 115, 19, 272). Itis not clear why he 
writes Eeivor’ épéecOar (1, 405) and azorxo- 
pevou €peoito (3, 77), since he leaves -ov 
before hiatus in many similar places. 

Among Mr. Platt’s resolutions the most 
untenable is that of the e« in the feminine 
of adjectives in -vs: viz.—etpely (1, 62), 
@xelas, d£eias, Ondcias, Ke. For what are the 
facts? ‘The « of evpeto occurs in thesis, so 


In 8,100 write zeipnféwpe (for 
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that resolution is metrically possib/e, in eight 
places of the Odyssey : it occurs in arsis, and 
therefore must be monosyllabic, in seven 
places. In 7cia, Bapeta, Babeta, Avyeta it is 
always monosyllabic. Mr, Platt may per- 
haps have adopted the scanning -ei- on the 
ground that the original form of the 
feminine ending is -efia, and that vowels 
separated by F are not usually contracted. 
But this does not meet the fact that con- 
traction here predominates. And the argu- 
ment is a fallacious one. Whatever may 
be the histary of the feminine ending, it is 
clear that in Greek we must begin with a 
suffix 1a (or yq), not -ii: just as we derive 
the -o1o of the genitive from -oaio (-asya), 
not -ogio or -oia. It is a confirmation of 
this yiew that we find the form dxéa in 
Homer ; for it is not likely that the language 
would possess three such successive stages 
as @kéia, dkeig and @kéa at the same time. 
The case is not so clear with « in “Apyetgs, 
‘Eppctas, dpveids and the like. The resolved 
form is excluded by a few instances only, 
such as ddveidrepos, teAevotatos. On the 
other hand it should be noticed in the dis- 
cussion of these forms that a molossus 
rarely comes into the hexameter with the 
middle syllable in arsis, and consequently 
the metre generally allows it to be resolved. 
The diaeresis of ec in kAeitds is much less 
probable than the resolution into k\eerds, 
especially if «Aeéw is right instead of xXetw. 
Similarly read dxadappeérns (not -etrys). 
The diaeresis in the dative of neuters in -os 
is well established, but ought not to be 
extended to nouns in -ts, gen. -tos. The fact 
that the appearance of -e of the dative in 
arsis (and therefore monosyllabic) is almost 
confined in our texts to such words as zoAe, 
Toe, Kove, UBpe is the best proof that we 
ought to write wodr, &e. So wort (8. 569), 
not woAv, xove (11. 191), pyre (13, 299), 
not pytu, and perhaps ay (23, 94). It is 
not even certain that the -< of these words 
is the result of contraction of -%, as it 
may represent a primitive instrumental 
ending. (Brugmann, Grundriss, ii. § 278.) 
Coming to the combination or, we must 
take exception to ravroios. The suflix is of 
the same nature as in otos, dAXotos, &e., in 
which Mr. Platt does not suppose diaeresis. 
The case of aiddios, Holos, &e., is parallel to 
that of adveios, &e., already noticed. A 
new form, oidy with long 7, is introduced by 
Mr. Platt as genitive plural of ois, and 
appears in seven places. The emendations 
by which this is effected are not always 
quite easy: see especially 12, 229 (xév cidv 
for wav péy’ oidv), 20, 142 (xwer’ didy for 
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kweow oidv). But the form itself is quite 
anomalous, and the ordinary oiéy fairly 
satisfactory. The older 6f1-éy passed into 
oi-Ov in the way already explained in the 
case of -eta for -efta. In any case oidy is 
not more difficult than the gen. sing. oids, 
which Mr. Platt does not get rid of. The 
further step answering to @«éa for oxeta is 
exemplified in the dative plural deoou for 
ai-eaou (7.€. or-eror). It should be observed 
that the accent of the supposed diév is 
certainly wrong : just as on the other hand 
the accent of oiév shows that it is a disyl- 
lable. But as Mr. Platt prints dtwy (¢) in 20, 
3, the accent of diay is perhaps an oversight. 

For deédu Mr. Platt substitutes 6€dfia, a 
form that cannot be explained by phonetic 
laws, but may have been arrived at through 
the analogy of the plural dé6Fi-yer, &e., much 
as yéyaa was invented by grammarians to 
account for yéyayev. On the other hand 
deidw represents the true perfect d¢dFoua, 
becoming dé6foa, -w as -o10 becomes -oo, -ov. 
Hence it is a question whether 5é)foa is not 
the Homeric form. 

For 706, 746. Mr. Platt writes 7oofev, 
jooft. It is difficult to judge of these forms 
in the ahsence of other adyerbs of the kind 
from stem in-o. Surely it is more probable 
that the w comes from the nominative. In 
any case it cannot be directly obtained from 
oo. The Attic éwHer, if not an independent 
creation, is in favour of 7d6ev. 

Another doubtful resolution is that of az 
in the oblique cases of zais. The nomina- 
tive dis is certain enough, but the metrical 
evidence is against zaidos, &e., and the accent 
of raidds, ratdd, raat (though raidwv is on 
the other side) proves the high antiquity of 
the a. Pending the solution of the etymo- 
logical difficulty it will be best to be guided 
by the metrical facts. 

The restoration of the digamma in ow 
(vex) violates a rule which was laid down 
long ago by Leo Meyer (X.Z. xxiii.), viz. that 
F disappears in Homer before the sounds o 
(except in az) and w. The discovery (for 
such it was) has not received the attention 
which it deserved. On the other hand Mr. 
Platt does not write the f in id¢:, though he 
gives Fis and Fidua. For the possessive 6s 
and éds he writes “fds and éfos. In the 
latter of these forms the smooth breathing 
is incorrect, since the word originally had 
initial o : pre-Hellenie (or proto-Hellenic) 
oefos being related to Latin suus as teFos to 
tuus. 

In the phrase dpruac dvnpetwavto Mr. 
Platt writes dpéruiat, apparently after Fick. 
But Fick also changed the second word into 
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avapéWavro, pointing out that the meaning 
required is ‘carried away,’ and this cannot 
be extracted from dvypeiavro, but is ob- 
tuined at once if we suppose a stem dpez-, 
akin to dpr- and Latin rapio. It was as a 
consequence of this emendation that he 
wrote apézuia, in order to bring out the 
original play of language,—‘the snatchers 
snatched away.’ It is a question whether 
this further step was justified, since the form 
dp7ua stands to the supposed dpez- as apyua 
to dpey- in épéyw, &ce. But with the reten- 
tion of aynpetiavro it loses all point. 

More serious objection may be taken to 
some of the new forms introduced. Nauck’s 
xyoerat for xetoerar (18, 17) cannot come 
trom xad (in éxadov, yavddvw). The root is 
xevo-; ep. pre-hendo. Cauer’s eAvivto 
(18, 238) is not admissible as the 3 plural 
of an optative. If the diphthong w is 
allowed we may read \eAviro (the subject is 
yvia): but -vwro is as little Homeric as 
-owro and -awro. So in 20, 383 Bekker’s 
a\gfow is very improbable, no Homeric 
word ending in -ow. In 9, 283 Menrad’s 
vniv is an equally bold experiment in 
phonetics. In 16, 79 écowu for eoow pev 
(an emendation not noticed in the Index) is 
indefensible. The ending -wyu is confined to 
the subjunctive of thematic tenses. In 9, 
239, 338 a new adverb évrofer is taken from 
Rumpf. In 4, 692 Christ’s ¢iArefy is ad- 
mitted as the subj. of ¢Aew, the MSS. 
having ¢Aoty. The theory of subjunctives 
in -1w, -ins, &e. (Rh. Mus. xxxvi.) bas not been 
accepted by scholars, and the optative makes 
sufliciently good sense. The change from 
the subjunctive éxfucpyau is not ‘without 
point. 

Turning to emendations which do not 
depend upon questions of morphology, we 
may nolice in 5,391 7 de for 76e. The force 
of the article is not obvious, and I cannot 
think that 9 d6€ yaAnvy éxdero vyveuty is a 
good piece of Homeric Greek. In 8, 285 oid 
ddaorkomupy cixe seems a happy and expres- 
sive phrase, upon which dAads cxogupy is not 
an improvement. It is not obvious why 
Nauck prefers ofrov te érarcdpel’ (9, 87, 10, 
58) to airow 7 exacodpef. If a hiatus ia 
the object, it is more easily attained by 
omitting the re. In 13, 173 the change 
of dydcacGa to dydceoGa is one of a series 
proposed by Cobet (and somewhat earlier by 
Madvig). Most of them are justified, but 
in this place the aorist gives the best sense. 
What was said was ‘Poseidon is angered 
(j7yacoaro) because you are senders of men,’ 
not ‘ will be angered if youare.’ In 10, 39 
Grew Te wOAW Kal yatav tkyrar the reference 
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is general, not to a future event and te is 
therefore better than xe which Mr. Platt 
substitutes. In 10, 425 érpivecGe enol apa 
mavres Exnode ‘ bestir yourselves all that you 
follow me’ is obtained by Mr. Platt by 
combining the two readings érpivecfe épol... 
éxecbar and dzpiveoO iva por...ergobe. In- 
genious as this is, it is against Homeric 
usage, which only allows clauses to be 
connected in this paratactic way when the 
second has a good construction as an inde- 
pendent sentence. As éryqGe cannot he 
used as an imperative in an affirmative 
sentence, we must either insert iva or read 
éreqGar. In 19, 316 Ee(vous aidotouvs aqromep- 
wepev ioe déxecbac the substitution of 
aidotws seems fanciful. Would it mean ‘in 
the manner due to one who is aidotos’ 4 In 
22, 374 ds Kaxoepyetns ctep yer pey apetvev 
Mr. Platt reads KaKoepyegins. The result is 
epigrammatic rather than poetical. More- 
oyer evepyegin is connected with evepyérns, 


whereas there is no xaxoepyerys. Compare 
also depyey. If Mr. Platt right in 
adopting airds éyav (for exwy) in 2 mi35! why 


not also in 4, 649% And why change vy. 
épurbar (9, 194, 10, 444) when we have to 
leave 1jas épvcGar in the text (14, 260, 
etc.) ! 

Among misprints or clerical errors may 
be mentioned :—1, 152 ra yep for 7a yap 7 
(ng foot-note) : 1, 325, 339 oc de (Mr. Platt 
does not follow the recent fashion of ac- 
centing these forms of the article): 8, 67 
(and elsewhere) Acyeay for Aryetayv: 8, 51 
BévOocbe: 8, 524 ofys for éFys: 10, 92 ai 
pev: 138, 407 at de: 11, 44 erdpoow: 13, 
280 foot-note évy for env: 15, 169 pnppnprée : 
16, 431 pyrde for prdear: 18, 176 jpaov for 
jpae’ (?): 23, 100 addy for addy. In 4, 372 
peGies, if itis a present, should be peftets. 
In 24, 7 zoréovta: should probably be zora- 


ovra. Is the form ma at the end of a 
line (5, 266) to be read ya or ja? The reso- 


lution of -ouv into -oo is neglected, contrary 
to ee Platt’s practice, in 11, 83, 492, 19, 
533, 22, 33, 4]. 

Mr. Platt occasionally writes of d¢ instead 
of otSé—a distinction which can hardly be 
carried out with any advantage. He also 
once or twice resolves yap into y’ ap’, as in 
9, 319 Kuxdwros y ap’ exetto peéya porahov 
mapa onxG. But here at least there is no 
emphasis to give meaning to Kixkdwzos ye. 
And if we write 6 y’ ap yépas éori we ought 
to write in 17, 172 os y’ dp fa, which is 
hardly possible. 

A valuable part of Mr. Platt’s book is 
the complete list of Bentley’s emendations 
on the Odyssey. Those which he made on 
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the Jliad were given in Heyne’s edition, 
but the others are now published for the 
tirst time. Since Bentley’s time the chief 
progress has been due to G. Curtius, Ahrens, 
Benfey, Leo Meyer, and the many younger 
men who have carried on the study of lan- 
guage with ever advancing method. Even 
such a scholar as Cobet, in excluding the so- 
called comparative philology from his view, 
has shown that he was cutting himself 
off from a source of knowledge essential to 
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his subject, and that this cannot be done 
with impunity. Mr. Platt has made 
valuable investigations in the field of 
Homer, but his resources are hardly equal 
to so great a matter as a new recension. 
Such a work should come as a result and 
summing up of many discussions. The 
recent editions seem to show that it is a 
work for which the real masters of the 
science are hardly prepared. 
D. B. Monro. 





A TRANSLATION OF THE JZJAD INTO MODERN GREEK. 


H Thidda: peradpacpevn aw tov AXe€. ILadX7. 
Mépos zpar0. A—Z. ’AOyjva. Turoypadeto tod 
>. K: BAdorov. London, D. Nutt. 1892. 5s. 


No one who is interested in the progress 
of modern Greek literature can have failed 
to note with satisfaction the decided re- 
action which is taking place in the attitude 
of the more serious men of letters towards 
their language. Though the patriotic 
Greeks make it a point of honour to laugh, 
such a work as Psychari’s To Tagidu Mov 
cannot fail in time to have its effect on the 
more thoughtful, and to teach them that 
they will only kill their national literature 
if they insist upon writing it in an artificial 
and bastard tongue of bad Xenophontean 
grammar forced into the mould of French 
idioms. Those who have revolted against 
this false idea have had throughout to 
struggle against one chief difficulty. They 
have not been able to point to a suflicient 
mass of living contemporary literature to 
prove their assertion that the vernacular is 
capable of being as artistically used as the 
sham ancient language. There have of 
course been, besides the klephtie ballads 
which should form the boast of Greek letters, 
the poems of Salomos and Valaoritis, of 
Christopoulos and a few others: but so long 
as these were isolated, the patriot passed 
them by with a shrug as regrettable 
eccentricities. The vernacular can only 
take its right place when a considerable 
number of men work together, and produce 
good literature sufficient in quantity to 
exact attention. It is cheering to see signs 
that this need is being met. Some remark- 
able translations of Shakespeare by Polylav 
have gained at least a more respectable 
hearing from the press of Athens than 


would have been accorded ten years ago. 


Mr. Pallis’ translation of the Iliad is 
another step in the right direction. It is 
not the first translation of Homer into the 
vernacular; students of Vincent and 
Dickson’s Modern Greek Grammar will 
remember the specimen there given of 
Vikelas’ rendering of the Odyssey, but I am 
not aware of a previous J/iad. 

It would of course be absurd to pretend 
to give an appreciation of the literary merit 
of a translation into a foreign tongue ; that 
must needs be left to natives. But it is 
permissible to express an opinion on the 
high value of a translation such as this for 
those who wish to learn the real spoken 
language. There is no doubt that the 
vocabulary and grammar here are quite 
pure and uncontaminated by pseudo- 
classicism. The introductory Kpitixa too 
show that the vernacular can be used not 
merely for the conversation of an unculti- 
vated horde of peasants, but for the 
discussion of highly technical critical 
questions. It is true that not many of Mr. 
Pallis’ conjectures are likely to find their 
way into our modern texts. Most of them 
have little internal reason, and some are 
unmetrical ; the modern accentuation has of 
course spoilt the Greek ear for all the 
delicacies of ancient prosody. Siuill some of 
them are worth consideration ; duzece (fell 
backwards) for instance gives a far better 
sense than éuzece in iv. 108; it is not quite 
like Homer to say ‘fell into a rock’, which 
can only be understood to mean ‘fell into a 
cleft of a rock’; and this should be 
expressed. But the translation has a diff- 
erent value, and will do good work if it 
contributes, as I hope it may, to the 
rehabilitation of the spoken tongue. I 
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give a short specimen, from Book vi. 

407: 

Kanpeve, 70 piddtyto 64 o adavice evéva, 
Re uit ec Sem Ay: 

Kal TO Tall T avyAtKO Sev TO ToVas, KU Eweva 
a = , a OAS Sa etiir 

TH paBpy mod mavtepnn oe ALyo Oa jw adbyKes: 
dst P ‘ . as re Le an 

tl yAnyopa Aor ot Aavaoi 6a tpeEow va oe 
odpacouv. 
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Ma dy elvan va oe orepnGG, Kadirepa ya peva 
mee ame eta? a; iy . 
va pe oxerace 7 apy Vs! rari adAXo re 
GVTLoTUAL 
ay As , . Roy ie ee . 
€ 6a jou JLELVEL, pLov KG.) JLOL, Ta Paria oa 
odaXices. 
Water Lear. 


SCHMEKEL’S STOIC PHILOSOPHY. 


Die Philosophie der mittleren Stow in ihrem 
geschichtlichen Zusammenhange dargestellt 
von A.ScumMEekEL. Berlin, Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1892. pp. viii. 484. 14 Mk. 


Turs excellent book treats of Panaetius and 
Posidonius, with chapters on Hecaton, 
Dionysius and Menarchus. ‘In regard to 
the title,’ says the author in his preface, ‘it 
might seem to be more comprehensive than 
the work itself, but, in the first place, 
Panaetius and Posidonius are decidedly the 
most important and distinctive representa- 
tives of the middle Stoa, since in their pre- 
decessors the break which divides the 
middle from the earlier Stoa has not yet 
taken place in the chief points, and, secondly, 
the chief teachings of the others are noticed 
in a variety of places.’ Another sentence 
of the preface deserves to be quoted. The 
author says that in writing the book ‘he 
demanded clearness of himself, and his 
constant endeavour was to give clearness to 
the reader.’ This endeavour has been 
crowned with unusual success, The mean- 
ing of the author is always plain. 

The introduction gives the ‘external 
history,’ that is, an account of the life and 
writings of Panaetius and Posidonius with 
the few facts known about the three less 
important philosophers mentioned above. 
In his list of the works of Panaetius, the 
author assigns an independent position to 
the ‘epistola ad Q. Aelium Tuberonem.’ 
In my dissertation (Panaetii et Hecatonis 
Librorum Fragmenta, Bonn, 1885) I ex- 
pressed the opinion that the ‘epistola’ in 
question was identical with the treatise 
mept evOupias, an opinion based upon iden- 
tity of contents. Dr. Schmekel (p. 9) says 
I am wrong, but gives no reason for his 
assertion.! In general the introduction, 
though brief, gives an excellent account of 


1 Besides frgs. 13—17 of my edition, I should have 
assigned frgs. 45 and 46 to the same treatise, as my 
friend Gercke (not Gehrke, as Schmekel, p. 180, has 
it) has pointed out to me. 
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the lives and writings of the philosophers 
treated, with enough of argument to show 
the correctness of the facts as stated. 

The body of the book is divided into 
three parts :—(1) Sources, (2) System of 
Philosophy, (3) Position of the middle Stoa 
relatively to the (w) preceding and (0) 
following times. Parts 1 and 2 are also 
subdivided systematically. Not only is Dr. 
Schmekel systematic in his own work, but 
he takes it for granted that the writers of 
whom he treats were no less so in theirs. 
His first effort in discussing a given treatise 
is therefore to find the ‘disposition ’ of it. 
The treatise is analysed with a view to find- 
ing what the author must have intended to 
say, and then passages are adduced to show 
that he said it. This method would be 
perfect if we could be sure that the ancient 
philosophers were infallibly logical and con- 
sistent, but in view of the liability of man- 
kind to error the inverse method has its 
advantages. Dr. Schmekel, however, handles 
his method in such masterly fashion as to 
inspire considerable confidence im his re- 
sults. 

Cicero (Hp. ad Att. xvi. 11) says: ‘Ta 
Tept Tod KabyKovros quatenus Panaetius ab- 
solvi duobus; illius tres sunt.’ Panaetius 
(Cic. de Off. i. 3, 9) makes a triple division 
of his subject, and the first and second 
books of Cicero de Off. treat of the first and 
seconddivisions. Panaetius, however, treated 
only the first two divisions in his three books 
(Cic. Ep. ad Att. xvi. 11). Cicero’s two books 
must therefore correspond to the three 
books of Panaetius. Schmekel observes (p. 
23) that the first of Cicero’s books forms a 
complete treatise, as does also the second ; 
but the third division of Panaetius (the 
conflict of the honestwm and the utile) must 
have followed the discussion of the utile 
(Cicero’s book ii.). Panaetius never wrote 
on the conflict of the honestum and the utile, 
therefore Cicero’s book ii. must correspond 
to Panaetius’ book iii. In like manner, 
Cicero’s first book corresponds to Panaetius’ 
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second, and the first book of Panaetius is 
to be sought in the opening chapters of 
Cicero’s first book. The first book of 
Panaetius is very much abridged, and Cicero 
derives his abridgment in part from Posi- 
donius, which may explain some apparent 
contradictions. Schmekel’s discussion of 
this matter is eminently satisfactory. It 
does not appear whether Dr. Schmekel re- 
gards Posidonius as the chief source of the 
third book of Cicero de Off. or not. 

The close connexion existing between 
Cicero de Legg. and de Re pub. iii. is empha- 
sized, and both are shown on good grounds 
to be derived from Panaetius. A discussion 
of de Re pub. i. and ii. in connexion with 
Polybius leads to a similar result. It seems 
to me, however, that Dr. Schmekel goes a 
little too far in asserting that Panaetins is 
the author of the books from which Cicero 
draws his matter ; for, although the doctrines 
are certainly those held by Panaetius, they 
may have been derived by Cicero from 
Polybius or even, perhaps, from some other 
writer who was influenced by Panaetius. 
It would be enough to say that Cicero pro- 
bably follows Panaetius. 

The investigation into the sources of our 
knowledge of Posidonius leads Dr. Schmekel 
first to a careful discussion of Sextus adv. 
phys. 1. 13—136 and Cicero de deor. nat. ii., 
both of which he shows to be derived 
from Posidonius zept 6eGv and then to an 
exhaustive treatment of Varro Antiquitates 
rerum divinarum i. The sources available 
for the reconstruction of this book are dis- 
cussed, and fifty fragments, from Servius, 
Augustine, Tertullian, Arnobius, ete., are 
published. The book thus reconstructed is 
compared with Cicero Yusc. disp. i., and 
Posidonius rept Gedy is established as the 
common source of Varro and Cic. use. 
disp. i. 1—75. The latter half of use. 
disp. 1. is derived from Cicero’s Consolatio, 
z.e. from Crantor zepi révOous. 

An entire chapter is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of Cicero de fato, the chief source of 
which is shown to be Carneades. Through- 
out Dr. Schmekel’s book the influence 
exerted by Carneades upon the dogmatic 
philosophers, and especially the Stoics, is 
properly emphasized. 

It would be impossible within the limits 
of a review to touch upon all the points 
discussed by Dr, Schmekel in his exposition 
of the philosophical systems of Panaetius 
and Posidonius. Their systems are for the 
most part already known, but they are 
nowhere so completely and satisfactorily 
treated as here. On one point concerning 
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which Dr, Schmekel disagrees with me, I 
venture a word in reply. Tertullian, de 
anima 17, says: ‘dividitur autem (se. 
anima) in partes nune in duas a Platone, 
nune in tres a Zenone, nunc in quinque [ab 
Aristotele, Diels, dox. gr. p. 205] et in sex a 
Panaetio.’ I maintained (Pan. et Hee. lib. 
Jr. p. 15) that the division into six parts 
was here wrongly attributed to Panaetius, 
basing my assertion upon Nemesius (de hom. 
nat. cap. xv. p- 96 and cap. xxvi. p. 115). 

The first passage reads: Zijvov d€ 6 Stor 
Kos OKTapepy NTL eivar Ti Woy, OvaipOv avTIY 
els TE TO YEMOVLKOY Kal cis Tas TEVTE aicOyoes 
kat eis TO wvytiKkov Kal TO o7EppaTLKoV. 
Ilavatrios 6 6 piddcodos 76 pev hovytiKov THs 
Ka’ dppiy Kwyocews pepos etvar PBovderat. 
Neyo opbdtara: TO b€ oTEppatiKoY ov THS WuxTs 
pepos GAG THs ioews. 

Dr. Schmekel (p. 201) says that if the 
Hyepovixov attributed by Nemesius to Zeno 
and the xa éppiv Kivnois attributed to 
Panaetius refer to the same thing, there is 
no reason to think that Panaetius did more 
than eliminate two parts (the dwvytiKey and 
the orepparixov) from the eight parts men- 
tioned by Zeno. I still think that the 
change of expression in Nemesius must have 
some significance, for neither Nemesius nor 
Galen (the ‘source’ of Nemesius) nor 
Panaetius writes so obscurely as to introduce 
a new expression without motive. The 
motive here seems to me fairly evident. A 
new method of division is to be introduced 
and therefore a new nomenclature is adopted. 
It may be that Tertullian intended to say, 
as Dr. Schmekel does, that Panaetius divided 
the soul into the ka” éppiy kivyots ( = Hyepove- 
xov) and the five senses. This statement is, 
however, not complete, for the five senses 
make up the atc@yors, just as the peraBarixov 
Kal KUWTLKOY TODO wpLaTOS TaVTOS, the PwvynTLKor, 
and the dvamvevorixov make up the caf’ éppqv 
kivyots (cf. Schmekel p. 200 anm. 4). This 
gives us for Panaetius a division into two 
chief parts or eight lesser parts. 

Tertullian’s statement concerning Posi- 
donius, that ‘a duobus exorsus titulis,’ the 
Hyevovexoy and the Aoy:Kor, he divided the soul 
into twelve parts, is excellently explained by 
Dr. Schmekel (p. 261). His discussion of 
Posidonius as a historian leads to the doubt- 
less correct conclusion that the relation of his 
historical work to the history of Polybius 
was probably in a general way similar to 
that of his philosophy to the philosophy of 
Panaetius. 

Dr. Schmekel (p. 291 f.) attacks Hirzel 
(Unters. zu Cicero's philos. Schriften ii.a p. 
472-514) for ascribing to Hekaton the 
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division of virtue given by Stobaeus (cl. ii. 
p- 62, 7—64, 12 Wachsm.), and says that I 
(Pan. et Hec., &e., p. 49) simply followed 
Hirzel. To a certain extent I did, though I 
ascribed to Hekaton only a part of the pas- 
sage (p. 60, I—64, 12 W.) ascribed to him by 
Hirzel, and Dr. Schmekel’s arguments do not 
convince me that I was wrong, although they 
show that the possibility (though hardly the 
probability) exists that the whole passage of 
Stobaeus may be independent of Hekaton. 
The verbal similarity between Laert. Diog. 
vil. 90 and the Stobaeus passage is such as 
to make it probable that both are derived 
from the same author. 

The section on Dionysius (p. 298 ff.) is a 
clear exposition of his philosophy so far as 
it is known, based upon Philodemus epi 
onpetwv kal onpemocwv col. 1—8, 15 and 19, 
9—20, 30. This is the most convenient 
place to look for an account of the teachings 
of this imperfectly known thinker. 

The chapters on the relations of the 
middle Stoa to its predecessors and successors 
contain much that is of interest and value, 
including an exhibition in parallel columns 
of passages from Varro, Macrobius, Thra- 
syllus (Theon), and Philo relating to the 
Pythagorean theory of numbers and their 
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symbolism. In general, these chapters 
cannot be said to contain much absolutely 
new material, but it is much to have united in 
one treatise the scattered fragments of 
knowledge half buried in voluminous or 
inaccessible writings, and the intelligent 
and learned discussion of all points by Dr. 
Schmekel is sure to be of permanent value. 
The chapter on the ‘rémische Aufklarung,’ 
which precedes the conclusion, describes the 
influence of the Stoa, especially of Panaetius, 
upon Roman thought from Lucilius to Ovid, 
from Scipio and his friends to Cicero and 
Varro, and down to Seneca and _ later 
writers. The conclusion gives a brief sketch 
of the development of the Stoic and other 
schools from Socrates. 

Throughout the book, polemic and the 
discussion of the views of modern writers 
are confined almost exclusively to the foot- 
notes. This, joined to the fact that Dr. 
Schmekel writes in a clear, vigorous, and 
agreeable style, makes his learned work 
interesting, nay even entertaining—qualities 
in which it contrasts favourably with most 
works upon ancient philosophy. 

Haroip N. Fow er. 

Exeter, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 





BATIFFOL ON THE ATHANASIAN SYNVTAGMA DOCTRINAE. 


Batirrot, P.—‘ Le Syntagma Doctrinae dit 
de St. Athanase’ (Studia Patristica, fase. 
11, pp. 117—160. Paris: Leroux, 1890). 
5 fres. 


Tur Abbé Batiffol’s second instalment of 
patristic studies, after completing the Greek 
text, and printing the old Latin version, of 
the ‘Prayer of Aseneth’ (see Class. Review, 
Dec. 1890), is mainly devoted to a problem 
of more general interest. 

The early history of Egyptian asceticism, 
and the relation of Athanasius to the 
monastic life;—the development of the 
archaic chureh-institutions reflected in the 
Avdaxy, and the successive adaptations of 
its code of precepts to the requirements of 
first one, then another phase of church life ; 
—the history and influence of the creed of 
Nicaea, especially in the period during which 
it so strangely became ousted from its unique 
position by its so-called Constantinopolitan 
substitute,—these are the main problems 
directly affected by the estimate we form 


of the Syntagma Doctrinae and its kindred 
documents. 

It is only within the last twelve years or 
so that the high interest of the document 
in question has been recognised. 

The Syntagma was indeed published as 
long ago as 1685 by Arnold, froma Vossian 
MS. of cent. xi., now at Leyden, which 
(with the exception of what appears to be a 
fragmentary abridgment in a Vatican MS. 
of cent. xv., now printed by M. Batitfol) 
still remains our only representative of the 
Syntagma proper. 

Montfaucon included the Syntagma among 
the ‘spuria’ of Athanasius, on the ground 
partly of style, which Batiffol endorses, 
partly of post-Athanasian vocabulary, a 
point which, as Batiffol shows (p. 1380), 
requires reconsideration. There the matter 
rested until 1879, excepting that in 1784 
Mingarelli (Graeci Codd. MSS. apud Nanios 
etc. asservati, Bologna 1784) printed from a 
xii.—xili. cent. MS. a document purporting 
to be ‘The faith of the 318 fathers of 
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Nicaea and a right marvellous and saving 
instruction (Avdackadia) concerning the 
Holy Trinity.’ It comprised two parts, one 
doctrinal the other practical, and the editor 
noted that the latter was a somewhat dif- 
ferent recension of the Syntagma ascribed 
to Athanasius. Hence the Didascalia was 
appended to the works of the latter in 
Migne’s edition (P. G. xxviii. 1637—1644). 
But the document was overlooked by scholars 
until 1886 when Prof. Orris of New York 
observed its affinity with the Didaché 
literature. 

In 1879 Revillout (Archives des Missions 
scientifiques et littéraires, iii" sér, tom. 4) 
heralded a truly sensational discovery, viz. 
that the Syntagma Doctrinae was a genuine 
work of Athanasius, being in fact part of 
the Acts of the famous Council of Alexandria 
in 1862, of which Acts he claimed to have 
discovered the Coptie version (see also 
Journ. Asiatique, 1875, vols. 5, 6) in two 
MSS. of cent. x., the earlier at Turin, the 
other, of somewhat later date, in the Borgia 
Museum at Rome. 

The MSS. in question comprise three 
groups of documents: (a) the Nicene creed, 
signatures, and canons, (6) a Coptic recen- 
sion of the Mingarellian Didascalia described 
above, (c) letters from Paulinus of Antioch, 
Epiphanius, and an ‘Archbishop Rufinus’ 
—almost certainly the Rufinianus otherwise 
known as a correspondent of Athanasius. 

Revillout was apparently unaware of the 
existence of the Mingarellian Didascalia, 
but saw the correspondence of his docu- 
ment (6) to the Syntagma Doctrinae, which 
he pronounced to be a later adaptation of 
the original text represented by the Coptic 
version. 

Revillout further perceived that the latter 
document stood in a striking two-fold rela- 
tion to Hpiphanius, the doctrinal part with 
the creed at the end of the Ancoratus, the 
practical part with cc. xxiimxxv. of the 
epilogue to the Panarion. He concludes 
ohne weiteres that Epiphanius is the borrower 
in both places, and summons him into court 
as a witness for the Coptic Acts, 

That the Arians had succeeded through- 
out the Empire in completely effacing the 
Acts of the Council of Nicaea; that the 
first anxiety of the orthodox upon the death 
of Constantius was to restore the lost Acts 
from memory, and place them on record ; 
that this was the main purpose of the 
Council of 362; that all our existing lists 
and canons of the Nicene fathers are derived 
from the labours of the said Council; that 
the Council’s second object was to put the 
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church in a kind of state of siege, in view 
of the danger of a renewed pagan ascendancy 
under Julian ; that this purpose, along with 
the regulation of solitary monasticism (the 
community-life being unknown to Athana- 
sius down to this date !!), is the explanation 
of the disciplinary part of the Coptic Acts ; 
that it was this defiance of Julian that 
above all else brought down the Imperial 
wrath upon Athanasius; that the ‘ Coptic 
Acts’ are the Synodicon of Athanasius re- 
ferred to by Socrates (H.#. i. 13), and the 
germ of orthodox canon-law in the east, to 
which the collection by Sabinus of the 
canons of (mostly Arianising) Asiatic coun- 
cils was a kind of counter-blast ;—such are 
the main conclusions of Revillout ; and they 
are truly sensational enough! After such a 
revolution in all our ideas of church history, 
we can only resign ourselves meekly to 
hear of ‘Osius’ figuring as a legate of the 
pope at Nicaea, to learn that the error of 
Photinus was ‘naissante’ in 362, or that a 
letter of Athanasius (Migne xxvi. 1185), 
referred to by the monks visited by duke 
Artemius in 359, really emanated, like so 
much else, from the Council of 362! But 
when we at last recover our presence of 
mind, it occurs to us to interrogate these 
‘Coptic Acts’ about certain very well-known 
questions treated of in the synodal letter of 
the Council (Athan. Yom. ad Ant.), in which 
Jerome at least saw its monumental achieve- 
ment: ‘Satanae faucibus mundus ereptas 
est.’ Of these questions the ‘ Coptic 
Acts’ know nothing. Our suspicions begin 
to grow, and we ask: What do the ‘ Acts’ 
themselves purport to be? What evidence 
connects them with the Council of 362 at 
all? The answer is, none whatever. The 
‘ Acts’ are no acts at all, merely a series of 
documents rendered from Greek into Coptic, 
but without internal connexion. The letter 
of Paulinus is the sole document (unless we 
add the fragment of Rufinianus) which has 
anything to do with the Council of 362. 
All the rest are connected with it by the 
ingenuity of Revillout and by nothing else. 
The moral is, that specialists, even of the 
first rank in their own department, some- 
times fail for lack of orientation when they 
attempt to estimate the bearing of their 
discoveries on previous knowledge. 

The discoveries of Revillout slumbered 
unused (the criticism by Duchesne, Revue 
Critique, 1881, I have not seen) until 1886, 
when Albert Eichhorn, a distinguished 
young theologian of Halle, won his spurs by 
a thorough-going and on the whole suc- 
cessful revindication of the Athanasian 
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authorship of the Vita Antoni, at that time 
deeply discredited by the writings of Wein- 
garten: Eichhorn, who otherwise displays 
no lack of critical power, accepted the entire 
theory of Revillout without criticism, and 
in the following year (Zheol. Litzg. 1887, 
p- 571) went so far as to refer to Revillout 
as the only person competent to speak on 
the subject. To the present reviewer it 
appears questionable, on the contrary, 
whether a thorough investigation will leave 
Revillout the credit of a single positive con- 
tribution to the question of the Syntagma, 
over and above the publication of the Coptic 
text. 

Hichhorn’s tract had a great and well- 
deserved success, which unfortunately gained 
credit for its less tenable obiter dicta as 
well as for its main thesis. Revillout’s 
discussion was not generally accessible and, 
on the faith of Eichhorn’s testimony, it was 
generally supposed that a very important 
contribution to Church History awaited 
further exploitation. 

That M. Batiffol quietly but finally pricks 
the bubble of the Coptic Acts is one merit of 
his present work. That the Syntagma has 
anything to do with the Council of 362 will 
never again, surely, be maintained. 

But what contribution has he made to- 
ward the positive settlement of the problem 
of the Syntagma ? 

Firstly, in 1887, without noticing its 
identity with the Mingarellian text, Batiffol 
had published from three ew Greek MSS. a 
‘Didascalia ccexvili. patrum  pseudepi- 
grapha.’ He then entertained the opinion, 
which he now sees to be untenable, that the 
Greek text was a translation from Revil- 
lout’s Coptic, which in its turn he held, 
against Revillout, to be a translation, with 
amplifications, of the Syntagma. 

He now reviews the question iu a more 
satisfactory fashion. Taking the Greek 
‘Didasealia,’ transmitted to us in four MSS. 
(his own three and that of Mingarelli), the 
Coptic Didascalia as transmitted in Revil- 
lout’s two MSS., and the Syntagma as pub- 
lished by Arnold, he finds the two former 
linked together by the doctrinal ecthesis, or 
didasealia proper (of which presently), which 
the Syntagma lacks, while in the moral 
(ascetic) part common to all three each in 
turn presents singularities in contrast to 
the verbal agreement of the other two. 
The conclusion is rigorous ; the Greek and 
Coptie Didasecalia are both derived, not from 
the Syntagma, but from a parent text, con- 
sisting of a doctrinal exposition prefixed to 
a code of precepts derived from the source 
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whence the Syntagma also flowed. The 
points to be determined are (1) the source 
of the doctrinal exposition, (2) the source 
of the code of precepts. 

M. Batiffol’s short discussion of (1) is the 
least satisfactory part of his work (pp. 137 
sqg.). He adds little except precarious in- 
ferences to the discussion of Caspari (Quellen 
li. pp. 1—385), and is pre-Hortian on the 
history of the Nicene creed. 

It may be well to explain the matter 
somewhat more clearly. Caspari, who still 
overlooked the Mingarellian text, and who 
was in turn overlooked by Revillout and 
Hichhorn, laid in 1869 the critical founda- 
tion of our whole problem. He takes as 
his point of departure an exposition (Hahn, 
§ 140) aseribed to St. Basil in a Venetian 
MS., and contained also in an Escurial MS., 
which is in substance identical with that 
prefixed to our Didascalia except for an 
addition to the latter which Batiffol pro- 
nounces to be against, but which on the face 
of it is rather in the interest of, Anthropo- 
morphism. This pseudo-Basilian ecthesis, 
which may be called the parent of our 
Didascalia in all its forms, is itself closely 
allied to a pseudo-Athanasian Jnterpretatio 
in Symbolum (Hahn, § 66), and to the 
Epiphanian creed (Hahn, § 68) in which 
Revillout thought he saw an abridgment 
from his ‘Coptic Acts.’ Caspari, after a 
careful summary of the evidence, maintains 
that the Epiphanian creed is a characteristic 
adaptation, by Epiphanius himself, of the 
proto-Nicene creed to the controversy against 
the heretics he has just been refuting: that 
this creed was used in its turn, firstly by the 
Alexandrian author of the pseudo-Athana- 
sian Jnterpretatio (Hort, however, puts the 
Interpretatio before the Epiphanian creed, 
p- 117, but the point is indifferent for our 
present purpose), secondly by some other 
hand, to whom the compiler of the pseudo- 
Basilian exposition was indebted. So far 
Caspari. As to the date of the pseudo- 
Basilian document, it seems best to leave 
the limits as wide as its post-Epiphanian 
date on the one hand, its non-reference to 
Nestorianism on the other (for Batiffol 
rightly refuses to follow Caspari in seeing a 
proof of formal anti-Nestorian purpose in 
Georoxos) will allow, Ze. circa 3881—430. 
Batiffol’s argument, from the words cdpd 
Te kal Woxyv, for a date contemporaneous 
with Apollinarius, is very weak. The 
omission of vodv (inserted by Epiphanius) 
makes quite the other way. 

If then the parent text of the Didascalia 
is derived from the pseudo-Basilian ecthesis, 
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while this last cannot well be earlier than 
380, and may be considerably later, the 
value of Revillout’s discovery begins to sink 
far below zero. 

(2) But if the compiler of the Didascalia 
in its parent form derived his dogmatic 
materials from the creed in the Ancoratus, 
through the channel of its pseudo-Basilian 
adaptation, whence did he take his code of 
precepts? How do they stand related to 
the Syntagma, and is Epiphanius the bor- 
rower or the lender? With regard to the 
latter question, Batiffol tenders proof of the 
dependence of Epiphanius upon the Syn- 
tagma: Reyillout was therefore as right on 
this point as he was wrong on the question 
of the Epiphanian creed. But the Syn- 
tagma itself, as we saw above, is but the 
recension of a code from which the compiler 
of the ‘ Didascalia’ derived his moral pre- 
cepts. What then was this code? It 
proves, on examination, to have consisted 
of two elements, — precepts applicable to the 
Christian life generally, and precepts for 
the special guidance of ascetics. Now the 
latter simply apply to the ascetics the canons 
imposed at Nicaea and other fourth-century 
Councils upon the clergy. Moreover they 
contemplate the existence of coenobite as 
well as solitary monasticism. They there- 
fore belong to the period before Epiphanius, 
and after the rise of communities of monks. 
Batiffol, following Weingarten, puts the 
latter about 360; but Pachomius the founder 
of coenobitie communities was already dead 
in May 346 (see note 3 on Athanasius ad 
Orsisium in Nicene Library, vol. iv. p. 569). 
The ascetic code may therefore date from 
the first half of the fourth century. 

But eliminating the ascetic precepts, the 
remainder of the code gains in coherence : 
we find a little manual for the Christian life 
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(printed by Batiffol pp. 150—154) of which 
the unmistakable germ is the Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles. The manual itself is 
approximately dated (p. 155) by the heresies 
mentioned (Marcionites, but not Arians nor 
Meletians) to about 300 a.p. Its relation 
to the Didaché was closer than the present 
text of the Syntagma implies; eg. the 
Didascalia preserves from the prototype a 
remarkable clause from Didaché vi. 1 which 
has vanished from the Syntagma itself. We 
have therefore an adaptation of the Didaché 
parallel to the ‘Apostolische Kirchenord- 
nung’ and to the seventh book of the 
Apostolical Constitutions, the former of 
which would belong to about the same date, 
the latter falling some fifty years later. 
Moreover the Syntagma descends from the 
‘Didaché by a line independent of either of 
the two last-named texts. This point, made 
good by Dr. Warfield, is rightly accepted as 
certain by M. Batiffol. 

Lastly, the Syntagma preserves a text 
of the Didaché of singular interest in 
several respects. Dr. Warfield (Schaff, 
Oldest Church Manual, p. 305) distinguishes 
an Egyptian and a Syrian text of the 
Didaché, the latter represented by the 
Apostolical Constitutions and the Bryennian 
text, the former by the Latin fragment and 
Barnabas on the one hand, the ‘ Kirchen- 
ordnung’ on the other. Now M. Batiffol 
(pp. 159, 160) gives good reasons for re- 
garding the Syntagma as a peculiar witness 
for the Egyptian text, or possibly even as an 
intermediate form between the Egyptian 
and the Syrian. 

M. Batiffol’s Study marks a real advance 
in the problem of the Syntagma and will, it 
may be hoped, gain serious attention both in 
this country and in Germany. 

A. RoBertson. 





AN AMERICAN EDITION AND TRANSLATION OF HORACE. 


Horace, edited with Explanatory Notes by 
THomas CHase, LL.D. Philadelphia, 
Eldredge and Brother. Revised Edition, 
1892; 1 doll. 10c. Text pp. 1—252, 
Notes 253—458. 

The Odes and Epodes of Horace, translated 
into English Verse with an Introduction 
and Notes and Latin Text by Joun B. 
Hague, Ph. D. New York: G. B. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1892. 


TuEsE volumes from beyond the Atlantic 
should disarm criticism from those who love 


Horace and value the study of classical 
literature as a means of liberal education. 
In England that study is nowadays denoun- 
ced with passionate vehemence and defended 
with timorous apologies. ‘These two editions 
are however a visible proof that in the New 
World old studies may look forward to a 
fresh life, and, if ever the day comes when 
Englishmen shall have discarded classical 
education in favour of ‘commercial German’ 
and the argot of Parisian cafés, then perhaps 
a quotation from Virgil, unintelligible at 
Westminster, will be heard with applause in 
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debates at Washington, and Horace, for- 
gotten by the Cam and the Isis, will still 
flourish 


‘in the fresh praises of posterity ’ 


by the banks of the Hudson and the 
Mississippi. At any rate neither of these 
two American editors betrays the slightest 
consciousness that he is dealing with a dead 
language or is the advocate of a dying cause. 
They both write of the poet as of one in 
whom all men of education take necessarily 
a considerable interest. Dr. Chase cannot 
decide whether he is to be compared to ‘a 
Burns, who had lived with gentlemen and 
scholars and been trained in a great univer- 
sity,—a Béranger capable of more earnest 
themes and loftier flights—a Heine without 
his drop of gall—a Pope without mannerism 
—a larger Cowley, Dobson, or Lang,’ but he 
does not hesitate to describe him as ‘the 
charmer of youth, the counsellor of man- 
hood, the delight and refreshment of old 
age’. Dr. Hague is even bolder: he offers 
his book not merely to scholars but to 
‘general readers’ and asserts that he has 
‘in its preparation had particular regard to 
the wants of the latter.’ When such lan- 
guage issues not from Paternoster Row or 
270 The Strand, but from ‘The Knicker- 
bocker Press 27 West Twenty-Third Street 
New York,’ then even classical students may 
feel that they are not mere antiquarian 
relics. 

Dr. Chase’s work is a handy school 
edition, convenient in shape and excellently 
printed, but with the grave defect in a 
schoolbook of being stiff-backed, so that it 
will not lie open flat without the use of 
violence. The notes are on the whole good 
and on the Odes fairly abundant, but pro- 
bably from considerations of space those on 
the Satires and ZHpistles have been com- 
pressed into about 65 pages. It is of course 
impossible that they can be adequate, but 
there is a growing demand for short decisive 
notes ; and they have at any rate one advan- 
tage—they leave a student time to read the 
text itself, whereas many modern editions 
contain such a mass of erudition that they 
entomb the author whom it is their object to 
enshrine. Terse notes, however, except 
where great judgment is employed, are apt 
to degenerate into mere feeble jottings such 
as a schoolboy enters on the margin of his 
book. For instance on Sat. 1, 8, 1 








olim truncus eram ficulnus, inutile lignum, 

quum faber, incertus scamnum faceretne 
Priapum, 

maluwit esse deum . deus inde ego..... 
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Dr. Chase gives as his only note—‘ The 
uselessness of the wood of the fig-tree was 
proverbial.’ Surely this is at once insuff- 
cient and superfluous. The text itself 
declares that the wood of the fig-tree is 
useless, while on the other hand no notice 
is taken of the one noteworthy thing in 
these noble lines, their splendid simplicity 
of sarcasm. Professor Palmer also omits to 
comment on this, but Mr. Wickham rightly 
refers to it and quotes the famous passage 
of Isaiah (44, 17) ‘and the residue thereof 
he maketh a god.’ 

Where space is so sorely needed an editor 
should surely omit such notes as (Od. 1, 7, 
1—4) ‘Between what two seas (or gulfs) 
does Corinth stand?’ and ‘gender number 
and case (accusative) of Zumpe?’ He might 
thus find room to give references which are 
essential. For instance on Qd. 1, 3, 8 
anvimae dimidium meae it is exasperating 
to find 


‘Part of my soul I seek thee, and thee claim 
My other half’ 


simply quoted as from ‘Milton,’ and on 
Od. 1, 16, 1 0 matre pulchra filia pulchrior 
we should be glad of something more definite 
than ‘An English nobleman gracefully 
applied this verse in a speech in the House 
of Lords to America in her relation to 
England.’ These illustrations are however 
very happy, as are many others, e.g. Od. 1, 
20,5 care Maecenas eques, ‘Maecenas, like some 
illustrious commoners in England, was con- 
tented with the equestrian rank’: nothing 
could be better than the words in italics. 
We could spare however the remark on 
1, 22, 16 arida nutrizn—‘ Avida parched (Do 
not translate ‘‘the dry nurse’’).’ Some warn- 
ings are dangerous, and the second half of 
the note reminds one of the hint conveyed 
in the solemn warning of a book on etiquette : 
‘It is not customary after dining at a house 
to give the butler a shilling and ask him to 
put your card in the hall two days after- 
wards.’ The editor elsewhere exhibits a 
happier humour and when describing how 
the annosa corniz lived during nine gene- 
rations of men judiciously adds, ‘Stu- 
dents may remember the oyodaortiKds who 
bought a young crow to see whether it would 
live so long as it was reported it would.’ 
His observation on another bird also deserves 
attention ; referring to the fact that in Od. 
4,2 Pindar is called ‘the Direaean swan’ he 
writes, ‘The glorious ery of the ‘“ trumpeter- 
swans” when they pass in full flight overhead 
can never be forgotten by those who have 
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once heard it.’ Lastly, the same ode shows 
the danger of dogmatic utterances. Dr. 
Chase reads Tuque dum procedis and writes 
‘and as thou (Antonius) leadest the way (as 
praetor)’ This is beautifully simple, but 
where is the proof that Antonius was praetor 
at the time or that he would head the pro- 
cession in honour of the return of Augustus 4 
What too about the strong MSS. authority 
for teqgue? Perhaps however dogmatism is 
excusable in schoolbooks and schoolmasters. 
It is certainly common. 

Of Dr. Hague’s work it is as difficult to 
speak as it is of most translations of Horace. 
Translating the Odes is like rearing memor- 
ials to the departed ; it isa visible sign of 
affection, but only once in a thousand times 
is the memorial itself a work destined to 
survive. The Odes in fact defy alike the 
attacks of time and of translators. This is 
not the highest praise. The noblest poetry 
does not depend upon form, and translations 
of Job and the Psalms, of Homer and 
Lucretius, may often be not unworthy of the 
originals. But in the Odes the thoughts 
are on the whole commonplace ; the form in 
which they are expressed is unique and 
inimitable. In them simple truths are ex- 
pressed in Latin of monumental brevity and 
clearness which will outlast the ages, but 
which no modern language can reproduce. 
Yet generation after generation the attempt 
is made, and occasionally here and there a 
happy translation of some particular Ode 
obtains ephemeral fame, but there is cer- 
tainly no rendering of any of them which 
really clings to the memory of itself, as a 
good lyric should and as the original does. 
Dr. Hague has attempted ‘the greatest 
possible condensation’ and on the whole a 
close translation. As a necessary result he 
wants life and ring in his verse. The fol- 
lowing (Od. 3, 16) is a fair specimen of his 
style: 


‘Nor Calabria lend her bees, 
Nor my wine on Formian lees 
Rests and mellows, nor shall feed 
Flocks of mine in Gallic mead. 


Yet no pinching want I feel, 
Thou wouldst answer such appeal, 
And my modest income grows 

By the fewer wants it knows. 


They who always pine for more, 
Would be poor with Croesus’ store, 
Blessed is he to whom is given 
Just enough by frugal Heaven, 
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It would be difficult to call the first 
stanza poetry at all; the last six lines are 
on the other hand distinctly good as a trans- 
lation, but as poetry they sound more like a 
hymn than like Horace. Dr. Hague how- 
ever errs throughout in this respect. He 
takes Horace with a seriousness which is 
positively astounding. In his general in- 
troduction and the notes prefixed to each 
Ode he speaks of the poet as of one whose 
principal aim was to inculeate moral and 
religious precepts. The Odes to Mercury 
(1, 10), to Bacchus (2, 19) to Faunus (3, 18 
Faune, Nympharum fugientum amator) are 
‘properly hymns actually used for religious 
service on public and private occasions.’ So 
serious a view naturally leads him to make 
some observations on a topic which seems to 
have singular attractions for many who are 
rather eminent for scholarship than for com- 
mon sense, viz. the relations of Horace with 
the various members of the other sex to 
whom he addresses Odes. According to Dr. 
Hague Horace was a man of perfect purity : 
“he could challenge the severest scrutiny into 
his youthful life,’and Maecenas made this 
scrutiny ‘ before inviting him to a position of 
much trust and responsibility in his house- 
hold,’ while Augustus, who ‘lived an 
exemplary life in the palace and had what 
we would have called his golden wedding,’ 
would not have tolerated any irregularities 
in the poet he had selected to preach virtue. 
So too, ‘he who wrote the fifth stanza of 
the Saecular Hymn praying for the blessing 
of Diana upon the marriage laws established 
by the state’s decree, would be likely to 
respect those laws in his own home.’ Con- 
sidering that Horace was a confirmed bach- 
elor the stanza 


Diva, producas subolem Patrumque 
prosperes decreta super jugandis 
Jeminis prolisque novae feraci 

lege marita 


could hardly have come from his heart of 
of hearts, and indeed its metrical prose 
sufficiently indicates the poet’s enthusiasm 
for his subject. But Dr. Hague is not to be 
deterred by trifles. Having made Horace a 
Doctor of Morals be resolutely faces the pro- 
blem of the ‘sixteen or seventeen’ female 
recipients of Odes. He seeks no evasion. 
The ladies areall real and all real ladies ‘moy- 
ing in good society’ (p. 14), to whom Horace 
is father-confessor, counsellor and friend. 
Here is the introduction to 1, 23 vitas hin- 
nuleo as a specimen of his method :— 
‘Nothing is known of Chloe outside of 
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these lyrics. She is very young, and is the 
same, we think, as the Chloe mentioned in 
the last stanza of Ode 3, 26, where the 
same wish is expressed—that she might be 
brought under the power of love, though 
not for the poet’s sake. 
amoebean ode is 7hressa Chloe. The Chloe 
mentioned in Ode 3, 7 is a landlady (sic) of 
Oricum. In this lyric, as in that to Lyde of 
the third book, Horace makes the matter so 
far personal, that he represents some of the 
friends of Chloe, and expresses his and their 
opinion that she ought to enter into the life 
of society. It was a graceful way of 
reaching a delicate and difficult case.’ 
Comment on such criticism is wasted, but 
the fact of the recurrence (see Class. Kev. 


The Chloe of the™ 
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1892, p. 29) of this discussion in Horatian 
literature surely deserves serious considera- 
tion from all careful students of human 
nature. For my own part I can only say 
that, when the identity of Chloe who be- 
haved ‘like a fawn’ with the vivacious 
‘landlady of Oricum’ shall have been definite- 
ly proved or disproved, and when scholars 
have decided whether Horace’s addresses 
to Lydia justified an action for breach 
of promise, then I hope to write an article 
for the Classical Review on the biography 
of Nancy Lee and the underlying concep- 
tion (Grundidee) of morality which ani- 
mated the author of ‘ Sally in our Alley.’ 
T. E: Pace, 


VIENNA DISSERTATIONS 


Dissertationes Philologae Vindobonenses. 
Vol. III. Leipzig. G. Freytag. 10 Mk. 

1. De Octavia praetexta, scripsit FRIDE- 
ricus Lapek. Pp. 1-109. 

2. Quaestiones de vetustiorum poetarum 
elegiacorum graecorum sermone, ad 
syntaxim, coplam, vim verborum 
pertinentes, scripsit | FLorraNnus 
WEIGEL. Pp. 109-239. 

3. Quaestiones de Orphei quae feruntur 
Argonauticis, scripsit GUILIELMUS 
WEINBERGER. Pp. 239-319. 

4, De mediae et novae quae vocatur 
comoediae atticae trimetro iambico, 
scripsit Franciscus PERSCHINKA. Pp. 
319-373. 


1. The author of the first-named dis- 
sertation, having stated the well-known 
convincing proofs that the Octavia could not 
have been written by Seneca the philosopher, 
takes up the question by whom, or rather 
when, the play was written. He sums up 
what has been done by others towards the 
solution of this problem, and agrees with 
those that believe the work was already 
among the plays of Seneca at the beginning 
of the fifth century. Next he criticises and 
rejects the opinion of Richter that the play 
was composed in the fourth century by the 
person who prepared the MS. of Seneca from 
which are derived those that contain the 
Octavia. Now one argument employed by 
Richter is that the play bears marks of 
having been composed after the publication 


of Tacitus’ Annals. This view is shared by 
Vater, Braun, and Birt. A considerable, 
and: perhaps the most important, part of the 
work before usis devoted to a confutation of 
this view. For this purpose Ladek takes up 
seriatim the evidences adduced by Braun to 
show that the author of the Octavia followed 
the narrative of Tacitus. His conclusion is 
that in no instance is there any evidence 
that the poet had the work of the historian 
before him, and in some instances the play is 
inconsistent with the history, and in a few 
instances reference is made to facts not 
narrated at all by Tacitus. Ladek infers 
that the poet did not follow Tacitus or any 
of the extant authors, but both he and 
Tacitus drew in part from the same sources, 
one important source for the poet being the 
common report among the people. »From 
these facts, and from the style, metre, and 
other internal evidences, the conclusion is 
drawn that the Octavia was composed a 
short time after the death of Nero by some 
one personally familiar with the times. 
Ladek’s method in this part of his work 
could have been easily made more satisfac- 
tory. Braun appears to have laid stress 
on verbal resemblance between the play and 
Tacitus ; and Ladek, directing his efforts to 
the confutation of Braun, demonstrates 
conclusively enough that the poet did not 
imitate the historian. Again and again he 
finds ‘no traces of imitation.’ Now the 
fact is, the incidents of the play found also 
in Tacitus are so numerous that, unless some 
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positive proof to the contrary is produced, 
one might be constrained to believe that the 
poet drew in large measure from the 
historian, and that in doing this, so far from 
imitating, changed the wording as much as 
was practicable,—the very thing we should 
expect him to do. What we need, then, isa 
careful study of the poet in the light of the 
historian, to ascertain whether there are any 
of those marks that would result from such 
use of a prose work by a poet. It must be 
stated here, in justice to the author, that his 
investigation does contain most that such a 
study would contain, but rather in an implicit 
way, the argument being always directed 
rather against Braun’s views than to the 
establishment of the truth. This objection 
is not meant to cast doubt upon the validity 
of the conclusions, which seem at least very 
plausible. 

Next are investigated the relations of the 
Octavia to the tragedies of Seneca, and the 
theory of Braun, that the Octavia is an 
imitation of the Zroades, is opposed. The 
special resemblance is due to the subject- 
matter of the two plays. Here the general 
similarity to the plays of Seneca is discussed. 
Though the similarity is great, there are 
essential differences. The Octavia was not 
written for the stage : the nexus between the 
scenes is too loose, and the form and use of 
cantica are quite different from what we find 
in plays intended for the stage. At this 
point the author discusses the question of 
verbal imitation, and compares all such 
passages of the Octavia and the other plays 
as have been or might be considered the re- 
sult of imitation orappropriation. He finds 
no entire verse reproduced, and only one 
hemistich ; and with this exception there is 
no evidence of conscious imitation. It is 
evident, however, that the poet was 
thoroughly versed in the plays of Seneca. 
Ladek thinks the resemblance of a sort im- 
possible for a late imitator (like Boetius), 
and infers that the play was composed not 
long after those of Seneca. 

Next are discussed the relations of the 
Octavia to the prose works of Seneca, with 
the conclusion that the author had carefully 
read these works, and the use he makes of 
them indicates that he composed the play not 
long after the death of the philosopher. 

Then is presented an elaborate investiga- 
tion of the rhetorical features of the play 
with special reference to the doctrines of 
Quintilian, ‘The features discovered are the 
same as those borne by the plays of 
Seneca. 

Finally the metres are briefly treated, 
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chiefly by references to other writers. 
Nothing new is added. Very strange is the 
remark of Ladek that in the anapaests of 
the Octavia the hiatus and syllaba anceps are 
much more frequent (‘multo saepius in- 
veniuntur’) than in those of each of the 
other plays, followed immediately by a clear 
demonstration that this is due to the pro- 
portionately greater number of anapaestic 
verses in that play. The latter fact should 
have been simply stated at once. 

To sum up. The Octavia was written not 
long after the death of Seneca by some one 
thoroughly imbued with rhetoric and 
familiar with the poetical and prose works 
of Seneca. It was intended only to be read, 
not acted. Who wrote it, and when it was 
incorporated with the plays of Seneca, it is 
useless to conjecture. 

In an appendix (pp. 96-107) are critically 
discussed the passages in which Ladek has 
not followed Leo. 

2. In the second work of the volume the 
language of the Hlegiac poets is elaborately 
investigated and compared chiefly with that 
of the Jliad and the Odyssey. The 
investigation shows that considerable 
progress had been made towards the Greek 
of the Periclean age. An intelligible précis 
of the work would require much space. The 
subject is treated under the following heads : 
A. De syntaxt. I. De pronominibus. II. 
De rebus in subiecti, praedicati, adtributi, 
adpositionis usu memorabilibus. III. De 
casibus. (a) De accusativo. (6) De gene- 
tivo. (c) De dativo. LV. De praeposi- 
tionibus (classified according to the cases 
they are construed with). V. De verbis. 
(a) De generibus verborum. ()) De temp- 
oribus verborum. (c) De modis. (a) De 
modorum in enuntiatis primariis usu.  (f) 
in enuntiatis secundariis. VI. De infini- 
tivo. WII. De participiis. VIII. De parti- 
culis. B. Dr copra verBoruM. C. DE vi 
VERBORUM IMMuTATA.—The work is provided 
with full indexes. 

This treatise is a useful contribution to 
historical grammar. The author cannot be 
justly censured for failing to distinguish 
systematically between the usages of 
different writers, as, with one or two 
exceptions, the fragments of any one poet 
are too meagre for separate statistics. 

3. The general plan of Weinberger’s work 
on ‘the Argonautica is not wholly unlike 
that of the preceding dissertation. The 
first eight pages are devoted to a _pre- 
liminary discussion of the metre. For most 
of the details reference is made to the works 
of others. The lengthening of final syllables 
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of words is treated more at length, and the 
‘weak position’ is carefully investigated, 
the phenomena being presented in tabular 
view. The poet exhibits some peculiarities, 
notably the total avoidance of quantity by 
position when a short final vowel precedes an 
initial weak combination. 

The author then proceeds to grammatical 
questions, which are treated under the 
following heads: I. De enuntiatis declara- 
tivis. II. De enuntiatis finalibus. III. De 
enuntiatis temporalibus et causalibus. IV. 
De enuntiatis condicionalibus et de enuntia- 
torum relativorum formis hypotheticis. V. 
De pronominibus personalibus et possessivis 
primae et secundae personae. VI. De pro- 
nominibus tertiae personae. WII. De pro- 
nominibus 6, 4, 70, de, ovTos, Keivos et de 
articulo. VIII. De pronominibus et ad- 
verbiis relativis. IX. De enuntiatorum 
relativorum et interrogativorum confinio. X. 
De pronominibus et particulis interrogativis. 
The work has indexes. A list of addenda 
explains that certain works, especially that 
of M. Dufour on the relative as an indirect 
interrogative in Revue de Philologie, xiv. pp. 
57-60, came to hand too late to be used. 

This work shows soundness of judgment, 
indefatigable energy, and, what is especially 
refreshing in a Doctor-dissertation, due 
respect and modesty in treating the views of 
others. Occasionally one would prefer to 
see a slightly different presentation. For 
instance, in discussing the simple relative as 
an indirect interrogative, we miss, as we do 
in Dufour’s article, a distinction between 
the ordinary question and the exclamation. 
It often happens that oios, dcos, ds could not 
be replaced by zoios, rocos, +@s in the direct 
form ; and when this is the cause, they are 
always retained in the indirect form. For 
example, vewtepor 7) GoTe eidevat olwy TaTEpwv 
éorepyvrar would mean something else with 
molwv or 6roiwv. So Antig. 693, ot’ ddvperar 
wots, would probably have oia in the direct : 
how the city bewails her fate! But it is clear 
that this does not apply to all cases, and the 
anthor’s conclusions, which agree with those 
of Dufour, are sound. 

But it is impossible here to summarize 
results, much less criticize methods. 

The author modestly awaits the decision 
of the Bpafijs, and if this proves favourable, 
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he will discuss the rest of the syntax of the 
poet. It is to be hoped that he will receive 
encouragement. 

4, The last dissertation of the volume, as 
its title implies, treats almost solely of the 
iambie trimeter of the Middle and New 
Comedy. The author includes in the invest- 
igation only such verses as are recognized 
as being uncorrupted and of the corrupt 
verses such as admit of fairly certain 
emendation. These latter are enumerated 
and critically discussed. The numbers of 
verses of all the poets concerned are given. 
In the statistics that follow, both for the 
Middle and the New Comedy, each of the 
‘poetae maiores’ receives separate recog- 
nition, while the ‘ poetae minores’ are treated 
in the aggregate. 

The discussion embraces well nigh every 
question that could be asked about the 
structure of the iambic trimeter, and at 
every point careful comparison is made with 
the tragic and the Aristophanic usage. 
Also some of the matters that are under 
dispute among metricians are intelligently 
discussed, such as the admissibility of the 
caesura in anapaests. 

Exhaustive statistics of all matters of 
interest are given, and peculiar cases are 
quoted and discussed. 

The reviewer finds but one view with 
which he cannot agree: the author refuses 
to recognise caesura between words very 
closely connected, and considers long pauses 
at various points in the verse as true 
metrical caesurae. He holds that caesura 
is a pause and so requires the possibility of 
making a pause. This may be true in a 
certain sense for dicolic verses, but not for 
the iambic trimeter. (See Zransactions Am. 
Phil. Association, 1879, pp. 25 ff.) A long 
list of verses with unusual caesura or with- 
out caesura is given. 

In addition to purely metrical questions 
are discussed some subjects pertaining to 
prosody proper, viz., weak position, influence 
of initial p, shortened diphthongs, ¢ detxriKxor, 
synizesis, -a (ace. of -evs) shortened, -éos and 
-éws (from evs), and some special words. 

The author contemplates a similar treat- 
ment of the other metres of the same poets. 

Mirron W. Humpureys, 

University of Virginia. 
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COLLATIONS FROM THE HARLEIAN MS. OF CICERO 2682. 


Collations from the Harleian MS. of Cicero 
2682, by AtBErT C. CiarK, M.A., Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, with a fac- 
simile. Part VII. of the Classical Series 
of ‘ Anecdota Oxoniensia.’ Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press. 1892. 7s. 6d. 


Tur MS. of which Mr. A. C, Clark here 
publishes a collation bids fair to be one 
of the most celebrated, as it is certainly one 
of the most comprehensive, of all the MSS. 
of Cicero. As is often but not always the 
case with codices of such antiquity, it was 
known and used very early; by Modius 
(1536-1597) in his Novantiguae Lectiones, 
by Gulielmius (died prematurely in 1584), 
by Graevius at the end of the 17th century, 
perhaps—but this Mr. Clark considers 
uncertain—by Lambinus for his edition of 
1566. Others, like Gruter, knew of its 
value, but were not able to see it. It 
belonged to the library of the Cathedral at 
Cologne, and was guarded with vigilance as 
one of its treasures. The service which one 
of the Cathedral librarians, Melchior Hit- 
torp, was enabled by his position to extend 
to Modius and Gulielmius, of examining the 
MS., has caused it to be sometimes called 
Hittorpianus, whence much confusion. 
For in fact it is quoted under three 
distinct titles, Basilicanus, Coloniensis, 
Hittorpianus. ‘That all three really refer 
to the same codex was the belief of Halm, 
and seems to be made out by Mr, Clark 
indubitably. How large an area for such 
confusion Harl. 2682 presents will be seen 
by any one who examines the list of contents 
given by Mr. Maunde Thompson on p. 1. 
Besides the Zpistulae ad Familiares (ix.—xvi.), 
to which after Oehler (1839) and Fr, Riihl 
(1875) Mr. Louis Purser has recently (1889) 
called new attention, and which he has 
collated for Prof. Tyrrell’s edition now in 
progress, the MS. contains the following 
works of Cicero:—De Amicitia, de Senec- 
tute, Philippicae, in Catilinam, Paradoxa, 
pro Marcello, pro Ligario, pro Deiotaro, 
(these three speeches, in this order, twice), 
pro Milone, de imperio Cn. Pompei, excerpts 
from the Verrines, de Officiis i. and part of 
ii., and the de petitione Consulatus. The two 
copies of the pro Marcello, pro Ligario, pro 
Deiotaro are not of equal goodness: the first 
copy which Mr. Clark calls h is inferior to 
the second which he calls H. I cannot do 


better than quote his own words on the 
relation which the two copies of these 
three speeches, as well as those of the other 
works above catalogued, bear to other pri- 
mary MSS. of Cicero. 

‘The Philippies I found upon examination 
to belong to the D family, but to be in- 
ferior to some of the representatives of this 
already known, and to contain nothing new. 
A sufficient collation is already in existence 
in the notes of Graevius. For the Para- 
doxa Stoicorum the MS. contains nothing of 
value, and so was left alone by Gulielmius, 
who had a keen eye for everything that was 
good. I collated a good deal of the De 
Officiis, for which the MS. is excellent, but 
found the agreements with B (Bamber- 
gensis x. cent.) so continual that I did not 
think it proper to publish the results. The 
affinities of the remaining portions may be 
briefly stated as follows. In the De 
Amicitia it belongs to the BSV group, but 
has a number of agreements with P (ix. 
x. cent. collated by Mommsen). For the 
De Senectute the first hand agrees with P 
(ix. or x. cent.), while the second hand=L 
(Leidensis x. cent.). In the Catilines it 
belongs to what Nohl calls the a family, 
being most closely connected with a, but it 
has a number of readings from the f and y 
groups. In the Pro Marcello, Pro Ligario, 
Pro Rege Deiotaro the first copy (h) belongs 
to the deterior familia, being most closely 
connected for the Pro Marcello with M 
[Mediceus Plut. xlv. 2, xii. cent.] and for 
the Pro Rege Deiotaro with G [Gud. 335]: 
while in the second (H) it is throughout a 
gemellus of A [Ambros. x. cent.] but inde- 
pendent of it. In the selections from the 
Verrines it is copied from the same arche- 
type as R [Paris, 7774 A, x. cent.], and is 
itself the original from which E | Lrf.| was 
taken. For the Pro Milone it represents the 
family of which S [Salisb. xv. cent.] is a 
late descendant. In the De Imperio Cn. 
Pompei it is more closely connected with P 
[Palimp. Taur.] than E [Erf.] or T [Teg.]. 
For the last two speeches it is of supreme 
importance.’ By the italics I wish to call 
the attention of Ciceronian critics to two 
of the principal results arrived at by Mr. 
Clark: (1) the fact that the codex Erfurt- 
ensis depends upon Harl. 2682, which 
point Mr. Clark seems to me to have shown 
by his article in the Journal of Philology 
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vol. xviii. no. 35, (2) the supreme importance 
of Harl. 2682 for the Pro Milone, and de 
imp. Cn. Pompe. 

Mr. Clark gives us in the triple-column 
form adopted by the Clarendon Press for its 
valuable series of Anecdota Oxoniensia a 
complete and obviously most careful colla- 
tion of this immensely important codex, in 
all the works of Cicero catalogued above 
except the Epistt. ad Familiares, de pet. 
Consul., Philippics, Paradoxa, de Officiis. He 
has added besides a collation of the spurious 
Controversiae Ciceronis in Salustium and 
Salustii in Ciceronem contained in the same 
MS. It will be seen from this how useful, 
not to say indispensable, the new volume is 
likely to be to every careful reader of 
Cicero. In view of such readers, and they 
are likely to increase as the dominion of 
palaeography is enlarged, it is a matter of 
consequence to state the opinion of Mr. 
Maunde Thompson as to the age of the MS. 
‘The writing,’ says this eminent expert, ‘is 
in minuscules of German type of the latter 
part of the 11th century.’ The beautifully 
executed facsimile in collotype, for which all 
students should be grateful to Mr. Horace 
Hart, will enable the curious reader to judge 
of the look of the MS. 

It must not be supposed that the value of 
the book is confined to the collations, or to 
the account given of the history of the MS. 
There is food for meditation and judgment 
in the review which Mr. Clark has given of 
the passages where the readings of H modify 
or confirm the opinions of previous scholars. 
A large and important section of the work 
is devoted to this investigation. The present 
writer has found this highly instructive 
throughout: and especially in the Pro Mi 
lone and de imp. Cn. Pompei. The evidence 
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extends not only to the speeches, but to the 
de Amicitia and de Senectute; the total 
amounts to no less than xlviii. pp. of the 
introduction. It would be wrong to suppose 
that in every case H gives a better reading 
than that hitherto known from other MS3. 
In many instances it does no more than con- 
firm what has hitherto been mere conjecture, 
or point the way to a new solution of the 
critical difficulty under examination. Nor 
does Mr. Clark claim for his own views, in 
many instances, more than the consideration 
owing toa scholar whose judgment is based on 
a long-continued study of Cicero, and whose 
critical faculty has been developed on the one 
hand by the works of Orelli, Madvig, Halm, 
Baiter, E. Thomas, Reid, Tyrrell, Nohl and 
other critics of acknowledged greatness or 
discernment, on the other by the restless 
spirit of modern criticism and the determina- 
tion not to allow any prejudgment to inter- 
fere with the natural inferences to be drawn 
from a source which, though long known and 
acknowledged,has only within the last decade 
been adequately or thoroughly probed. The 
strange fate of the MS., which transferred 
it from the library of a cathedral to the 
library of an English nobleman and thence 
to the British Museum, has at least had the 
advantage of making it easily accessible to 
the philological world. Henceforward we 
know exactly what its readings are, and 
need no longer depend on the citations from 
it—whether as Bas. Col. or Hitt.—which the 
works of Modius, Gulielmius, Gruter, or 
Graevius furnish. Scientific criticism must 
do the rest. Of such criticism Mr. Clark’s 
Introduction supplies, in the opinion of the 
present writer, an admirable specimen, 
Ropinson E.tis. 


MAHAFFY’S PROBLEMS IN GREEK HISTORY. 


Problems in Greek History, by J. P. 
Maunarry, M.A., D.D., ete. etc. Mac- 
millan & Co. Crown 8vo. pp. xxiv. 240. 
7s. 6d. 


Tuts volume is one to read with pleasure, 
and to re-read with an increasing sense of 
its merits. A first perusal may excite some 
irritation in the mind of any reader who 
has claims to belong to the category (not 
ill described by Professor Mahafty) of 
‘cold calm college don(s), loving cautious 


statement and accurate rendering as the 
highest of virtues’ (p. 13); but if the 
reader’s desire be to discover the strong 
points of the volume, and to appreciate 
justly the author’s proper contribution to 
learning, he will not be slow to acknowledge 
that Professor Mahaffy in his latest 
published work, as in his earlier volumes, 
has deserved well of all students of Greek 
history and of Greek culture. 

It might have been expected from the 
title of this volume that the author would 
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enumerate distinctly the problems in Greek 
history with which he proposed to deal: 
but this is not the method observed or 
followed in the ten chapters of this Essay. 
A careful reader will discover and classify 
for himself the problems as they arise in 
the course of the work: neither the Preface 
nor the full Zable of Contents seeks to 
formulate them. In the first chapter 
however (§ 3) the author lays down the plan 
of the work, which embraces a review of 
the general lines followed by the great 
historians of Greece during the last three 
generations (especially Grote and Thirlwall), 
a notice of some current misconceptions 
and errors to be corrected in the light of 
recent evidence, some consideration of dis- 
puted and speculative questions omitted in 
mere text-books: a general anticipation of 
what is to be expected from fresh attempts 
in Greek history. Digressions are not 
excluded, but are to be subordinate to the 
general plan, which ends with some re- 
flections upon the artistic lessons of Greek 
life, at last becoming accessible to the 
larger public. 

From this paraphrase it will be seen that 
the plan of the work is discursive, and 
covers many different positions. The ten 
chapters include eritiques and discussions of 
the literary treatment of Greek history, 
legend, and chronology, as well ancient as 
modern (chs. i. li. iii, v.), and also more 
direct discussions on the objective course of 
events (chs. iv. vi. ff.). The two aspects, 
or senses of ‘history,’ are not indeed 
treated as mutually exclusive, nor would 
it be easy so to treat them. It might 
however have been well to have distin- 
guished at starting the ‘problems’ which 
simply or mainly arise from the idiosyn- 
crasy of this or that historian, from the 
problems which may be said to belong to the 
objective order of events, and to concern any 
and every treatment of the evidences. Yet 
such a procedure might have hampered the 
author inconveniently. It is not very 
difficult to follow Professor Mahaffy, as he 
reviews and discusses the various problems 
which have interested him—now from this 
point of view, now from that—and so form a 
good notion of the general result of his 
studies. Whether he is discussing the merits 
and defects of various historians ancient 
and modern, or the new contributions made 
by the traveller and the digger to knowledge, 
or the characteristics of ancient states and 
forms of government, or the characters of 
public men in antiquity, or the analogies to 
be drawn between ancient and modern 
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politics, or popular fallacies respecting the 
debts of the modern to the ancient world— 
Professor Mahaffy never leaves the reader 
in doubt as to his views and position. It is 
always stimulating, suggestive, provocative ; 
and that is partly a result of his good- 
humoured obiter dicta, his challenges, his 
taste for paradox. 

Professor Mahaffy might reply that the 
paradoxes of one generation are the truisms 
of the next, and have some right on his 
side. This very volume of Problems is 
incidentally and among other things an 
apology for the author’s paradoxes in the 
past ; but the apology takes the form of a 
demonstration that the world has come 
round to his views again and again. It is 
only fair to remember that Professor 


.Mahaffy was among the first to recognise 


the value of Schliemann’s early work, and 
stood by it when a good many of the 
‘minute scholars’ were over-sceptical. It is 
fair to remember that Professor Mahafly 
had not to wait for the lucubrations of 
Miiller-Striibing and of Beloch to discover 
that Thucydides was a ‘clever rhetorician ’ 
and Demosthenes ‘a patriot but not honest’ 
or wise. It is only fair to admit that in 
the long series of literary works which 
Professor Mahaffy has produced, instinct 
with vigour and Geist, he has always 
brought an absolutely independent and 
original mind to bear upon the literary and 
historical problems with which he was 
dealing, and the result has been that no 
living writer in English has contributed so 
much of novelty, and done so much to 
justify Hellenic studies in the popular eye, 
as Professor Mahaffy. The present volume 
is for this very reason a little disappointing 
to any one already well acquainted with the 
author’s previous works. It is too like a 
brief summary of points and results from 
them. Professor Mahaffy has taught us to 
expect an absolutely fresh departure in each 
new volume. The present volume goes over 
in little the whole ground he has traversed 
in its predecessors. 

It even contains, as an Appendix, his 
excellent paper ‘On the Authenticity of the 
Olympian Register,’ reprinted, with some 
corrections, from the Journal of the SHS. 
Not but what there are special points of 
interest in the present volume. It serves 
especially to emphasise the beginnings and 
the end of Greek history as the periods 
upon the problems of which Professor 
Mahaffy has shed, and is still to shed, most 
light. In what might be called the middle 
or intervening period and its problems he 
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is hardly so strong. He has _ indeed 
suggested here that the time is come for a 
rehabilitation of the Greek Despots, and 
a depreciation of the Greek Democracies : 
but these are points which have long ceased 
to be thought paradoxical on this side 
St. George’s Channel. In regard to the 
details of Athenian government and ad- 
ministration his remarks will not carry 
conviction to every reader. To describe the 
Athenian Assembly as ‘an absolute sovran’ 
is to use words out of strict relation to the 
proper authorities. The Demos was perhaps 
‘sovran, but not the Assembly. Such a 
thing as an appeal to a High Court of 
Judicature against a decree of the Assembly, 
which Professor Mahafty says (p. 90) would 
have been regarded as absurd, was of course 
just what existed in Athens. All this only 
helps to show that we shall never get the 
Institutions of ancient Athens properly 
understood until we describe them, as far 
as possible, in the strict language of the 
contemporary authorities, at least where- 
ever the English (or Latin) translations are 
apt to breed confusion and to suggest false 
analogies. Even Grote writes of the 
Athenian ‘Senate’: that is a blunder of 
which Professor Mahaffy steers clear. But 
the notice of inscriptions ‘recording the 
quotas paid from the tribute of the several 
allied cities to Athena and to the other 
gods’ (p. 95) is calculated to puzzle those 
who have only met with Athena in the 
phoros-inscriptions, and the notice of the 
Athenian tax-gatherers insisting upon the 
tribute (p. 179) seems to go rather beyond 
the evidences. The description of the 
Peloponnesian army under Archidamus as an 
agricultural population ‘fighting for its 
liberties’ (p. 115) seems hardly fair to 
Athens and to Perikles. In regard to 
Thucydides indeed and the Peloponnesian 
war Professor Mahaffy is well known to be 
a terror to the orthodox. Not content with 
his previous success, he here (p. 92) reduces 
the duration of that warfare to twenty 
years. There is no reference in this 
volume anywhere to the late Professor Free- 
man’s monumental fragment upon Sicily, 
but it is tolerably evident that Professor 
Mahatfy could not approve of Freeman’s 
tone of writing of Thucydides, or of 
Freeman’s devotion of the greater part of 
one big volume to the Sicilian episode in 
the Peloponnesian war. And when 
Professor Mahaffy protests against being 
‘bullied’ by the ‘minute scholars’ into 
Thucydidolatry, one is reminded of the fable 
of the wolf and the lamb, and one catches 
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the—twinkle—of his eye, and likewise 
bows. Why, at the very same time when 
Professor Mahaffy was tossing off this 
sparkling parergon, he must have been 
laboriously transcribing, commenting and 
editing the Flinders Petrie Papyri, which 
he published last year under the auspices of 
the Royal Irish Academy! These labours 
fully explain the fact that, in regard to the 
"AGnvaiwy woXure‘a, his utterances in this 
volume (pp. 84, 87, 89, 96, 122, 128—there 
is no index) have rather the appearance of 
obiter dicta. For example: a note on p. 87 
states that Plutarch cited, but not fully, his 
quotations in the Life of Solon from the 
text of the Aristotelian “A@ynvatwy zroAuteia. 
But this statement is highly disputable. 
There are some lines of Solon’s in the new 
text which are not in Plutarch’s Life, but 
there are some lines in Plutarch’s Life 
which are not in the new text: and if 
Plutarch had been dependent upon the text 
of the ’A@. zod. for his quotations from 
Solon’s poems he could hardly have written, 
after quoting two lines: totto TO zotpa 
Salapis éervyéypartar Kat otixwv exarov éote 
XapievTws wavy merompevov. Yet a note on 
the same page of Dr. Mahaffy’s Problems on 
‘three remarkable laws, all intended to save 
the Athenian democracy . . . from sudden 
overthrow’ proves how suggestive and 
original he can be in regard to Athenian 
institutions when he turns his attention 
to details connected specially with them. 
But at present it is on the literary and on 
the archaeological sides of Hellenism, and 
it is particularly on the earliest and on the 
latest stages of Greek history, that 
Professor Mahaffy’s great strengh has been 
expended. European scholars, | whose 
methods and productions are rather of the 
‘minute’ than of the ‘practical’ order, 
know how to do justice to his pioneering 
labours. Thus it is that Susemihl, in the 
preface to the second volume of his ex- 
haustive and minute history of Greek 
Literature in the Alexandrian period, 
expresses his regret that Mahaffy’s Greek 
Life and Thought from the Age of Alexander 
to the Roman Conquest only attracted his 
attention too late for his purpose. It may 
seem ungrateful to say so, but it must be 
said that Professor Mahaffy’s works have 
done more for the literature and general 
culture of Hellas than for its political 
institutions or history, though he seems 
himself to find fault with modern scholars 
‘for allowing themselves to be led by literary 
instead of political greatness’ (p. 140). 
The periods and aspects of Greek history, 
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for which he has done so much, are not 
those usually regarded as the periods of 
Greek political greatness. He has indeed 
a great deal to say on the politics of the 
decadence, and upon ‘the profoundly in- 
teresting and thoroughly modern problems, 
which agitated the minds of men in post- 
Alexandrian Greece’ (p. 185). Here too is 
one of his heresies in the eyes of matter-of- 
fact scholars. Extremes meet. Dr. Mahaffy 
takes his stand with Thucydides (the clever 
rhetorician) and Polybius (dull but worthy 
man) in favour of the ‘didactic’ uses of 
history. We are to solve modern problems 
in the light of ancient examples. Cicero 
tried it. Should Rome have been abandoned 
by Pompey ? Themistokles said Yes: Perikles 
said No. That is the worst of precedents ! 
As to Polybius, he might have described 
the institutions of Rome all the better, if 
he had not been corrupted by Greek 
analogies. Writing ancient history with 
modern problems dangling before one, is 
pamphleteering. There is however a 
difference in methods: and Dr. Mahafty 
does not corrupt his ancient history by 
importing modern politics into it; he 
believes however that modern problems 
can be solved, more or less, by the light of 
the antique. If you would understand the 
true bearings of Home Rule study the 
history of the Achaian League. Is not this 
an illusion? It is difference, not resem- 
blance, which makes history. Professor 
Mahaffy points out that all sceptics have 
their credulous side: what is his own little 
superstition? It is hard to take him at a 
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disadvantage ; but perhaps the notion that 
history should be made ‘useful’ is rather a 
creature of the twilight, though it goes 
down very well at summer meetings. As a 
theorem or philosophema can it be quite 
right? It seems perilously near the notion 
which underlies and justifies Plutarch’s 
Parallel Lives. Professor Mahaffy knows 
that the great men of different epochs are 
never very similar (p. 163) and that the 
practice of comparing them is not much 
more than an amusement. As with the 
men so with the epochs. But amusements 
are perfectly legitimate, and the practice of 
drawing historic parallels and proposing 
historic analogies is an excellent pastime, 
even though not a single vote will be 
affected at the General Election by the fate 
of ‘Nationalists’ in Achaia. Surely, far 
better than such devices for making ‘the 
acts and lives of older men speak across the 
chasm of centuries’ (p. 197) is the attempt 
to bridge and fill in the chasm, and restore 
the actual causality and continuity between 
Hellenism and modern Europe, between one 
phase of Hellenism and another. Dr. 
Mahafty has done more than most people 
towards that very object, and must not rest 
content until he has completed or supple- 
mented the goodly series of volumes in 
which he has traced the literary and 
spiritual moments of Hellenism from the 
cradle to the grave by the promised volume, 
which shall exhibit fairly the debt of early 
Christendom to Hellas. 
R. W. Macan. 





Euripides, Medea: N. Wreckirin. Third edition. 
Leipzig, Teubner. Mk. 1.80. 


THE most interesting feature in this new edition of a 
valuable work is the Critical Appendix. Though 
small change has been made in the introduction or 
the commentary, the critical notes have been largely 
re-written. Not only have recent contributions to 
the constitution of the text been noticed, but on the 
basis, as the author says, of Prinz’s edition more 
specific information as to the readings of the MSS. 
and the earlier criticism has been added, together 
with a few fresh suggestions made by Dr. Wecklein 
himself. Of alterations in the text the following 
may be noted here. v. 157 rowdy for Kelyp Verrall 
(though Verrall’s punctuation of the line is not 
adopted). v. 184 the author suggests wey’ &%Aacroy 
for peydAws 763. v. 503 aw éomduny for adicduny 
Naber. v. 717 o’tirexvoy oyta for d€ o@ byt’ armada 
Kuiper. vy. 798—810 and vy. 1056—1080 the author 
regards as belonging to Euripides’ earlier tragedy 
bearing the same name : noticing that whereas the chil- 
dren are dismissed at v. 1053 they are still present 
at 1069. v. 829 gopBay for coplay—reading at the 


corresponding place in the antistrophe xépay xatdp- 
dew Kal Katamvely aveuwy nduTvdous atpas—the author. 
(In v. 829 I would suggest the possibility of reading 
kaewsratot coplay, taking pepBduevor absolutely.) v. 
910 the author conjectures mapewmoA@ytt ovAAEKTPH 
aécet or TH cuvadpy. v. 976 he suggests kovpas for 
mal6wy. (At y. 1120, where Wecklein with Prinz 
suspects kaxéy and suggests émos for it, I would 
suggest ayyeA@y for ayyede?, taking ‘he’ as the 
subject of defcvucor instead of mvedua.) v. 1123 Weck- 
lein suggests mapeio’ for the hopeless Aimoda’. It is 
true that Jortin’s airodo’ comes nearer to the MSS. 
reading, but there is something strange about this 
Auroto’. At three places in this tragedy, vv. 781, 
1123 and 1268, the word is, I think, inexplicable, and 
would seem to have been used as a familiar copyists’ 
stop-gap. I would suggest pevouo’ here. y. 1136 f. 
W. suggests éxel réxvwv mapfrGe Simtuxos yor) | ody 
marpt kal Sdépoicr voupicovs dduovs. v. 1146 W. 
suggests robewdy for mpdbuuoy. (At v. 1283 where 
W. notices Verrall’s yuvakav ldots, some support 
may be gained for the év of the MSS. by a consider- 
ation of the réxvoiot cotow euBareiv ios of v. 1325.) 
It seems a pity that the author has not adopted 
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Verrall’s athetesis of v. 1359 and at v. 1367 the 
khtiwoas of P& L. It is to be noted that the second 
person sing. of presents aud futures middle and 
passive is given as y throughout. At the end of the 
book is a drawing of a ‘ Medea Sarcophagus.’ There 
is no index. 

E. B, ENGLAND. 


Die aristotelische Auffassung vom Verhalt- 
nisse Gottes zur Welt und zum Menschen, 
von Dr. Eucen Rotres. Berlin. Mayer & Miller. 
1892. pp. iv. 202. 3 Mk. 

THE author has devoted a volume of some two 

hundred pages to setting forth and establishing a 

series of theses concerning Aristotle’s view of God’s 

relation to the world and to man. He professes to have 
been aided largely by the commentaries of Thomas 

Aquinas, and somewhat naively appeals to his own 

success in interpreting Aristotle as an advertisement 

of the angelic doctor, p. 202. It would have been a 

more useful service if Dr. Rolfes had gone direct to 

his mark, and had given a study of Thomas’ com- 
mentaries de avima to a world which is again taking 
interest in scholasticism. For, to tell the truth, his 
book is not noteworthy as a contribution to our know- 
ledge of Aristotle. It is difficult, for instance, to 
understand how the notion of creation should be attri- 
buted to a system of which two cardinal points 
are the eternity of the heavens, and the production 
of all existence from some previous actuality. 

Dr. Rolfes proceeds too much on the high @ priori 

road, and supports himself too little by textual 

references. With a writer so voluminous and at 
the same time so compact of statement as Aris- 
totle such treatment is inexcusable. 

F. GRANGER, 


Short Notes on St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians 
and Philippians, hy T. K. Aszorr, Fellow of 
Trinity College. Dublin. 1892. 


Tuts little book of less than one hundred pages con- 
tains some useful and interesting notes, but it is 
difficult to find any principle of selection or to think 
of any class of readers for whom it is specially 
adapted. We are told indeed in the_ Preface that 
‘it is intended for the use of students commencing 
the study of St. Paul’s epistles,’ but surely beginners 
need much more help than can be given in the space, 
for instance, of nineteen notes on the first ch. of the 
Romans ; and they would be more likely to profit, if 
their attention had been confined to one of the easier 
epistles. Nor is even the small space available made 
the most of. Many notes are merely quotations from 
the Revised Version, perhaps with the addition 
‘R.V. is good,’ ‘A.V. is bad.’ We should suggest 
that, if a second edition is called for, the book should 
be entirely recast, and changed into a running com- 
ment on the R. V., showing the reasons in each case 
for the alteration trom the A.V. 


1. Das Leben des Agricola von Tacitus. 
Schulausgabe von Dr. A. Drarcpr. Fiinfte 
Auflage. Leipzig, Teubner, 1891. 

2. Cornelius Tacitus Dialogus de Oratoribus. 
Fir den Sehulgebrauch erklirt, von Grore 
ANDRESEN. Dritte verbesserte Auflage. Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1891. 


ALL readers of Tacitus will welcome new editions of 

any of his works from two scholars who have done so 

much in so many ways to assist in the study of that 

author ; and the works here noticed, though pro- 
NO. LIII. VOL. VI. 


fessedly school editions, contain much that more 
advanced students may read with profit. 

Dr. Draeger’s commentary on the Agricola proceeds 
on much the same lines as his well-known edition of 
the Annals, and, like that, dwells by preference on 
the new usages and expressions found in Tacitus, and 
the relation of his diction, and that of the Silver Age 
generally, to the older classical standard. It may 
indeed be doubted whether, considering the brevity of 
the commentary as a whole, it might.not have been 
better to have given less space to these subjects, and 
more to the explanation of the many difficulties of 
reading and interpretation which make the Agricole 
so hard a book to young students. The addition of a 
map of Britain would have been also useful ; but 
that the work as a whole fully meets the needs of 
those for whom it is written is shown by its having 
reached a fifth edition. 

Dr. Andresen’s work is mainly an abridgment of 
his excellent edition of the Dialogus, which forms 
part of the last issue of Orelli’s Tacitus, but is 
enriched by many gleanings from the results of later 
scholarship during the fifteen years which have passed 
since that edition was published. Jt has also the 
advantage of an Introduction, which the larger work 
has not. It is in every respect excellently suited for 
its purpose, and by its reappearance now for the 
third time shows the Dialogus to be a more popular 
schoolbook in Germany than it has any tendency at 
present to become in England. 

H. FURNEAUX. 


Reprints from the ‘ Neue Jahrbucher.’ 


Laudationum Funebrium Romanorum Historia 
et Reliquiarum Editio. Scripsit et recensuit 
Fripericus VOLLMER. Leipzig, Teubner, 1891. 


THE author first discusses the origin and character of 
funeral orations among the Romans, then gives a list 
of those known to have been delivered, and finally 
edits such as have survived with commentaries. 
The whole essay is useful, as putting together in a 
comprehensive form information not easily to be 
obtained elsewhere ; but the commentaries have 
especial value, and deserve the attention of all 
scholars. 


Hominum LitteratorumGraecorum ante Tiberii 
mortem in urbe Roma commoratorum His- 
toria Critica. Scripsit ALFREDUS HILLSCHER. 
Leipzig, Teubner, 1891. 


Like Dr. Vollmer’s essay, this dissertation deals ina 
thorough and scholarly manner with a somewhat 
obscure, but none the less important, chapter in the 
history of classical literature. The reader will obtain 
from it a vivid idea of the influence exercised con- 
tinuously during more than 300 years by Greeks upon 
Latin culture. A good emendation in an epigram of 
Antipater of Thessalonica (p. 406 note) deserves 
notice: Toiadrat SOoviwy &roxoa for Sidoviwy. Inthe 
corrupt passage Suetonius De Grammaticis 13 (dis- 
cussed pp. 365—6), Staberius Eros + nametra emptus 
de catasta...docwit inter ceteros Brutum et Cassiwm, 
may not nametra stand for natione Syrus, if, as Dr. 
Hillscher thinks, Staberius came from Antioch ? 


Dr. Oscar FROEHDE has reprinted an elaborate 
paper on C. Julius Romanus (De C. Julio Romano 
Charisii Auctore, Leipzig, Teubner, 1892). It falls 
into three parts: (1) The passages of Charisius in 
which Romanus is expressly or tacitly quoted ; (2) the 
authorities consulted by Romanus ; (3) the character 
and scope of his work wep) apopuav. The conclusions 
of the writer are that the book zept apopuav 

cc 
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(‘on principles’) embraced the whole of grammatical 
svience, that in each chapter the words discussed were 
arranged in alphabetical order, and that the writers 
directly consulted by Romanus were the grammarians 
who flourished from the middle of the first to the end 
of the second century A.D, 

Hy aNe 
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Dr. J. W. Beck’s writings on the Latin grammar- 
jans are always worth reading. In the treatise before 
us (Studia Gelliana et Pliniana, Leipzig, Teubner, 
1892) he attempts, and with success, to trace some of 
the remains of Pliny’s grammatical works in the 
Noctes Atticae of Gellius. 

H. NE?rrLesHip. 





NOTES. 


CatutLus, LX VI. 59. 


+hi dii uen ibit uario ne solum in lumine 
caeli 
ex Ariadneis aurea temporibus 

fixa corona foret sed nos quoque fulgeremus 
deuotae flaui uerticis exuuiae, «ce. 


None of the proposed restorations of the 
corrupt words in 1. 59 meet the requirements 
of the sense. The reading of Mr. Ellis 
hic iuueni Ismario is the most plausible, but 
it (1) stirs wario and (2) does not do justice 
to solum ; (3) nor is the introduction of the 
youth of Ismarus in any way necessary to 
the sense. There is no reason to believe 
that wario is corrupt ; the epithet is strictly 
appropriate, and the line loses by its omission. 
It seems to me that solum is the key to the 
problem. The word which has been so 
gravely corrupted at the beginning of the 
verse must have been a neuter substantive 
agreeing with so/wm, and expressing some 
quality common to the hair of Berenice and 
the crown of Ariadne. For this is the point 
of the four lines. In order that the golden 
crown from Ariadne’s brow might not be 
the only thing of the kind in the sky, the 
coma Berenices was added to the number of 
the stars. But the coma and the corona 
were eaxwuiae; and exuuiae, before they 
become such, might be regarded as induuiae. 
I therefore propose to read 


indumen uario ne solum in lumine caeli— 


‘That the golden crown taken from 
Ariadne’s temples might not be the only 
headgear fixed in the star-strewn sky, but &e.’ 
indumen does not occur, but the existence 

of indumentum shows that it might have 
occurred ; and the rarity of the word faci- 
litated its corruption. The origin of the 
manuscript reading may be easily accounted 
for. 

idumen 
was read as 

i dii men 


and i corrected to i. ibi is merely an 
attempt to emend 7 dii ; and wen for men is 
a common kind of error. Thus melior, for 
example, the right reading (restored by 
Heinsius) in Valerius Flaccus, 11. 323, was 
first corrupted to welior and then changed to 
lewior the reading of the Vatican MS. 
J. B. Bury. 
* * 
* 


A. QuoratTion oF Mommsen’s. 


In his History of Rome, Bk. III. ¢. xiii., 
Mommsen quotes the following as from ‘a 
late Roman poet’ :— 


‘Sperne mores transmarinos ; mille habent 
offucias : 

Cive Romano per orbem nemo vivit rectius. 

Quippe malim unum Catonem quam tre- 
centos Socrates.’ 


His English translator, Dr. Dickson, ap- 
pends a note to the passage (ed. minor, vol. 
II. p. 407), in which he says: ‘I have not 
been able to find, nor has Dr. Mommsen 
furnished me with the original of these 
lines.’ They will be found among the 
epigrams ascribed to Florus in various edi- 
tions of the Latin Anthology. In Baehrens’ 
edition of the Poetae Latini minores (‘Teub- 
ner ser., 1882, vol. iv. p. 347) they are 
given with some slight differences of 
reading. Whether Florus was the historian, 
L. Annaeus Florus, is uncertain. Burmann, 
on the authority of one MS., calls him 
Floridus; and under this title the same 
epigram is ‘cited in the notes to the Am- 
sterdam edition of Ausonius (Mosella, 386). 
J. H. Lupton. 


* * 
* 


Virei, Aen. iii.” 509—511. 
sternimur optatae gremio telluris ad undam, 
SORTITI REMOS, passimque in litore sicco 
corpora curamus: fessos sopor irrigat artus. 
See Conington’s note for,various suggestions 
to explain ‘sortiti remos’: ‘it is not easy,’ 
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he says, ‘to see why Virg. should make this 
take place on their disembarking at night, 
not on their starting upon their voyage.’ 
But the difficulty vanishes if the lines are 
read in the light of their context. The 
passage continues :— 


necdum orbem medium Nox horis acta 
subibat : 

haut segnis strato surgit Palinurus et omnis 

explorat ventos, atque auribus aéra captat. 


Finding the signs favourable, he at once 
signals for departure. Does not this point 
to an intention to sail at midnight, in which 
case the previous allotment of oars would 
be both natural and necessary? This ex- 
planation is so simple that it probably has 
been made before ; but none of the commen- 
taries, so far as I can discover, give it. It 
is of course quite in accordance with Virgil’s 
avoidance of superfluous detail to omit a 
more explicit reference; the test of such 
omissions being simply whether they can 
fairly be inferred from their context. The 
present instance is a case in point. 
Percy Stpson. 


* * 
* 

AxscH. Agam. 3i3. 

There seems no reason for the complicated 
and rather too ingenious explanation of 
this passage offered in Classical Review, vol. 
VI. p. 180, in the face of the simple and 
natural sense given to it by Conington and 
other editors—viz. that, whether prominent 
or not in their Aapradydopia, all the dpu«roé 
are entitled to an equal share in the general 
effect. The gist of the line is thus on all 
fours with Aeneas’ offer to the athletes in 
the foot-race, nemo ex hoc numero mihi non 
donatus abibit ‘you shall one and all be 
prize-winners,’ by which I believe my father 
used to illustrate it. 

W. F. R. Sartzeto. 


* * 
* 
Aw Inscription at PELLENE. 


On the 10th April, 1888, I visited the 
ruins identified as those of Pellene in 
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Achaia. Ta épeizia ravrys (THs TleAAnv ys), 
says Meliarakes (Tewypadia “Apyodidos kat 
Kopw6tas, p. 123), xetvrar eh’ ivyAqs fdxews 
Bovwvod Kadovpévov Toépxofi, zpos B rod 
Xwpioiov Zodypa, trip tyv dekvav dxOnv rod 
motanov Kpiod (Povions). The remains of 
the ancient town are quite extensive and 
would probably repay excavation, in which 
any archaeologist would receive the cordial 
support of the dyyapxos of Xylécastro, the 
nearest town on the Gulf. During my 
brief visit I noted on a rock near a spring 
called Kopdikov the following inscription in 
large and partly obliterated letters : 


KAAAIKPA 
HIWIINKE 
KadXtxpalr 
als €On |e 

There are other letters, I think, on 
another part of the same rock; but I was 
not able to read them. 

Mortimer Lamson Earte. 

Barnard College, New York. 

* * 
* 

In Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon I read that 
‘the use of y@apady as an epithet of Ithaca, 
att) 6€ xGapadi mavuTeptarn civ GXL KetraL 
(Od. ix. 25, cf. x. 196), is only one of many 
difficulties in that passage, v. Nitzsch.’ In 
Heliodorus (Lthiop. 202) x@apadés is applied 
to the waves of the sea, Aclov zvevparos éx 
YRs Tpoorrveopevov, Kira xapradov treérpexe Te, 
Kal olov zpoceyéXa TH Tpvpvy. Is it possible 
that the right reading in the passage in the 
Odyssey may be xOapa\y, and that the 
meaning is that Ithaca rises up from the 
level surface of the sea? It need not 
forbid this that in x. 196 y6ayad7 is applied 
to an island. In both cases the word would 
be used for the same purpose, to contrast a 
level surface with that which rises from it. 
In one the lofty island stands up in the 
midst of the y@ayad7 sea, in the other the 
column of smoke rises from the centre of 
the x@apad7 island. Compare x. 149 where 
the same smoke rises dd yOovds eipvodetys, 
and x. 253 where it is repirxertw evi xopw. 

J. A. Cross. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A Catalogue of Sculpture in the Depart- 
ment of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
British Museum, by A. H. Smiru, M.A. 
(Vol. I. 1892; printed by order of the 
Trustees.) 


Tuis volume, appearing at a time when Mr. 
A.S. Murray has all but completed a new 
arrangement of the Classical collections in 
the Museum, admirable alike in artistic 
effect and scientific classification, offers a 
fresh proof of the indefatigable zeal of the 
officials of the Department of Greek Anti- 
quities. Archaeologists familiar with Mr. 
A. H. Smith’s previous catalogues will 
expect care and ability in whatever he 
compiles, and in this respect the new cata- 
logue will not disappoint them. There is in- 
deed little doubt that if Mr, Smith had only 
allowed himself to impart to his work 
more of that quality of vitality which 
comes from personal criticism, he would have 
produced a book which might have ranked 
with catalogues such as the one compiled by 
Friedrichs-Wolters for the Museum of casts 
at Berlin. Further, though a catalogue 
should no doubt lean to the side of conser- 
vatism, yet I could wish Mr. Smith had 
seen his way to unite a discreet moderation 
in the adoption of new views to more 
thorough appreciation — or at any rate re- 
cognition—of recent research. Mr. Smith 
is too orthodox, too much afraid to quote any 
but the time-honoured theories, and his cata- 
logue seems accordingly already a trifle out of 
date. 

Mr. Smith is distinctly at his best in 
dealing with the archaic period (Part L.). 
Consisting in the main of objects discovered 
by English explorers, the archaic collection 
has also in great measure been published 
and commented on by English archaeolo- 
gists, which makes it natural that Mr. 
Smith should show here a greater command 
of his material than elsewhere in the book. 
The account of the famous ‘ Harpy’ tomb 
however suffers somewhat from Mr. Smith’s 
method. The description, so far as it goes, 
is accurate ; a clear and useful statement is 
given of the main interpretations which have 
been put forward of the scenes depicted on 
the reliefs, but more freshness of observation 
should bave been brought to bear on both 
composition and workmanship. How precious 
to students would be an indication of the 
flat planes of the relief, nor would the 


general effect of dignity and gracefulness 
of the sculptured decoration be felt any the 
less, if attention had been drawn to the 
naive blunders in the details. No comment 
is made on the long trains of the chitons 
worn by the seated female figures, which 
the artist’s conscientious desire to fill up 
every available space has dragged so awk- 
wardly under the chairs ; no comment either 
on the large ungainly hands of the Harpies, 
or on the droll manner in which the artist 
has carved portions of his figures on the 
frame when he found there was not suffici- 
ent room for them within the panel. Is 
the fat shapeless body of the seated figure 
on the south side really due to ‘voluptuous 
fulness’? And should the stereotyped, yet 
friendly archaic smile of the figures of the 
Harpy tomb be described as ‘languor of 
expression ’ 1 

The catalogue deals not only with ori- 
ginals; the numerous casts which supple- 
ment the collections are fully described, and 
the usefulness of the book is thus consider- 
ably increased. It may here be noted 
that, since the appearance of the catalogue, 
no. 155 described as ‘representing a fe- 
male figure stepping into a chariot’ 
has, if Dr. Hauser is to be trusted (Jahrbuch 
1892, p. 54), closed a somewhat stormy 
archaeological career by changing sex alto- 
gether. According to Dr. Hauser, who 
cites several vases in support of his theory, 
this lady is simply an Apollo, in the char- 
acter of charioteer. Close inspection shows 
that the garment is merely the long tunic 
worn by charioteers, while the soft working 
of the nude parts would be suitable to the 
type of Apollo. 

In parts II. and IIT. (fifth and fourth cen- 
tury sculpture) the editor’s task naturally 
becomes more difficult. His work challenges 
at this point direct comparison with the 
previous catalogre by Sir Charles Newton 
(much of which has happily been retained) ; 
further the enormous accumulation of lit- 
erature, foreign as well as English, on this 
portion of the subject seems to have produc- 
ed in Mr. Smitha reluctance even to mention 
new views, which is to say the least excessive. 
There are also one or two regrettable instan- 
ces of confusion between two theories. On 
p- 90 for example Myron, Pheidias and 
Polykleitos are introduced after the old 
manner as representing ‘the early prime of 
Greek sculpture,’ though after this state- 
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ment Polykleitos is somewhat irrelevant- 
ly reserved for treatment among the suc- 
cessors of Pheidias, after Agorakritos of 
Paros (p. 265), where recent criticism places 
him. Further we are told that the three 
sculptors ‘are thought to have been fellow- 
pupils of the Argive sculptor Ageladas,’ a 
statement which is repeated as a distinct 
assertion on p. 265. With regard to 
Pheidias, Dr. Klein (in an article mentioned 
by Mr. Smith but without comment) has 
shown how slight is the evidence for his 
connection with Ageladas (who should bespelt 
Hagelaidas in accordance with epigraphical 
evidence) ; while in the case of Polykleitos 
Dr. Carl Robert has proved on grounds that 
seem irrefutable that some 100 years separ- 
ated the prime of ‘ Ageladas’ from that of 
Polykleitos, and that the whole anecdote 
may be dismissed as an ‘archaeological tale’ 
(C. Robert—archdologische Mérchen 1886, p. 
92). 

It seems unnecessarily conservative to 
reproduce on p. 93 the old plan of the 
Parthenon from Michaelis. The spacing 
on the floor of the cella, reserved for the 
basis of the great chryselephantine statue, is 
too clear for any doubt as to the position 
occupied by the Athena to be possible. Yet 
while accepting the facts as indisputable, it 
was permissible to wonder why Pheidias had 
chosen for his statue an almost central posi- 
tion, instead of placing it closer to the back 
wall of the cella, whence a far better view 
of it could have been obtained. It is again 
Dr. Dérpfeld who has solved the problem. 
Tn comparing the internal disposition of the 
cella of the temple of Zeus at Olympia with 
that of the Parthenon, he observed that the 
distance from the basis of the statue to the 
outer barrier was identical in both temples. 
Tt would appear therefore that both statues 
had been constructed on the same scale, and 
required precisely the same lighting. Day- 
light being only admitted through the door, 
the Zeus in the shorter cella at Olympia 
was moved close to the back wall, while in 
the comparatively vast cella of the Parthenon 
the Athena was of necessity placed towards 
the centre that she might receive the amount 
of light required. (Olympia, Textband II, 
1892, pp. 12-16.) 

The only presumable reason for the 
omission of any mention of Dr. Furt- 
wiingler’s new and important interpretation 
of the western pediment of the Parthenon is 
that the book possibly had to go to press 
before the article in question appeared (see 
Furtwiingler, Jahrbuch 1891, p. 1, and 
Anzeiger 1891, p. 70). It is odd to read on 
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304 A that ‘the figure reclining in the 
angle of the pediment is universally ad- 
mitted to be a river-god (cf. the description 
by Pausanias v. 10. 7 of the pediment 
of the temple of Zeus at Olympia),’ after 
Dr. Furtwiingler has denied such personifica- 
tions of nature both for the Parthenon 
and for Olympia on the ground that 
they are foreign to fifth century art. He 
believes that the angle figures of the 
western pediment are old local heroes. The 
‘llissos’ (304 A) with the missing A* 
become, aceording to this new view, Bou- 
zyges and his wife, balanced in the opposite 
angle by the wife of Boutes (304 W) and 
Boutes himself (304 V). Moreover, while 
304 B to F are accepted as Kekrops and his 
daughters with Erichthonios, the long 
disputed figures 304 P to T together with 
the lost U become Erechtheus and the 
Cedyos tpirdpbevov, Chthonia (?), Kreousa 
with Ton on her lap (Furtwiingler together 
with Loeschcke! believes the nude figures 
extant only in Carrey’s drawing to be male), 
and Oreithyia with the twins Zetes and 
Kalais ; a brilliant piece of interpretation, 
which if it does not hit the exact truth 
seems to come very near to it. Dr. Furt- 
wingler’s article induces a hope that some 
interpretation of the eastern pediment and 
of the eastern frieze may yet be found, 
more in harmony with the important 
revivals of old Attic cults in the fifth century 
than are those theories relating to a distant 
Homeric Olympus with which Periklean 
Athens seems to have been little concerned. 

The diseussion on the river-gods has shown 
once more how fallacious are theories of 
interpretation based on similarities of atti- 
tude, a truth well illustrated by Mr. Smith’s 
remarks on the ‘Theseus’ of the eastern 
pediment (303 D), which he candidly 
owns, arguing from the pose alone, might 
be Herakles or Dionysos or Apollo, or 
any number of mountain-gods. While on 
the subject of the pediments [ cannot 
refrain from expressing a regret that the 
Museum authorities should keep 303 J in 
her present position in the gallery. Even 
if they do not go as far as Dr. Waldstein 
(Bssays on the Art of Pheidias, p. 150) and 
Dr. Furtwiingler in assigning her to the 
western pediment (at 304 N, where Furt- 
wiingler takes her to be Ivis” balancing the 
Hermes on Athene’s side), she cannot have 
belonged to her present place. The wings, 
by the showing of the catalogue, would not 


1 Loeschcke—Dorpater Programm 1884. 
2 Cf, the winged Iris on the eastern frieze. 
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have admitted this ; it may be added that 
she does not balance G, and moreover that 
the asymmetria, which is so exquisite a 
feature in the Parthenon pediment, seems to 
require a male figure in this place. 

303 N is still called Selene, without any 
further comment, through Dr. Furtwingler 
(Samml. Sabourof i. on pl. 63) and Mr. Cecil 
Smith (J.H.S. ix. p. 1) have shown by 
reference to existing monuments that the 
fifth century type of Selene was that of a 
rider. Now that Bruno Sauer’s investiga- 
tion of the pediment has proved the existence 
of four horses in the extreme angle, we 
must believe that N is probably not Selene 
at all, but one of the charioteer goddesses 
Nux or Eos. Sauer’s drawings of the marks 
left by the figures on the floor of the 
pediment are reproduced on pp. 104, 105. 
Indeed the book is full of useful diagrams 
and tables (note in especial the excellent 
tabulation on p. 146 showing the parts of 
the frieze actually extant, what the Museum 
possesses of the original, and what only in 
casts), among which the only regrettable 
omission seems to be the admirable little 
diagram by Mr. Murray which first made 
clear the combined arrangement by which 
figures on different planes were represented 
on the frieze (Murray, Hist. of Greek Sculp- 
twre, Vol. II. p. 24). 

It is scarcely correct to say on p. 148 
that in the ‘old temple’ on the Akropolis 
the worship of Athena was associated with 
that of Erechtheus ‘who dwelt under the 
same roof.’ The statement has apparently 
crept in from the old catalogue, and is mis- 
leading now that the ‘old temple’ is univer- 
sally taken to mean the temple discovered 
by Dr. Dorpfeld in 1885, and apparently 
consecrated from the first to Athena solely. 

The analysis of the frieze is almost 
entirely retained from the old catalogue by 
Sir Charles Newton, and it is greatly to Mr. 
Smith’s credit that he has recognized the 
value of those descriptive and critical 
passages (see in especial pp. 169 and 174) 
which could only come from one who, at once 
artist and archaeologist, also understood 
every detail of the human life here translated 
into stone.—Perhaps a reference to Mr. 
Ruskin’s exquisite criticism on the technique 
of slab xxx.—one of those rare instances 
where this great genius shows appreciation 
of Greek art—might with advantage have 
found a place in the catalogue. (Aratra 
Pentelici, pop. ed. p. i96.) 

In accordance with the best recent author- 
ities, the sculptures from the Theseion (casts 
only in the Museum) have been placed in 
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the period of the successors of Pheidias. On 
the other hand, in discussing the topographi- 
cal position of the Theseion at Athens, I 
doubt if much stress must be laid on the 
disputed passage éeforliciav ev 76 Onoetw 
moodpevos...of the ’A@nvaiwy modrela 
of Aristotle. With regard to the date 
of the temple some account should have 
been taken of Dérpfeld’s article (das 
Tempel von Sounion, Athen. Mitth. 1884, 
p. 324) in which it is shown on archi- 
tectural grounds that the Theseion occupies 
a middle position between the Parthenon 
and the temple at Sounion. The biblio- 
graphy on the Propylaea and the temple 
of Nike (pp. 241 and 260) suggests a 
minor criticism; in an official catalogue, 
so important an authority as Dr. Dorpfeld 
should scarcely be quoted at second hand, 
evén through the ablest of his pupils. 
Many an architect, or even unprofessional 
reader, would be glad, if they knew of them, 
to read the original articles on the Propylaea 
in Athen. Mitth. x. (1885). 

An allusion to Bruno Sauer’s interpreta- 
tion of the eastern frieze of the temple of 
Nike (‘Das Gottergericht iiber Asia und 
Hellas’ in Aus der Anomia, papers dedicated 
to Carl Robert,1890),as the judgment of Asia 
and Hellas in presence of an assembly of 
gods, would have imparted additional interest 
to the contests between Greeks and _bar- 
barians depicted on the three sides of the 
frieze in the possession of the Museum. 

In describing the sculptures from Phigal- 
ela (p. 271) some mention of the hypaethral 
construction of the cel/a (it was really not 
a cella at all, but an imner court) seems 
wanted to explain the curious arrangement 
by which the frieze adorned the interior 
instead of the exterior colonnade. Moreover 
the remarkable realism and humour of the 
Phigaleian work might perhaps have been 
brought out more forcibly. The description 
of the centaur (520) ‘whose equine body 
is wholly unexpressed except for one leg 
which hardly seems to belong to him’ (!) 
made one hope that Mr. Smith would 
remark upon no. 527 kicking out like a 
donkey, and on the stubby tail of the 
centaur on slab 530. The imagination of 
these Phigaleian sculptors was apparently 
haunted rather by the mules and donkeys 
that toiled up the slopes of Kotylion than 
by any ‘ equine’ forms. 

This first portion of the catalogue closes 
with a well-arranged section on Greek reliefs 
(nos. 599 to 817) of which the Museum 
possesses a rich collection. It is Mr. Smith’s 
merit to present for the first time a scientific 
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classification of these monuments, which up 
to now had remained uncatalogued, and for 
the greater part unpublished. In the intro- 
ductory réswmé of current views on the 
subject, some reference was however to be 
expected to the important analysis by which 
Miss Jane Harrison has shown how the old 
hieratic Peloponnesian types gradually 
passed into the familiar toilet scenes and 
seenes of parting or meeting at the grave, 
of the Attic reliefs (Myth. and Mon. of 
Anc. Athens, pp. 588-592). 

It should be noted in conclusion that, in 
addition to the plans and tables already 
mentioned, the book is enriched by twelve 
well-executed plates. The reproduction 
of Mr. Maurray’s masterly restoration 
of the lower drum of a column from the 
older Artemision at Ephesos (pl. 1.), the 
revised drawings of the Parthenon frieze 
(pls. vii. and viii.) and the two beautiful 
heads from grave reliefs nos. 693 and 694 
(pl. xii.), now published for the first time, 
call for special notice. It may be added 
that this catalogue of 375 pages, with all 
its drawings and plates, its excellent type 
and good paper, only costs the modest sum of 
3s.; this is perhaps not the least of its 
merits in a country where archaeological 
publications are so often beyond the reach 
of the student’s purse. 

Eveénie SELiers. 


GREEK ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY.! 


Ty the narrow limits of this Handbook 
Mr. A. S. Murray has accomplished the 
difficult feat of giving in a readable form 
an excellent sketch of the most important 
subjects which fall under the wide head of 
Greek Art and Archaeology. The first 
beginnings of Hellenic art, the painted vases 
of the Greeks, their gems, their bronze 
work, their sculpture and finally their 
painting and their architecture are all 
treated of in a very interesting though 
brief series of essays. As Mr. Murray tells 
us in his preface, this Handbook is based 
on the series of ‘ Rhind Lectures’ which he 
delivered in Edinburgh in 1887. Asa rule 
printed lectures are somewhat unsatisfactory 
things, but in this case the absence of 
padding and the concentrated nature of the 
information which is given makes these 
essays perhaps even more valuable for 
careful reading than they could be if given 
orally. 


1 Handbook of Greek Archaeology, by A. S. Murray, 
LL.D., F.S.A. ; London, J. Murray, 1892. 
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The first chapter, which deals with the 
earliest origins of Hellenic art, is specially 
interesting. As Mr. Murray points out, 
the historic period of Greek art can hardly 
be said to go back to an earlier period than 
about 700 B.c. ; but the discoveries of recent 
years have slowly accumulated a consider- 
able amount of valuable evidence with regard 
to the date of vases, gems, and other objects 
which clearly belong to a more remote 
period than that which is depicted in the 
Homeric poems. In the tombs of Ialysos 
in the island of Rhodes royal scarabs of 
about 2000 B.c. have been found associated 
with the earliest class of Greek pottery, 
that which is devoid of painted ornament, 
and is decorated merely with simple 
patterns of hatchings, zig-zags, and the 
like executed with incised lines deeply 
seratched into the surface of the pottery 
before it was hardened by firing in the 
kiln. 

Again, Mr. Flinders Petrie has discovered 
in various tombs in Upper Egypt painted 
vases of the well-known ‘ Mycenae type’ in 
conjunction with native Egyptian objects 
which can be safely dated between the 
fifteenth and the twelfth centuries B.c. ; 
thus confirming the approximate date 
which, from other evidence, had, at least pro- 
visionally, been arrived at for the culminating 
period of the wealth and power of the 
Mycenaean kings. By degrees a stylistic 
classification of Greek pottery in chrono- 
logical order has become possible; first 
comes the already mentioned rather rude 
pottery with incised ornament; next the 
early ‘Mycenaean vases’ with realistic 
painting of marine animals and plants—a 
style which appears to have been widely 
spread throughout the islands and sea-port 
towns of the Aegean and eastern Mediter- 
ranean seas. The third class is character- 
ized by painted geometrical patterns, mixed 
with very conventional figures of men and 
animals, often repeated in long lines as a 
purely decorative and meaningless form of 
ornament. 

Then come the vases of Oriental style, 
with long bands of animals and birds of 
distinctly Assyrian type, on backgrounds 
carefully filled in with geometrical patterns 
or powderings of rosettes, crosses or flowers. 

In the sixth century B.c. a more dramatic 
style of decoration came into use, with 
elaborate figure subjects in black on a red 
ground ; and lastly, during the fifth and 
fourth century B.c., the most beautiful class of 
Greek pottery was produced with exquisitely 
drawn figures in red on a background of the 
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most perfect black enamel, brightly gleam- 
ing in surface, and of a delicate creamy 
softness in texture. Mr. Murray tells us 
that ‘the change to red figures appears to 
have taken place about the time of the 
Persian wars.’ 

In the main no doubt this was so, but 
the recent excavations among the debris 
caused by the Persian sack of the Athenian 
Acropolis have shown that very beautiful 
vases of the fully developed red figure type 
were produced in Athens even before the 
Persians landed in Attica. 

A very interesting chapter is devoted by 
Mr. Murray to the exquisite outline 
drawings of the Greeks on their bronze 
mirrors and cisfae or toilet-caskets. No- 
thing could possibly exceed the perfect 
purity of line and crisp delicacy of touch in 
such a masterpiece of Hellenic art as the 
Ficoronian cista, which is now in the Museo 
del Collegio Romano in Rome. 

In this case I find it difficult to agree 
with Mr. Murray in taking the signature on 
the lid—Wovios Plautios me fecid—as that 
of the artist who engraved the wonderful 
series of subjects from the expedition of the 
Argonauts which decorates the circular 
drum of the cista. 

The heavy touch of the graver in this 
inscription is very unlike the delicacy 
shown in the lines of the Argonautic 
subjects, and, in spite of the authority of 
Jahn and Gerhard, it seems to me much 
more probable that the signature was added 
by the very inferior Italian bronze-worker 
who, in a very clumsy way, added feet and 
handles to this most perfect example of 
Hellenic art. Ina great many cases these 
beautiful cistae have been seriously dis- 
figured by similar additions, which are often 
attached in a way which cuts into and 
conceals important parts of the original 
Greek drawing in the most tasteless and 
even brutal fashion. 

Mr. Murray’s essays on engraved gems, 
and on sculpture in relief and in the round 
are full of most valuable matter condensed 
into a very few pages, and will be very 
useful to all students of Greek art. 

In his interesting chapter on the archi- 
tecture of the Greeks, one or two misprints 
need correction ; the references to Vitruvius 
on pages 445 and 463 should read i. i. 5 
and iv. i. 6—9. 

In the former of these passages Vitruvius 
does not ‘mention a mud hut which still 
existed in his day on the Acropolis of 
Athens,’ but merely says that (the building 
of) the Athenian Areiopagus had a mud roof. 
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One great merit of this Handbook is its 
very excellent series of illustrations. Those 
especially which have been printed from 
metal plates prepared from photographs by 
Messrs. Walker and Boutall are of very 
fine quality indeed. 

The illustrations of the gems are of 
unusual beauty, and in some of the large 
onyx cameos the translucency of the stone 
is reproduced with remarkable success and 
fine artistic effect. Great credit is due to 
the Publishers for not having spared money 
to illustrate a valuable book in a manner 
which is really worthy of it. 

J. Hey. Mrppieron. 


Syracusan Medallions and their Engravers in 
the light of Recent Finds. By Arruur J. 
+ Evans, F.S.A. London: Quaritch. 1892. 


Turs valuable essay consists mainly of two 
papers contributed by Mr. Arthur Evans to 
the Nwmismatie Chronicle for 1890 and 
1891, and is very welcome in its present 
form. It is fully illustrated by woodcuts 
and by ten plates, of unusual excellence, 
chiefly prepared by the Swiss photographer 
Brunner! The publication of Head’s 
famous monograph on the coinage of Syra- 
cuse and of Dr. Weil’s treatise on Sicilian 
engravers seemed to leave little to be 
gleaned by future workers in the same field. 
The recent discovery of some important 
hoards of Sicilian money has, however, fur- 
nished new material which Mr. Evans has 
used to the best advantage, while he has at 
the same time made a singularly minute 
comparison of the coins of Syracuse with 
one another and with the currencies of 
Sicily generally. He has thus succeeded in 
producing an important contribution to 
Greek numismatics and archaeology. The 
style of the book is interesting and scholarly, 
though the author has a tendency to over- 
elaborate his arguments. 

Asa basis of his researches Mr. Evans 
gives an excellent description and analysis 
of the hoard discovered last year at Santa 
Maria Licodia, the ancient Aetna-Inessa. 
This find included no less than sixty-seven 
Pentekontalita (Dekadrachms), the large 
coins popularly known as Syracusan ‘ medal- 
lions. Mr. Evans also describes from 
personal examination an important hoard 
of Greek and Siculo-Punie coins discovered 


1 It is a pity that the text contains several wrong 
references to the plates. 
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at Contessa in Western Sicily, and fur- 
nishes some useful notes on the find (or 
rather finds) of Avola near Syracuse. 
There is a good account of the Naxos de- 
posit discovered in 1853. 

A considerable portion of the essay is 
devoted to a discussion of the style and 
signatures of the engravers. Two interest- 
ing sections deal with the work of Kimon 
and Evaenetos. The earlier and later styles 
of these masters are discriminated, and the 
influence of their coin-types is traced on 
later coins—Greek, Phoenician and Celtic? 
Mr. Evans was fortunate enough to pro- 
cure from the Santa Maria hoard a splendid 
medallion which, while presenting affinities 
in type and style with the medallions 
signed by Kimon and Evaenetos, differs 
from them in so many details that he ap- 
pears to be justified in attributing it to the 
hand of a new artist. The author photo- 
graphs [pl. v. 5] a gem found near Catania 
which exactly represents the type of Hera- 
kles and the lion as it appears on the gold 
staters of Evaenetos. This is interesting 
as a proof of the close alliance of coin and 
gem engravers in antiquity, especially in 
Sicily and Magna Graecia. Some new 
artists’ signatures on Sicilian coins are also 
discussed, the most interesting of these 
being the name of Kimon, read by Mr. 
Evans on a coin of Himera. This artist is 
of an earlier date than the well-known 
Kimon of Syracuse, and may have been the 
grandfather of the latter. 

Some important conclusions are arrived 
at regarding the chronology of the Syra- 
eusan dekadrachms and of Sicilian and Siculo- 
Punie coins ; thus, an earlier date than has 
hitherto been suggested is fixed for the ap- 
pearance of the ‘ signed’ coinage at Syracuse 
and for the introduction of the ‘ Pegasi,’ and 
it is shown that the issue of Syracusan 
tetradrachms was suspended cire. B.C. 
406. The issue of the later Syracusan 
medallions has generally been assigned to 
the reign of Dionysius I., but Mr. Evans 
goes beyond this and well argues that they 
were first minted ‘at the moment of exulta- 
tion and expansion that immediately fol- 
lowed the Athenian overthrow in Sicily ’ 
(b.c. 413—12). ‘These medallions—with the 
prize trophy represented beneath the racing 
chariot — connect themselves ‘ with the new 
Games instituted at Syracuse to commemo- 
rate the “crowning mercy” of the Assin- 


1 To the list of imitations of Kimon’s masterpiece, 
the full-face head of Arethusa, should be added a coin 
of Corinth, B.c. 431—338, described in Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Corinth, No. 196, pl. v. 15. 
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aros.’ The historical occasion of these 
pieces is thus analogous to that of the older 
dekadrachms (‘ Damareteia’) struck at the 
instance of Damarete to commemorate the 
victory of Gelon over the Carthaginians. 
Warwick Wnrorn. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ENGLAND. 

Chester.—Mr. F. Havertield has published a further 
series of the Roman inscriptions discovered here, 
twenty-fivein all. The most interesting is as follows : 
D‘*M(|UL °* LiciNiIvs ‘LZ *‘ [Fk] | TER(ETINA TRIBYV) ¢ 
VALENS * ARE (LATE) | VETRRAN * LEG ‘XxX ‘Vv ‘Vv | 
AN " VL‘ H(ERES) * FEC(IT)|H*S°*. Arelate=of 
Arles. For vi (=xxv), cf. C.1.Z. viii. 3998. The 
others mostly relate to soldiers, principally of the 
second and twentieth legions. ! 

Lincoln.—In the cloister-garth of the cathedral a 
small bronze statuette of Minerva has been discovered, 

¢ ins. high, of better workmanship than is usual in 
Britain. The goddess stands erect, wearing a tunic 
without sleeves, reaching to the feet, over which are 
a mantle and a chlamys ; she also wears a scaly aegis 
and a helmet with large horsehair crest. The spear 
in her right hand and shield on which her left arm 
rested are both lost, otherwise the statuette is very 
perfect. The drapery is extremely graceful, and the 
whole is covered with an excellent patina.? 

Stichester.—A small postern has been brought to 
light in the city wall, on the south-east side. It has 
tile jambs, and on either side, on the inner face of the 
wall, is a curious socket, also built of tiles, as if for 
a large vertical wooden beam. These beams were 
probably connected with the defences of the gate. 
The gate was approached from the city by a descen- 
ding passage through the earthen vaddwn with retain- 
ing walls on each side. At some time during the 
Roman occupation the postern was blocked with 
masonry. 

ITALY. 

Great St. Bernard.—The excavations begun’ in 
1890, which resulted in the discovery of the temple 
of the Pennine Jove, have been continued, and the 
region to the north-east investigated. Over seventy 
Gaulish coins were found, and also some Roman re- 
publican money. The rock in which these were found 
is supposed to have been a kind of altar, or base of an 
altar, on which money was deposited by travellers, as 
often occurs in Celtie countries. Among the Gaulish 
coins are some new types, belonging to the latest 
period of the coinage, the first century B.c. Numer- 
ous other discoveries were made, the most interesting 
being as follows: a votive tablet of bronze with two 
wings, inscribed PVTEOLANVS ‘SABINI * CAES *N ; the 
lower part of a horse’s hoof and an awriscadpium, 
both bronze ; a bronze fibula with dise in the form of 
a thistle (common in Transalpine regions) ; bronze 
weapons, needles, &c. Ina lake on tle north were 
found : a quadrangular base of bronze, inscribed TI ° 
BABVLLIVS * LATINYS * POENINO ‘V°S°L°M; a large 
tablet of bronze, winged, with fine dark green patina, 
inscribed : I *O *M*PGENINO | C * DOMITIVS | CARAS- 
SOVNVS | HEL * MANGO|V‘°S‘*L°*M.; a bronze 
statuette of Jupiter Penninus, of excellent workman- 
ship, entirely preserved ; a lion and a galloping horse 
with a skin over its back, both of bronze ; a votive 





1 Athenaeum, 9 July. 
2 Athenacum, 20 August. 
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spear-head ornamented with four double masks of lions 
(one lost), the point ending in a composite capital. 
Further excavations brought to light a chamber 
containing fragments of constructive materials, and 
various objects mostly of bronze.? 

Ancona.—A remarkable vase has been found in a 
tomb of the third century B.c., of vitreous paste, 
painted white with geometrical patterns round the 
body, and green lines round the neck. It probably 
emanated from an Alexandrine workshop of the third 
century B.c., and was brought into Italy when such 
vases were in fashion. It resembles the Arsinoe vase 
in the British Museum, which has figures in relief 
covered with enamel. ! 

Ponza ad Arcinazzo, Latiwm.—On the site of the 
villa of Trajan various fragments of leaden pipes have 
been found, mostly inscribed. On two adjoining 
fragments is the inscription IMP * CAESARIS “NERVAE * 
TRAIANI | OPTIMI ‘AVG *GERMANIC *DACICI. These 
must have belonged to the aqueduct erected by 
Trajan. Two other pieces are each inscribed IMP * 
NERVAE * TRAIANI ‘CAESARIS “ AVG | GERMAN * SVB * 
- CVRA * HEBRI * LIB *PROC....(cf. Bull. Comm. Arch. 
1887, p. 12).? 

Naples.—An interesting inscription has been 
found relating to the Classis Misenatiwm, which runs 
as follows: D*M|C‘LYSIO TERTYLLO | MILITI * 
CLASSIS * PR * | MISENATIVM * PIE * | VINDICIS * 
CENTVR ‘| TRIERE * MINERVA | NATIONE DALMAT * 

| stip*1m1.|B°*M. For the ¢rieris Minervae, cf. 
C.IL. x. 3453, &e.? 

Rome. Reg. ix.—In the dome of the Pantheon 
have come to light, while it has been under repair, 
three arches corresponding to the intercolumniations 
of the pillars below. ‘here is no mention of these 
in the account of Piranese (Raccolta di Templi 
antichi, pl. 28), and doubts have arisen as to what 
period they belong to; as however several of the 
stones have stamps of the time of Hadrian, it seems 
probable that the building was partly reconstructed 
in his time, although only the original founder, 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa, and the later restorer, 
Septimius Severus, are mentioned in the inscription 
still existing on the portico. 

Further excavations have been made in the temple 
of Augustus discovered in 1890 in the via Tordinona, 
resulting in the discovery of remains of a portico or 
peristyle, of horse-shoe shape, and portions of the 
basement of the temple, which is circular. The 
basement is constructed of peperino, and the marks 
of the columns are still remaining. Several frag- 
ments of architectural decorations, of white marble, 
were found ; four Attic bases, three fragments of a 
fluted column, and an Ionic cap with angular volutes, 
belonging to the portico. To the temple itself belong 
four fragments of a cornice with lion’s head spouts, 
fragments of a Corinthian entablature, with LIB 
inscribed on the architrave ; also two Corinthian 
capitals of unusual design, consisting of a panther’s 
skin wrapped round a vase, with the claws springing 
out at the angles (see also Bull. Comm. Arch., Apr. 
to June 1892). Inside the portico was a marble 
altar with cornice and moulded base.* 

Reg. xi. In the via Flaminia, near the ninth 
milestone, remains of a house have been found, con- 
sisting of an atrium surrounded by porticoes with 
columns of wunburnt brick stuccoed. It dates from 
the second century B.c., but appears to have been 
restored and enlarged in the two following centuries, 
as bits of opus reticulatum were found in the walls. 
The villa was probably a dependency of the Villa 
Livia ad gallinas albas, and was apparently supplied 





a Wotwie dei Lincei, March 1892. 
® Jhid., April 1892. 
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with baths, as heat-pipes in the walls and hypocaust 
floors still exist. Beneath it is a vaulted cellar with 
niches for wine-casks and jars. The mosaic pave- 
ments are very fine; parts of seven were found, 
worked in various colours. One represents Bacchus 
crowned with ivy, holding a thyrsus; surrounding 
him are four winged Genii and birds, and at the 
angles are craters. Another has a remarkable scene 
of Egyptian character in the centre, supposed to 
represent Cleopatra at the moment when the basket 
of figs containing the asp was brought to her (see 
Bull. Comm. Arch., \.c.). Other finds were: frag- 
ments of a male statue over life-size, of the fourth 
century B.c.; a fragment of a travertine column, 
fragments of painted stucco (a male figure painted in 
encaustic), of stucco ornaments, stamped stones, &c.! 

In the via Portuense, near Porta Portese, have 
been found remains of a portico, with three mutilated 
tufa columns and bases of peperino ; also remains of a 
wall, and drains, all of Imperial date. Within were 
remains of a large hall with a pavement of two-foot 
tiles covered with opus signinwm, on which were 
bases for statues. The walls of this hall were of 
anburnt brick. 

Other discoveries of interest in Rome are as 
follows: (1) An inscription FALTONIO PROBO | 
ALYPIO * VC * PRAEF * VRB | [PATRONO PRAESTAN] 
rT [issimo. This Alypius was son of Clodius Celsinus 
Adelphus, a proconsul, and of Faltonia Proba. He 
was pracfectus wrbi s.D. 391 (cf. CLL. vi. 1185, 
1713). 

(2) On the right bank of the Tiber were found two 
fragments of a large tablet of grey marble, inscribed 
...PPAE'M*....STI'N, Ze. M. Agrippae M. f. Augusti 
nepoti. He was son of Julia and M. Agrippa, born 
B.C. 12, and surnamed Postumus. He was adopted 
by Augustus, but afterwards repudiated by him and 
banished ; he was put to death by Tiberius. He is 
seldom mentioned in inscriptions (ef. C. 7. Z. x. 405). 

(3) In the via Portuense, a group of sepulchres of 
the end of the fourth century. The bodies are 
arranged in regular order, separated by rows of tiles, 
one of which bears the stamp OFF’S'R'F-DoM (officina 
summae rei fisci Domitiana). 

(4) A tablet of bronze with the votive inscription 
sANcO DEO | FIDIO | D:D. The first name semoni may 
have been on another tablet. The name of the god 
was cither Semo Sancus or Deus Fidius, the second 
word in each case being an adjective, so that it would 
not naturally stand alone. 

(5) On the Esquiline: a head of an athlete, 
of good workmanship, much damaged (Pentelic 
marble); a headless bust of Luna marble, with 
lorica and chlamys; a fragment of a group in 
Greek marble, probably Diana with a hound in re- 
pose by her side, but only her right leg remains ; a 
small onyx engraved with a nude male figure seated 
on a rock with right arm uplifted, holding an uncer- 
tain object; it appears to represent Philoctetes 
wounded. 

Sardinia.—An important inscription has come to 
light in a tomb in the necropolis of Olbia (the 
modern Terranova Fausania), on a marble stone with 
acornice. It runs as follows: C-CASSIO:PAL-BLAESI- 
ANO | DEC:COH-LIGVRYM | PRINCIPI-EQVITVM | Ipst- 
FAMILIAE:POSTERIS | LIBERTIS*LIBERTABVSQVE'ELVS 

| TI-CLAVDIVS:ACTES'L'EVTVCHVS | AMICO-OPTIMO- 
EX-TESTAMENTO | EIVS‘EEcIT. This Claudius Euty- 
chus was a freedman of Acte, the mistress of Nero, 
who possessed large estates in Sardinia (C.1.Z. x. 
7640, etc.). In 19 B.0. a garrison of malites awxili- 





1 Notizie det Lincei, April 1892. 
2 Bull. Comm. Arch., April to June 1892. 
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arti (CIEL. x. 777) was placed in Sardinia, to be 
succeeded by the Cohors I. gemina Sardorwin et Cor- 
sorum, and Cohors II, gemina Ligurum et Corsoruin 
(C_I_L. x. 7883, 7890) ; these cohorts were composed 
of equites and pedites. The Cassius Blaesianus to 
whom this inscription refers must have been princeps 
equitum in the latter of these two cohorts, having 
previously served as decwrio therein. ! 


NORTH AFRICA. 

On the site of Hadrwmetum in Tunis, during ex- 
cavations ina cemetery, a small leaden plate inscribed 
on both sides was discovered, evidently a tabella 
devotionis. On one side are magical incantations, 
and the figure of a Genius with the head of a cock, 
standing in a boat and holding a torch. On the 
other side is an imprecation addressed to a deus 
pelagicus aerius against the charioteers and horses of 
the green and white factions.” 





1 Notizie dei Lincei, March 1892. 
2 Academy, 16 July. 
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GREECE. 

Carystus, Euboea.—Several remains of ancient 
constructions have been found in the port, together 
with fragments of sculpture and inscriptions. Among 
the former are numerous blocks of poros-stone with 
cavities showing that they were fastened together by 
iron staples fixed with molten lead; these stones 
formed part of the ancient harbour. Near them were 
found marble columns and lumps of lead, also a frag- 
ment of a relief representing a man holding a horse by 
the bit. Another piece consisted of a marble pedestal 
for a statue in the shape of a prism of four faces, one 
broken off, with reliefs of nude figures. These are 
very much destroyed, but one appears to represent a 
woman standing and saluting another. Various in- 
scriptions have been dredged up, mostly dedicatory 
and sepulchral, belonging to the Roman _ period. 
One has in Greek and Latin the name of L. Marcius 
Ner(o), another the dedication of a statue of Artemis 
by Phrynis, priestess of Artemis and Apollo.? 





1 Athenaeum, 6 August. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


American Journal of Philology. Whole No. 
48. Dec. 1891. 

On the old Armenian Version of Plato's Laws, by 
F. C. Conybeare continued [see swp. p. 80]. Froma 
comparison with Par. Cod. 1807 it is concluded that 
the Armenian version was made from a text closely 
akin to this cod., not 2 mere copy however but older 
in its tradition. ‘The probable author was Gregory 
Magistros and the version may be regarded as 
representing such a cod. of Plato as was accessible in 
the Royal Library of Constantinople early in the 
eleventh century. Contributions to the Interpretation 
of the Veda, Fourth Series, by Maurice Bloomfield. 
Critical Notes on the Dialogus of Tacitus, Second and 
concluding paper, by A. Gudeman [see sup. p. 136]. 
Mostly on what the writer calls ‘ transposition 
variants’ as a clue to MS. corruption not hitherto 
suspected. Mr. Robinson Ellis contributes some 
notes and emendations ad nova fragmenta Antiopes. 
The reviews are: Otto Hoffmann’s Die Giriechischen 
Dialekte in threm historischen Zusammenhange mit 
den wichtigsten ihrer Quellen, Band J. by EK. W. 
Hopkins. This volume brings together the inscrip- 
tions of the South-Achaian dialect. The second 
volume will treat of the North-Achaian (Thessalian). 
There is nothing new however but the arrangement 
and an attempt to re-establish general divisions 
among the Greek dialects. Prof. M. W. Humphreys’ 
edition of the Antigone of Sophocles by C. F. Smith, 
which is spoken of as the most complete yet brought 
out in America, and especially valuable to the student 
for the discussion of the metres. Under Brief 
Mention by the editor are noticed Mr. J. Cook 
Wilson’s paper On some Apparent Anomalies in the Use 
of pn (TLransac. Oxford Philol. Soc. 1889-90), 
Freeman’s History of Sicily, Prof. Butcher’s Some 
Aspects of the Greck Genius, and Mr. J.W. Headlam’s 
Election by Lot at Athens. 


Journal of Philology, Vol. xxi., No. 41, 1892. 

W. R. Paton, Notes on the text of Plutarch’s 
Ethiea, especially the De Adulatore and De Amicorum 
Multitudine, together with some readings from the 
New College MS. of the treatise Cwm Principibus 
philosophandwm esse, pp. 1—16; W. Leaf, on the 


desirability of publishing an exact transcript of the 
text of the Ziiad contained in the British Museum 
papyrus exxvill., pp. 17—24; R. Ellis, Notes on 
some fragments of Aesehylus and on the Supplices, 
also two notes on Sophocles, pp. 25—38; Arthur 
Platt, on the use of ueAAw in Homer and the Attic 
writings, pp. 39—45 ; notes on Catullus, xi., Hor. 
Od. ii. 6, pp. 46, 47; T. W. Allen, The character- 
istics of a group of ninth-century Greek MSS., pp. 
48—55; HK. G. Hardy, Imperiwm Consulare and 
Proconsulare, with reference to Prof. Pelham’s article 
on the subject, pp. 56—65; J. P. Postgate, A Pro- 
pertian use of wnus, pp. 66—68; C. Taylor, The 
Comparison of the Four Gospels to the Four Elements 
borrowed by Origen from Hermas, pp, 69, 70; J. E. 
B. Mayor, A parallel between Herod. ii. 121 and the 
Passion of Theodotus in Ruinart’s Acta, p. 70; F. 
C. Conybeare, Philo’s readings of two passages in the 
Timacus, pp. 71, 72; H. Jackson on Parmenides 52 
(60), pp. 73, 74; A. E. Housman, on the relationship 
of the MSS. of Propertius, pp. 101—160. 


Blatter fur das Bayerische Gymnasial- 
schulwesen. Vol. xxviii. Miinchen, 1892. 

Part 1. Essays :— 

J. Melber : Aristoteles’ "A@nvalwy TodAitrefa und die 
bisher dariiber erschienene Literatur. 

After a brief account of the various editions that 
have appeared, of the nature of the MS., and its 
contents, a longer notice is given of the translations 
by Kaibel-Kiessling, Dr. Franz Poland, and the 
edition of the text by Kaibel-Wilamowitz. The first 
(of which a second and improved edition has appeared) 
is highly commended, although in many places it is 
an ‘explanatory paraphrase rather than a literal 
version.’ Dr. Poland’s version is careful and 
accurate, although clearness and style are sometimes 
sacrificed through keeping too closely to the original. 
The edition of the text by Kaibel-Wilamowitz, 
although perhaps sufficient notice is not taken of the 
conjectures and emendations of other writers, is, 
taken altogether, an excellent one. The writer 
dissents from the view that the treatise was not 
written by Aristotle, which is upheld in the article on 
un-Aristotelian words and phrases, contributed by 
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Mayor, Newman, Platt and Richards, in the Classical 
Review. He agrees with Gompertz that too much 
importance need not be attached to a@mat Aeydueva, 
asin asingle page of Bonitz’ Lexicon to Aristotle, 
out of twenty words, no less than eighteen are found 
only once in the writings of Aristotle. 

The attack on the ‘Aristotelian authorship’ by 
Julius Schvarez (in the Hungarian Review) is 
declared to be ‘distinetly frivolous.’ The pamphlet 
by Friedrich Caner (‘ Hat Aristoteles die Schrift vom 
Staate Athener geschrieben ?’)isnext noticed. Caner 
is of opinion that the treatise was written not by 
Aristotle, but by one of his pupils, his chief argument 
being that the political opinions expressed in the MoaAc- 
rela contradict those in the Politics : ‘ Aristotle would 
never have sung the praises of democracy, as we find 
them sung in the MoArrefa.’ According to Dr. Melber, 
this statement is based on a misunderstanding of the 
passage referred to (ch. 41, 2): further, the date 
(324-22) assigned by Cauer to the composition of the 
treatise is entirely incorrect : the pamphlet is uncon- 
vincing, and shows traces of being too hastily written. 
The attack in the essay by Fr. Ruhl (‘ tiber die vom 
Mr. Kenyon verdffentlichte Schrift vom Staate der 
Athener,’ Rhein, Musewm), who condemns the 
whole work as generally feeble, has been demolished 
by Gompertz. The pamphlet by Peter Meyer (‘des 
Aristoteles Politik und die’A@nvatwy modcrela,’ Bonn) 
is written to show that the charge of contradictory 
opinions expressed in the Politics and MoAirela is 
unfounded. Dr. Melber concludes: ‘So far then the 
attacks made upon the Aristotelian authorship of the 
treatise have completely failed, and we may say that 
the excessive haste and want of foresight with which 
they have been made have rendered it easy to repel 
them. We may therefore congratulate ourselves on 
the possession of the new work as a genuine one, and 
proceed quietly to an estimation of its value, in which 
direction a noteworthy start has already been 
made,’ 

Reviews :— 

R. Ullrich, Studia Tibulliana: de libri secundi 
editione (Carl Weymann). 

The author opposes the generally received opinion 
that only the first book of the H/egies was brought 
out by the poet himself, basing his argument on 
Ovid Am. ili. 9, 28-32, which, according to him, 
proves that at the time Ovid wrote these verses 
(soon after Tibullus’ death) the book of the Elegies 
in which Nemesis is celebrated (viz. book ii.) was 
generally known, and must consequently have been 
published by the poet Tibullus himself. 

Apuleius, Amor and Psyche, with critical notes by 
Carl Weymann (G, Schepfs) : highly commended. 

K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen 
Literatur von Justinian bis zum Ende des ost-rimischen 
Reiches (527-1453). (Aug. Wagner.) 

An excellent work in a field of literature which 
has been hitherto practically unexplored, and in 
fact treated with contempt by classical scholars. The 
first and second parts of the work treat of prose and 
poetical literature: the third of vulgar-Greek lit- 
erature, z.e. written in the popular idiom as opposed 
to the more correctly written language [we may 
compare the distinction between modern-Greek and 
Romaic]. 

Adolf Holm, Griechische Geschichte: Band III. 
Geschichte Griechenlands im 4 Jahrhundert v. Chr. 
bis zum Tode Alexanders des Grossen. Berlin, 1891. 
(J. Melber.) Highly commended: ‘this volume of 
Holin’s History of Greece is up to the level of the two 
preceding ones, and is sure to find an equal number 
of readers and admirers.’ 

Part ii. Essays :— 

A, Zur Trierenfrage und zu den Irrfahrten des 
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Odysseus, by Dr. Max Hergt. Really a review of 
A. Breusing’s ‘die Loésung des Trierenritsels,’ etc., 
1889: the writer expresses an unfavourable opinion 
of both parts of the work, more especially that 
which deals with the wanderings of Odysseus: the 
first part treats of the points raised by the Scholiast’s 
note on Aristophanes, Ranae, 1106. 

B. Zu den griechischen Tragikern, by Dr. J. G. 
Brambs. A discussion of the question whether 
Orestes went abroad before or after the murder of 
Agamemnon, 7.e. when he was quite a little child or 
when about twelve years old. The writer, who is 
himself of opinion that it would be absurd to think 
that if Orestes had left home when about twelve 
years old he would not have been readily recognized, 
thus sums up an examination of the story as told in 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides: Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides agree that Orestes left his 
home when a child, but Sophocles and Euripides 
follow the tradition that he did not do so until after 
the murder of Agamemnon—when he himself barely 
escaped—in order to bring out more strongly his 
motive for revenge, and in Euripides Electra is 
represented as much younger than in Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, to make recognition on either side more 
difficult. 

Of the passage in Electra, v. 1485, 6, the writer, 
comparing Antig. 463, 4, offers a new interpretation : 
‘in what respect would one of mortal men, who are 
burdened with sorrows, reap any benefit, if his death 
be delayed ?’—giving a different rendering of @vynoxew 
6 wéAdwv. He is however inclined to bracket the 
lines as being unsuitable. 

Review :— 

Kallenburg, Studien iiber den griechischen Artikel 
TI, Berlin, 1891. (Fr. Vogel.) An examination 
of the use of the article with the names of countries, 
towns, rivers, and mountains. Highly commended. 

Part ili. Essays :— 

Bemerkungen zur Germania des Tacitus, by Dr. 
B. Sepp. Notes on the MSS. of the Germania, and 
the interpretation of ch. ii. quidam...vocarentur : 
ch. xiii. insignis nobilitas...aspici: ch. xxvi. agri... 
partiuntur. 

Reviews :— 

Q. Horatius Flaccus, erklirtvon Adolf Kiessling. 
Erster Teil. Oden und Epoden.  2te Auflage. 
Berlin. Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 1890. 
(Proshberger.) 

Only meets with the qualified approval of the 
reviewer, who in many respects prefers the first 
edition, although he does not go so far as to say that 
the second contains no improvements, 

Dr. R. Képke, die lyrischen Versmasse von Horaz. 
4. Aufl. Berlin. Weidmann. (J. Mosl.) Highly 
commended. 

Otto Schultess, der Prozess des C. Rabirius vom 
Jahre 63 v. Chr. (C. Hammer.) <A careful examina- 
tion of the subject, but marred by faulty arrange- 
ment. 

Otto Keller, Lateinische Volksetymologie und 
Verwandtes. (J. Héussner.) Commended as a 
sympathetic treatise on a subject in which there is 
room for considerable diversity of opinion. 

Acta Seminarti Philologici Erlangensis. Ediderunt 
Twanus Miller et Augustus Luchs. Vol. v. (G.L.). 
Contains (1) coniecturae Diodoreae, by Herm. Bezzel, 
(2) observationes criticae in Clementem Alexandri- 
num, (3) der Eigenname in der attischen Komdédie, by 
H. Steiger, (4) de participiorum usu Liviano capita 
selecta. by A. Koeberlin, (5) Ovids Werke in ihrem 
Verhiltniss zur antiken Kunst, by W. Wunderer. 

Demosthenes’ Acht Reden gegen Philipp. Ausgabe 
fiir Schiller: von G. Braiining. Hannover, 1891. 
(H. Ortner.) Commended. 
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Ferd. Weck die Epische Zerdehnung (Reichenhart). 
In spite of errors, important and suggestive. 

Waldemar Ribbeck, Griechische Schulgrammatik. 
Formenlehre der attischen Prosa nebst Casus- und 
Modus-Regein. Carefully executed, but too elaborate 
in view of modern requirements, which would contine 
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the study of Greek within the narrowest possible 
limits. 

Herodotus, erklart von Heinrich Stein. Band IV. 
Buch VIL. mit drei Kartchen von H. Kiepert. 5te 
verbesserte Auflage. Berlin, 1889. A considerable 
improvement on the eurlier editions. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Aesopus. Fables choisies d’Esope. Expliquées lit- 
téralement et traduites en francais par Leprévost. 
16mo. 84 pp. Paris, Hachette. 1 fr, 25. 

Archimedes. Le traité des corps flottants. Tep) 
éxounevwv, ‘Traduction nouvelle avec une intro- 
duction par A. Legrand. 8vo. 28 pp. Paris. 
Gauthier- Villars. 1 fr. 

Aristophanis comoediaec. Annotatione critica, com- 
mentario exegetico, et scholiis graecis instruxit 
F. H. M. Blaydes. Pars X. Equites. 8vo. xx, 
526. Halle, Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses. 
6 Mk. 

Arislotelis MoAttela *A@nvatwy edidit F. Blass. 12mo. 
Xxvlii, 118 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 1 Mk. 50. 
Aristoteles. Traduction générale par Barthélemy 
St.-Hilaire. Table alphabétique des matiéres. 

2vols. 8vo. Paris, Hachette. 30 fr. 

Babrius. Fables. Texte grec publié avec une notice 
préliminaire, des notes et un lexique par M. 
Croiset. 18mo. 224 pp. Paris, Colin & Cie. 

Bednarz(G.) Desyntaxi Boethii. PartI, Programm. 
4to. 1658. Striegau. 

Beitrage zur historischen Syntax der griechischen 
Sprache herausgegeben von M.Schanz. Band III. 
Heft 3. Abteilung 1. 8vo. Wiirzburg, Stuber. 
4 Mk. 

[Contents : Dyroff, A. Geschichte des Pronomen 
reflexivum. Abteilung I. Von Homer bis zur 
attischen Prosa. 138 pp.]. 

Beneke (E.) De Demosthenis quae fertur adversus 
Callicain orationis authentia. Dissertatio. 8vo. 
508. Halle. 

Benjamin (C.) De Justiniani imperatoris aetate 
quaestiones militares. Dissertatio. 8vo. 41 pp. 
Berlin, W. Weber. 

Bergstedt (H.) Quae uno tempore fiunt quatenus in 
Iliade narrentur. Programm. 4to. 39 pp. 
Norrkoping. 

Berthier (J. J.) Commentatio cui titulus: La porte 
de Sainte-Sabinea Rome. Programm. 4to. 90 pp. 
Freiburg. 

Best (H.) De Cypriani quae feruntur metris in 
Heptateuchum. S. Dissertatio. 8vo. 59 pp. 
Marburg. 

Birt (T.) De amorum in arte antiqua simulacris ct 
de pueris minutis apud antiquos in deliciis habitis. 
Commentariolus Catullianus ii. 8vo. xlii pp. 
Plates. Marburg, Elwert. 1 Mk. 80. 

Breslauer philologische Abhandlungen. Herausgegeben 
von k. Forster, Band VI. Heft 3. 8vo. 140 pp. 
Breslau, Koebner, 4 Mk. 50. 

[Contents Kuhn, Fr. Symbolae ad doctrinae 


mep! 8ixpévwv historiam pertinentes. Accedit 
appendix. I. De Jgnatii diaconi senariorum in 
Adamum memoria. II. De Ignatii diaconi, 


Theodosii diaconi, Christoph. Mytilenaei, Joannis 
Euchaitensis legibus metricis. ] 
Capellanus (G.) Sprechen Sie lateinisch ? 
Konversation in lateinischer Sprache. 
12mo. 116 pp. Leipzig, Koch. 


Moderne 
2te Auflage 
1 Mk. 80. 


Catalogues des livres grecs et latins imprimés par 
Alde Manuce 4 Venice 1498—1503—1513. Repro- 
duits en phototypie avec une préface par H. Omont. 
Folio. 16 pp. Plates. Paris, Bouillon. 15 fr. 

Cicero. Oeuvres. Brutus. Texte latin revu et 
publié @apreés les travaux les plus récents avec un 
commentaire, introduction et index par J. Martha. 
8vo. xlvii, 269 pp. Paris, Hachette. 6 fr. 

Collignon (M.) Histoire de la sculpture grecque ; 
Tome I. Les origines, les primitifs, L’archaisme 
avancé, L’époque des grands maitres du Ve si#ele. 
Plates. 4to. xii, 569 pp. Paris, Didot et Cie. 30 fr. 

Croisct, A. et J. Petitjean. Grammaire grecque & 
lusage des classes de grammaire et de lettres. 16mo. 
615 pp. Paris, Hachette et Cie. 3 fr. 

Crusius (O.) Untersuchungen zu den Mimiamben 
des Herondas. 8vo. vii, 203pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
6 Mk. 

Cugq (E.) Les institutions juridiques des Romains 
enyisageés dans leurs rapports avec l'état social et 
avec les progres de la jurisprudence. Préface par 
I. BE. Labbe. L’ancien droit. 8vo. xxxv, 773 pp. 
Paris, Plon et Cie. 

Curtius (A. W.) Das Stiersymbol des Dionysos. 
Pr. Koln 92. 228. u. 3 Tafeln. 4to. 

Dingeldein (O.) Der Reim bei den Griechen und 
Romern, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Reims. 
8vo. iv, 131 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 

Ditimar (H.) Horati libri ii. satiram vi. interpre- 
tatus est. Programm. 4to. 26 pp. Magdeburg. 

Dorison. Quid de clementia senserit L. Annaeus 
Seneca. (Thése.) 8vo. 189 pp. Caen. 

Durm (J.) Baukunst der Griechen. 8vo. Plates. 
vil, 386 pp. Darmstadt, Bergstrisser. 18 Mk. 

{Handbuch der Architektur. TheilI]. Band I.] 

Eberl (G.) Die Fischkonserven der Alten. Pro- 
gramm. 8yo. 34 pp. Regensburg. 

Eck (D. A. H. van) Quaestiones scenicae romanae. 
Dissertatio. 8vo. 104 pp. Leiden. 

Eismann (P.) De participii temporum usu Thuey- 


dideo. Pars J. Programm. 4to. 26 pp. Inow- 
razlaw. 
Forster (K.) Eduard Lippert. 
[Extract. Biographisches Jahrbuch fiir Alter- 


thumskunde]. 8vo. 46 pp. Berlin, Calvary & Co. 
1 Mk. 80. 

Freidhof. Die sogenannten Gigantensiulen. Pro- 
gramm. 4to. 30 pp. Metz. 

Frerichs (H.) Quaestiones Lucretianae. Programm. 


4to. 16 pp. Oldenburg. 
Fritzsche (R.) Quaestiones Lucaneae. Dissertatio. 
8vo. 33 pp. Gotha, Burow. 1 Mk. 


Fréhlich (F.) De rebus inde a Caesare occiso usque 
ad senatum liberalibus habitum gestis. Dissertatio. 
8vo. 58 pp. Berlin, W. Weber. 1 Mk. 20. 

Giesemann (P.) De metro paeonico sive cretico apud 
poetas graecos. Dissertatio. 8vo. 102 pp. Breslau, 
Preuss & Jiinger. 1 Mk. 60. 

Gimm (J.) De adiectivis Plautinis. Programm. 8vo. 
81 pp. Altkirch. 
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Goebel. Kritische Bemerkungen iiber Aristoteles 
Metaphysik. ii. Programm. 4to. 9 pp. Soest. 

Goelz (G.) De divi Hadriani sententiis et epistulis 
commentariolum, 4to. vill. pp. Jena. Neuen- 
hahn. 50 pfg. 

Goctte (A.) De L. Accio et M. Pacuvio veteribus 
Romanorum poetis tragicis. Programm. 4to. 24 
pp. Rheine. 

Graf (E.) Pindars logaoedische Strophen. 
43 pp. Marburg. Elwert. 1 Mk. 

Graefenhain (R.) De more libros dedicandi apud 
scriptores Graecos et Romanos obvio. Dissertatio. 
8vo. 59 pp. Marburg. 

Hagfors (E.) De praepositionum in Aristotelis poli- 
ticis et in Atheniensium politia usu. Dissertatio. 
8vo. vi, 131 pp. Berlin, Mayer & Miiller. 2 Mk. 

Hamierschmidt(K.) Ueber die Grundbedeutung von 
Konjunktiv und Optativ und ihr Verhaltnis zu den 
Temporibus. Auf Grund der homerischen Epen. 
Dissertatio. S8vo. 46 pp. Erlangen. 

Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- Wissenschaft in 
systematischer Darstellung herausgegeben yon J. v. 
Miller. Band VIII. Teil II]. 8vo. xv, 476 pp. 
Miinchen, Beek. 8 Mk. i 

{Contents. viii, 2, Geschichte der Romischen 
Litteratur von der Zeit vom Ende der Republik 
(30 vor Christ.) bis auf Hadrian (117 nach Christ. ). 

Handbuch der klasisschen Altertums- Wissenschaft, 
herausgegeben von I. von Miiller. Band I. 2te 
Hialfte, und Band IV. Abtheilung I. Hialfte 1. 
Zweite Auflage. S8vo. Miinchen, C. H. Beck. 

. 2. Larfeld, W., Einleitende und Hilfs-Diszip- 
linen. Hiibner, E., Rémische Epigraphik. Unger, 
G. F., Zeitrechnung der Griechen and Romer. 
Nissen, H., Griechische und romische Metrologie. 
xx, and 449—914 pp. 8 Mk. 50. (Band I. com- 
plete 15 Mk.). IV. 1. Die griechischen Alter- 
thiimer. Hialfte 1. Busolt, G. Staats und Rechts- 
alterthiimer. 384 pp. 6 Mk. 50. 

Harder. F. und R. Paukstadt, Griechische Schul- 
grammatik. Teil I. 8vo. vi, 71 pp. Dresden, 
Ehlermann. 1 Mk. 20. 

[Contents : Harder, Griechische 
zum Gebrauch an Schulen.] 

Haupt (C.) Anleitung zum Verstiindnis der liviani- 
schen Darstellungsform. 8vo. IV. 86 pp. 
Leipzig. Teubner. 1 Mk. 

Hedqvist (V.) De formis syncopatis, quae vocantur, 
verbi latini. Dissertatio. 8vo. 41 pp. Upsala. 

Herondae Mimiambi. Accedunt Phoenicis Coronis- 
tae Mattii mimiamborum fragmenta. LEdidit O. 
Crusius, 12mo, xviii, 89 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
2 Mk. 40. 

Herzog (E.) Zur Literatur iiber den Staat der 
Athener. I. ‘endenz und Zusammenhang der 
pseudoxenophontischen Schrift iiber den Staat der 
Athener von Cap. 2, 19—31, 13 aus betrachtet. 
II. Ueber Aristoteles ’A@nvatwy moditela Cap. 4. 
Dissertatio. 8vo, 83 pp. Tubingen. 

Heynacher (D.) Beitriige zur zeitgemissen Behand- 
lung der lateinischen Grammatik auf statistischer 


8vo. 


lonl 


Formenlehre 


Grundlage. 8yvo. 52 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 
1 Mk. 
Hildebrand (T.)  Quaestiones de Furiis poetis. 
Dissertatio. 8vo. 51 pp. Halle. 


Hille (H.) Ueber die platonische Lehre vom Eros. 
Welche ethischen Anforderungen stellt Plato in 
dieser Lehre an die Philosophen? In wie weit hat 
die Persénlichkeit Platos diesen Anforderungen 


entsprochen. Programm. 4to. 45 pp. Liegnitz. 
Hochdanz (F.) Bemerkungen zur ‘Topographie 
des alten Rom. Programm. 4to. 22 pp. Coslin. 


Homeri Odysseae Carmina. Cum apparatu critico 
ediderunt I. van Leeuwen et -M. Bb. Mendes da 
Costa. Pars posterior, Carmina 13—16 and 
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index. 8vo. 289—593. 
50. 

Holleck (H.) Der harpalische Prozess des Demo- 
sthenes. Programm. 4to. 20 pp. Beuthen. 
Horatii Flacci Carmina, relegit et apparatu critico 
selecto instruxit M. Hertz. 8vo. vi, 239 pp. 

Berlin, Weidmann. 2 Mk. 40. 

Hiilsen (C.) Das Forum Romanum. Rekonstruktion 
nach Angaben und mit Erlauterungen. Folio. 2 
views, 2 sheets text, 6 plans. Rom, Spithoever. 
2 Mk. 

Joannis Geometrae carmen de S, Panteleemone inte- 
grum edidit Sternbach. 

[Extract. Dissertationes classis philolog. Acad. 
litterarum Cracoy.] 8vo. 86 pp. Krakau. 3 Mk. 
valbjleisch (K.) In Galeni de placitis Hippocratis 
et Platonis libros observationes criticae. 8vo. 
48 pp. Berlin, Heinrich. 2 Mk. 

Kappe (F.) Der Bekkersche Paraphrast der Ilias 
und seine Bedeutung fiir die Textkritik. Pro- 
gramm. 4to. 16 pp. Liegnitz. 

Kirchner (H.) Die verschiedenen Auffassungen des 
platonischen Dialogs Cratylus. I. Die Sprach- 
philosophie vor Plato. Programm, 4to. 18 pp. 
Brieg 

Koch (H.) Quaestionum de proverbiis apud Aes- 
chylum Sophoclem Euripidem caput alterum. 


Leiden, Sijthoff. 1 fl. 


Programm. 4to. 27 pp. Bartenstein. 
Koch (J.) De carminibus Prisciani Grammatici 
nomine inscriptis. Programm. 4to. 23 pp. 


Frankfurt. 

Krall (1.) Die etruskischen Mumienbinden des 
Agramer National Museums. 4to. 70 pp. plates. 
Wien, Tempsky. 8 Mk. 

[Extract : Denkschriften der kaiserlichen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften. ] 

Krapp (¥.) Der substantivierte Infinitiv, abhingig 
von Prapositionen und Prapositions-Adverbien in 
der historischen Griicitat. [Herodot bis Zosimus. | 


Dissertatio. 8vo. v, 111 pp. Heidelberg, C. 
Winter. 3 Mk. 

Kronenberg (A. J.) Ad Apuleium Madaurensem. 
Programm. S8vo. 32 pp. Rotterdam, Wenk & 
Berkhoff. 50 ets. 


Leeder (M.) Der italienische Cursus des kaiserlich 
deutschen Instituts zu Rom 1891. Programm. 


4to. 24 pp. Grinberg. 
Leopold (J. M.) Studia Peerlkampiana. Disser- 
tatio. 8vo. viii, 114 pp. Leiden. 


Levison (K.) Fasti praetorii inde ab Octaviani im- 
perii singularis initio usque ad Hadriani exitum. 
8vo. 173 pp. Breslau, Preuss & Jiinger. 5 Mk. 

Linderbauer (B.) De verborum mutuatorum et pere- 
grinorum apud Ciceronem usu et compensatione. 
Pars prior. Programm. S8vo. 67 pp. Metten. 

Livius (Titus.) Ab urbe condita liber xxx. Fir 
den Schulgebrauch erklirt von Luterbacher. 8yo. 
87 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 1 Mk. 20. 

Lorentz (P.) Observationes de-pronominum persona- 
lium apud poetas Alexandrinos usu. Dissertatio. 
8vo. 54pp Berlin, Heinrich. 1 Mk. 50. 

Ludwich (A.) Adnotationum criticarum ad scholia 
in Homeri Iliadem Genavensia pars II et commen- 
tatio Quantitaetszeichen in den aeltesten Iliashand- 


schriften inscripta. Programm. 4to. 31 pp. 
Koenigsberg. 

Liibke(H.) Menanderund seine Kunst. Programm. 
4to. 388 pp. Berlin, Gaertner. 1 Mk. 

Marx (F.) Interpretationes latinae. Programm. 
4to. 18 pp. Greifswald. 


Matzinger (8.) 
anus Tractat : 


Des hl. Thascius Caecilius Cypri- 
‘De bono pudicitiae.’ Programm. 


8vo. 47 pp. Nurnberg. 
Mausbach (J.) Ein missverstandenes Wort des hl. 
Augustinus. Programm. 8vo. 11 pp. Gladbuch, 
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May (O.) Die friiher dem Seneka zugeschriebene 
Abhandlung ‘de quatuor virtutibus cardinalibus’ 
aus einer Handschrift des Neisser Gymnasiums 
veroffentlicht. Programm. 4to. 10 pp. Neisse. 

Merguet (H.) Lexikon zu den Schriften Cicero’s mit 
Angabe siimtlicher Stellen. Teil II]. Lexikon zu 
den philosophischen Schriften. Band JI. 8vo. 
860 pp. Jena, G. Fischer. 43 Mk. 

Miodonski (A.) Miscellanea latina. 
Krakau. 40 pf. 

[Extract : Dissertationes classis 
Academiae Litterarum Cracoviensis. ] 

Molken (H.) In Commentarium de bello africano 
quaestiones criticae. S8vo. 127 pp. Jena, Pohle. 
1 Mk. 50. 

Mommsen (T.) Ledroit public romain. Traduit sur 
la 3%me édition allemande par Fred. Girard. 
Tome II. 8vo, 411 pp. Paris, Thorin. 

Monumenta Germaniae historica inde ab a, D. usque 
ad a. MD. Auctorum antiquissimorum tomus ix. 
Chronica minora saeculorum iv. Vv. vi. vii. edidit 
T. Mommsen. Vol. I. fase. 2. 4to. xii, pp. 
341—756 2 plates. Weidmann, Berlin. 15 Mk. 

Morlais (V’abbé). Histoire de la littérature latine. 
18mo. xxvii, 333 pp. Paris, Poussielgue. 

Muzik (H.) Bemerkungen zu Weidners Neposaus- 
gabe. Programm. S8vo. 3 pp. Krems, 

Myska (G.) Ueber das Verhaltnis des von Plato im 
Politikos entwickelten Staatsbegriffes zu der Dar- 
stellung desselben in der Politeia und den Nomoi. 
Programm. 4to. 16 pp. Allenstein. 

Neumann (J.) De quinquennalibus coloniarum et 
municipiorum. Dissertatio. 8vo. 76 pp. Leip- 
zig. 

Nes (H. M. van) Homerica quaestio, quatenus 
mythologicis illustratur. Dissertatio. 8vo. viii, 
136 pp. Amsterdam. 

Nikel (1.) Socialpolitik und sociale Bewegungen im 
Alterthum. 8vo. iv, 76 pp. Paderborn, Schén- 
igh. 1 Mk. 20. 

[Extract : Bericht der wissenschaftlichen Gesell- 
schaft Philomathie in Neisse. ] 

Nitzsch. Uebersetzung des Sophokleischen Philoktet. 
Teil II. Programm. 4to. 13 pp. Bielefeld. 
Pallu de Lessert (A. C.)  Vicaires et Comtes 
d’Afrique de Dioclétien 4 l’invasion vandale. 

8vo. 185 pp. Paris, Pedone-Lauriel. 

Panzer (J.) De Mythographo Homerico restituendo. 
Dissertatio. S8vo. 70 pp. Greifswald. 

Pelagonii artis veterinariae quae extant recensuit 
praefatus, commentatus est Max. Ihm. 12mo. 
244 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 40. 

Philodemi volumina rhetorica edidit S. Sudhaus. 
12mo. lii, 385 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 4 Mk. 

Philologische Untersuchungen herausgegeben von 
A. Kiessling and U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff. Heft 12and13. 8vo. Berlin, Weidmann. 


12mo. 9 pp. 


philologicae 


[Contents: 12. Maass, E. Aratea. 416 pp. 
16 Mk. 13. Geffcken, J. Timaios’ Geographie 
des Westens. viii, 206 pp. 2 Maps. 7 Mk.] 


Plautus (T. M.) Het Spookhuis (Mostellaria) 
Vertaling van M. B. Mendes da Costa. 12mo. 
viii, 58 pp. Amsterdam, Kampen and Zoon. 
50 fi. 

Plinius Secundus. Choix de Lettres. Texte Latin 
avec une notice sur la vie et les cuvres de Pline 
le Jeune, des notes etc. par A. Waltz. 4%me édition. 
16mo. xxviii, 292pp. Paris, Hachette. 1 Fr. 80. 

—-—. Naturalis historiae libri xxxvii. Post 
Ludovici Iani obitum recognovit et scripturae 
discrepantiae adjecta edidit C. Mayhoff. Vol iii. 


libri xvi—xxii. 12mo. xiv, 496 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 4 Mk. 

Pohl (J.) Lectionum Catullianarum specimen III. 
Programm. 4°. 16 pp. Kempen. 
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Polybii historiae. Recensuit apparatu critico instruxit 
F. Hultsch. Vol. ii. Editio ii. 8vo. xvi, 368 pp. 
Berlin, Weidmann. Mk. 6. 

Poppelmann, (L.) Bemerkungen zu Dillenburgers 
Horaz-Ausgabe letzter Hand, III. Teil. Pro- 
gramm 4°, 28 pp. Trier. 

Prellitz (W.) Etymologisches Worterbuch der 
griechischen Sprache mit besonderer Beriicksichti- 
gung des Neuhochdeutschen und einem deutschen 
Worterverzeichnis. 8vo. xvi, 382 pp. Gottingen. 
Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. 8 Mk. 


Pridik (A.) De Cei insulae rebus. 8vo. viii, 
179 pp. Berlin, Mayer and Miller. 3 Mk. 60. 
Primozic (A.) Zur Homerlectiire. 1 Theil. Pro- 


gramm. 8vo. 20 pp. Iglau. 

Pulvermacher (D.) Sebastian Miinster als Gram- 
matiker. Dissertatio. 8vo, 32 pp. Erlangen. 
Rambeau (T.)  Charakteristik der historischen 
Darstellung des Sallustius (II. Teil). Programm. 

4to. 18 pp. Burg. 
Reinhardt (G.) Der Perserkrieg des Kaisers Julian. 


Programm. 4to. 45 pp. Dessau. 1 Mk. 50. 
Rentzsch (O.) Herodots Stellung zum alten Mythus. 
Programm. 4to. 28 pp. Dresden. 


Rhodius (B.) Beitrage zur Lebensgeschichte und 
zu den Briefen des Psellos. Programm.  4to. 


26 pp. Plauen. 1 Mk. 80. 
Ribbeck (O.) Geschichte der rémischen Dichtung. 
Band III. Dichtung der Kaiserherrschaft. 8vo. 


ili, 372 pp. Stuttgart, Cotta. Mk. 9. 

Roemer (A.) Die Notation der Alexandrinischen 
Philologen bei den griechischen Dramatikern. 

(Extract: Abhandlungen der k. Bayerischen 

Akademie der Wissenschaften.] 4to. 54 pp. 
Munchen, Franz Verlag. 1 Mk. 60. 

Rzach (A.) Metrische Studien zu den sibyllinischen 
Orakeln. 8vo. 80 pp. Wien, Tempsky. 1 Mk. 60. 


[Extract: Sitzungsberichte der  kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. ] 

Sauer (B.) Altnaxische Marmorkunst. 8vo. 
43S. und 1 Tafel. Giessen. 

Schafstaedt (H.) De Diogenis epistulis. Dissertatio. 
8vo. 63 pp. Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht. 1 Mk. 20 

Schilling (G.) Die Tmesis bei Euripides. Zu den 
griechischen Tragikern II. Programm.  8vo. 
34 pp. Glogau. 

Schmidt (J.) Der Sklave bei Euripides. Teil II. 
Programm. 4to. 37 pp. Grimma. 1 Mk. 
50. 


Schneck (B.) Quaestiones paroemiographicae de 
codice Coisliniano 177 et Kudemi quae feruntur 


lexicis. Dissertatio. 8vo. 50 pp. Breslau. 
Schoenle (F. L.) Diodorstudien. JDissertatio. S8vo. 
91 pp. Berlin, Speyer and Peters. 1 Mk. 50. 


Schulten (A.) De conventibus civium Romanorum 
sive de rebus publicis ¢. r. medicis inter 
municipium et collegium. Dissertatio. 8vo. 
38 pp. Gottingen. 

Schvindt (Th.) Tietoja karjalan rautakaudesta 
kakisalmen kihlakunnan alalta saatujen loytojen 


mukaan. ODissertatio. 8vo. 191 pp. Plates. 
Helsingfors. 

Schwartz (E.) De numerorum usu Euripideo capita 
selecta. Pars II. 4to. pp. 25—47. Kiel, 
Lipsius and Tischer. Each 1 Mk. 20. 

Schwickert (J. J.) Kritisch-exegetische Unter- 


suchungen zu dem 2. olympischen Siegesgesange 

Pindars. 4to. xxx pp. Trier. 1 Mk. 
Seidenadel (K.) Altgriechische Epigramme, Tisch- 

und Volkslieder deutsch nach der Urschrift und in 


freien Nachbildungen. Programm. 4to. 17 pp. 
Rastatt. 
Seneca. Extraits des ceuyres philosophiques et des 


tragédies de Senéque avec une notice sur Sénéque 
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et des notes par L. Martel. 18mo. 
op. Paris, Garnier. 

Sitil (C.) Die Phineusschale und ihnliche Vasen mit 
bemalten Flachreliefs [1ster Jahresbericht des von 
Wagnerschen Kunst-Institutes der Universitat 
Wiirzburg]. 4to. 24 pp. 1 Mk. 

Sophocles, Tragédies. Traduites en frangais par M, 
Bellaguet, avec une notice sur Sophocle par E. 
Tournier. 16mo. xx, 351 pp. Paris, Hachette. 
3 fr. 50. 

Spandl (J.) Constructionsschwankungen in der 
lateinischen Sprache und deren Ursachen.—Die 
Flexion der deutschen Adjectiva nach artikel- 
haften Wortern im Plural. Programm. 8vo. 23 
pp. Gaya. 

Spiegel (G.) Zur Characteristik des Epigramma- 
tikers M. Valerius Martialis. II. Programm. 
8vo. 40 pp. Hall. 

Strathmann (G.) De hiatus fuga, quam invenimus 
apud Philodemum Epicureum. Programm. 4to. 
28 pp. _ Viersen. 

Sumpjf (O.) Ciasars Beurteilung seiner Offiziere in 
den Commentarien vom gallischen Kriege. Pro- 
gramm. 4to, 26 pp. Quedlinburg. 

Strootman (K. E. W.) Quaestiones ad imperatoris 
Commodi vitam pertinentes, Dissertatio. 8vo. 


xxiv, 508 


64 pp. Groningen. 
Sudhaus (S.) Prolegomena ad Philodemi Rhetorica. 
Dissertatio. 8vo. 39 pp. Bonn. 


Texte latin public avec des argu- 
1l6mo. xvi,702 pp. Paris, 


Tacitus, Annales. 
ments par E, Jacob. 
Hachette. 2 fr. 50. 

Tappertz (E.) De coniunctionum usu apud Manilium 
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quaestiones selectae. Dissertatio. S8vo. 77 pp. 

Miinster. 

Victoris, Sexti Aurelii, de Caesaribus liber. Ad 
fidem codicum Bruxellensis et Oxoniensis recensnit 
F. Pichlmayr. Programm. 8vo. vii, 59 pp. 
Miinchen, Lindauer. 

Volger (H.) Die Lehre von den Seelenteilen in der 
alten Philosophie. TeilI. Programm. 4to. 28 
pp. Ploen. 

Wagner (J.) Realien des griechischen Alterthums 
fir den Schulgebrauch zusammengestellt. 2 
maps and illustrations. 8vo. vil, 124 pp. 
Brinn, Winiker. 2 Mk. 20. : 

Wecklein. Ueber Themistokles und die Seeschlacht 
bei Salamis. 8vo. %4 pp. Muiinchen. 

Wulf (O.) Zur Theseusfrage. Archiologische 
Untersuchungen und mythologische Beitrage. 
Dissertatio. 8vo. 204 pp. Dorpat, Karow. 5 Mk. 

Zander (C. M.) De lege versificationis latinae summa 
et antiquissima. 4to. 28 pp. Lund, Moller. 
80 pfg. 

[Extract : Lund’s Univ. Anskrift.] 

Zander (M.) Der italienische Cursus des kaiser], 
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NOVEMBER 1892. 


PUNIC WAR IN SPAIN BETWEEN 211 AND 206 z.c.1 


Tue difficulty of the chronology given by 
Livy for the war with the Carthaginians in 
Spain from 218 to 206 is well known. 
Numerous attempts have been made to 
clear up the matter as regards the earlier 
part of this period, from 218 to 21]. As 
regards the later part scholars till quite re- 
cently have acquiesced in the despair of Ar- 
nold, Mommsen, and Ihne as tothe possibility 
of disentangling the puzzle, or with the last- 
named have regarded the attempt as ‘lang- 
weilig und fructlos.’ Of late years however 
some vigorous attempts have been made, 
first by Keller in the Rheinisches Museum 
for 1874 (xxix. 88—96) in an essay ‘ Zu den 
Quellen des Hannibalischen Krieges’: and 
again in 1891 by Soltau in the 26th volume 
of Hermes ‘Zur Chronologie der hispanis- 
chen Feldziige 212—206. Ein Beitrag zur 
Quellenkritik bei Livius.2 And almost 
simultaneously with this last we have the 
inaugural dissertation of Max Jumpertz. 

As I shall have to express disagreement 
in more than one point with Jumpertz, I 
would begin by saying that the essay ap- 
pears to me to be both ingenious and original. 
Herr Jumpertz has studied all the accessible 
sources, and has in several respects made 
fruitful suggestions and thrown light on 
difficulties. If he is in some degree too 
ready to throw over Livy, and even Polybius, 
and to put excessive value on the chrono- 
logical information of such authors as 
Eutropius, Appian, and Zonaras, when their 
information tallies with his theory, that is 
only what one must expect in a writer with 
a thesis to  .ntain. In one passage in- 

1 Der Rimisch-Karthagische Krieg in Spanien 211 
—206. Hine historische Untersuchung, von Max 
Jumpertz. Berlin 1892. 
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deed he is so eager for support that he has 
made Livy contradict himself, when such 
contradiction arises entirely from misunder- 
standing Livy’s words; but as a rule he 
marshals his texts clearly and correctly, and 
is not to be misled by imaginary repetitions 
or ‘doublets ’ which Genzken found in Livy’s 
text. 

Though Genzken’s? pamphlet is not now 
under review, it is necessary to say a word 
upon one of his results, because with it 
Jumpertz starts on his investigation. 
Genzken argues that the fall of the Scipios 
took place in the year 211, whereas Livy 
places it in 212. With this conclusion, which 
is in fact not necessary for Jumpertz’s theory, 
I must first state my reasons for disagree- 
ing. It rests chiefly on the authority of 
Eutropius, who seems to place it in the 
year of Hannibal’s march to Rome (211), 
and on the indication in Livy xxv. 32 of his 
having omitted much that had previously 
happened, including the place of the winter 
quarters, from which he abruptly announces 
the departure of the Romans. The Scipios 
also, according to Genzken, perished early 
in the spring, and therefore, if this took 
place in 212, we have nearly two years to 
account for between that event and the 
arrival of Africanus, during which Livy 
recounts scarcely anything. In answer it 
may be fairly maintained that Eutropius’ 
authority on such a point of chronology 
is worth next to nothing. His narrative is 
the barest summary, and in the same chap- 
ter in which he mentions the fall of the 
Scipios he briefly alludes to Marcellus’ 


2 De rebus a P. et Cn. Corneliis Scipionibus in 
Hispania gestis, Hermann Genzken, Gottingen 1879. 
bD 
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actions in Sicily as though they might all 
be included in the same year 211, and yet 
Syracuse had been taken in 212 and Mar- 
cellus had been in Sicily two years before 
that event. Nor can we rely upon Livy's 
omission of events in one year to prove 
that he has misdated such as he does give. 
He gives nothing like a continuous or full 
history of the Spanish part of the war, 
seeming only to intend to point to impor- 
tant and decisive events. So far moreover 
from placing the fall of the Scipios in the 
‘beginning of spring’ he commences his 
chapter with ‘eadem AEsTAaTE in Hispania’ ; 
and though he goes on to describe the 
events as following upon the Roman im- 
perators’ breaking up from winter quarters 
(egresst hibernis), it is not clear how long he 
conceives the intermediate events to take. 
I may add a suggestion that may perhaps 
give a clue to more than one difficulty in 
Livy’s Spanish narrative. In Spain, as is 
often mentioned in modern wars, the heat 
renders a midsummer campaign almost im- 
possible. It is therefore customary for 
troops to go into quarters from about June 
to August. May not Livy, finding in his 
authorities the breaking up of quarters 
mentioned, have sometimes mistaken this to 
mean the breaking up of winter instead of 
summer quarters? But there are stronger 
reasons for doubting the change of chrono- 
logy, founded on circumstances which there 
is no good reason to dispute. On the fall of 
the Scipios the Roman power in Spain was 
saved from ruin by the heroism of a Roman 
eques, Lucius Marcius, who collected the 
scattered remnants of the two armies, en- 
trenched himself in safe quarters on the 
north of the Ebro, and even inflicted a 
defeat upon Hasdrubal son of Gisco [Livy 
xxv. 37]. The soldiers rewarded him by 
electing him by acclamation to be their 
commander with the rank of pro-praetor. 
He sent a despatch to the senate, with an 
account of his actions, in which he gave 
such offence to the senators by assuming 
the pro-praetorial style without authority 
from home, that when it was read in the 
senate by the new consuls (ie. 15 March 
211) the proposal for supplying clothes 
and food for his army was postponed, along 
with the question as to who was to be sent 
to take command of the army [Livy xxvi. 
1—2]. This implies that Marcius’ actions 
and conseyuently the fall of the Scipios 
was in the previous consular year, z.e. be- 
fore 15 March 211, and probably in the 
latter part of 212. That no resolution was 
taken earlier by the senate is easily ac- 
. 


counted for by the fact that its whole 
attention and energies were devoted first to 
the repulse of Hannibal’s advance on Rome 
and secondly to the siege of Capua. It 
was not till the fall of the latter that 
they at last felt able to send an army and 
an imperator to Spain, C. Claudius Nero ; 
although if we are to accept a statement 
made in xxxvi. 37—to which I shall have 
to refer again—some reinforcements had 
already left Rome for Spain. For some nine 
months then, if the Scipios fell in the later 
part of 212, we have to regard Spain as 
without a Roman imperator, and only the 
province north of the Ebro being success- 
fully held by Marcius: we then have to 
allow some months for Nero’s unsuccessful 
campaign, in which, though not defeated, 
he was outwitted by Hasdrubal son of 
Hamilear ; and which, whether in the valley 
of the Baetis as Livy indicates, or north of 
the Ebro as Jumpertz maintains (being 
obliged thereby to find room for two en- 
tirely new towns in North Spain), seems 
likely to require all the time between the 
fall of Capua and the going into winter 
quarters for 211—210, in which Seipio 
Africanus found the army on his arrival. I 
therefore submit that the charge against 
Livy of having misdated the fall of the 
Scipios is at any rate not proved with any- 
thing like certainty. 

It is time however to come to Jumpertz’s 
own pamphlet. The principal difficulties 
with which he proposes to grapple are three. 
I. Livy puts the capture of New Carthage 
in 210, Polybius apparently in 209. II. 
Polybius, with whom Livy perhaps may be 
made to agree, puts the battle of Baecula in 
the year after the capture of New Carthage, 
i.e. in 208, immediately after which Has- 
drubal crosses the Pyrenees on his way to 
Italy. The Annalists, represented by the 
accounts preserved in Zonaras, Appian, 
Eutropius, and Silius Italicus, place it in 
209, soon after the capture of New Car- 
thage. III. Livy, who assigns very few 
events to 208 and none to 207 in Spain, 
crowds 206 with operations for which ‘ the 
period of one summer however liberally 
measured is too short.’ . 

In the first of these questions Jumpertz 
elects to stand by Polybius and reject the 
chronology of Livy. With this conclusion 
I am on the whole inclined to agree, al- 
though it is not nearly so certain as he 
seems to suppose, nor are the arguments 
with which he supports it entirely free from 
objection. Forinstance,admitting that Scipio 
was elected pro consul in 211, he goes on: 
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‘ Whether Scipio went to Spain as early 
as 211 is another question. Scipio was 
elected Pro-consul, that is, to a regular oftice 
although in an irregular way. Now, there 
was no need for his appearance in Spain 
being hurried. For on the receipt of the 
news of the fall of the two elder Scipios the 
Senate provisionally, as it seems, entrusted 
Gaius Claudius Nero with the chief com- 
mand, and therefore it was a matter of 
course that Scipio should only enter upon 
his office at the period fixed by law or cus- 
tom. The day for the consuls to enter upon 
their office was at that time the 15th of 
March. That the period of entrance for the 
Pro-consul was the same is attested indepen- 
dently, for the year 211 expressly (Liv. xxvi. 
1). Now as the designation undoubtedly 
took place on the 15 March 211, Scipio’s 
entrance on office must be assigned to the 
15 March 210. That would be in accord- 
ance with the general rule.’ 

There are several assumptions in this 
passage which can by no means be allowed 
to pass without question. In the first place 
the election of a man to the pro-consulate 
who had held no curule office was entirely 
out of the usual order of things, and the 
office thus held cannot be put on the footing 
of the ordinary extension of imperium to 
one already holding it. The office so 
bestowed was and was felt to be of a 
special nature, and would not necessarily 
begin at the same time as the ordinary pro- 
consulates. It is far from clear moreover 
that Livy conceives the election to have 
taken place early in 211. He narrates the 
mission and the partial failure of Nero 
before it, and after the fall of Capua. It was 
not till the anxiety of this siege was allayed, 
he says, that leisure was found to attend to 
the needs of Spain [et Romae senatui popu- 
loque post receptam Capuam non Italiae iam 
maior quam Hispaniae cwra erat: et exerci- 
tum augert et timperatorem mitti placebat : 
nec tamen quem mitterent satis constabat... 
xxvi. 18]. Here we ‘are told directly that 
the decision as to sending Scipio was not 
taken till after the fall of Capua ; it follows 
therefore that according to Livy his élee- 
tion would not have taken place on 15th of 
March 211. Again it seems a strange 
assertion that the pro-consuls were nomin- 
ated on the 15th of March of one year to 
begin office on the 15th of March of the 
next. Rather the general rule seems to 
have been that they were either nominated 
for an extension of imperiwm by the senate 
and therefore entered at once on their new 
term, or were nominated from among past 
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curule officers for service in the immediately 
ensuing campaign in Italy or in a foreign 
country. This seems to be the case with 
every pro-magistrate named in xxvi. 1. 
But Jumpertz is determined by any means 
to delay Scipio’s arrival in Spain till 210: 
and though he acknowledges that according 
to Livy (xxvi. 18—20) he went in 211, he 
endeavours to show that Livy contradicts 
himself. ‘We have however a positive 
indication to the same effect in xxvi. 37, 
where Livy himself narrates that in 210, 
after the capture of Tarentum, an army 
started for Spain. By this army that of 
Publius Scipio can alone be meant. Besides 
the legions of Nero, no other troops, that is 
in 211 and 210, arrived in Spain except 
Scipio’s 11,000 men. Nero’s troops however 
cannot be meant, because Nero marched his 
troops from Capua and embarked them at 
Puteoli [xxvi. 17], whereas the army men- 
tioned in xxvi. 37 started from Rome; and 
it was straight from the mouth of the Tiber 
that Scipio started with his army for Spain 
(c. 19). And so it follows from Livy that 
Scipio did not come to Spain till 210.’ One 
would be inclined to think that if Livy 
could contradict himself within twenty chap- 
ters on the subject of the year of Scipio’s 
arrival in Spain, he might equally be 
capable of contradicting himself in regard 
to the port of embarcation. But as a 
matter of fact Herr Jumpertz has wholly 
misrepresented what Livy says in xxvi. 37, 
which has nothing to do with the year 210, 
though it comes in the middle of his narra- 
tive of that year. In that chapter he stops 
to reckon the evenly balanced successes 
which elated and depressed both sides in 
the mighty contest alternately. Among 
other things he says that against the 
glory of haying advanced unopposed to the 
walls of Rome they had to place the fruit- 
lessness of the movement, pudebatque adeo 
se spretos ut, sedentibus ipsis ad Romana 
moenia, alia porta exercitus Romanus in 
Hispaniam duceretur. This, if it is to be 
accepted as truth, and is not an oratorical 
flourish, must mean that troops started for 
Spain in 211, when Hannibal was before 
Rome ; and if Herr Jumpertz is right in 
saying that they were Scipio’s troops, then 
Scipio went to Spain in 211, and Livy is 
quite consistent as to the year. I do not 
think however that we are to believe that 
Scipio left for Spain while Hannibal was 
before Rome ; for according to Livy’s narra- 
tive he was not by that time elected pro- 
consul. It is impossible to say what the 
assertion can really mean, and whether 
DD 2 
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Livy has not simply exaggerated some 
ordinary despatch of fresh men or provi- 
sions ; but whatever the assertion is worth 
it makes against Herr Jumpertz and not for 
him. 

But, whenever Scipio went to Spain (211 
or 210), there remains the fact that Livy is 
apparently in opposition to Polybius as to 
the date of the capture of New Carthage, 
which according to him was in 210, while 
Polybius narrates it in his tenth book and 
therefore presumably under 209. Now the 
exact chronology of a fragment, such as that 
of Polybius x. 2-20, can never in itself be 
regarded as self-evident ; and in this case 
it is even more uncertain than usual, for 
Polybius deliberately goes back to give the 
whole history of Scipio’s career, and we 
cannot from the fragmentary state of what 
survives be sure of the point at which he 
starts.in chapter 6. Still Polybius indicates 
such lengthy and patient measures on the 
part of Scipio, both to inform himself on 
Spanish affairs before leaving Rome as well 
as after arriving in Spain, and to secure the 
adhesion and fidelity of Spanish tribes, that 
in the absence of positive contradiction it 
seems best to assume a considerable residence 
in Spain on the part of Scipio before 
commencing the advance on New Carthage, 
which he planned with such remarkable 
deliberation and secrecy. And as Nero's 
imperium would naturally extend till 15 
March 210 we may believe that Scipio, even 
if he came to Spain before that time, did 
not take over the command of the army 
formally till then, and did not begin his move- 
ment until the next year. Such an arrange- 
ment of times is not without grave difficulties, 
even if we take Polybius by himself and 
cast Livy aside, and cannot be said to be 
proved. All wecan say is that it is possible, 
and that Herr Jumpertz has helped to make 
it more probable. 

The next point is the date of the battle 
of Baecula, which according to Polybius is 
immediately before Hasdrubal’s start for 
Italy in 208. Herr Jumpertz expresses the 
utmost respect for Polybius, whom he ‘ would 
be almost as unwilling to believe in error as 
guilty of a deliberate misstatement.’ Yet 
when it comes to a point necessary for the 
establishment of his own order of events he 
throws him over without remorse, and 
accuses him, not indeed of an actually un- 
authorised statement, but practically of 
suppressio vert. He imagines that to put a 
year between the battle of Baecula and 
Hasdrubal’s march to Italy was to intensify 
the blame attached to Scipio for allowing 
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Hasdrubal to give him the slip. Therefore 
in the Greek History of Scipio’s son the 
date was deliberately altered, and the per- 
version maintained bythe Scipionie family 
and flatterers ; and that Polybius, though he 
knew this, and knew the date from his other 
‘Quellen,’ deliberately said nothing about it, 
but conceived himself justified in holding 
the opinion ‘that in the accounts of the 
commanders actually engaged he had in his 
hands the best authority.’ And indeed it 
does seem rather likely that he should think 
that they knew as much about it as the 
composers of meagre annals, For my part, 
whether Polybius be right or wrong, I shall 
without better proof entirely decline to 
believe Scipio capable of such a paltry sub- 
terfuge or Polybius capable of abetting him 
in it if he were. And, after all, what is the 


‘proof of such a theory ? 


Just this. That Zonaras (ix. 8) seems to 
put the battle of Baecula soon after the 
capture of New Carthage, and that with him 
Appian seems to agree, as well as Eutropius 
and Silius Italicus. It is true that Appian 
disagrees with Zonaras (= Dio) in more than 
one point, among other things introducing 
an entirely new battle (near Kannoné), of 
which however Jumpertz kindly relieves 
him by identifying it with Ilipa and leaving 
him only accountable for a blunder of two 
or three years. Still the effect of an agree- 
ment of these writers with Zonaras—Dio as 
to the date of the battle of Baecula is, we 
are assured, that for this date they all had 
the common source of Coelius, with whose 
sources Polybius must also have been 
acquainted. But an examination of the 
value of the statements of these writers will 
I believe leave us little inclined to regard 
their authority as of any weight in chrono- 
logical matters as against the simple and 
entirely credible narrative of Polybius (x. 34 
—40). Appian is such an incurable 
blunderer about Spanish affairs that he puts 
Saguntun north of the Ebro, makes Mar- 
cellus go to Spain from Sicily, and represents 
Scipio marching in a single night from the 
Ebro to New Carthage. If he has moreover 
misplaced the battle of Ilipa by two years, 
why need we think that he is accurately 
reporting his sources in regard to the battle 
of Baecula? Zonaras’ narrative is the 
merest summary, and the ev ro xewore 
ovokevacdpevos, on which Herr Jumpertz 
relies to show that there was winter between 
the battle of Baecula and the march to Italy, 
may very easily be a brief and not very 
accurate reference to Hasdrubal’s proceed- 
ings in Western Gaul, where according to 
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Polybius’ story we must regard him as spend- 
ing the winter of 208—7 and part of the 
spring of 207. As to Eutropius (iii. 10), if 
his brief summary is to be accepted as mak- 
ing for Herr Jumpertz in regard to the date 
of the battle of Baecula, we ought to allow 
his authority for the capture of New 
Carthage, which he certainly assigns to 210. 
But in truth nothing can be safely assumed 
from any of them ; and still less from Silius 
Italicus (xv. 416) who, to brighten his 
usually dreary muse, has a fancy picture of 
Hasdrubal being interrupted in a celebration 
of the foundation of New Carthage (whose 
fall therefore he is supposed not to have 
learnt) by the sudden attack of Scipio. 
Even if the partial agreement of these worth- 
less authorities (worthless that is on a 
question of chronology) may be held to 
point to Coelius as a common source, the 
authority of Coelius in such a matter is 
utterly insignificant in comparison with that 
of Polybius, especially when supported by 
Livy, who shows in many parts of his history 
in this period that he does not depend upon 
Polybius by any means entirely. That Livy 
does agree with Polybius in this point Herr 
Jumpertz successfully shows. For though 
he tells the story under 209, he is evidently 
taking two years together, as the phrases 
aestatis eius principio with which xxvii. 17 
opens, followed after the account of the visit 
of Edeseo by cum wis copiis Scipio veris 
principio ab Tarracone egressus, seem to 
declare. But, with this exception, I for my 
part elect to stand by Polybius rather than 
by Herr Jumpertz, who however, it is fair to 
add, while maintaining the fact of the wrong 
date, puts forward his explanation as a mere 
conjecture. 

For a criticism of the rearrangement of the 
events of 206 I have left myself no space. 
His conclusion, defended with great ingen- 
uity if not always on convincing ground, is 
‘that that belongsto 208 which Livy narrates 
under 207 ; to 207 the first part of history 
of 206 ; and the rest to 206.’ He has had 
before him several investigators of this 
particular point, Becker, Frantz, Weissen- 
born, Faltin and Matzat. He rightly 
rejects Matzat’s theory that Livy xxviii. 
12—16 is a mere repetition carelessly 
inserted of xxviii. 1—4. He finds a place 
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for both narratives in a way more or less 
different from the above-named authorities, 
chiefly in the fact of referring some of the 
events to 208, and not distributing them 
entirely between 207 and 206 ; though he is 
not very clear as to the portion to be assigned 
to 208. But he is at one with him in 
opposing the conservatism of Hesselbart who 
defends Livy’s history of 206. 

In one or two points in the course of the 
disquisition, which are not of the essence of 
his argument, one might be inclined to be 
critical. For instance it is surely the worst 
way possible of accounting for the well- 
known difficulty of Horace Odes iv. 8, 17 to 
assume that Horace was confused in his 
mind between the elder and younger Afri- 
canus (p. 12). And it was a pity by a 
misprint to exaggerate Polybius’ strange 
statement (x. 9) that Scipio marched from 
the Ebro to New Carthage in seven days, a 
distance of 2,600 (not 26,000) stades, or 
over 320 Roman miles ; in regard to which 
Arnold understated the truth when he 
called it ‘all but an impossibility,’ even if 
we may conceive Laelius to have brought 
the siege apparatus by sea. It is so gross 
an impossibility that surely some correction 
of the text is necessary. If the numeral 
€Bdopaios was originally presented by ¢, we 
might perhaps suggest the loss of 1, and 
read érradexataios. Nor need we be warned off 
by the fact that the error is as old as Livy 
(xxvi. 42) : for we have another case in which 
a proved error of the text of Polybius was 
adopted by Livy, that of Zhebae for Thisbae 
[Polyb. xxvii. 5 ; Livy xlii. 46-7. See Hicks 
G. I. p. 335]; while on the other hand a 
numeral pupiwy [xxx. 5] has been by some 
corrected to dicpupiwv from Livy xlv. 25. A 
few other trivial misprints are to be found 
in the pamphlet which are not worth record- 
ing here ; it is more agreeable to say that 
good service is done [p. 15] in explaining 
Livy’s circa Saguntum |xxvi. 20] to properly 
refer to Segontia, an insignificant town 
mentioned in the /tinerarium of Antoninus ; 
for the position assigned by Livy to Hasdru- 
bal son of Hamilear in 209 [210], ze. near 
the well known Saguntum, is impossible in 
view of Scipio’s unopposed march down the 
country. 

EK. 8. Suuckeureu. 
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SOME NOTES ON ‘THE PASSION OF ST. PERPETUA’ ETC. 


Mr. ArmiITacGEe Rosrnson, in his recent care- 
ful edition of ‘The Passion of St. Perpetua’ 
(Teats and Studies, ete., Cambridge, vol. I. 
No. 2), has noticed in Perpetua’s own 
narrative and in that of Saturus her fellow- 
sufferer, which are incorporated in the 
larger one by (as he supposes) Tertullian 
the author, the constant recurrence of the 
simple e¢ and the tune of sequence, to the 
exclusion of almost all other conjunctions. 
This, it might have been added, is what we 
might expect in writers to whom Latin was 
an acquired, and the Punic their native 
language ; which latter, resting of course 
on the older Phoenician, would be of no 
remote kinship to the Hebrew. The pre- 
dominance of ef and tune is therefore 
parallel to that of } and '8 in Hebrew O.T. 
narrative. But, farther, the African Church 
used at the period the Vetus Latina version 
praised by Tertullian for its stmplicitas inter- 
pretationis. It came, however, through the 
LXX. Greek, not directly from the Hebrew. 
But the faithfulness of the LXX. in respect 
of these conjunctions is remarkable. Take 
for instance Dan. vi. Every verse of it, 
save those which contain continued speeches, 
begins either with cai or with tore. Thus 
the simplicitas aforesaid would preserve this 
feature of style, and the lessons heard in 
Church would reinforce the tendency de- 
rived from the vernacular by the members 
of the African martyr band. The note of 
the editor on presbyterwm doctorem, p. 82 
stating that such apposition is ‘regarded by 
Sittl as specially African,’ is African for 
the same reason. The poverty of the 
Hebrew in adjectives is remedied partly by 
apposition of nouns. Thus the ‘figured 
stone’ of Lev. xxvi. 1 is literally ‘a stone 
an umage.’ This may probably have been 
extended to the Phoenician and kindred 
dialects, and have influenced African Latin 
as it did the N. IT. Greek (Acts xv. 23, 
1 Cor. ix.5). I appenda few remarks on par- 
ticular words and phrases; adding, where 
necessary, the parallel Greek version from 
the MS. lately discovered by Mr. Rendel 
Harris in the Jerusalem convent of the 
Holy Sepulchre and printed by the editor 
side by side with the Latin. 

Ch. iii. Sed vexavit tantum et profecto 
est victus cum argumentis diaboli. 

éreita povov Kpaéas eénAOev vixnOels pera. 
TOV Tod diaBoAov pnyavdr. 


The subject is here pater. Perpetua’s 


father plies her with incessant urgency, 
rising at last to frantic vehemence of dis- 
suasion from her resolute purpose. The 
Greek and the Latin correct each other. 
xpagas Should be tapagas (vemavit) and est 
victus, exiit (e&pAGer) victus. 

Ch. v. supervenit autem et de civitate 
pater meus consumptus taedio, 

mapeyévero O€ Kal 6 TaTnp ek THs ToAATS 
arodnulas papa.vopevos. 

Here ék tis woAAjs should be ék tis ro ews, 
and, as the phrase conswmptus taedio recurs 
in ch, ix. where the Greek has axnd/a papav- 
#eis for its equivalent, we may probably 
here correct dzodnpias by axndia. If so, the 
editor’s explanation seems to follow a wrong 
notion. 

Ch. ix. improperare annis suis, the sense 
being the same as improbare and the word 
perhaps a colloquial or provincial corruption 
from it. Cf. Vulgate of Rom. xv. 3, serip- 
tum est improperia improperantium tibi ete. 
(perhaps retained from the Vet. Zat.). The 
parallel passage referred to in seriptum est 
is Ps. Ixviil. (Ixix. Heb. and Eng.) 10, 
where is found opprobria exprobrantium tibi 
ete. 

Ch. xi. coeperunt me fautores mei oleo 
defrigere. The scene here is in one of Per- 
petua’s visions, where she is summoned to 
the arena to do combat, is transformed into 
the male sex, and prepared as above. The 
sense is the same as defricare ; but probably 
here, as in wmproperare above noticed, it is 
not a literary corruption of the text, but a 
degradation of the language, to which the 
word is due. 

Ch. xx. kat duxtvous TepipAnGetoar. This, to 
match the Latin, ought to come three lines 
higher and follow yupvwetoa there. It in 
fact follows dvadndbeica, the homoiote- 
leuton of the two easily accounting for the 
displacement. 

Ibid. dehine requisita et dispersos capillos 
infibulavit. 

kal emlntyoaca Bedovyy K.T.d. 

For et here [ restore acw from Bedovny. 
In the context of this passage the phrase 
pudoris potius memor quam doloris is ren- 
dered twice over by the Greek, but with no 
difference in the resulting sense. Possibly 
it may point to the fact of the present 
Greek text being really a compilation from 
two different Greek versions. 

Ch. xxi. ut martyrium per solemnia pacis 
consummarent, 
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iva TO puortnplov Oud TOV oikEtwv TIS TiaTEWS 
TeACLOTWoLW. 

The action of which this is the motive is 
the kiss of farewell, which the martyrs had 
previously (ante) exchanged, before the 
survivors of the Spectacle were dragged for 
execution into the middle of the arena. 
The Greek translator, as noticed by the 
the editor, seems to make the kiss their last 
act before so suffering. But this does not 
account for the divergence of the Latin and 
Greek phrases. I incline to think that puo- 
typ.ov represents the true original Latin, and 
that mysteritwm was corrupted into marty- 
rium by some transcriber who did not 
understand the sacrificial phrase, mysteriwm 
consummarent, and made what he thought a 
correction accordingly. The phrase, dua tov 
oi. THS T., 1S Singular for per solemnia pacis, 
—the more so as it so nearly resembles zpos 
Tovs oikelovs THS TicTews Of Gal. vi. 10. The 
‘kiss of peace,’ as we know from the Apo- 
stolic Constitutions viii. 13 (as referred to 
by Bingham, Antigg. xv. ch. iti. $3), was an 
integral part of the ‘ mysteries’ or Eucharis- 
tic celebration. ‘ Particularly he (Chry- 
sostom) in one place notes the circumstance 
of time when this ceremony was used, that 
is, before the oblation, when the sacrifice 
was about to be offered: which agrees 
exactly with the time specified in the 


Constitutions, The same is noted long 
before by Justin Martyr.’ (Bingham 


ub. sup., referring to Chrys. de Vompunct. 
Cordis, i. 3,t. 4. p. 118, and to Justin Apol. 
2. p. 97.) The martyrs were making an 
‘oblation of themselves, their souls and 
bodies,’ as in the Eucharist ; therefore to 
‘consummate’ it per solemnia pacis was 
normal. We may compare Phil. ii. 17, where 
St. Paul says, ‘If 1 be offered (czédopar) 
upon the sacrifice (@voia) and service of your 
faith’ (Aevroupyia THs Tictews tpdv). Possi- 
bly the influence of this passage and that 
of Gal. vi. 10 may have moulded the trans- 
lator’s phrase. The faithful assembled 
heing regarded as the family of brethren 
and sisters in the faith, the kiss exchanged 
is the pledge of love and token of brother- 
hood, and thus becomes one among the 
oikeia THS TIoTews, Although the phrase rather 
paraphrases than translates the Latin. 

This whole closing scene of the martyr- 
dom on the human shambles erected in the 
midst of the arena seems to illustrate an 
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expression of St. Paul in 1 Cor. iv. 9 6 @eds 
npas tos aroato\ovs eaxdTous dméderkev ds 
exiGavarious, 6ru Gearpov eyevi{Onuev TO KOT PLO 
x.7.A., With which compare xv. 32 éOypiopd- 
xnoa év 'Edeow. Having been exposed to 
the beasts, he was reserved to be put to 
death at the end (éxydrovs) of the Spectacle. 
I know of no commentator who gives to 
this word so clear a force as this seems to 
impart to it. Dean Alford ad Joc. notices 
that Tertullian (de Pudic. 14, vol. ii. p. 
1006) renders as émiavariovs by veluti 
bestiarios. The rendering shows that the 
bloodthirsty customs of the arena were in 
Tertullian’s mind, and yields an undesigned 
coincidence of thought and style, if he was, 
as supposed by the editor, the author of the 
memoir of this Passion. 

One may also notice, as throwing light on 
a phrase in the Vulgate N.T. St. Luke iii. 
14, Neminem concutiatis (St. John Baptist 
to the soldiers), the words in ch. iii. coneus- 
surae militum, experienced by Perpetua when 
first imprisoned—another link also with 
Tertullian, who, as noticed in the Lexicons, 
uses concussura and concussor in the same 
sense as ‘here, as also Ulpian (of the same 
age) uses concutio; see Andrew’s Freund 
Lex. s.vv. The extortion of money by 
threats of violence is intended in all. 

“Among the local features of the arena at 
Carthage is its gate, called the Porta Sane- 
vivaria. From the associations in which it 
stands, especially in Perpetua’s vision of 
combat in ch. xi., it is the gate of good 
omen. The victorious gladiator would be 
conducted thither; and so later, after en- 
countering the wild animals, Perpetua 
obtains a brief respite there. Sanevivaria 
is such a curious Latin compound, that it 
must be an attempt to translate the popular 
Punic name. The ideas of victory, safety 
and life, never far asunder anywhere, are in 
the Hebrew especially close! ; and if, follow- 
ing its idiom, the Punic had such a com- 
pound as a gate ‘Yt n2, it would be a 
parallel to the well °S) 2 of Gen. xvi. 14, 
and might be latinized by such a compound 
as the above. 

1 So often in the Psalms ; see especially Ps. xxvii. 
1, ‘Jehovah is my salvation...Jehovah the strong- 
hold of my Zéfe,’ and so xviii. 47, xxi. 4, 5 ; and for 
salvation in sense of victory, Ps. xx. 6, xxi. 1, 5, exliv. 
10. 

Henry Hayman, 
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BURY’S JSTHMIAN ODES OF PINDAR. 


The Isthmian Odes of Pindar. Edited with 
Introduction and Commentary, by J. B. 
Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Macmillan & Co, 1892. 10s. 6d. 


Ir is difficult for the reviewer to give a fair 
impression of a book like Mr. Bury’s. The 
materials for a commentary accumulate by 
degrees: a new editor skilfully reviews 
and combines them, with improvements of 
his own. He performs a substantial service 
to his author. But if at the same time he 
proposes some questionable novelties—and 
especially if these novelties involve princi- 
ples of interpretation—it is almost inevitable 
that the controversy thus excited will throw 
into the shade the general merits and 
qualities of his work. Mr. Bury published 
in 1890 an edition of the Nemean Odes, 
which was remarkable for the application in 
detail of a theory of significant verbal echoes. 
This was not exactly a novelty. The idea 
belongs mainly to Metzger. But Mr. 
Bury applied it in a different way: not to 
the detection of the transitions of the 
Terpandrian Nome, xatatpora, 6upados and 
the rest, but to the determination of 
the general drift and current of Pindar’s 
thought. : 

In his new volume, Mr. Bury adheres to 
this theory, but with large modifications : 
he has, in fact, modified it so considerably 
that a further movement in the same direc- 
tion would be fatal to it. He now admits 
that the curious echoes and coincidences of 
phrase which he detects were not meant 
to be perceived by the original audience. 
‘They are invisible signals which the student 
discovers only by curious attention, and 
which do not, and are not meant to, contri- 
bute to the artistic effect of the poem. 
They are like the names of the figures in 
vase-paintings. The names are in the picture, 
but not of it. In the same way it might 
have seemed desirable to make provision for 
transmitting the interpretation of the hymns, 
in which the bearings of the myth were not 
always evident even at the second glance— 
nay, were sometimes, one might think, 
scrupulously concealed—through some device 
of clews or hints contained in the poem 
itself, yet not belonging to it.’ The Odes of 
Pindar might conceivably be given before a 
modern audience by a real chorus, trained 


by a ddacKados who had deciphered the poet’s 
secret signals. But that alternative is not 
very likely to be realised. Or the modern 
reader may have the verbal coincidences 
pointed out to him by an editor, in which case 
he admittedly gets a different impression from 
that which was made upon Pindar’s original 
audience. It would seem therefore that, for 
the literary or artistic appreciation of the 
poetry, the modern reader need not concern 
himself with these signals at all. It is a 
mistake to look at a picture through a 
microscope. At all events he will do well 
to-wait till specialists have agreed in recog- 
nising some signals that are certain. Many 
of Mr. Bury’s are by no means convincing : 
e.g. the connexion between adds in Str. 3 1. 
3, and éAvepxéa in Antistr. 1, 1. 3, in the first 
Isthmian Ode. ‘The sea which wrecked the 
ships of Asopodorus is the sea which was 
associated with the triumph of Herodotos.’ 
Greek poets mention the sea frequently, and 
the word GAs and its compounds are adapted 
for certain places in the verse and not for 
others. To the naked eye, there is no more 
emphasis on dAvepxea here than on the similar 
epithet in Horace’s ‘bimarisve Corinthi 
moenia.’ 

There is much sound and careful work in 
Mr. Bury’s commentary. But when he 
attempts to rival Mr. Verrall in giving a 
quite new account of familiar words, his 
suecess is at least questionable. On the 
well-known passage in Jsthm. iii. (1. 46), 
where Pindar speaks of the suicide of 
Ajax 


poppav exer raidecow ‘EAavwv 


we are told that éyeu is the imperfect tense 
of yéw ‘to pour’ and that the words mean: 
‘the blood he shed was drops of blame for 
all the Hellenes’! Surely the old view is 
quite simple and satisfactory, that poudav 
éxe: means ‘ holds blame for,’ that is, ‘ brands 
with blame’ or ‘remains a_ standing 
reproach to the Hellenes, who failed to 
appreciate Ajax at his true worth. On 
the words which follow 


GAN “Opnpos Tor teTiwaKev 


Mr. Bury’s note is not very instructive. 
‘Tt is probable, as Bergk thinks, that 
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Arctinus, the author of the Aethiopis, in 
which the story of the érAwy xpiows and the 
death of Ajax was told, is meant, and not 
the Iliad or Odyssey.’ (Mr. Bury need 
not have made his note German in style 
as well as in substance.) ‘Homer’ did 
not ‘give honour to’ Ajax by relating 
his suicide: the only reason for thinking 
that ‘Opmpos’ means, or includes, the 
Aethiopis, is that one of the most glorious 
deeds of Ajax was related in that poem—the 
rescue of the body of Achilles ; and even so 
the inference is unsafe, for it depends upon 
taking zacav dpOicats dperav to mean 
‘recounted all his achievements’ and not 
merely ‘vindicated his valour to the full.’ 
Another of Mr. Bury’s new ideas (Intr. 
p- 9) is that in OV. ii. 1 dvaéidoppryyes tvor 
means ‘hymns that awakethelyre.” ‘ ava 
ddpa,’ he says, ‘ the only other compound of 
the kind is explained by Hesychius % avayouca 
dpa’ (Demeter). But, granted the infal- 
libility of Hesychius, Mr. Bury does not 
really succeed in showing that dvayew 
doppryya is a likely expression, and he 
forgets proper names like Anaxilaus and 
Anaxidemus, which can scarcely mean ‘6 av- 
ayov Tov Ojpov.” 

Mr. Bury does not profess to have made 
any independent study of the MSS.—Tycho 
Mommsen’s vast labours have rendered that 
excusable in a later editor, though there 
is still a great deal to be done in editing the 
scholia. Sometimes Mr. Bury prints in his 
text a conjecture by some other scholar, 
sometimes one of his own. For example, in 
v. 46 he adopts Bergk’s €vvodapov, In vii. 
30 he reads with Mommsen épicas, Hocedav 
(vocative). Plausible conjectures of his own 
are v. 59 Bal’ ev Bpaxiotois, vii. 68 yeparpe- 
pe @. But his text is on the whole fairly 
conservative. 

In metrical matters, there is nothing to 
praise. English editors too often are con- 
tent to copy out the lucubrations of some 
one German writer—and it is sometimes a 
German who is far from being a prophet in 
his own country! Mr. Bury’s evil genius 
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has led him to select M. Schmidt as his guide 
and philosopher in re metrica. The aberra- 
tions of this authority are most clearly 
exhibited on pp. 90—91. If one may 
‘assume a pause equivalent to a foot at the 
beginning of v. 1, anda pause of the same 
kind at the end of v. 4’—why, then, anything 
may be shown to correspond to anything, 
and ‘ palinodic symmetry’ may be detected 
in the braying of a donkey! It is equally 
futile to discuss in the abstract the question 
whether a trochee may be resolved, or a 
spondee take the place of a dactyl, or be 
represented by _ J _ (Intr. p. xxxvii.). Such 
things are possible in some kinds of verse, 
and not in others. They are possible in 
some places of the same verse, and not in 
others. Thus - ~_ is intelligible enough as 
the second foot in a trochaic tetrameter : but 
we should be surprised to find it as the last 
in a heroic hexameter! On p, xxxviii. Mr. 
Bury says he is ‘impenitent as to the correc- 
tion of Wem. x. 5 (woddka 8 Atyirrw ‘To 
Ktiaev adorn), which he put forward in his 
Nemean Odes. But the instances on which 
his ‘impenitence’ is based are drawn froma 
quite different kind of metre. He does not 
produce the only evidence which would have 
any bearing on the question, namely, an 
instance of __ | _UU| __ occurring instead 
of _{J_JcU__ im ‘dactylo-epitrite’ mea- 
sures such as Pindar writes.! @yBas- éxré- 
rapa poBepay dpeva detuare ta\Awy’ in Ced. 
Tyr. is better than Mr. Bury’s instances. 
But even that is inconclusive. The metre is 
dactylo-trochaic, but of a different type from 
Pindar’s. I suggested in the Classical 
Review some time ago that in the passage in 
question Pindar may have written rol\a 6’ 
Aiyiztw xatevacoato Faory (the subject of 
the verb being Argos). This is metrical, 
and accounts for the corrupt catwxicbev. I 
have not yet experienced the pangs of 
remorse. 

1 A reviewer in the Speaker (Aug. 20, 1892) has 
already called attention to this point. 


W. R. Harpie. 





GRAVES'S THUCYDIDES. 


The Fifth Book of Thucydides, edited with 
notes by C. E. Graves, M.A. Maemillan. 
1891. pp. ix. 276. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Graves is a teacher of much experience 
and the present volume, which ‘is planned 


BOOK V. 


on the same lines’ as its predecessor, will 
be found as useful as the same editor’s Book 
LY. to fifth form masters. The explanatory 
notes are generally scholarly and sound, and 
the passages cited from Latin authors lend 
an additional interest to the grammatical 
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comments. On oue or two passages the 
notes are probably erroneous, and in a few 
cases Mr. Graves writes with a want of 
distinctness. To descend to particulars. 
On c. 103 kwdvvy rapapvbiov otca, the note 
is “ the sense required is ‘an encouragement 
to risk,’ rather than ‘a solace (relief) to 
danger.’ Whether this meaning can be 
fairly derived from the dative construction 
is doubtful.” This difficulty disappears when 
cwodvvy is taken with otea, with which it is 
intended to go. Again at c. 95 od yap 
rocovtov Has BAarre. ) EXOpa tpav doov 7 
pitta pev aobeveias, 70 8 picos duvdpews Tapa- 
derypa Tois apxopevors OnAovpevov, Mr. Graves 
writes: ‘in this extraordinary sentence 
Ala does double duty, first as the subject 
of the verb and then in apposition, while 76 
pisos corresponds appositionally to 7 €yGpa, 
the order of ¢iA‘a and €yOpa being reversed.’ 
After quoting Poppo, he adds: ‘ Possibly 7 
giAia, 7 pev Should actually be read for 7 
giiia pev: but more likely the sentence 
grew up in some such way as this (1) od 
tocovtov Barre 1) €xOpa tpav doov 7 gidAta: 
(2) dcov 7 diria, dobevelas rapdderypa ovca: 
(3) dcov 7 diria pév...70 d€ jricos,’ and so on. 
It may be doubted whether any reader ac- 
quainted with the idiom tocotrov...dcov would 
find this sentence extraordinary until he 
turned to Poppo. In comparative sentences 
containing tocodrov...dcov, there are often 
two clauses following the dcov: they are 
then contrasted by pev...d¢, and describe the 
extent of the difference between the two 
things compared in the rocodroy clause. The 
present is sucha sentence : only at first sight 
we miss a reference to 7 duAéa in the rocov- 
rov clause. But the difficulty disappears when 
we notice that (1) there was a reference to 
ido. in the preceding sentence, so that no 
further mention of friendship is needed ; (2) 
the negative here supplies the place of the com- 
parative, so that ov tocotrov PAarret 7 €xSpa 
appears instead of tocodroy diadéper Tis 
diAtas 7) €xOpa: and the reason for this sub- 
stitution is clearly that the speaker is not to 
represent either 7 diAva or 76 pisos as being a 
positive good. ‘ We have a choice of evils,’ 
he says, ‘and we choose the lighter.’ The 
word ‘seems’ appears with irritating fre- 
quency in the commentary, and suggests 
that Mr. Graves has in many places—as 
indeed he states in the preface —‘felt much 
difficulty and hesitation’ in discussing the 
textual questions. Such remarks as ‘ there 
seem undoubted instances,’ ‘ the editors seem 
to take guns as dependent on doa,’ ‘it 
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seems better,’ ‘it is not clear whether ’ (the 
last three in one short note) are not only 
perplexing to the reader, but quite unworthy 
of Mr. Graves. Then the manuscripts are 
ignored. It is not that Mr. Graves does 
not believe in them: on the contrary he 
venerates the Vulgate with a superstition 
almost worthy of our ancestors: but he 
makes no attempt to weigh the value of 
different MSS. or even to tell us anything 
about them. He contents himself with 
writing ‘some manuscripts, ‘one manu- 
script,’ ‘several manuscripts,’ and so forth. 
But this will not content the sixth form 
boy, who is indeed in the habit of objecting 
(as I know too well from experience) that he 
finds Mr. Graves’s works too elementary. 
Notes such as those on ratra éereotadpévor 
(c. 37), dAXo zu (c. 85), the repeated ay (ce. 
105) are needless even to the fifth form. 
The fact is—and it is time that we admitted 
it—not schools, but rather the Universities 
encourage the production of inferior notes. 
The herding together in Cambridge lecture- 
rooms of all sorts and conditions of intellects 
—good, bad, indifferent—tends constantly 
to lower the standard of Cambridge lecturing 
and Cambridge school-books. <A lecturer 
but too soon finds that the moment he quits 
the level plane of elementary comment, 
seven-eights of the students (if there are so 
many in the room) at once withdraw their 
attention entirely from the subject, and pro- 
ceed to decorate the stationery with the 
lecturer’s effigy. Hence the quality of the 
lecturer’s own work is perforce poor, and the 
result is seen when he takes to making 
school-books. The one consolation is that 
all this encourages boys to learn to read Ger- 
man notes. But it isa pity that so good a 
scholar as Mr. Graves should be sacrificed. 
T have only one more complaint to make. 
Mr. Graves is a very unsafe guide in ques- 
tions affecting the Attie dialect. For in- 
stance, on the form eizare he remarks: ‘the 
only instance of a form from aorist eta in 
Thue. Generally ctras and eizvare are more 
usual than the corresponding forms of etzov’: 
on vopiceay ‘Classen reads this instead of 
voptoaev as the proper Thucydidean form.’ 
Still a competent master will have. no diffi- 
culty in supplying precision and clearness 
where they are lacking in the book; and, 
in other respects, he will find Mr. Graves a 
thoroughly competent exponent of commend- 
ably moderate views. 
BE, C. MarcHant, 
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WOHLRAB’S PLATONIS THEAETETUS. 


Platonis Theaetetum recensuit prolegomenis 
et commentariis instruxit Martinus WouL- 
RAB. Editio altera. Lipsiae, 1891. Pp. 
245. Mk. 3. 60. 


Tue second edition of Wohlrab’s Theaetetus 
is a careful and elaborate piece of work. In 
the preface he acknowledges obligations to 
Peipers, Schmidt and Prof. Campbell ‘qui 
totum dialogum admirabili acumine et dili- 
gentia perscrutati sunt,’ as well as to other 
‘viri docti’ whom he does not name. 

The Introduction is brought well up to 
date and abounds with references to the re- 
cent German literature on the subject, but 
ean hardly be said to contribute anything 
new to the interpretation of the philosophical 
doctrine of the dialogue. 

In estimating the value and mutual 
relationship of the different MSS., Wohlrab 
is in no way inclined to surrender his posi- 
tion, in spite of the unparalleled ferocity 
’ with which he has been attacked by Schanz 
in his edition of the Phaedrus (p. x. ‘De 
Wohlrabi fide’). Like Professor Kral, who 
has suffered under the same lash (see his 
spirited Lntgegnung auf eine Kritik des Herrn 
Prof. M. Schanz, Prag 1887), he now assigns 
Schanz’s favourite T to the second family, 
and Vindobonensis suppl. phil. gr. 7 to the 
first family by the side of the Bodleian. It 
cannot be denied that both in the Protagoras 
and in the Zheaetetus the right reading is 
sometimes preserved in this MS., when it is 
not in B or T, but everything here depends 
upon completenesss of statistics, and Wohl- 
rab’s statistics do not pretend to be complete 
any more than those of Schanz. Fortunately 
the text of Plato is established on a toler- 
ably secure basis, even if we confined 
ourselves to the Bodleian and (for the 
Republic, etc.) to Paris A, and in the 
meantime we may be thankful to Prof. 
Wohlrab for a text which on the whole 
adheres more closely to the best attested 
readings than Schanz’s critical edition. 
Thus in 149 D veov ov is, probably rightly, 
retained: I once thought of vydvv (as in 
Euripides Andr. 355 qyeis yap ei conv maida 
happakevonev kat vy div €€apnProiper), 
but there is really no reason why Plato 
should not haye called a child véov soon after 
its conception, and duBAicxev may take as 
its object the fetus as well as the womb (cf. 
150 E and Ar. Clouds 139). In 155 B 


Wohblrab retains év évav7é, which Schanz 
changed to év éuavrTa : here too there can be 
hardly any doubt that Wohlrab is right, 
since we naturally expect a period of time to 
be named within which the change is to take 
place : compare for the use of év Prot. 321 C. 
roAvdparov in 165 D it is no doubt right to 
keep, but its ironical force should have been 
noted. In 168 C zpoonpéapny of the MSS. 
is changed by Schanz to zpooypxeca per, 
while Wohlrab judiciously keeps to his 
authorities, without however citing the 
strongest evidence in support of his view, 
viz. Thue. iv. 121 ida & erawiovy te Kai tpoo- 
npxovto aotep abnty, where Classen quotes 
Pausanias to illustrate the custom of making 
offerings to successful athletes. Similarly 
in 174 A, where tadrov S& dpkel cxkGppa ext 
ravras boo ev ditocodia didyovor the MSS. 
reading is kept, while Schanz reads ap’ jjKev 
for dpxet. Wohlrab might have quoted in 
support of his view Rep. 11.369 D was 7 zoXus 
dpxéoe: ert Towattyy Tapackevyy ; Where dpxeiv 
éxi means ‘suffice for’ as it does here. It 
may be doubted however whether zpiv dvay- 
kdoys ought not to be changed into zpiy av 
dvayxdoys in 169 B. The fact that when ay 
is wanting after piv and the like in Plato, 
dvdyxn occurs in the zpiv clause elsewhere 
(e.g. Phaedo 62 C) is in favour of the insertion 
of dv before dvayxaons here: when ay is 
missing in other sentences, there is often a 
trace of poetical colouring. Thus in 169 C 
we read cipappéevqy yv ov exuxhooys det ava- 
TAivat eheyxopevov, Where (as was pointed out 
in this Review, vol. IV. p. 103) there is 
probably an allusion to some verses by 
Euripides, and Wohlrab ought hardly to 
have inserted av before ov. Among the other 
interesting questions connected with the 
text of this dialogue, it may be noted that 
Wohlrab rejects Madvig’s famous restoration 
of tai in 175 C in favour of 7 av zodv, 
which, strictly speaking, is the reading 
neither of B nor T, for B reads 7 at and in 
T zoA% is above the line: the position of 
xoAv in T, and the liability of tai to be cor- 
rupted, are strongly in favour of Madvig, 
whose emendation seems to me to be wholly 
in keeping with the tone of the passage if 
we regard the words Baovrels etdatpwv extn 
pévos Tat) xpvoiov as a quotation. In 175 E 
émidééia is preferred to ext defuc in the 
phrase éxi deéia dvaBaddeoba, but this is 
surely inconsistent with the well-known 
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passage in Ar. Birds 1567—1568, which 
ought to be our starting-point in attempting 
to explain this very difficult phrase. 

The explanatory notes are as a rule 
adequate, except perhaps when they touch 
on the philosophical difficulties of the dia- 
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logue, for example in 157 D, where the 
words dyafoy kat kaAov can hardly be said to 
be justified by attributing them to Plato’s 
love of variety in illustrations. 

| J. Apam, 





CRON’S PLATONS LACHES. 


Platons Laches. Fiiv den Schulgebrauch 
erklirt, von Dr. CirisTIAN Cron. Fiinfte 
Auflage. Leipzig, 189i. Pp. 86. 75 pfg. 


Srvce the fourth edition of this little book 
appeared in 1882, critical texts of the dia- 
logue have been published both by Schanz 
and Kral. In minor questions of ortho- 
graphy, accentuation, and the like, Cron has 
in many cases adopted the results of Schanz’s 
collation of the MSS., retainmg however— 
not without some reason—the spelling 
éte both for 6 me ‘what’ and ou ‘that.’ 
Where questions of meaning are involved he 
is as a rule more conservative than Schanz 
—whose brackets sometimes, it must be con- 
fessed, as he said himself, ‘nemini nocent.’ 
It may be doubted however if Cron is right 
in retaining the words kal oxerropefa in the 
text in 185 C: they are not necessary to the 
sense, and the present oxertopar is very du- 
bious in Plato. On the other hand he 
successfully defends zepi dvdpetas in 192 C, 
and rightly retains ovv. of the Bodleian in 
the same place as against the 6ru ovr of 
Schanz. The difficult odd py of 197 D kai 
yap pot doxeis ovde py yoOHoGar ore x.7.r. he 
replaces by rotde py (after Keck): it can 
only be defended by taking pi yobjoba to- 
gether as a single positive notion. In three 
passages it may fairly be doubted whether 


Cron has sufficient justification for abandon- 
ing the reading of the Bodleian, viz. in 
7radAa brécov BovrAa 180 D, byrewov €i7relv 
oidy ve (So BT) 195 CO, and ovdets yap exdopos 
Adyos 201 A. As for the first of these, 
éxdoa BovtAa may give a better antithesis, 
but it is hardly necessary after ra\\a, which 
would moreover have more naturally 
dispensed with the article if éréca BovAn 
followed. The construction of érdcov Bove 
aéov with an infinitive following is lke 
ro\Xod déia avopt pabeiv in 182 C. Badham’s 
byvewov te for tyievoy cimeiv oldv te is too 
radical a change: perhaps we should read 
70 tyvewov eimetv otov tt (se. eoriv). That the 
phrase éxgopos Adyou occurs in Aristophanes 
is hardly a sufficient reason for introducing 
it in 201 A, where it does not suit the con- 
text, since there is nothing to suggest that 
Socrates is communicating a secret (as in 
Theaet. 155 E). If ovdeis yap expopos Adyos 
could mean ‘it is no irrelevant thing to say,’ 
the sense would be satisfactory: there may 
perhaps be an allusion to some such proverb- 
ial expression as that in the Cratylus 414 B 
GN od yap erurkoreis pe GoTep EKTOS Spo- 
pov depopevoyv. The explanatory notes 
are for the most part judicious and to the 
point. The book is well printed and deserves 


on every ground to be commended. 
J. ADAM. 


DE LA VILLE DE MIRMONT’S TRANSLATION OF APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 


Apollonios de Khodes. Les Argonautiques, 
traduction frangaise suivie de Notes criti- 
ques, mythologiques, géographiques et 
historiques et de deux Index des noms 
propres, par H. pre LA VILLE DE Mirmont, 
Maitre de conférences 4 la faculté des 
lettres de Bordeaux. Bordeaux and Paris : 
1892. xxxiiand 479. 15 fres. 


THIs is a most attractive book combining 
the advantages of good paper, good print 
5 t=] 7d ? 


and a good margin, and indeed a sample of 
the ‘ élégance elzévirienne’ which the trans- 
lator not unjustly claims for his publisher. 
The substance too is worthy of the form. 
The chief Alexandrian poet is here fittingly 
represented. There are several Latin, Eng- 
lish and German translations, the latest 
being that by Mr. E. P. Coleridge in Bohn’s 
series which has already been noticed in the. 
Class. Rev. (IV. 116), but the only previous 
French translation is that of Caussin at the 
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end of the last century, which, according to 
M. de la Ville, is a ‘belle infidéle dont la 
beauté est assurément contestable,’ and its 
imperfections are modestly made the excuse 
for the present translation. But that is 
needless, for the general excellence of the 
present performance is its own justification. 
This translation has already appeared in 
parts between 1886 and 1889 in the Annales 
de la Faculté des lettres de Bordeaux, but it 
has been revised, and the notes to the last 
two books are now published for the first 
time. As might be expected from the editor 
of the Mosella of Ausonius—a work crowned 
by the French Academy—the translation, 
which is preceded by a preface giving an 
interesting account of the various editions 
of Apollonius, is scholarly andaccurate. Of 
the style I am of couse no judge, but it 
seems to be successful in rendering the sim- 
plicity of the original. To say that the 
language is perfectly lucid is to say that it 
is French, for the French language does not 
readily lend itself to obscurity. The follow- 
ing passages may be given as specimens: 


ii. 194205, on Phineus :-— 


‘ Aussitét qu'il entendit les voix de cette 
troupe d’hommes et le bruit quwils faisaient, 
il comprit qwils étaient 1a, ceux dont larrivée, 
suivant l’oracle de Zeus, devait lui permettre 
de jouir de sa nourriture. Ilse leva de sa 
couche,—tel un fantéme sans vie qui apparait 
en songe, appuyé sur un baton, et ses pieds, 
contractés par l’A4ge, le menérent vers la 
porte. I] tadtonnait contre les murs; dans 
sa marche, ses membres tremblaient de 
vieillesse et de faiblesse; la miscre avait 
durci sa chair desséchée ; il n’avait que la 
peau et les os. Sorti de sa demeure, il 
s’assit, les genoux lourds, sur le seuil de la 
porte. Un vertige l’enveloppa ; un voile de 
sang s’ étendit sur lui, il lui sembla que la 
terre tournait sous ses pieds, et il tomba, 
sans voix, dans un état de sommeil stupide.’ 


Or again, iii. 616—628, the dream of 
Medea :— 


‘La jeune fille se reposait de ses douleurs 
dans un profond sommeil, étendue sur son 
lit. Mais, tout 4 coup, des songes vains 
Vagitérent, effrayants, comme il en arrive a 
une personne maitrisée parla douleur. Il 
lui sembla que l’étranger avait entrepris la 
lutte ; ce n’était pas qwil désirdt ardemment 
emporter la toison du bélier, ni qu'il fit venu 
dans ce but vers la ville d’Aiétés ; non, il 
était venu pour l’emmener elle-méme dans sa 
maison, comme sa jeune épouse. I] lui 
semblait qu’elle combattait elle-meéme les 
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taureaux, et que le combat lui était aise. 
Mais ses parents ne restaient pas fidéles 4 
leur promesse : car, ce n’était pas 4 la jeune 
fille, mais 4 luiméme quw’ils avaient ordonné 
de mettre les beeufs sous le joug; de la un 
débat, une contestation, entre son pére et 
les étrangers.’ 

The text followed is that of Merkel’s 
large edition of 1854, which is much im- 
proved from the same editor’s text of 1852, 
and yet the latter remains unaltered as the 
present Teubner text. Only in a few places 
does M. de la Ville leave Merkel. He him- 
self notes the five following variations: i. 
566 where he reads émixpiodwv in one word 
‘autour des vergues,’ but the MSS. reading 
éx ixpiddw ‘on the deck’ (fore and aft) 
makes quite as good sense. In iii. 745 
Weil’s conjecture viorado. for MSS. vadrac 
is adopted in preference to Porson’s vavtiior, 
but, as I have said before (Amer. J.P. x. 
467), I cannot think it to be right or even 
probable both on account of the sense and 
the rarity of the word, which would surely 
have been noticed by some grammarian if it 
had oceurred in Apollonius. I am now in- 
clined to believe with Rzach (Wiener Studien 
1881) that vatrac can stand. In ii. 847 
covpny, t.e. Hecate, instead of Kovpyyv Per- 
sephone is plausible. In iv. 289, 308 M. de 
la Ville is clearly right in thinking that 
*Tovény and “Iovéovo cannot stand, and there- 
fore adopts the correction of Gerhard jen 
and #woto (cf. ii. 745) which is also approved 
by Wellauer though not admitted into his 
text. Ihave also noticed four more vari- 
ations: ii. 349 d«pyv with Pierson, Brunck, 
Beck, and Wellauer for axrjv—words which 
are often confused. In ii. 745 Merkel with 
consistent perverseness reads “Iovinv for 
MSS. jeqv or jotyvy, which the translator 
rightly keeps with all the other editors. 
Merkel tries to bolster up his conjecture by 
a quotation from Ammianus which is inap- 
plicable. On ii. 843 vyiov ex Kotivoio paday§& 
a long and minute note disposes of Merkel’s 
conjecture vyios. It is improbable that the 
Argonauts carried spare dadayyes with them. 
In iv. 1523 Brunck’s conjecture adyos is 
accepted. Wellauer and Merkel keep €Axos 
of the MSS., though the latter adds ‘dAyos 
Brunckius, fort.recte.’ 

There are a few places in which I consider 
M. de la Ville’s rendering incorrect. Ini. 
75 ératfar petomicber | cd dedads dyloww, ore 
kiivwot padayyes iS given as ‘trés habile a 
s’élancer par derriére sur les ennemis, au 
moment ou ils commencent 2 faire plier les 
phalanges’ and the note says ‘il semble qu'il 
y a peu d’habilité 4 attaquer par derriére un 
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ennemi qui fuit.’ Very true, but that this 
after all 7s the true interpretation is shown 
by & 521. In 141 py ot djpos evxAeins ayacaito, 
évxAetys is an example of res pro rei defectu 
like A 65, therefore ‘ craignant que le peuple 
ne traitat avee mépris sa bonne renommée ’ 
will not do. In 236 ypeds is rather ‘ business’ 
than ‘necessity’ and so ype in ii. 8. In 354 
ddppa 8’ tact | dudes ewoé is not, I think, ‘en 
attendant l’arrivée de mes serviteurs’ but 
‘while my servants are going.’ 652 odd yey 
jot | metopara vnds eAvoav ext vor Bopeao, 
‘mais...ils ne détachérent pas les amarres, 
car le vent Borée soufflait,’ with a note that 
the N. wind would not favour them in sail- 
ing from Lemnos to Samothrace. Whether 
this is so or not as a fact, the form 
of the expression shows that Boreas is here 
spoken of as a favourable wind, ‘to the 
breath of the north wind’ as Mr. Coleridge 
rightly says. In 754 axrivos, tyv...€Adackov 
...pLadepoto tupos Cetovray dutpnv, dvT. 18 Cogn. 
ace. after ¢ and not in apposition to ty 
as it is translated ‘ étincelante émanation du 
feu vigoureux.’ 923 ry pev Opyxav xGova, 
TH O€ epainv | “IpBpov €xov xabirepbe ‘ayant 
d’un cété la terre des Thraces, de l’autre et 
au nord Vile d’Imbros.’ In rowing from 
Samothrace to the point of Chersonesus 
Imbros would be left on the 8. not the N. 
No doubt it is N.W. of them when they 
reach Chersonesus but not till then. In 
934 the obscure expression didvdcya yds 
iovons is rendered ‘aprés que le navire eut 
couru tantét d’un cdté, tantot de l'autre,’ 7.e. 
the wind blows sometimes on one side some- 
times on the other so as constantly to change 
the direction of the ship, cf. Catull. iv. 19— 
21. Itis also taken of rowing and sailing 
alternately, but cannot it simply mean that 
the ship is moving between the two coasts 4 
993 zadivrovov...rdfov ‘son are dont il 
ramenait la corde en arriére.’ I hardly see 
what this means. aA. is usually taken to 
mean a particular kind of bow, Persian or 
Scythian, but all commentators donot explain 
its peculiarity in the same way. It seems 
presumptuous to correct a Frenchman in 
his own language, but in 1252 we should 
surely read ‘il craignait que lenfant..,/wet 
tombé, instead of tombdt, dams quelque em- 
buseade’ to represent pajrws...né pv avopes 
| podvov éovr’ eXdxnoav. In ii. 3 Moceddwve 
TeveO\iw does not, I think, mean ‘le dieu de 
la génération’ but the ‘ god of the race’ like 
Zeis yeveOXuos in Pind. Ol. viii. 16, Pyth. iv. 
167. In 93 the meaning of épw d avedétato 
mxw said of Polydeuces is quite clear, 
but it is strangely translated ‘il garantit 
son épaule en élevant le coude’—quite a 
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different movement, though natural enough. 
ii. 165 Hedvos...€k wepatwov aviov is translated 
‘le soleil...a son retour des extrémités du 
monde,’ while in i. 1281 jas ek mepdrys 
dviovea is ‘Vaurore...s’¢levant de l’extremité 
de horizon’: whichever of these two inter- 
pretations is right—and each can reasonably 
be maintained—it is obvious that the trans- 
lation should be the same in both places. 
532 Sopjoavres | Bwpov ados pyypive mepyy 
‘les héros construisirent...un autel sur le 
bord de la mer au dela de la demeure de 
Phinée.’ The real meaning is that the altar 
was built on the seashore of the opposite 
coast, that is on the Asiatic coast opposite 
to the European where Phineus dwelt. This 
is fully and correctly explained by Buttmann 
(Lexil. pp. 472—474, 5th Engl. edition), 
whom M. de la Ville quotes, for his identi- 
fi¢ation of the site of the altar with that of 
the later temple of Zets Ovpios appears con- 
clusive in favour of the Asiatic side. In 
ili. 303 rotovot rapnyopewy eréecow can hardly 
be ‘en leur adressant ces paroles d’en- 
couragement,’ at least the grandsons of 
Aeetes would not have so described his 
attitude towards them. In 717 the subject 
of émdevjoecbar is c€ and not Paia, as would 
appear from the translation. 775 zpiv 
"Ayatida yatav ixeoOar | Xadxwrys vias ‘avant 
que les fils de Chalciopé fussent partis vers la 
terre Achéenne.’ This gives the required 
sense but can txéoGac=fussent partis? Van 
Herwerden proposes feoGar as in the Home- 
ric otkade i¢wevor etc., but in this sense we 
find the . long in Homer. The sense of iii. 
1099 ’Apiddvanv...tdmep ayAadv ovvopa Kelvny | 

mapbevikivy KadéecKov erypatov 1s not ‘car 
elle a recu le nom charmant de vierge aim- 
able,’ but, as Mr. Coleridge translates, ‘ for 
that [viz. Ariadne] was the glorious name 
men gave the lovely maiden.’ In 1138 the 
difficulty of the expression édevero 8 7jparos 
dpy | ay otxovde véerGar is evaded by ‘a ce 
moment de la journée, il devenait nécessaire 
que la jeune fille retournét 4 la maison.’ 
Lit. it is ‘the time of day was wanting (or 
failing) for her to return ete.’ 1386 apd’ 
otpourw eyetpopevov woAepnovo is rather ‘ when 
a war arises concerning boundaries ’—a fre- 
quent cause of quarrel—than ‘si la guerre 
s'éléve aux frontiéres.’ iv. 4 7 ewev arns 
wha Svoipepov, 76 y' eviotw | pilav deuke- 
Niqy, 7 KdAAuTev Oven. KoAXwr is given as ‘si 
je dois attribuer 4 la dure passion d’amour 
imposce par la fatalité, ou aux outrages dont 
on l’accablait, la fuite qui lui a fait quitter les 
nations de Colchide.’ This follows the in- 
terpretation of Schol. who, as Merkel 
observes, doubtless read deuxeAtwv. In 1178 
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aot should surely be ‘son peuple’ and not 
‘ses peuples,’ the word being often used in 
the plur. by Homer of one people. Most of 
these errors however are unimportant and 
detract only slightly from the high level of 
translation which is maintained. I am 
glad to observe that M. de la Ville renders 
imodyropes (i. 22) ‘inspiratrices’ and not as 
-if it were the same as tizogyra. I cannot 
but think the theory of A. Gercke (Rhein. 
Mus. xliv. 135), that Apollonius here pre- 
sumptuously makes the Muses the inter- 
pretors of his song and is afterwards (iv.1381 
éyo 8 dmaxovds detdw | Iuepidwy) obliged to 
sing a palinode in consequence of the 
ridicule of Theocritus and Callimachus, 
rather far-fetched. I agree too in his inter- 
pretation of 1. 82—perhaps grammatically 
the most difficult line in the poem—das ovx 
avOpérowt KaKoV pyKioTov eavpely, ‘il n’est 
pas pour les hommes de malheur si lointain 
quil ne puisse les atteindre,’ understanding 
Kakov as subject of éravpeiv. Again, in 1. 368 
if €vdofev is kept the only way to take it is 
with évatpepet ‘un cable forme de cordes 
bien tordues.’ 

The greater part of the volume is 
occupied with the notes over which 
the writer has evidently taken immense 
pains and in general exhibits the minutest 
aceuracy. ‘The Scholia to Apollonius are 
twofold. There are the Scholia Florentina 
edited with the editio princeps by Lascaris 
in 1496, and the Scholia Parisina attached 
to one of the Paris MSS. These latter 
were first published by Ruhnken, who with 
the fondness of a parent naturally exagge- 
rated their value, for this commentary 
possessed in his eyes ‘le double mérite d’¢etre 
inédit et davoir ¢té découvert par lui.’ It 
was soon evident however not only that they 
were inferior to the Schol. Flor. but that 
both Scholl. proceeded from the same arche- 
type. H. Keil accordingly in his edition of 
the Scholia published with Merkel’s text 
had recourse to Cod. Laur. xxxii. 9, and it is 
his recension that the present translator 
has used in his notes. These Scholia are a 
mixture of absurdities and valuable inform- 
ation, a moles indigesta which it is difficult 
to treat satisfactorily. The etymologies 
are specially amusing, e.g. of kuwvpecOau (i. 
292) kupiws d& Kwipecbat eotw ext Bods, Kat 
elpytat rapa TO Kwelv Ti ovpay ev TO pvKaoGau, 
or of oija (i. 401) 7a rdadia, ofov oijo.a, 
éreidy) oinoews ypeta TO KuBepvyty. On the 
other hand we find much archaeological lore 
not elsewhere available, and many fragments 


This is quoted verbatim #.M. 514, 19, s.v. 
Kivuph. 
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of ancient authors are here preserved. Now 
one may either translate them as they stand 
or attempt to sift the wheat from the 
chaff, which is a laborious but perhaps more 
scientific process. The former method is that 
generally adopted by M. de la Ville and he 
has enriched the Greek commentary with 
many useful notes of his own. On geogra- 
phical points the chief authority is naturally 
Strabo, but the references are to the pages 
of the Didot edition, which differ from 
Casaubon’s, whose notation is more familiar 
to English students. The authorities used 
on naval matters are Vars, l) Art Vautique 
dans VAntiquité and Cartault, la Triére 
Athénienne, especially the latter. On My- 
thology, besides Apollodorus, the works of 
Preller and Decharme are often quoted. 
Throughout we find references on various 
subjects to M. Couat’s well-known Poésie 
Alexandrine and some hitherto unpublished 
Latin notes of Diibner. M. de la Ville in 
his preface humorously contrasts the tone of 
urbanity which pervades the poem itself 
with the ferocity of the commentators inter 
se. Shaw, the Hnglish editor of 1777, 
‘déchirait ’ Hoelzlin while Brunck evidently 
held the ‘Oxoniensis Magister’ to be among 
the most contemptible of human beings (see 
e.g. Br. on iy. 1057). Wellauer does not 
spare Shaw or Brunck, but reserves most of 
his rancour for Hoerstel, who apparently 
never ‘deviates into sense.’ Thus on u. 76 
he says ‘Falsam esse vulgatam vel ex eo 
intelligi potest quod Hoerstelium defensorem 
nacta est.’ On this score M. de la Ville is 
free from blame. His 760s is excellent, and 
he finds something to commend in nearly all 
his predecessors. Once he gently complains 
‘Merkel a le mérite peu commun dans!’ Alle- 
magne contemporaine de ne pas injurier 
l’érudition francaise ; il ne l’attaque qu’une 
seule fois et, d’ailleurs, cette unique accusa- 
tion tombe 4 faux.’ He refers to iv. 945, 
where Merkel quotes some absurd transla- 
tion from the ‘interpretatio Parisiensis,’ 
and carefully explains that the Didot trans- 
lation of Ap. Rh. is edited by the German 
F. S. Lehrs who has simply copied in this 
place ‘suivant sa coutume’ the translation 
of the German D. Beck. Now this sensi- 
tiveness is just a little overstrained, for 
Merkel was surely justified in calling ‘inter- 
pretatio Parisiensis’ a translation published 
by Didot at Paris. Every one knows that 
certain Germans appear to claim a monopoly 
of scholarship for their own nation, but I 
am not aware that French scholars are 
treated worse by them than English, Danish, 
Dutch or others, and one must not attribute 
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such bad manners to Germans indiscrim- 
inately. The best notes, on the whole, are 
those on nautical affairs, e.g. on i. 358, 368— 
370, 566, 723, ii. 843, etc., while those of 
least value are the mythological. Here it 
appears to me that M. de la Ville has wasted 
much learning and ingenuity in futile 
attempts to reconcile the irreconcilable. 
What is one to make, for instance, of the 
various accounts of Antiope? Was she 
daughter of Nycteus, or of Asopos, or of 
Thespios? Or are there three Antiopes and 
not one (i. 735)? Again, is Polyxo in i. 
668 the same as or different from some 
other Polyxo, or was the Aegean sea so 
named from an island or a town named 
Aigai (i. 831)? Oni. 916 is a note on the 
distinction or confusion between Harmonia 
wife of Cadmos and Harmonia mother of 
the Amazons, on iv. 524 on the question 
whether Heracles had two sons named 
Hyllus, one by Melite another by Deianeira. 
But I am forgetting that the present writer 
is also author of Mythologie Llémentaire des 
wrecs et des Romains and Contes Mytholo- 
giques and so these questions are not trivial 
to him. Still it will occur to the ordinary 
reader that much might be spared and the 
space devoted to points on which elucidation 
would be more helpful, such as 1. 1048 tipaits 
Hpwtot, 1. 1077 avdnporo pvAns, ii. 289 the 
dogs of Zeus, the question of the genuine- 
ness of ii. 381, 382, ii. 628 dyKxepar, iv. 1620 
onpata vy0s. 

I will now refer to some notes which 
need correction. On i. 487 ‘ Merkel admet 
évicres qui signifie tu mindiques. II 
me semble que l’impératif convient mieux a 
la vivacité de la phrase.’ But Merkel of 
course takes éviowes aS imperative, as is 
shown by the sense and the accent (see 
Herodian quoted in Monro #.G. § 88). On 
i. 503 the reference in Claudian is not to the 
same Ophion but to a giant of that name. 
On i. 689 ei Kal pe Ta viv eri Tedppixacw | 
Kijpes Diibner compares Plaut. Wastidiwm 
Orci, an apt quotation, but I have not been 
able to find it in Plautus. On i. 723 is a 
discussion as to whether the dpvoxor were the 
stocks within which a ship is built, or form 
part of the ship itself. The writer decides 
with Cartault for the former, but there are 
authorities both ways, and the meaning of 
the word may not always have been the 
same. On i. 882 the simile of bees is more 
closely imitated by Virgil in den. vi. 707 
than in i. 430 which is referred to. On i. 
913 it is said that Homer has dAmupyjs as an 
epithet of rivers. The Homeric word is 
éAyupyets, Which also occurs Ap. Rh. 936. 
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The writer appears here to have been mis- 
led by M. Couat. i. 997, the quotation from 
Callimachus (Dian. 107) has no reference to 
the fight of Heracles and giants as is 
stated in the note. On 1116 allusion is 
made to the ‘confusion ordinaire entre 
Némésis, déesse grecque, et Adrastée divinité 
asiatique, originaire de Phrygie.’ But what 
authority is there for the Asiatic origin of . 
Adrasteia? Is it not a Greek word? In 
1276 dye dé vyds | etvatas epvoavres avexpov- 
cavto KéAwas it is difficult to know what 
operation is meant. I am not prepared with 
a satisfactory explanation but that of M. 
Vars, which M. de la Ville gives, ‘ils 
levérent la pierre-amarre en halant les 
cables sur Varriére’ by no means carries 
conviction to my mind, On 11. 920 dados is 
explained (afterButtmann) of themetal ridge 
in which the plume is inserted, and terpd- 
gados of two ridges crossing at right angles. 
But Dr. Leaf’s explanation given on I’ 362 
‘that the gddo. were metal projections, 
originally representing the horns and ears 
of the wild beast’s scalp’ appears preferable." 
On ii. 965 it is said that Stender (in his 
dissertation on the Argonautic expedition, 
Kiel 1874), relying on the silence, after 
Apollonius, of Apollodorus, Hyginus and 
Val. Flaccus, supposes that Ap. was the 
first to introduce the Amazons into the 
Argonautie expedition, but Val. Fl. does 
bring the Amazons and Argonauts together 
(iv. 602), and even if the above statement 
were true the silence of later writers would 
be no proof or disproof of Ap.’s originality 
in this respect. ii. 977 dpéwv...dre aciv 
’Apalovia KActeoOar. It is here said that the 
Amazonian mountains are only mentioned 
elsewhere by Pliny (W.H. vi. § 10) but 
Strabo (505 Cas.) also names them, and for 
Thermodon...ab Armonio defluens monte in 
Amm. Mare. xxii. 8, 17 M. de la Ville pro- 
poses Acmonio, as if Ammianus confounded 
the mountain with the wood Acmonios near 
which Thermodon flows (Ap. Rh. inf. 992), 
but the obvious correction Armenio is gener- 
ally adopted and is confirmed by Dion. Per. 
772 (of Thermodon) dz’ ovpeos “Appeviou. 
On 1081 vyjow xpipiwavres I see no reason for 
thinking that yp. is used in the technical 
sense of échouer and not as merely equiva- 
lent to aborder ; nor again on 1144, where 
the ram itself requests to be sacrificed as 
compared with iv. 120 where the order for 
sacrifice is given by Hermes, is there any 
reason to suppose that one of these contra- 
dictory traditions is due to the first edition 


' See further on the pdados, Dr. Leaf’s lately pub- 
lished Companion to the Iliad pp. 98, 128. 
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of the poem, any more than in ii. 602 com- 
pared with iv. 786 where first Athena and 
then Hera is said to have helped Argo 
through the Symplegades. In 1149 Xadxvé- 
mv avaedvoy cannot mean ‘Chaleiopé qui ne 
recgoit pas de dot’ nor does N 366 referred 
to lend any support to that interpretation. 
1176 eéryeravov, ‘pendant une année.’ There 
is no ground for the supposed derivation 
from éros, which moreover will not suit some 
of the passages where the word occurs. 
1288 vypita tavpwr | iyvia pacrevwv ‘cher- 
chant des traces certaines des taureaux’ 
after Diibner (v7, épifw), adding ‘ si ces traces 
étaient immenses et innombrables, Jason 
n’aurait pas 4 les chercher’; but vypita as 
usual =yypi0a, for pacrevwy means not 
looking for but tracking owt. 1299 évi 
TpyTotcw evppwot xodvoiow | Picat ‘l’expres- 
sion évl...yoavosw signifie dans les creusets 
et non in fornacibus, but the latter is prob- 
ably correct here because of the epithet 
evtpytos Which has no meaning as applied to 
a melting-pot while it refers very well to 
the holes for the insertion of bellows at the 
side of the smelting furnace (cf. Hes. 7heog. 
863). Hither meaning will suit the Homeric 
xoavos in S 470, z.e. the meaning there must 
be decided by considerations apart from the 
context. On 1393 rerpynxdta BOdAov a remark 
is made on BoAos being used masec. as an 
indication of corruption in the line, but may 
it not be held with Merkel that rerpyxora is 
fem. and that it is an ex. of the schema 
Atticum? Cf. ili. 21 zodéas...Bovdas. iv. 
1230 on the Echinades, ‘ L’odyssée les appelle 
les iles pointues o 299.’ It has generally 
been considered since Buttmann that the 
Goai vioo. were so called because they 
appeared to move swiftly when one sailed 
past them, #ods= sharp being post-Homeric, 
but the notions of swiftness and sharpness 
are often confused, as in 6's and axis. 
1520 Kepxioa Kai pudva ‘le gras de la jambe 
et le péroncé.’ The kepxis however is the 
tibia while le péroné is, I presume, a transla- 
tion of the Greek repovy, Lat. fibula. 1558 
eructopa, to illustrate this word 4 26 is 
quoted ‘HpaxAja peyadkwv eructopa epyov 
‘Heracles qui connait les grands travaux.’ 
There is in that line however no allusion to 
the labours of Heracles, and the words 
mean H. ‘privy toa great crime’ (viz. the 
theft of Autolyeus), in erimine conscium as 
Lehrs translates (Arist.? 109). On 1644 
Tpis mept yadxelors Kpyryv ool dwevovra 
of Talos, Plato (Minos 320 C) should have 
been quoted where it is said that Talos went 
NO. LY. VOL. VI. 
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round Crete three times a year, but Apol- 
lonius probably means three times a day, as 
Apollodorus has it. 1758 on KaAXiory, later 
Thera. There is something wrong with the 
text of Strabo here quoted (p 347 Cas. and 
again p. 57) where the island is described as 
situated between Crete and the Cyrenaica. 
For Kupyvatas it has been proposed to read 
Kvvovpias. In the same note the writer 
tries to fix a contradiction on Apollonius 
because he speaks of the descendants of 
Kuphemos migrating from Lemnos and yet 
makes the Argonauts visit Lemnos on their 
journey to Colchis, not on their return. I 
see no contradiction. We may readily 
assume that Euphemos, like Jason, left 
descendants behind him in Lemnos without 
the fact being mentioned. In two places 
there seems to be some slight inconsistency 
between the translation and the notes. In 
1. 551 M. de la Ville follows Merkel in 
reading Tpitwridos, but in his note he approves 
of “Irwvides which appears to have the best 
authority, and it seems unlikely that Tpitw- 
vidos should have been corrupted into 
‘Irovides. On 1. 1314 6Axaiov is explained 
after Vars as étambot (stern-post), which ap- 
pears to be correct and is the meaning 
assigned by Breusing in his Nautik der 
Alten, but it is unaccountably translated /es 
Jlancs du navire. There are a few minor 
errors, some of which are no doubt mis- 
prints. On i. 358 the ref. to Propertius 
should be iv. 21,11. On iii. 374 Hom. p 
448 is quoted as ending with Kizpw dna 
instead of Kvmpov ikyat. On iii. 1227 the 
plain of Phlegra is said to be in Thessaly 
instead of Thrace. In iv. 888 we find 
evvaiat instead of edvatar. But criticism of 
this microscopic nature is an unpleasant 
task, though the translator invites it by his 
own attention to minutiae. I could wish 
the maxium de minimis non curat lex held 
good for reviewers too. I would rather call 
attention to the excellence of many of the 
notes, such as that on u. 145 where avad- 
kenow of the text is successfully defended, 
or ui. 1234 and iv. 1007 where the text is 
defended against van Herwerden in J/nemo- 
syne, ill. 533 on eclipses, ii. 1085 on 
Thessaly, also to those on iy. 289, 540, 
1057, and to the two good indexes of proper 
names (1) those mentioned in the text and 
notes, (2) those mentioned in the notes only, 
and I would congratulate French scholar- 
ship on so solid a contribution to Classical 
learning. 

R. C. Seaton. 
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BUTLER’S HUMOUR OF HOMER. 


The Humour of Homer. 
Burier. Cambridge: Metcalfe. 


A lecture by SaMuEL 
1892. 


Mr. Burier is made by the printer to say 
(p. 35): ‘there is no even tolerable prose 
translation of Homer.’ To any one who 
knows (and who does not ?) the admirable 
translations by Mr. Lang and his coadjutors 
this remark must appear too eccentric even 
for the author of Hrewhon. Accordingly 
I venture to assume that the word ‘transla- 
tion’ is a misprint or a slip of the pen, and 
to substitute ‘travestie.’ The statement 
thus emended is probably true. And what 
places my conjecture ‘ beyond power of con- 
tradiction’ is that, to judge from the essay 
before us, Mr. Butler himself proposes to fill 
this gap in our Homeric literature. At any 
rate his piquant and frankly modern para- 
phrases of the ‘scenes’ in the Olympian 
household and of the meeting of Odysseus 
with Nausicaa are strongly suggestive of an 
‘up to date’ Homeric extravaganza. If any 
doubt remains, the reader will probably find 
it dispelled in the course of the lecturer’s 
argument. 

We have indeed, besides these clever illus- 
trations of the humour of Homer (and the 
author’s), some interesting suggestions : e.g. 
as to the passage of the //iad where the ulti- 
mate disappearance of the Greek wall is so 
emphatically predicted. This, in Mr. Butler’s 
opinion, implies a near acquaintance with the 
Troad ; the poet was addressing those who 
knew the plain of Troy and would ask what 
had become of the wall. But the criticism 
is for the most part too indiscriminate to be 
of real value. It is assumed throughout 
that anything found anywhere in the J/iad 
or Odyssey may serve as a criterion for the 
whole poem. ‘Thus, the ridicule of the gods 
(in which Mr. Butler detects a Trojan 
animus !) is really confined to one section of 
the Jzad, viz. that in which the theurgic 
element is strongest and coarsest. It is only 
in a portion of the Odyssey that Athene 
plays the part of a fairy godmother, as Mr. 
Butler puts it, to the hero and his son. In 
some of the most important adventures and 
in certain scenes of the Retribution she plays 
no part at all. And so as regards the absurdi- 
ties, of which so much is made, e.g. Menelaus’ 
offer to Telemachus of a ‘personally con- 
ducted tour round the Peloponnese’ ; these 
are frequently assignable, like the one just 
quoted, to a diasceuast or compiler. In 


other and much more crucial instances the 
mistake is manifestly the eritic’s. For ex- 
ample, he finds preposterous ignorance 
exhibited in the Cyclopea (that perfect mas- 
terpiece), where the Cyclops is described as 
milking his ewes and goats in the early 
morning after putting the lambs and kids to 
them the evening before. Why not? The 
poet does not say that they had their young 
with them all night, but simply ‘he put 
beneath each ewe her lamb’ etc. ; in other 
words, he gave the lambs their share of the 
milk once in the evening and once in the 
morning. It was a matter of course that the 
young were removed when they had had their 
food. In another case, that of Alcinous’ 
promise of a talent of gold to Odysseus, 
which is afterwards forgotten, an oversight 
is certainly proved. But it is scarcely evi- 
dence of intentional ‘chaff’ on the poet’s 
part. He has merely omitted to repeat the 
line concerning the talent. At all events if 
‘Homer’ nods here, Mr. Butler falls asleep, 
so to speak, under the table ; for he actually 
confounds the Homerie talent with the 
Attic! But, perhaps, we are here again 
placed at the burlesque point of view, and 
we ought to acknowledge the moderation of 
the humourist, who tells us merely that 
Alcinous promised ‘£250,’ but not that he 
drew a cheque for that sum. Similarly, 
when we are informed that certain scandal- 
ous stories about Penelope, ‘alluded to in 
many of the classic authors,’ were known 
to the ‘writer’ of the Odyssey, we should 
thank Mr. Butler for not straining the joke 
by throwing in, say, Offenbach’s ‘La Belle 
Héléne.’ 

The theory to which we are thus pleasantly 
led up is as follows:—The Odyssey was 
prompted by a reaction in the mind of a 
‘young, ardent, brilliant’ Greek lady, who 
‘wrote’ the poem by way of protest against 
the too masculine views of the J/iad. Her 
starting-point was her own family circle. 
Alcinous represented her gay, untidy, impe- 
cunious papa, Arete her strong-minded 
mother, Demodocus the domestic bard, whose 
interminable recitations of the Ziad deter- 
mined her to ‘pay out’ its author for his 
insistence on the masculine hobbies of love, 
war and plunder, and for his misunder- 
standing of her sex. Nausicaa is the ‘writer’ 
herself. Penelope has a girlish ideal of a 
wife who is all she should be, while the bald, 
elderly bourgeois Odysseus is an average, 
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typical husband, a would-be astute but 
thoroughly stupid man, domesticated as men 
go but easily ‘detained’ by a Calypso or a 
Circe, anxious to get home, but chiefly on 
account of his investments in house-property 
and farm-stock. This young lady was, of 
course, sadly wanting in all technical know- 
ledge (even of the dairy !); in fact she was 
nowhere on her own ground except in the 
laundry. Her defective inventory of a ship’s 
stores is severely criticised. But no explan- 
ation is offered of her somewhat remarkable 
knowledge of ship-building. 

All this suggests chiefly the inference that 
Mr. Butler intends his ‘Odyssey up to date’ 
to be introduced by a prologue, in which his 
heroine will appear and let us into the secret 
of the authorship : just as if he made Ophelia 
the author of ‘Hamlet’ and asked us to 
regard her as a gifted girl writing from her 
own experience of flirtatious widows and 
shilly-shallying young men. 

To return.—Mr. Butler applies his theory, 
in an appendix, to the geography of the 
Odyssey. He begins by identifying Scheria 
(the author’s supposed abode and her point 
of departure) with Drepane (Trapani) on 
the coast of Sicily, opposite the Aegadean 
isles: first, because he finds there a double 
harbour, a rock possibly resembling the 
sunken Phaeacian ship, and pools near the 
shore ; secondly, on the ground that Drepane 
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was also the earlier name of Corcyra ; it is 
this coincidence of name (so he argues) which 
underlies the mistaken tradition connecting 
Scheria with Corcyra. This being premised, 
he interprets the poet’s geography on the 
simple hypothesis that it was taken from her 
own Sicilian environment. Not only did 
Sicily furnish her with the scenes of all 
Odysseus’ adventures, excepting the land of 
the Lotophagi, but by a wider stretch of 
imagination she utilised the Aegadean isles 
for the grouping of the islands known to 
her, but merely by name, from the Catalogue 
of the Ships, as Ithaca, Same and Zacynthus. 
The fourth, Dulichium, she invented for 
herself from the Isola Grande, which is ‘long’ 
and also relatively large; hence the impor- 
tance ascribed to it, which is absurd, if it be 
identified with one of the petty Echinades. 

This is, no doubt, a highly ingenious way 
of explaining the mistakes of the Odyssey 
with respect to the relative situation of 
Ithaca and the size of Dulichium. But 
it 3s open to the decisive objection that the 
Greek Drepane, on which Mr. Butler’s specu- 
lations depend from first to last, did not 
exist till long after the close of the Homeric 
age. Drepane was merely the sea-port of 
Eryx, and that city continued to belong to 
the barbarian Sicels even in the time of 
Thucydides. 

GrorcEe C. W. Warr. 


SCHOELL'S PHRSA OF PLAUTUS. 


Lhe Persa of Plautus, edited by F. ScHorts 
(Teubner, Leipzig, 1892). Mk. 5.60. 


Trost who have followed Schoell’ in his 
recent editions of the Menaechmi and Casina 
must have noticed his increasing caution in 
dealing with texts. This tendency is, I 
think, carried further in the present work, 
in which he has done well to take counsel 
with Seyffert and to follow his guidance in 
a number of difficult passages. The state- 
ment of principles in the Preface is con- 
ceived inthe right spirit : sed omnino parum 
refert quid ludamus, cum maioris momenti 
sit iudicium de sede corruptelae stabilitum : 
non modo propter singulos locos, verum etiam 
propter artem poetae recte caestimandam. 
Quamquam hodie multi nihil antiquius habent 
quam ut librorwm memoriam artificiis cuius- 
quemodi servent, ignari scilicet quae qualisque 
sit ila ‘memoria.’ The principles on which 
the scientific emendation of texts is con- 


ducted are certainly often misunderstood ; 
it is supposed that we are face to face with 
the alternatives of a blind adherence to the 
method of mumpsimus on the one hand, 
and indulgence in brilliant flights of fancy 
on the other. Thus a writer in the last 
Quarterly Review sets up ‘ genius,’ as repre- 
sented by Porson, against ‘pedantry,’ of 
which he finds a type in Bentley!, as though 
it were the object of textual criticism to 


1 A second reading of the Quarterly article shows 
me that the writer does not use the word ‘pedantry ’ 
in relation to Bentley; he speaks of ‘mere acute- 
ness.’ When will scholars cease to make Bentley’s 
unhappy treatment of Paradise Lost as though it 
were a corrupt classical text a measure of the value 
of his emendations in other departments? That 
poetical feeling is essential in the criticism of the 
text of a poet is of course true ; but poetical feeling 
is only one of the requisites of the eritic. I cannot 
conclude without a word of gratitude to the Quarterly 
Reviewer for his brilliant and generous advocacy of 
the claims of Theobald as a critic (surely not un- 
scientific ¢) of the text of Shakspere. 
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improve upon what the author wrote, and 
the inevitable fate of genius to spin ropes 
of sand. Textual criticism is primarily a 
question of evidence, linguistic and palaeo- 
graphical ; the genius of the critic is shown 
in the power of estimating the evidence at 
its true value, and in discovering what it is 
to which the corruptions of MSS. point. 

How far renewed examination of MS. 
evidence may contribute to the restoration 
of Plautus is shown by a number of pass- 
ages in the Persa. The publication of 
Studemund’s apograph of the Ambrosian 
and the labours of Schoell himself in deci- 
phering this legacy of the 4th or 3rd 
Century have established the true reading in 
such passages as 288 praestost, 304 adiuuat, 
387 dum dos sit, 415 censebas copiam, 629 
eueniant, 633 saepissuma (perhaps better 
saepissume), 676 ab hoc argentum: these 
readings were known before, either as con- 
jectures or as readings of other MSS., but 
they found no place in Ritschl’s text (1853) ; 
the following are entirely new and possess 
strong claims to confidence : 480 deducam, 
559 ea urbs moenita muro sat erit simplici 
(here Ritschl’s conjecture is an instructive 
example of the dangers of mere guessing, 
without a sufficient basis of evidence), 576 
ad te, 608—610 Cwrabo and Ehodum huc, 
wirgo: wide sis quid agas, 6716 abit atque ut 
dignust perit, 675 id, 700 quod ad te attinet 
(see below), 705 (Quodsemelarripides Num- 
quameripides :) em tibi. In 734 Schoell has 
undoubtedly done well to follow A, where 
Ritschl with all the facts before him de- 
liberately ignored it: A has BONAMULTA, 
BCD have Bonam uitam. The passage of 
BONAMULTA into bona muita (so those 
remarkable ‘ veteres libri’ of Lambinus),and 
then into bonam wita, bonam witam may be 
illustrated by a precisely similar corruption 
in Casina 841 (where A has WULTALONA, 
and the archetype of BCD perhaps had 
BONAMULTA). 

Schoell’s Persa, though it is called an 
editio altera of the Persa of Ritschl, is really 
a new work. ‘The following are among 
other passages showing improvements: 13 
sic contra (A has SICONTRA) ; 386 Quowuis- 
modi, an old gen. for Quotusuismodi, and 
the reading of ( according to Ritschl (not 
according to Schoell): 463 Tiaratum ut te, 
a thoroughly Plautine emendation of Schoell, 
and very ingenious (Priscian theatrwm) ; 
483 the distribution of speeches according 
to Hinze and Seyffert ; 515 Neque quam (so 
A); the indic. uolt side by side with the 
subj. instet in 514 may be paralleled from 
Most. 199, Cist. i. 1. 58, Amph. Prol. 17; 
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but should not luweriferam of the MSS. be 
retained, in spite of the fact that in 516 
the word stands as an epithet of Fortuna ? 
519 the assignment of Fac silentiuvm to 
Toxilus (so Pius and Ussing); 524 Ac (so 
AM) ; 558 iniwrid, decumum (so AM) ; 572 
f. sis and iwbeas (so AM). The list might 
be greatly extended. 

On the other hand there are many pass- 
ages in which the critic feels grave doubts 
as to whether the present text represents 
the hand of Plautus. That Schoell’s read- 
ings are the result of thorough work and 
wide knowledge of Plautine literature goes 
without saying; but the suspicion still 
remains that we are often presented with 
mere Jusus ingenii, such as ought not to 
find place in a standard edition. For ex- 
ample in line 392 Schoell reads 


Librérum eccillum habédo plenum soracum 


where habebo (for habeo MSS.) is an unhappy 
attempt to remove the hiatus after eccil/wm : 
1. 437, to which Schoell refers, is not at all 
parallel (dic erunt=‘ you will find here’). 
The verse has been variously handled since 
the time of Pylades; but no editor seems to 
have noticed that soracum ‘coffer’ is neuter 
according to Paulus.! Thus it is at least 
possible that Plautus wrote 


Librorum eccillud habeo plenum soracum 


‘T have a box full of books, mark that’ 
(books containing parasitic jokes). In Rud. 
576 A has eccillwm for eccillud, in both 
passages perhaps under the influence of the 
preceding word in -um. No doubt Paulus 
may have misquoted Festus, who seems from 
the corrupt iccillum to have read eccillwm ; 
and it is true that the Greek gwpaxos is 
quoted in two passages as masculine ; but 
it is not improbable that the word changed 
genders in passing into Latin. Forcellini 
quotes it as neuter. Compare éAA€Bopos, 
elleborum (Pseud. 1185, Pliny 14, 110; 25, 
47) ; xdaros, costum (Horace) ; vapdos, nardus 
and nardum ; @dpvos, thannwm (Columella) ; 
Kiticos, cytisus and cytisum; mvEos, buxus 
and buawm—all words denoting things 
without sex, and therefore not bound down 
by the rule of ‘natural gender.’ 

The following passages seem to me also 
to need further consideration: 1 undas for 
uwias.—30 can hardly be right as a trochaic 
tetrapodia followed by a tripodia, and Stcut 
is doubtful.—33 f. [Pactio] haee de stimma 


1 It is a pity that the quotations from Festus, 
Paulus, ete. are not given in full. Similarly in Mil. 
24 the reader wants the actual words of Varro; the 
essential part is omitted by Goetz. 
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hodiest, mea amiea sitne libera, [tit meret] 
an sémpiternam séruitutem sérwiat; the 
phrase de swmma is unknown to me.—74 
albo haerentes for albo rete is hardly justified 
by Aul. 719.— 94 f. is thus given by 
Schoell 


Nihilé sunt crudae: nisi quas madidas glit- 
tias. 

Tum s¢ét cremore crasso zus collyricum : 

Nihilést macrum illud épicrocum _ pellt- 
cidum, 

Quasi t7rium esse its decet collyricum. 


I think a comma is needed after erudae, nisi 
here meaning ‘except’ (‘ Maccaroni is no 
good when half cooked, except what one 
swallows well soaked’), not, as Lorenz says 
on Mil. 377,=nisi eae non sunt crudae quas 
ete. ; ef. Trin. 1032 Nam nunc homines nihili 
(nihil MSS.) factunt quod licet, nisi quod 
lubet, ibid. 439 Nequam illud verbumst ‘ bene 
uolt,’ nisi qui bene facit ; for stet cremore 
erasso ius (Guyet) the MSS. have nisi ere- 
more crasso sotius,; I suggest nisi cremore 
erasso sit collyricum (=*‘ maccaroni soup’), 
Nihilist ete., regarding ius as a gloss; 
Schoell’s tyriwm =‘ cheesy,’ with a play upon 
Tyrium ‘Tyrian’ is not very happy, and the 
line still awaits emendation.—In 120 


Nihilt 
dast 


parasitus ést, gui Argentumdéni- 


the last word is Schoell’s emendation for 
argentum domideste B, domi idé CD ; but the 
context requires not ‘a parasite who gives 
money’ but a ‘monied parasite’: perhaps 
some one will have the courage to suggest 
Argentumhabeonidast. Meanwhile I prefer 
to read with Seyffert cui (MSS.) argentum 
domi guid est.—131 f. should not be pune- 
tuated as questions ; zfast in 133 does not pre- 
vent 132 from being an exclamation (implying 
a statement), cf. 93 and my note on Rudens 
341.—140 Nectimquam (Schoell) hercle hodie 
hic does not fit on to the preceding words: 
read Numquam (MSS.) hérele hic hodie.—203 
ob ioculum (Schoell) gradus for obiect (MSS.) 
is very questionable ; Plautus says doculo, 
per ioculum, but I doubt 0b ioculum.—221 
The lacuna at the beginning, for which 
Schoell argues in the Preface, may be better 
filled up by reading Séd quid ais ?, cf. pid. 
29, Bacch. 78 ; [ doubt Schoell’s Secws and 
his scansion of ais as one syllable: in 220 
it would be better to read with Ritschl 
Meéquidem item dddecet, but it is at any rate 
satisfactory to see Minton Warren’s Jtane 
‘Yes so’ adopted. For méquidem cf. Bue- 
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cheler, Zu Lucilius und zur altlat. Proso- 
die, Wéllflin’s Archiv, iii. pp. 144—146; 
Schoell might well have adopted a similar 
way of writing in 14 hiquidem, 20 miquidem, 
179 tsquidem, 231 tuquidem).—232 Illa 
militia (MSS.) needs no change ; the passage 
is obscure, but there seems to be no refer- 
ence here to the ‘ mulieris foeditas.’—240 
Schoell’s mulli, for multi BCD, is out of 
place: the ‘concinnitas altercationis’ re- 
quires muti (FZ).—260. All the MSS. have 
die septumi ‘on the 7th day’ ; however we 
are to scan the foot esse die, it seems hazard- 
ous to follow editors since Bothe in separat- 
ing die from septwmi, in view of Men. 1156, 
Most. 881, ete.; Gellius x. 24 says that 
diequinti had become one word in the time 
of © Cicero.—264 binis (A, according to 
Schoell) is unintelligible in this context 
(‘two oxen’); in 317, to which Schoell re- 
fers, bowes is expressed. If the abl. is ad- 
missible, which I doubt, it would be simple 
to read dbus (preceded by Nune amico homint 
MSS.) —2784 Is nescito a Plautine (or even 
a Latin) word?—284 Miiller’s quid id ad te 
attingit ? (cf. Mere. 32) is no improvement on 
quid id attinet ad te (MSS.) ; for the order 
of words cf. Rud. 962, Most. 160.—353 f. 
Schoell reads 





Ne ego inimicitias 6mnis floce? existumo 
Quasi ménsa inanis nine si adponatir mihi. 


The MSS. have Von. .pluris...Quam ; Schoell 
makes the parasite imply that he regards an 
empty table as a matter of no moment: 
read NVeque for Non ego (cf. Rud. 358 f., 
406, Asin. 704, Most. 607) and the rest 
with the MSS. (pronouncing pluri’ or plure, 
as Seyffert says); the statement is then a 
litotes— 360 V. Heid! 8S. Quae hae res 
sunt? V. Cégita hoe uerbim, pater. Heid is 
Schoell’s emendation for Fiat ; but the long 
@ cannot be supported by any certain in- 
stance in Plautus: if Fiat cannot stand in 
the sense of Fiat meo modo (ef. 359), per- 
haps read 


V. Fiat, at—S. Quae haec rest? (‘what is 
this 4’ ef. 846) 

or V. Fiat, at 
rays ) 


S. Quae rest? (‘what is 





The plural jae res is in any case strange, 
though we may compare Bacch. 110, Rud. 
519.—377 If the reading of A is right 


1 Quae haec res est?=quid ho est? a question 
requiring no answer. Quae res est?=quid est? a 
question requiring an answer, 
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Lubére tibi per mé licere intéllego ; 
Vertim lubere hau Hceat, si /icedt mihi 


there should be no comma after the second 
liceat (‘ but you would not be permitted to 
have your whim, if I were to be permitted 
to have mine’; so Ussing): but perhaps 
after all CD may be right (B has iwbeat)— 

Vertim lubere haud liceat, si Jwbedt, mihi. 
If so, a comma is wanted after lubeat (‘but 
T should not be permitted to have my whim, 
if the whim were to seize me’). This seems 
more antithetical: cf. 375 Lubet. The 
second liceat of A may be simply an echo of 
the first.—398 quod (Ussing) is preferable 
to quid (MSS.).—500 becomes a bacchiac 
line only by a ‘tour de force.’ 


DO. Cedo sine mihi. TO. At claré rec- 
citato. 


556 The insertion of oh is feeble—634 
rogaret (BCD) seems sound.— 648 olim 
(Schoell) hardly suits the context.—662 
Seyffert’s iam ut emas or Bergk’s eam wt 
emas is nearer to the MSS. than Schoell’s wt 
bene emas ; or hiatus in diaeresis after wideo 
may be tolerated.—667 ff. In A 1. 669 
follows immediately after 1. 667 ; this points 
to something like the following arrange- 
ment 


DO. Téxile quid ag6? TO. Di deaeque te 
Agitant irati, scelus, 

Qui hane non properes déstinare. DO. 
Habéto.! TO. Abi, argentum écfer 
hue: 

(668) Nén edepol minis trecentis carast : 
fecisti lucri. 
(BBA) 82 Fa Se Soi. jae 
ti’s probe. 
(669) SA. Hetis tu, etiam pro uéstimentis 
hic decem accedént minae ? 
700 appears only in A in the form 
QUIDESTTIBINOMEN * * * 5 * * * QUODADTE 
ATTINET 
1 This would have to be addressed to Sagaristio : 
* You shall have it’ (7.¢. the money). 
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Schoell reads 


DO. Quid ést tibi nomen? SA. WNésti id 
quod ad ted attinet. 


But in the next line Dordalus asks Quid 
attinet non scire? which means not ‘ what 
does it not pertain to me to know?’ but 
‘what does it pertain to me to be ignorant 
of ?’? Thus in 700 we want something with 
the meaning ‘You must be ignorant of 
something,’ ‘You can’t know everything.’ 
—The assumption of a lacuna after 
721 seems to me hasty.—754 equis has 
no probability ; I would suggest intégro [et | 
ewercitu et praésidiis, with hiatus in diaeresis. 
—805 lude for elude (MSS.) and 811 for 
delude (MSS.) are hardly justified in the un- 
certainty as to the metre.—808 Why is 
palam better than Ritschl’s probe 7 

The spelling of words according to the 
principles of this series is continued—a 
method which seems to me to attach too 
much importance to accidental variations in 
MSS. : thus we have 50, 169 aps, 159 abs ; 
65 puplicae, 75 publicam ; 62 optineo, 54, 61 
obtineo ; 477 prosum, 677 prorsum ; and so 
forth. Yet Schoell often spells septwmus, 
decumus, pessumus, etc.,in the face of the 
MSS.; and he does not hesitate to in- 
troduce the phonetic spelling quierint 
for quieuerint (MSS.) in 78. Thus we have 
two wholly inconsistent methods of spelling 
co-existing in the same edition. I sincerely 
hope that the smaller edition of Ritschl’s 
Plautus which is projected will be charac- 
terized by uniformity and consistency in 
this respect. 

I have noticed a few misprints besides 
those mentioned in the Preface: an accent 
omitted in 8 and 236; inserted in 553; 
wrong punctuation in 277; p. 146, lL 16 
should run ‘Buechelerus de decl. p. 82° 
(202)’; p. 155 note on 1. 613, me for mea ; 
p. xxviii, 1. 3 from the end, 550 for 549. 


E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 








SKUTSCH’S STUDIES ON PLAUTINE PROSODY. 


Forschungen zur lateinischen Grammatik und 
Metrik von Franz Sxurscu. Erster band : 
Plautinisches und Romanisches. Studien 
zur Plautinischen Prosodie. Leipzig (Teub- 
ner): 1892. (pp. 186.) Mk. 4.40. 


Tue leading object of this book is to prove 
that in Plautus and the older Dramatists 


certain conjunctions, adverbs, and pronouns 
ending in -€ might take before consonants 
another form in which this final vowel was 
dropt. Thus nempe est had a by-form nemp’ 
fuit, ille est occasionally an i(le) fuit, iste est 
an ist(e) fuit, and so on, as we have atque est, 
but usually ae (i.e. atq(we)) fuit. The ordin- 
ary theory which has been accepted by most 
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editors of Plautus since Ritschl’s time, but 
which receives its coup de grdce from this 
volume, is that, before consonants, Plautus, 
for reasons of his own, chose to scan xépe, 
while he retained the full nasalized form 
nempe before an initial vowel. The new 
view is strongly supported by the analogy of 
atque est, ac fuit, and needed only a presenta- 
tion of all the instances of the parallel forms 
to have its correctness established. The full 
lists supplied by Dr. Skutsch show that in 
every case where the next word begins with 
a consonant the form nemp(e) suits the 
metre; that proinde is used by Plautus 
before vowels, proin before consonants, with 
perhaps not a single exception; and they 
will probably satisfy every one who takes the 
pains to go through them that these by-forms 
of nempe, wnde, inde and the like are due to 
the syncope of the final short vowel, and 
not to any variation in the quantity of the 
first syllable. This syncope Dr. Skutsch be- 
lieves to be due to the force of a neighbouring, 
usually a following, accent. Mempe, for 
example, in Cas. 599, 

quin ti suspendis te? Nempe tute dixeras, 

loses its final-e before the strongly accented 
first syllable of tute, in the same way that 
malefacere, benefdcere become malfacere, 
benfdcere, ov in modern Italian tale césa has 
assumed the form tal cosa.. The exact truth 
about ile, iste is harder to establish with 
certainty. The old view that the first 
syllable was sometimes long, sometimes, even 
when the metrical ictus fell on it, short, 
would almost imply the existence of two sepa- 
rate words il/e and ile, like Greek viv and viv. 
Dr. Skutsch shows that 7//e, iste are necessary 
scansions only after a short monosyllable 
ete., e.g. db illa, and so may be included under 
the ‘ brevis brevians’ law. This would to 
my mind indicate that these pronouns were 
often slurred in pronunciation, though it 
could not avail to prove the existence of an 
independent form 7//e, or rather 7/e, beside the 
form ile with first syllable long by position. 
The difference however between #/e with the 
first syllable slurred and 7/e is a small one: 
and Romance forms, like French le pere, 
Italian stasera, ‘this evening,’ point to an 
entire suppression of the first syllable. In 
an Appendix he discusses the possibility of 
the same explanation for some lines that 
have hitherto defied editors, like 


Stich. 768 redd(e) cdntionem uéteri pro wind 
nouom, 


Pseud. 239 O Psetidole mi, sine sim nihili. 
Mitt(e) me sis, sine modo ego dbeam, 
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as well as for the lines where forte is read by 
the MSS. and has been changed by the 
editors to fors (Asin. 794: Cure. 271: Mil. 
720).1 

But it would be unfair to regard the book 
as being nothing else than a discussion 
whether Plautus scanned nemp(e) or népe, 
ill(e) or ile. The issues raised are much 
broader. We find scattered up and down 
the pages a more or less defined theory of 
the versification of Plautus, namely that it 
reflected in a singularly close degree the 
actual pronunciation of colloquial Latin in 
Plautus’ own time, and that, although it was 
in its essence quantitative, being an imita- 
tion of the quantitative metre of the Greeks, 
it kept as far as was possible the metrical 
ictus in unison with the natural accentuation 
of everyday speech, so that, if we read 
aloud a line of Plautus with regard to the 
metrical beat of the spondees and trochees 
composing it, we shall have a fair idea of 
how the same sentence would sound in the 
ordinary talk of that period. This theory, 
first definitely formulated, so far as I know, 
in some articles of mine in the Classical 
Review of October-November 1891, and in 
the Journal of Philology of the same year, 
will, if it stand, not only modify to some 
extent the received text and scansion of 
very many lines of Plautus and Terence,” 
but will throw a good deal of light on the 
transition of literary Latin forms to the 
forms of vulgar Latin and the Romance 
languages. Dr. Skutsch, who gives his book 
the title‘ Plautinischesund Romanisches,’ lays 


1 We might add mill(e} passum in Truc. 334 qui tibi 
mill(e) passwm péperisti moré morae, if this be the 
right reading ; but the full form seems to be required 
in Men. 177. The shortened form might indeed, so 
far as the metre is concerned, have been used in 
phrases like that in M7. 894, which I would read: 
mala mille meres, St! ne paue : peioribus conveniwnt 
(malamilla P, like malafacta readin Trin. 185 by C). 
Biber(e) dari is quoted by Charisius 124 K from 
Fannius ; and Pers. 821 allows the scansien bzber(e) 
da. 

2 To take an instance, not a very important one, 
In Ter. Adelph. 308 non intellego | Satis quae loquitur 
(loquatur), ‘1 do not sufficiently understand what he 
says,’ the accentuation satis quae loguitwr would 
rather mean ‘ what he sufficiently says,’ if it be the 
rule, as it seems to be, that the postposited relative 
attracts-‘the accent. (See the article in Journ. Phil. 
1891.) The MSS. however and the corrector of the 
Bembinus read satis guaé loquatur, so that the jarring 
accentuation is, like so many cases of apparent con- 
flict between accent and ictus, a mere ‘editor's 
reading.’ It is by the way this attraction of the 
aecent by the postposited relative which inakes me 
unwilling to depart from the order of the words 
given by the MSS. of Plautus, and confirmed by 
Festus, for Cas. 523 séd facito dum mérula per vorsis 
quod cantat, 
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stress on the latter point. He shows how 
closely Plautus in his 7(le) revertitwr ap- 
proaches to the Spanish el reverte, in </(e) 
revenit to Provengal el reve(n), how his 
scansion of de illa, ctim ilia explains the 
Romance forms della, colla, how ém wlum 
became el/wm, a form almost identical with 
that used at present in the Abruzzi, ello. 
When Tadd that there is a detailed discussion 
of the conditions under which Syncope, and 
the dropping of a Nasal before a consonant 
is allowed in Latin, it will be seen that the 
book covers a large amount of ground, and 
is of great importance for students of Latin. 
There is also in the first section a lucid and 
forcible exposition of the great law of 
Plautine prosody by which long syllables are 
shortened in words like cavé, abi, patér fert, 
simul fert, voluptatem, generally known as 
the law of the‘ brevis brevians.’ I see with 
regret that Dr. Skutsch favours its extension 
to medial syllables long by nature, e.g. 
verebamini (al. veremini) Ter. Phorm. 902, 
and proposes the seansion illam amdbam 
olim in Epid. 135 (p. 107). Not only facts 
but @ priori considerations seem to me 
against such a shortening ; but the subject 
is too large a one to discuss here. In the 
list of examples of the word wnde in Plautus 
(p. 64), 1t is interesting to note how regu- 
larly the metrical accentuation coincides 
with the natural accentuation of the word, 
as stated by the Latin Grammarians, viz. 
paroxytone when Interrogative, barytone 
when Relative. There are scarcely half a 
dozen clear instances of conflict, the most 
marked being Most. 547. In Jil. 376, I 
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would read with the Palatine MSS. against 
the palimpsest: opseero, inde | Hatt haee 
huc? Unde) nisi domo? Domo? Mé 
viden ? Te video—making ewit the Perfect 
Tense, and giving to me viden the normal 
accentuation of the phrase in Plautus (mé 
viden, mé vide). In the sense of ‘the where- 
withal’ wade seems to have been accented, 
unlike the Relative, e.g. Capt. 850 scis bene 
esse si sit inde. In Epid. 144 cind(e) lubetis 
a compound like guélubet. Quippe, to judge 
from the list of examples on p. 95, seems to 
have retained its full trochaic form in the 
collocations guippe qui, quippe quom, quippe 
quando. With regard to the numerous lines 
where the MSS. offer the abnormal ictus lic 
(Adverb), 7//i (Dative), Dr. Skutsch, while he 
agrees that the probable remedy for most is 
to alter the reading to ili (Adverb), illic 
(Dative), thinks it too bold a stroke to 
apply this remedy to all, and prefers to 
suppose that the forms of d/e without the 
enclitie -ce often came to take the accent on 
the last syllable, a supposition which un- 
doubtedly finds some support from certain 
remarks which he quotes from the Latin 
Grammarians. The extension of the ‘ Elision 
of -s before a Vowel,’ proposed by Dr. Leo, 
beyond a very limited area, e.g. amatu’s, 
amatw st, seems to me hardly warranted by 
the evidence as yet produced, and so in Rud. 
888 (see p. 168), nam in célumbari céll(us) 
haud multo post erit, it seems better to read 
nam collus in coliimbari (ef. Plaut. frag. 249 
We): 
W. M. Linpsay. 





ENGELBRECHT’S PATRISTISCHE ANALECTEN. 


Patristische Analecten, by Aucust ENGEL- 
BRECHT (Wien 1892; 100 pp.). 


WE have here four short Studies which the 
editor of Faustus and Ruricius in the Vienna 
Corpus (1891, vol. xxi.) gives us by way of 
Epilegomena. The first deals with the 
Ps.-Hieronymian Tract De septem ordinibus 
Ecclesiae. This is a letter from a theologian 
of the fifth century to a correspondent who 
has been recently elected Bishop by the 
popular vote on the ground of his influential 
position, although he has had no ministerial 
experience to qualify him for the duties of 
his office. He has appealed for some in- 
struction, and he gets it from a severe men- 
tor who does not shrink from warning him 


against making just such appointments as 
his own. Internal evidence points to Gaul 
as the place of writing, and to 427 as the 
approximate date. This has been recently 
indicated by Dom Morin of the Benedictine 
Abbey of Maredsous in Belgium. But 
Engelbrecht challenges Dom Morin’s further 
conclusion that the letter was written by 
Faustus of Riez to Rusticus of Narbonne. 
Rusticus had long beena monk at Lerius : 
whereas the new Bishop had been living in 
the world and was married. Faustus himself 
was in the year 427 a young monk twenty 
years of age at Lerins, though six years 
later he was made Abbot. It is therefore 
most unlikely that he would have been con- 
sulted in a case like this. Moreover the 
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style of the writer of the letter is a marked 
one, and is not that of Faustus. A further 
argument against the identification of the 
writer with Faustus may be found in the 
Latin Version from which his Scripture 
quotations are made, A few examples will 
show that he is familiar with a pre-Hierony- 
mian Version, whereas the citations of 
Faustus appear to correspond far more 
closely with the Vulgate. Thus in Isa. xl. 6 
he reads (Vallarsi, t. xi., p. 2, ff. 159, 162) : 
‘omnis caro foenum, et omnia gloria hominis 
ut flos foent. aruit flos,’ &e. (Vulg. ‘ eius,’ 
‘agri, ‘exsiccatum est’); Ezek. iii. 17 
(f. 170) ‘speculatorem te posui’ (Vulg. 
‘dedi te’); Lue. xxii. 27 (f. 158) ‘in gentibus 
quidem qui diseumbit, major est: inter uos 
autem non sic, sed qui ministrat’ (Vulg. 
“nonne qui recumbit?’); Jno. xv. 5 (f. 174) 
“uos autem sarmenta’ (Vulg. ‘uos palmites’); 
1 Tim. iv. 12 (f. 168) ‘forma...in sermone’ 
(Vulg. ‘exemplum...in uerbo’). These in- 
stances might easily be increased. In one 
passage, 1 Cor. xii. 27, he gives us rightly (f. 
167) ‘ membra ex parte = é« wépovs ( Vulg. ‘ ex 
membro’=ék péAovs), for which Sabatier 
gives no Latin authority. It is possible that 
a closer investigation might throw some light 
on the personality or at least the locality of 
the writer: but Engelbrecht does not seem 
to have noticed the problem of the Biblical 
quotations either here or in his edition of 
Faustus. 

The opening lines of the piece are difficult, 
but it may be questioned whether Engel- 
brecht is right in implying from them that 
the new Bishop had had even aslight exper- 
ience of the priestly office. The words ‘ad 
sacerdotalis ordinis dignitatem’ may be taken 
as referring generally to his episcopal office, 
and the instructions as to his relations 
with his wife (f. 171, ‘ propter...periculum 
sacerdoti’) seem to bear this out. Accor- 
ding to Engelbrecht, the writer adds two 
words to our dictionaries: ‘ potentari,’ in 
the sense of ‘ potentem fieri,’ and ‘ professa,’ 
twice used apparently for ‘an orphan’ 
(Waise). But Ducange gives: ‘ professa, 
femina continens, quae uirginitatem pro- 
fitetur, non tamen in Monasterio,’ adding an 
example from a Spanish Canon where ‘ pro- 
fessa’ and ‘uidua’ occur together as here. 
Although the results reached are mainly 
negative, the Study is an interesting one, and 
the style and temper in which it is written 
are a model of sober criticism. 

2. The second Study is entitled ‘A MS. 
Edition of the Letters of Ruricius.’ The 
search for MSS. brings to light now and then 
a mournful proof of the disappointment of 
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a scholar’s hopes, in the shape of an edition 
fully prepared for the press, but from some 
unknown cause never finding its way into 
print. An example of this is Hoeschel’s 
edition of the Phi/localia of Origen, with its 
dedication to Sir Henry Wotton, completed 
in 1606 and still sleeping in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Engelbrecht 
introduces us to a similar instance a century 
later in the edition of Ruricius with an 
introduction and critical notes by Pére 
Danton (Paris, Bibl. Nat., lat. 11378). 
Although no fresh evidence for the textual 
tradition is preserved in this book, Engel- 
brecht confesses that he was wrong in 
neglecting it ; and he makes full amends by 
devoting twenty pages to extracts from its 
notes, to which he has frequently added 
further elucidations of his own. 

3. Next comes a fascinating little essay on 
the Modes of Address used by the Bishop 
Ruricius to his various correspondents. The 
consistency with which these are employed 
leads to important conclusions as to the rank 
of those whom he addresses. Engelbrecht 
promises us a complete investigation into the 
modes of address employed in late Latin 
letter-writing, and gives us here a specimen 
of his method and results. The use of 
‘filius’ is especially noteworthy. It is used 
by a Bishop toa younger Bishop, to Priests, 
to persons of high station in the world, and 
to personal friends. ‘ Patronus’ and ‘ papa’ 
are confined to Bishops: they sometimes 
occur together (‘patrono et papue Aeonio 
episcopo ). One exceptional form of address 
is: ‘ Domino uenerabili admirabili et sanctis 
omnibus aequiperando fratri Sidonio Videnti 
Ruricius.’ Here Engelbrecht finds the true 
explanation by a comparison of 1 Sam. ix. 6, 
where in the Vulgate ‘uidens’ is used inter- 
changeably with ‘uir dei.’ It is simply a 
translation of the seer (LXX. 6 BAézov). 
More apt illustrations of its use as a title 
would be 1 Chron. ix. 22 ‘Samuel uidens,’ 
and 2 Chron. ix. 29 ‘in uisione Addo uidentis.’ 
The whole of this Study is full of interest, 
and it is full of importance for the historical 
criticism of letters of the period. 

4. The last section is devoted to gathering 
together the results of criticisms which have 
appeared since the publication of the Vienna 
edition of Faustus and Ruricius. <A special 
discussion of Dom Morin’s review is to appear 
shortly in the Zeitschrift fiir die dsterreichen 
Gymnasien. We may note with regret that, 
while there are eight German and three 
French reviews, no English scholar seems to 
have criticized the book. It isa serious loss 
to us that our greater English scholars almost 
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never write such reviews, although such an 
exception as Lightfoot’s famous review of 
Stanley’s ‘ Corinthians’ is a signal instance 
of the usefulness of work of this kind. 
It is the minute criticism of details that 
alone can afford any satisfaction or give 
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any real assistance to an author. We may 
hope that the Classical Review will prevail 
on those who can criticize in this way to 
do so from time to time, as indeed it has done 
occasionally already. 

J. ArmiTaGe RoBInson. 





FOWLER'S JULIUS CAESAR. 


Julius Caesar and the Foundation of the 
Roman Imperial System, by W. WARDE 
Fowier, M.A. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1892. 5s. 


Mr. WarbE Fow.er’s Life of Caesar in the 
‘ Heroes of the Nations’ series is an excel- 
lent piece of work. The author seems to 
have kept in view the requirements of the 
unlearned reader who desires to understand 
the career and work of the greatest states- 
man of antiquity. The arrangement of 
facts is well-proportioned, the style lucid 
and vigorous. The interest of the narrative 
never flags. The portrait of the hero is 
gradually drawn and finished with repeated 
touches, as each circumstance of his career 
brings out his characteristic qualities. The 
limits of the book did not allow as full a 
survey of the previous history of Rome as 
could be desired. But such space as could 
be devoted to this purpose has been judici- 
ously employed. Nothing that was strictly 
necessary by way of introduction has been 
left unsaid, and while the biographical point 
of view is always maintained, no opportunity 
is lost of explaining the political and social 
condition which the Graeco-Roman world 
had reached in the century before Christ. 

All these merits the unlearned reader will 
discover for himself. But there are other 
qualities in Mr. Fowler’s work to which no 
one can dofull justice who is not acquainted 
with the original authorities, the difficulties 
they present, and the controversies to which 
they have given rise. Direct reference to 
these is for the most part excluded by the 
the scheme of the book. But those who 
are familiar with them will not fail to see 
that they have everywhere been carefully 
weighed by a writer fully equipped with the 
necessary learning and remarkably impartial 
in his judgments. In both these respects 
Mr. Froude’s attractive Life of Caesar, 
though conveying upon the whole a true 
picture, leaves something to be desired. 

The only part of Mr, Fowler’s book 


which seems to me open to criticism is that 
which deals with the period before Caesar’s 
first consulship. Like all the rest of us 
who have written on it, he is rather too 
much disposed to make conjectures do 
service in the absence of ascertained facts 
and to build up an apparently solid cause- 
way of narrative on the quicksands of frag- 
mentary and untrustworthy texts. No one 
—I say it with the deepest respect for his 
unrivalled learning—has carried this prac- 
tice to such unwarrantable lengths as 
Mommsen. His purest conjectures are 
stated by himself as if they were undisputed 
facts and are accepted by the present 
generation of English scholars with the 
same unquestioning reverence as those of 
Niebuhr were by the last. What makes 
this the more unsafe with regard to the 
period we are considering is that Mommsen 
writes of it with the prejudice of a violent 
partisan. 

The statements which have come down to 
us as to the early career of Caesar are very 
scanty and fragmentary, and are too often 
marked by credulity or bad faith. We must 
therefore be content to be ignorant. The 
interest of this part of Caesar's life is, after 
all, mainly personal. The historian is not 
concerned with him till he begins to exercise 
an important influence on the course of 
Roman affairs: and no one can show that 
this was the case before the consulship of 
Cicero, when Caesar was probably thirty- 
nine—only two years younger than Crom- 
well at the meeting of the Long Parliament. 
The remaining nineteen years of his life are 
fortunately the most fully known period of 
ancient history. 

Mommsen’s attempted distinction between 
‘the democracy’ and ‘the great multitude’ 
and his discovery of ‘the attempts of the de- 
mocracy to escape from the impending mili- 
tary dictatorship’ rest on nothing but his un- 
proved assertions. His detestation and scorn 
of democracy will not allow him to admit 
that the supersession of oligarchy by the 
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personal power, in some shape or other, of a 
single chief (which he himself sees to have 
been the only possible remedy for the evils 
of the Roman world) was the constant aim 
of the so-called democratic party. The 
jealousy of individual eminence so charac- 
teristic of Athenian democracy had no 
counterpart at Rome except among the 
oligarchy. The multitude did not care for 
democratic institutions except as leading to 
one-man rule. This they offered to Pompey 
by the Lex Manilia. if they afterwards 
distrusted him and looked about for other 
leaders, it was not from any democratic 
jealousy of a military dictatorship but 
because he never frankly accepted the posi- 
tion they wished to thrust upon him. He 
had begun life as a follower of Sulla, and 
to repeat the part of Sulla remained his 
poor ambition to the end. Caesar supported 
the Lex Manilia. He was then a very sub- 
altern member of the popular party. The 
suggestion that he had any thought of 
measuring himself against Pompey is mere 
guess-work unsupported by any evidence ; 
for the opinion of Dion, more than two cen- 
turies later, is no more evidence than 
Mommsen’s opinions are now. 
Mr. Fowler, following Mommsen, assumes 
that the real object of the agrarian bill of 
Rullus was not so much to distribute lands 
as to strike a blow at Pompey, that it was 
prompted by Caesar, and that its failure was 
areal victory of Cicero over Caesar. All 
these assumptions are guesses which cannot 
be proved. We know nothing of this bill 
except from Cicero’s attacks upon it, which 
are evidently in his most unscrupulous 
style. He labours hard indeed to make out 
that it is drawn in a spirit unfriendly to 
Pompey, because having himself just deserted 
the party which had conferred the Kastern 
command on Pompey he wants to draw 
Pompey after him. But if we had the 
speeches of Rullus we should certainly find 
that he repudiated Cicero’s construction of 
his bill. We know that Caesar—in con- 
junction with Pompey—carried an agrarian 
law four years afterwards. But it is not 
stated by any original authority (unless 
Mommsen is to be ranked as such) that he 
had anything to do with the bill of Rullus. 
If it was the extravagant and impracticable 
measure that Cicero would. have us believe, 
there is the less reason for fathering it upon 
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Caesar. Plutarch, who says it was favoured 
by the consul Antonius, would hardly have 
omitted to mention Caesar also if he had 
been among its backers. 

How far the successive steps of Caesar’s 
career were shaped in accordance with a 
deliberately conceived plan is a question 
which must always leave room for difference 
of opinion. According to Mr. Fowler, ‘he was 
no deep calculator ; his habit was to act for 
the immediate exigency.’ This, no doubt, 
is the impression conveyed by Caesar’s own 
writings, and very elaborately conveyed. 
He was more anxious to clear himself in the 
eyes of his contemporaries of ambitious de- 
signs than to obtain credit from posterity 
for extraordinary political foresight. That 
he from the first worked for the establish- 
ment of the one-man power I make no doubt. 
As long as Pompey seemed to bid for it there 
could be no question of any other candidate, 
and Caesar, who was only just beginning to 
enter on the lowest grades of the official 
hierarchy, heartily supported him. But 
when Pompey made his gran rifiuto in 62 
Caesar was pontifex maximus and praetor 
and within sight of the consulship. It is 
reasonable to suppose that from that mo- 
ment he made up his mind to do the work 
himself. The example of Sulla and the 
negative examples of the Gracchi and Pom- 
pey himself showed plainly that the possess- 
ion of a devoted army was the one indispen- 
sable condition of success. It may be taken 
as certain therefore that when Caesar 
selected Transalpine Gaul for his province he 
meant to form such an army and to stick to 
it till he had made himself chief of the 
state. To suppose, as Mr. Fowler does, that 
he was really ready in 49 to give up his 
army if he was elected consul is surely to 
represent him as even blinder and weaker 
than Pompey had shown himself in 62. I 
cannot admit that ‘he had made no prepa- 
rations for such a contingency as a declaration 
of war.’ The result shows that his prepara- 
tions were quite sufficient for the purpose. 

Mr. Fowler’s book is remarkably free 
from inaccuracies. I, at least, have noticed 
only one. On page 324 an opinion express- 
ed by Cassius in a letter to Cicero (ad Mam. 
xv. 19) is attributed to Cicero himself. 
Curiously enough Mr. Froude has made the 
same mistake. 

BK, 8. BEEsty, 
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KELLER ON LATIN POPULAR ETYMOLOGY. 


Lateinische Volksetymoloygie und Verwandtes 
von Orto Kertier. Leipzig, Teubner, 
1891. (pp. 387.) Mk. 10. 


THe title of this volume hardly gives an 
adequate idea of the wide range of topics 
which it embraces ; a range so wide as to 
inake adequate criticism of it impossible in 
a short review. Speaking generally, it may 
be said that while the book deserves to be 
read with care for its merits, it has defects 
which make it necessary to use it with con- 
siderable caution. 

The influence of popular etymology as a 
factor in the phenomena of language is now, 
it need hardly be said, widely recognized. 
Popular etymology may be defined as the 
process by which the true form of a word is 
changed into that of another and more 
familiar word, which in pronunciation it 
roughly resembles; as when, for instance, 
the French carafe is turned into the English 
croft, assiette into ashet, contre-danse into 
country-dance. ‘The process is always going 
on in all languages, however much it may 
in some cases be checked by the influence of 
literature. Recent research has, sporadic- 
ally, done much to trace it in Latin and 
Greek. Dr. Keller’s essay is an attempt to 
bring together in a comprehensive form the 
most important results as yet attamed by 
other scholars in this branch of learning, 
and to supplement them by new hypotheses 
of his own. 

There are two parts of the book which, in 
the present writer’s opinion, deserve special 
attention for their interest and importance, 
although in detail they are often open to 
criticism. The first is section A (pp. 1— 
181) on the general subject of popular ety- 
mology in Latin. The words are classified 
according to their meanings: animals, plants, 
minerals, diseases, etc. The second (pj. 225 
—253) touches points not only of philologi- 
cal but historical importance. It is entitled 
Phonikisches Lehrgut im Griechischen und 
Lateinischen, and attributes to Phoenician 
origin several important Greek and Latin 
words, notably Amalthea, Nectar, Palladion, 
Hileithya, Melicertes and Meleager, Persephone, 
Munychia, Dyrrachium. 

The author (pp. 173 foll.) distinguishes 
three periods in the history of Latin popular 
etymology. In the oldest period of the 
Latin language, and again in the latest, he 


thinks that popular etymologies were formed 
in great numbers and with a great disre- 
gard of phonetic laws. In the classical 
period proper, on the other hand, the pro- 
cess was comparatively restricted by a 
certain caution and regard for ordinary 
rules. Whether this distinction into three 
periods is a sound one is very doubtful, as 
it is founded on the idea that an exceptional 
position is to be assigned to the classical 
age. This is the common fallacy of judging 
a period of history by its literature only. 
Because almost all the surviving Latin 
literature of the late republican period 
happens to be classical, it by no means 
follows that, during that period, the process 
of popular etymology was not still active. 
Had Varro’s satwrae, for instance, or the 
mimes of Laberius, or still more the Atellanae 
and tabernariae been preserved, it is probable 
that we should have found instances of it in 
plenty. Some words even in Catullus (e.g. 
salapittium) may perhaps be examples. 
That the majority of existing cases should 
be found in Plautus and the fragments of 
the other early dramatic writers is only 
natural, considering the essential character 
of dramatic writing. 

It must be remembered, again, that many 
popular formations now found only in later 
Latin may really belong to the classical 
period : this, for instance, may be the case 
with cicindela, which Keller (p. 353) quotes 
from Pliny, but which was explained in the 
lexicon of Verrius Flaccus. And more: 
among the instances which Keller gives as 
belonging to the classical period it cannot be 
proved of any that it is not older (malleus = 
padia, abolla = dvafsody, ete., p. 174). Finally 
when he goes on to reckon among examples 
of popular etymology the establishment of 
certain spellings, e.g. obscenus as against 
obscaenus, recuperare as against reciperare, 
vindicare as against vendicare, this (sup- 
posing the instances to be really pertinent) 
is to compare popular etymology with 
learned or scholars’ etymology, of which, no 
doubt, there was a great deal in Latin. 
Dr. Keller’s phrase ‘ verkehrte Etymologie ’ 
ingeniously covers both phenomena; but 
the things are none the less distinct. 
Aelius Stilo and Varro are not to be con- 
founded with faex Romuli. 

The chapter on the Argei and human 
sacrifices among the Greeks and Romans 
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(p. 331 foll.) may be taken as a fair speci- 
men both of the merits and of the defects 
of the book. Keller's theory is that of 
Liebrecht. According to this theory the Argez 
were Greeks, who in old times had been 
buried alive in the chapels named after 
them (sacella Argeoruwim). The object of the 
burial was to secure the continued existence 
of the chapels as the Palladia of the four 
city tribes. The chapels were built in the 
epoch preceding Servius Tullius. Accord- 
ing to Pliny (28, 12 boario vero in foro 
Graecum Graecamque defossos...etiam nostra 
aetas vidit), Greeks were buried alive at 
Rome in historical times in cases of mis- 
conduct on the part of Vestal Virgins, and 
so were Gauls, but this was only because of 
the alliteration (Graecus, Gallus). Finally 
the name Arge or Greeks was transferred, 
in the general sense of victim, to the 
symbolic offerings of men of straw thrown 
yearly into the Tiber from the Pons 
Sublicius. 

It is, no doubt, interesting to be reminded 
by the number of instances which Keller 
quotes, that many imperfectly civilized 
nations have had the custom of burying 
human beings alive at the foundation of a 
building, as a magical means of securing its 
permanence. But it is a far ery from this 
to the conclusion that the Argei were such 
victims. Keller seems to rely upon the 
passage of Pliny as showing that such 
sacrifices of Greeks were customary at 
Rome (p. 331, ‘Wie man es mit armen 
Griechen zu thun pflegte’: p. 342, ‘dass in 
Rom vorzugsweise und regelmiissig Griechen 
zu Menschenopfern verwendet worden’), 
though his language leaves it doubtful 
whether he is, or is not, referring exclusively 
to pre-historic Rome. The passage of Pliny 
is obscure, and the inference from it doubt- 
ful. Elsewhere (7, 9) Pliny says that human 
sacrifice is nearly as bad as cannibalism. In 
30, 12 he mentions that the sacrifice of 
human beings for purposes of magic was for- 
bidden by a senatus consultum in B.C. 96. 
Neither of these passages, though they have 
an important bearing on the whole subject, 
is mentioned by Keller. 

With regard to pre-historic Rome, there 
is a great difficulty of which Keller takes no 
notice. He thinks that this sacrifice of Greeks 
was prescribed by the Sibylline Oracles, 
and that the formula for it was drawn up 
by a Greek priest from southern Italy. 
Hardly conceivable, surely, in the face of a 
tradition which gives no hint of hostile 
feelings between Rome and Magna G'raecia, 
or Greece at all, in pre-historic times. It 
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was from Cumae that the Romans derived 
their alphabet, and good authorities have 
traced the marks of Greek influence on the 
Servian constitution. Indeed Keller him- 
self admits (p. 332) that no answer has yet 
been found to the question why Greeks, of 
all people, should have been subjected to 
this treatment. The assumption that the 
Sibylline Oracles should have sanctioned an 
habitual sacrifice of Greeks is, in the 
absence of positive evidence, violently im- 
probable. If such a permission or recom- 
mendation existed, is it conceivable that 
there should be no mention of it in Cicero 
or Livy or Dionysius? Finally, if the 
formula was drawn up by a south-Italian 
Greek priest who knew his Homer (p. 345), 
it is unlikely that he would have chosen the 
word Argei rather than Achivi. 

That Gauls were habitually sacrificed be- 
cause their name began with @ is a notion 
which it is difficult to treat with gravity. 
Besides, it is precisely the Gauls who are 
taunted by Cicero with retaining the barbara 
consuetudo hominum immolandorum - (see also 
Pliny 7, 9). Could he have spoken thus, 
had the sacrifice of Gauls been a recognized 
part of Roman ritual ? 

I am disposed to believe that Argei is a 
Graecized form of some lost word connected 
with arca, arcere, and meaning prisoners ; 
(arcvi perhaps, or arcivi). Finding this 
word in existence, the Greek auntiquarians 
may, in their usual fashion, have identified 
it with “Apyeto., and built upon it the fiction 
of the eminent Greeks supposed to be buried 
in the sacella Argeorwm. 

It must be said in conclusion that Keller 
sometimes shows either carelessness about, 
or ignorance of, important details of Latin 
philology. Claudianus Mamertus is quoted 
(p. 152) as Claudius Mamertinus. It is 
unjustifiable, after the appearance of the 
first volume of the Corpus Glossariorum, to 
cite the Glossarium Labbaei as an authority : 
yet this is repeatedly done (pp. 33, 42, 48, 
67, 85). The true form of the word direc- 
tarius (pp. 122, 136) is probably derec- 
tarius. In speaking of ardelio (p. 130) 
Keller does not seem aware that the form 
ardalio is excellently attested by manuscript 
evidence. ‘The right form of capero (p. 146) 
is caperro. In discussing /aqueatus (p. 148) 
he omits to mention the form /acuatus from 
lacus. Trimalchio (p. 181) surely comes, 
as Meursius long ago pointed out, from 
malchio=andys, & meaning attested by the 
great Latin-Greek glossary (Philoxenus). 

The volume will probably be found useful 
as offering a general view of a subject which 
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had not previously been comprehensively 


treated ; and as suggesting broad lines for 


future investigation. But it will, perhaps, 


also be thought that most of Keller’s hypo- 
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theses, and many of his etymologies, require 
to be submitted to a far stricter process of 
verification than he has applied to them. 

H. Nerriesure. 


BONNET’S LA PHILOLOGIE CLASSIQUE. 


La Philologie Classique ; six conférences sur 
Vobjet et la méthode des études supérieures 
relatives & Vantiquité grecque et romaine, 
par Max Bonner, Professeur a la Faculté 
des Lettres de Montpellier. (Paris, C. 
Klinsieck : 1892. pp. 224.) 3 fr.50. 


Proressor Bonner has published these 
lectures with the commendable purpose of 
setting before classical instructors in 
secondary schools and university students 
of the classics a succinct account of the 
whole content of Classical Philology, ‘a 
bird’s-eye view,’ as he says, ‘ of the field of 
which we cultivate a small parcel each 
year.’ Those who remember the admirable 
letters of ‘a French University Professor,’ 
in the first and second volumes of this 
Review, on classical education in France, 
and particularly the fourth letter (vol. II. p. 
49) in which the writer deplores the 
indifference of his countrymen to the 
scientific study of classical antiquity, will 
welcome in this little book a promise of 
progress, though they will not fail to find 
in it also a striking confirmation of the 
report of the writer of the letters. This is 
conspicuous at the outset in the apologetic 
tone of the introductory lecture, and 
throughout the whole series in the pro- 
nounced attitude of the lecturer himself. 
Under M. Bonnet’s guidance Classical 
Philology presents herself to the French 
student with a very timid step and mien, 
and, with undisguised apprehension as to 
the cordiality of her reception, she protests 
that she does not mean to stay long. 
M. Bonnet carefully disclaims for his 
subject the dignity or the unity of a science 
in the proper sense of that term. It is at 
best only an applied science. It is a bundle 
of utterly diverse branches of universal 
science, bound together by no natural unity. 
It is in vain that eminent scholars since the 
days of F. A. Wolf have tried to discover a 
bond of union between its heterogeneous 
elements. The centre and heart of classical 
studies is the reading of Greek and Latin 
authors ; from this he invites his hearers to 
accompany him on his little excursion 


around the borders of the field, and to this, 
as their normal pursuit, he promises to 
bring them speedily back. ‘The centre of 
all philological studies, it cannot be too often 
repeated, is the study of the texts them- 
selves. This study is not only, as it is for 
the historian, the point of departure: it is 
the goal as well. Our knowledge of the 
ancient world is drawn for the most part 
from texts: it is entirely reasonable that 
this knowledge should serve to explain the 
texts, especially those which are the prin- 
cipal sources of general culture for modern 
peoples ’ (p. 75)—sources of culture, because 
they lie at the foundation of classical 
education. In this fact, and in this only, 
M. Bonnet finds the tie that binds together 
the various parts of Classical Philology and 
gives it the semblance of scientific unity. 
‘A certain number of different sciences, 
separated from one another by their natural 
classification, have been grouped together as 
a whole and comprised under the name, 
more or less appropriate, of ‘Classical 
Philology,” because these different sciences 
are necessary to those whose profession 
requires them to make use of classical 
antiquity, and particularly of the ancient, 
authors, for the education of youth’ (p. 
10). 

M. Bonnet does not shrink from accepting 
the legitimate consequences of this defini- 
tion. ‘I put it to you, gentlemen,’ he says 
to the young men before him : ‘ Why do you 
pursue the courses of which we have 
spoken? That is the whole question. .. . 
It is because you wish to devote yourselves 
to education, and more especially to classical 
education. Now to follow that career in 
our public institutions, it is necessary to be 
licencié és lettres, and, if possible, agrégé. 
To win these titles we submit to examina- 
tion on the branches which are taught by 
the Faculty. These subjects are required 
because they are necessary to the future 
instructor; and they are necessary because 
classical education consists essentially in 
making pupils acquainted with Greek and 
Latin authors, and through them with 
Greek and Roman antiquity and all that it 
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contains for moulding the minds of the 
young’ (p. 9). 

This places Classical Philology squarely 
among professional studies—where, indeed, 
it belongs—and M. Bonnet is not to be 
frightened from his position by the charge 
that he is making it out to be a mere bread- 
and-butter pursuit, which, he justly insists, 
does not prevent the cultivation of it in a 
scientific spirit. He is equally ready to 
accept a more serious objection, that, on his 


view, if the reading of the ancient authors’ 


in the original should disappear from the 
programme of secondary education, Classical 
Philology would perish with it. ‘ Certainly,’ 
he says, ‘there will be, for a long time 
after the suppression of secondary classical 
education, scholars who will make a 
specialty of the study of antiquity ; there 
will be hellenists and latinists, as there 
are to-day egyptologists, assyriologists, 
sinologists, and americanists; but this 
ensemble of particular studies of which we 
speak, classical philology as it is constituted 
to-day, will have no reason to exist, and 
will not exist’ (p. 20). 

To show how little real unity there is in 
this ensemble called Classical Philology, 
M. Bonnet (p. 6) draws in imagination a 
chart of universal history, divided into 
longitudinal belts representing the various 
fields of human activity—politics, religion, 
art, literature, language, science, manners, 
institutions, commerce, industry—and into 
transverse sections representing chrono- 
logical periods. Each of the longitudinal 
belts may be subdivided according to the 
nations represented ; and place is also to be 
provided for the subsidiary sciences of 
epigraphy, palaeography, and numismatics. 
Having thus made up his chart, M. Bonnet 
looks for the various topics which con- 
stitute Classical Philology. He naturally 
finds them ‘strangely scattered’ over the 
field; for some he scarcely finds any place, 
and as for the interpretation of the authors— 
‘the centre around which all are grouped ’— 
it would be waste of time to look for that 
at all. No wonder he exclaims triumphantly : 
‘You see, gentlemen, there is no natural 
unity; let us confess it without any false 
pride. The unity of Classical Philology is 
a pure convention.’ 

One cannot help wishing that M. Bonnet, 
instead of drawing his chart in imagination, 
had attempted to draw it in reality. He 
surely would have become speedily aware of 
the erudeness of his device for representing 
the complex relations of the various 
branches of historical science. We all 
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recognize the importance of the comparative 
study of institutions, religion, literature, 
and the rest, which is obviously the basis of 
M. Bonnet’s chart; but it is the comparative 
method run mad to deny the connexion 
between the activities of the same people in 
these several fields. M. Bonnet has been 
led by his reasoning to say in effect that, 
for example, Greek art and Greek religion 
are unconnected things, and on his chart of 
universal knowledge Roman public life and 
private life and industry and commerce and 
literature are scattered here and there 
with no natural tie to bind them. There 
could not be a more complete reductio ad 
absurdum. 

It is a poor and unworthy conception of 
Classical Philology that makes it only an 
appendage of the study of texts. No doubt 
the texts are the door to the whole science ; 
no doubt they furnish by far the most 
abundant material for the cultivation of it. 
They fructify the whole field of Classical 
Philology, and are as necessary to it as the 
Nile is to Egypt; but after all, the Nile 
exists for Egypt, not Egypt for the Nile. 
The ‘study of texts’ is necessary in 
secondary education for training in clear 
thinking and in clear expression of thought ; 
and the present generation sees nothing 
better for this purpose than Greek and 
Latin. But it is quite conceivable that 
some future generation may see, or think it 
sees, something better ; and, however that 
may be, this is not their highest function. 
What gives them their greatest value is the 
human life that lies behind them and shines 
through them. This life, the moral and 
intellectual activity of the two most 
remarkable peoples of antiquity, separate 
and yet intimately connected, constitutes, 
in spite of its multifarious variety of 
details, an independent and integral subject 
of human interest—a science in the truest 
sense, and not merely a ‘collection of 
disconnected topics’; a science to be 
cultivated and fostered for its own sake— 
none can be named that is worthier—and 
one that will not fall into neglect, no 
matter what may happen to secondary 
education, until our modern European 
civilization shall be supplanted by some 
other, derived perhaps from the Egyptians 
or the Chinese. 

It is a pity—looking at the matter in its 
practical aspects only—to set before the 
classical teacher no higher ideal than the 
readiness to illustrate his text at every 





point. The result is too apt to be that he 
will keep his knowledge of classical 
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antiquity done up in little parcels of 
pedantic lore and put away in separate 
pigeon-holes of his memory, to be taken out 
as needed. This result of his teachings, it 
is fair to say, M. Bonnet would be the 
foremost to deprecate—otherwise he would 
never have written this book. The book 
itself, in fact, is the best antidote to the 
pernicious doctrine with which its author 
has, quite unnecessarily, encumbered an 
otherwise excellent treatise. It is exceed- 
ingly well written. The subjects of the 
lectures are: the history of classical 
philology ; grammar, rhetoric, and poetic ; 
history and antiquities ; history of art and 
literary history ; the study (7.e. the establish- 
ment and interpretation) of texts. These 
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‘sciences’ are treated in a fresh and 
interesting way and, although the author 
constantly insists on his view that the last 
is the common goal of all the rest, I 
suspect that many a classical student will 
rise from the reading of these spirited and 
stimulating discourses with a new sense of 
the intrinsic unity of this whole department 
of knowledge, with a conviction that to 
qualify himself to interpret classical litera- 
ture he must qualify himself to interpret 
the life of classical antiquity—a result that 
will not be achieved by any amount of 
isolated ‘ study of texts.’ 
C. L. Suir, 


Harvard University. 


HARTFELDER’S MELANCHTHONIANA PAEDAGOGICA. 


Melanchthoniana Paedagoyica: gesammelt 
und erklirt von Dr. Kart HArtreELDER : 
Ixviii + 287.. Leipzig: Teubner. 

1892. 8 Mk. 


NorwitHstANDING the laborious research 
which characterized the edition of Melanch- 
thon’s Works which occupies the first 
twenty-eight volumes of the Corpus Refor- 
matorum, there remaived sufficient material 
to form the large supplemental volume 
brought out by Bindseil in 1874. But even 
his labours left gleanings for subsequent 
explorers, and a not inconsiderable though 
somewhat fragmentary collection has been 
brought together by Prof. Hartfelder, who 
in the present volume gives us those which 
serve more especially to illustrate Melanch- 
thon’s activity in bis chief function of 
‘ Praeceptor Germaniae.’ Prof. Hartfelder’s 
researches in the great libraries at Basel, 
Hannover, Munich, St. Gall, Strassburg, 
and Weimar appear to have been almost 
exhaustive, and sixty-four of the pieces in 
the selection before us are printed for the 
first time. Many of the fragments are 
little more than rough notes (much re- 
sembling Pascal’s Pensées) of historical facts 
or apophthegms which Melanchthon would 
make use of to illustrate some abstract 
argument in his lectures, and sometimes 
simply to arouse the attention of his hearers. 
How lively was the enthusiasm of his 
auditors at Wittenberg and how profound 
their reverence for his teaching, is brought 


home to us very forcibly by the interesting 
series of letters, the Wittenberger Studenten- 
briefe, the majority of which are here printed 
for the first time. An expression in the 
first letter, written by Thomas Blaurer to 
his brother (4 Dec. 1520), strikes the key- 
note of the series: ‘eo loci perductus sum, 
quo, ni fallor, solo per hoc tempus licet esse 
vere sapientes de re Christiana.’ 

The student of Reformation literature 
will be aided by the Bibliography here given, 
supplementary of that in the Corpus Re- 


formatorum, and occupying eighteen pages. 


He will also be put upon his guard by a 
singular revelation concerning a certain 
sale of MSS. and books by Messrs. Sotheby 
and Son in 1835, when sixty-three MSs. 
were catalogued as Melanchthon’s own 
productions, while no less than 600 volumes 
were represented as having formed part 
of his library. Of the manuscripts, Dr. 
Hartfelder states that only three were 
really Melanchthon’s, while of the library 
he says that there is absolutely no evidence 
that it ever belonged to Melanchthon : 
‘ Es war einfach erlogen, dass diese an sich 
so herrliche Sammlung alter Drucke einst 
Melanchthon gehért habe. Die angebliche 
bibliotheea Melanchthoniana war eine 
Erfindung der Firma Sotheby and Son in 
London, die durch dieses Mittel sich auf 
betriigerische Weise bereichern wollte, ohne 
iibrigens ihren Zweck ganz zu erreichen.’ 
J. Bass MuLLINGER. 
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NOTES. 


Fretp-VoLes AND THE APOLLINE WORSHIP. 


Reavers of the Classical Review are not 
often, I suppose, also readers of the Zoologist ; 
and it may be worth while to call attention 
to the account (in the September number of 
that Journal) of the plague of field-voles in 
Thessaly during the spring of this year, 


translated from the Centralblatt fiir Bakteri-’ 


ologie. The author of the paper is Dr. 
Loeffler of Greifswald, who was invited by 
the Greek Government to attempt the 
extirpation of the voles by introducing 
among them a bacillus fatal to mice,—an 
experiment which seems to have been 
successful. 

This plague of voles, like the recent one 
in the south of Scotland, threatened to de- 
stroy the whole Thessalian harvest, which 
had promised to be very good. Such plagues 
were also of occasional occurrence in ancient 
times; we hear of them from Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Diodorus, Pliny, and Aelian, 
(Lenz, Zoologie der Griechen &e., p. 151), and 
they formed the basis of a good many local 
myths. 

Aristotle’s account is very well worth 
comparing with that of Dr Loefiler (ist. 
Anim. vi. 37 ; 580 B). He does not men- 
tion localities, but says that sometimes ‘such 
an extraordinary number of field-mice have 
appeared, that hardly anything has been 
left of the crops ; and so swift is the destruc- 
tion, that some small farmers, after noticing 
on one day that the crop is ready for cutting, 
will take their reapers to the field next 
morning at daybreak and find it completely 
eaten up.’ 

The accuracy af Aristotle’s statements is 
curiously confirmed by official reports of the 
Greek Government quoted by Dr. Loeffler 
(Zoologist, p. 319), e.g. : ‘One evening a field 
was visited, which was to be mowed the 
following day; but when the labourers 
came to the field next morning they found 
nothing left to cut. The voles had destroyed 
the entire crop in a single night.’ 

Such facts as these serve to bring vividly 
before us the real meaning of some of the 
older aspects of the Apolline worship. It is 
not until we realize in the concrete the fatal 
character of such pests as field-voles, locusts, 
&e., and their enormous importance for men 
whose sole wealth was the produce of their 
fields, that we can fully understand how the 
god who was especially connected with the 
operations of spring, summer, and harvest, 
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came also to be known as Apollo Smintheus 
or Apollo Parnopius. I need not here go 
into the evidence for the localisation of the 
worship of the ‘ Mouse-Apollo’ in the Troad 
and other places, which will be found 
collected in Preller-Robert, Griech. Myth. I. 
255, note 2. But it may be worth while to 
suggest that those who interpret ancient 
religion and mythology will often save them- 
selves trouble if they attend closely to the 
perils of early agriculture as well as to its 
processes. J am inclined to think that a 
thorough knowledge of Aristotle’s Vatural 
History might furnish them with a good 
many useful clues ; and that if it were poss- 
ible to obtain some real knowledge of the 
zoological side of the agricultural economy 
of Greece, Italy, and Asia Minor, still more 
might be done. For however great may be 
the overgrowth of myth and poetry, under- 
neath it will be always found certain physi- 
cal facts of vital importance for man and his 
bodily well-being. The consciousness of this 
has given an exceptional value to the writ- 
ings of Mannhardt in Germany and of Prof. 
Robertson Smith in this country. 

Mr. Lang, in his Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 
(vol. II. 201 foll.), took no account of the 
occasional plagues of mice in Greece in his 
treatment of the connexion of Apollo with 
these and other animals, and evidently 
believed that the mouse was here an ancient 
totem upon which the worship of Apollo had 
been in course of time engrafted. But there 
is surely no need to have recourse here to 
totemism. When the actual occurrence and 
the extreme seriousness of such pests is 
realized, we can understand how Apollo 
came to be regarded at the same time as 
their author and averter, and perhaps fur- 
ther why the birds of prey which collect to 
feed on such creatures, the vulture, hawk, 
raven (Roscher, Myth. Lex. I. 443), and 
possibly also the swan, were brought into 
close relation with his worship. 

W. Warpbe Fow er. 


* * 
* 


Tue striking expression Bwpos 6 tados used 
by Simonides (* 4. [9.] Bergk) concerning tév 
ev @cpporvAas Gavovtwy seems to have found 
an echo among the Attic poets. I have 
noted the following apparent reminiscences : 


Aesch. Cho. 106. 


> , , eae , , 
aidoupevn go. Bwpov as TUMP OV TaTpos. 
EF 
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Eurip. Ale. 995 sqq. 
penoe vexpOv os POiwevav xOpna vopilérOw 
TUp Bos cas adoxov, Peotar d bpolws 
Tipaabw, o €Bas epropuv. 

(CE. the context and the Sehol. ad Joc.) 

Aristoph. Thesm. 887 sq. 

kaki) Kak@s Tap e€oXoLo KaEoXet, 

oats ye TOApas o 7) La TOY Bw OV Kade. 

(Cf. context.) 


Mortimer Lamson Ear.e. 
New York. 
* * 
* 


Cicero ad Atticum vi. 3 (264, Tyrrell and 
Purser). 

Quaestorem nemo dignum putat. 
est levis, libidinosus, tagax. 

Tagax ‘light-fingered’ occurs nowhere 
else in Cicero. It is an archaic word occur- 
ring in Plautus and Lucilius. This and the 
alliteration makes me suspect we have here 
a remnant of a comic trimeter : 


Etenim 


levis, libidinosus, vinosus, tagax. 
Or the omitted word may have been dam- 
nosus. Many such quotations lurk in 


Cicero’s Letters. A. PALMER. 
** 


Notes on Cicero’s Lerrers to Arricus. 


ii. 24, 3. Me non nominavit, sed dixit 
consularem disertum vicinum consulis sibi 
dixisse Ahalam Servilium aliquem.....opus 
esse reperiri. 

The peculiar aptness of this remark as 
supposed to come from Cicero seems to have 
eluded the notice of the commentators. 
When Cicero wants an instance of an indi- 
vidual taking the initiative against a tyranny 
of any kind he cites C. Servilius Ahala as a 
model. Thus Jn Catt. i. 1, 3 Nam illa 
nimis antiqua praetereo, quod C. Servilius 
Ahala Sp. Maelium novis rebus studentem 
manu sua occidit. Fuit, fuit ista quondam 
in hac republica virtus ut viri fortes acri- 
oribus suppliciis civem perniciosum quam 
acerbissimum hostem coercerent. So again 
in justification of Milo’s slaying of Clodius 
(Pro Mil. 3, 8). 
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vil. 7, 3. Pomptinum cupio valere, et, 
quod scribis in urbem introisse, vereor 
quid sit: nam id nisi gravi de causa non 
fecisset. Mr. Watson explains by sup- 
posing that Pomptinus entered the city 
because he despaired of a triumph. But 
this ignores the inference to be drawn from 
the last clause in the sentence. It was as 
much Pomptinus’ interest to wait for a 
triumph as it was Cicero’s. Cicero remarks 
that his legate was ill and his entry into the 
city would more naturally seem to be due to 
the force of cireumstances—the severity of 
his illness and a desire to be attended in his 
own house in Rome—and thus have no 
reference really to the possibility of a 
triumph. Cicero, hearing merely of the 
entry without the reasons, and bearing in 
mind Cato’s letter (Ad Fam. xv. 5), draws an 
inference in accordance with his fears. 


C. Grant-RoBERTSON. 


* * 
* 

Virain, Aen. iii. 510 sortiti remos. Mr. 
Simpson’s explanation of this phrase is 
identical with that given by me in a small 
edition of den. iii. published in 1890, 
Virgil, knowing that he is going to intro- 
duce a hurried departure at midnight, by 
this anticipatory touch describes the sailors 
as making an arrangement when landing, 
without which it would have been impossible 
for them to start without confusion at a 
moment’s notice in the middle of the night. 
The various commentators only make a 
perfectly plain passage obscure, and their 
various explanations, such as ‘ taking the 
oars ashore for safety,’ ‘to use as tent-poles,’ 
‘casting lots who were to remain on board,’ 
‘having been at the oar all day,’ are all im- 
possible. Like Mr. Simpson I found no 
hint of the right explanation anywhere, but 
TI now see that it is given by Wagner, who 
writes—‘ postguam, quibus proximo die vici- 
bus remigaremus, sortiti eramus ; quod quare 
jam tum faciendum fuerit, declarant ea quae 
sequuntur vs. 512—519.’ 


T. BE. Page. 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 


MR. MIDDLETON’S REVIEW 
MURRAY’S ARCHAEOLOGY. 

In his review of Mr. Murray’s Handbook 

of Archaeology Myr. Middleton has made 


some statements which seem to me open to 
criticism. 


OF 


In the tombs of Ialysos in the island of Rhodes 
royal scarabs of about 2000 B.c, have been found 
associated with the earliest class of Greek pottery. 


The pottery in question does not belong 
to what he calls ‘ the earliest class of Greek 
pottery,’ but to a class which he expressly 
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distinguishes from that, namely the ‘ My- 
cenaean’ vases. Only one royal scarab was 
found, and this bore the name of Ameno- 
phis III. Nobody has hitherto placed that 
king at so early a date as 2000 B.c. Just 
afterwards Mr. Middleton adopts Mr. Petrie’s 
date for some native Egyptian objects. But 
Mr. Petrie obtained that date upon the 
supposition that Amenophis III. reigned 
about 1400 B.c. 

Mr. Middleton tacitly assumes that the 
vases from Jalysos must be contemporary 
with a certain king of Egypt, since they 
were ‘associated’ with scarabs bearing that 
king’s name. If this is so, the vases from 
Camiros must be contemporary with Thoth- 
mes III., since they were ‘ associated’ with 
scarabs bearing his name. But they are 
ordinary Greek vases, dating from after 700 
B.c. So they cannot be contemporary with 
Thothmes III. If the argument cannot be 
applied to the vases from Camiros, why 
should it be applied to the vases from Ialy- 
sos, the next town in the same island 4 

Again, Mr. Flinders Petrie has discovered in vari- 
ous tombs in Upper Egypt painted vases of the 
well-known ‘Mycenae type’ in conjunction with 
native Egyptian objects which can be safely dated be- 
tween the fifteenth and the twelfth centuries B.c. 

Even if those native Egyptian objects 
could safely be assigned to that period, 
those ‘Mycenaean’ vases are not to be 
treated as contemporary with them simply 
because they were found ‘in conjunction’ 
with them: vide supra, pp. 127 ff. The 
clearest evidence had been obtained long 
before Mr. Petrie first went to Egypt. It 
was well known that false-necked vases with 
paintings on them were represented in 
fresco in the tomb of Rameses IIT. ; and it 
was assumed that these vases must have 
been of Mycenaean ware, since similar vases 
of Mycenaean ware had often been found in 
Egypt. The inference was that these vases 
were in use in the time of Rameses IIT. 
Under the system of chronology adopted by 
Mr. Petrie this king was on the throne about 
1100 s.c. There is no saying how much 
longer such vases continued in use. 

By degrees a stylistic classification of Greek 
pottery in chronological order has become possible : 
first comes the already mentioned rather rude pottery 
with incised ornament ; next the early ‘Mycenaean 
vases’ with realistic painting....The third class is 
characterized by painted geometrical patterns. ...Then 
come the vases of Oriental style. 

Most people have assumed, as a matter 
of course, that the incised vases are earlier 
than the painted vases. It has been 
reserved for Mr. Middleton to put the two 
classes into chronological order by using one 
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system of chronology in dealing with the 
first class, and another system of chrono- 
logy in dealing with the second. And he 
not only reckons that Amenophis III. was 
on the throne at two dates six hundred 
years apart, but he dates his first class by 
means of the vases from Ialysos, which 
really belong to his second class. More- 
over, he dates his first and second classes by 
a method which he cannot apply to the third 
and fourth without showing that the third 
and fourth are earlier than the first and 
second. His view is that vases of the first 
class and the second have been found at laly- 
sos and in Egypt in conjunction or association 
with objects bearing the names of various 
kings, the earliest of whom is Amenophis ITT. 
But vases of the third class and the fourth 
have been found at Camiros in conjunction 
or association with objects bearing the name 
of Thothmes III. the great-grandfather of 
Amenophis III. If such evidence could 
show that the vases of the first and second 
classes were contemporary with Amenophis 
III. and some later kings, it would also 
show that the vases of the third and fourth 
classes were contemporary with that ances- 
tor of Amenophis III. Mr. Middleton must 
either put the third and fourth classes be- 
fore the first and second, or else admit that 
he has fixed the dates of the first and second 
by a method that is unsound. 
Crecit Torr. 


The Remains of Ancient Rome, by J. HENRY 
Mippteron. London and Edinburgh, 
Adam and Charles Black, 1892. Vol. I. 
pp. xxxiii. 393 ; vol. II. pp. x. 448. 


TuEsr two volumes add one more proof to 
the many already existing of Prof. Middle- 
ton’s extraordinary range of knowledge in 
the fields of art and archaeology and of his 
unwearied productiveness. They constitute 
a revised and greatly enlarged edition of 
his valuable one-volume work entitled 
Ancient Rome in 1885, reissued with an 
added chapter as Ancient Rome in 1888. 
Perhaps the most important change of 
opinion to which the present edition bears 
witness concerns the ‘Etruscan city of 
great size and importance,’ which the author 
formerly declared to have existed on the 
Esquiline ‘even before the legendary regal 
period.’ This statement was vigorously 
contradicted by Lanciani, and has now been 
modified so as to read (vol I. 106): ‘The 
discovery of this large Necropolis makes it 
probable that a city of some size and im- 
FF 2 
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portance existed even before the legendary 
regal period’ ete. This, with a similar 
change in the Introduction, p. xv., reduces 
the Etruscan theory to narrow proportions. 
{ am glad to note further the disappearance 
of the mistaken statement (p. 36 of Ancient 
Rome in 1885) that ‘ the beautiful pure white 
Pentelic marble of the Propylaea and other 
buildings on the Acropolis of Athens were 
(sic) coated with a thin skin of similar 
stucco to that which was used in Rome,’ 
and of the illustration of a Roman bath, 
said to have been found in the Baths of 
Titus, but proved by Marquardt as long ago 
as 1879 to have been the invention of the 
architect Rusconi in the year 1553. As for 
the new matter in these volumes, it is too 
abundant and various to be catalogued. 
The present edition contains two-thirds 
more pages than the previous one, and these 
additional pages are closely packed, not 
only with information about recent dis- 
coveries, but with further details about 
monuments previously known. Hspecially 
welcome is the greatly expanded account of 
Roman building materials and methods of 
construction. Prof. Middleton’s competence 
in regard to such subjects is well known. 
[am but a layman in these matters, but I 
venture to say that there is no existing 
work in any language which gives an ac- 
count at once so full and so true of the 
technique of Roman architecture. 

In this department, over and above all 
descriptions of individual buildings, Prof. 
Middleton advances two doctrines of such 
first-rate importance and of so revolutionary 
a character as to call for especial notice. 
One is the doctrine of the constructional 
unimportance of baked brick in Roman 
masonry. It has been common to speak of 
baked brick as the principal building 
material of the Imperial period—even so 
recent an English authority as Smith’s 
Dictionary of Antiquities, 3d ed. vol. I. 848, 
is guilty of this,—while better informed 
writers, lke Choisy and Durm, although 
recognizing the enormously greater use of 


conerete, have yet regarded the brick 
facings, relieving-arches, bonding-courses 


and ribs so elaborately inserted into con- 
crete walls, vaults and domes as contribut- 
ing an essential element of strength. But 
Prof. Middleton teaches, as he has taught 
again and again since 1885, that the real 
strength of all these structures was in the 
concrete, and that the bricks were useless, 
and for some purposes worse than useless. 
The only concession he makes is that the 
bonding-courses and the ribs may have been 
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of some advantage while the concrete was 
setting (I. 58, II, 132 note 1). It follows 
that most Roman vaults and domes have 
nothing of the principle of the arch about 
them ; they are like solid metallic covers, 
which exercise no outward thrust upon their 
supports. The possibility of constructing 
pretty large concrete domes of this sort is 
no new discovery. The two Roman domes 
at Baiae, of about 100 feet diameter, have 
not even the pretence of ribs (see Durm, 
Baukunst der Romer, 189—191). What is 
really staggering is the theory that such 
excellent builders as the Romans practised 
for centuries, and that knowingly (II. 169 at 
top), a laborious, expensive and generally in- 
visible sham. I should like to know what 
Prof. Middleton would say to this passage 
from the younger Pliny, referring to an un- 
finished gymnasium at Nicaea (Plin. ad Trai. 
xxxix. 4) architectus....adfirmat parietes 
quamquam viginti et duos pedes latos inposita 
onera sustinere non posse, quia sint caemento 
medii Jarti nec testaceo opere praecincti. 
However, | am bound to confess that to me, a 
non-expert, the accumulated proofs of the 
new doctrine seem irrefutable. But it 
seems worth while to guard against the 
inference which some are likely to draw, 
especially from I. 63 note 2, that walls of 
solid brick-work were never built by the 
Romans. Such walls, though not found in 
the city of Rome, are not wholly unknown 
elsewhere. The front of the Basilica at 
Pompeii is entirely of brick—this, to be 
sure, is not strictly Roman, but belongs to 
the Oscan period of the town—and so is the 
entire Basilica of Trier. Cf. further Plin. 
ad Trai. xxxvil. 2. 

The other subject in regard to which 
Prof. Middleton opposes received opinion is 
the antiquity of the use of lime-mortar 
in Roman masonry. Genuine lime-mortar,7.e. 
lime mixed with sand and used as a cement 
for masonry, is believed by most archaeolo- 
gists to have been introduced at Rome in 
the Republican period, perhaps as late as 
the third century B.c. But our author 
alleges that ‘mortar was introduced at a 
very remote period both in Greece and in 
Rome,’ and that ‘the use of mortar in 
Roman stone-work is a sign of early rather 
than of late date’ (I. 37—8). The proofs 
advanced for this statement do not appear 
to me convincing. Several of them are 
cases where a thin skin of pure lime, such as 
has long been observed at Pompeii in 
houses of the ‘ tufa-period,’ was introduced 
in the joints of ashlar masonry. If this 
really occurs in the Tullianum—the fact has 
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been disputed—its use is indeed ancient. 
But, at any rate, this was no true mortar. 
There remain the concrete backing of the 
piece of the ‘Servian’ wall on the Aventine 
(I. 141) and the concrete foundation under 
the arch of the same wall in the Palazzo 
Antonelli (I. 129). But, not to discuss the 
question whether the ‘Servian’ wall dates 
from the regal period, the piece on the 
Aventine is probably a late restoration 
(Richter, Antike Steinmetzzeichen 11—12) 
and the same may be the case with the 
aforesaid arch. In short, while Prof. 
Middleton may be right, his view certainly 
requires a more rigorous demonstration. 

In an anonymous notice of Richter’s 
Topographie von Rom, published in the 
Classical Review, 1889, p. 136, it was 
said: ‘The fact is that it is very rare to 
find united in one man that combination of 
scholarship and practical knowledge of the 
details of construction which are (sic) 
necessary to enable an archaeologist to deal 
really successfully with ancient buildings.’ 
This remark is not without application to 
the case before us. Prof. Middleton’s 
scholarship is far above what we sometimes 
meet in books of this kind, but it is not on 
a par with his practical knowledge of the 
details of construction. His references to 
the ancient literary and epigraphical sources 
are incomplete and unsystematic ; his inter- 
pretations of texts are often unwarrantably 
careless. On the modern side, his scholarship 
exhibits one great gap. He has an exten- 
sive acquaintance with the work of Italian 
and French archaeologists from the fifteenth 
century down, but of the Germans he seems 
almost wholly independent. Several German 
books are indeed named in his pages, but 
they do not seem to have been closely 
studied. Thus the third edition and the 
fifth (not the latest) of Friedlaender’s Dar- 
stellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms are 
cited (I. xxx.) as if they were independent 
works. Otto Gilbert’s freschichte und Topo- 
graphie der Stadt Rom is characterized (I. 
XxXxil.) as a ‘short but useful handbook.’ 
As this learned but crotchety and ill-pro- 
portioned work contains upwards of 1300 
octavo pages, the description is not very 
apposite. Perhaps Otto Richter’s admirable 
handbook is really intended. Richter’s 
name is ignored throughout, with a con- 
sistency which one is tempted to think 
intentional and to connect with Richter’s 
appropriation of two of Prof. Middleton’s 
plans without adequate acknowledgment. 
But so many other Germans are similarly 
treated that the suspicion may be uncalled 
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for. Now this independence of the Germans 
is, from one point of view, a refreshing 
spectacle, but, on the whole, it has been 
carried toofar. <A diligent revision of these 
volumes in the light of German scholarship 
were much to be desired. 

Omitting a quantity of minor errors and 
disputable statements, I submit the more 
serious matters to which I have taken ex- 
ception. 

There is no reason for supposing Vitru- 
vius’s praenomen to have been Marcus, as 
given Vol. I. p. xviii. and elsewhere.—The 
constantly recurring use of caementum mar- 
moreum in the sense of opus albarium or 
marble-dust stucco is a serious blemish. 
Caementum never means cement, and Vitru- 
vius’s caementa marmorea are marble chips.— 
Vol. I. p. 11: ‘It is only in the rainless 
climate of southern Egypt that any exam- 
ples of buildings [7.e. ancient buildings] in 
crude brick still exist.’ Would it not be 
better so to word this as not to seem to 
overlook the considerable remains of crude- 
brick constructions at Troy, Mycenae, 
Tiryns, Eleusis!—p. 17. ‘Some ancient 
sculptors, such as Scopas and Praxiteles, are 
said to have preferred it | Pentelic marble] 
to any other marble.’ There is no ancient 
statement to this effect.—On p. 17 Pliny’s 
porus is confused with zépos. Bliimner, 
Technologie Ill. 57, has pointed out that 
Pliny speaks, not of zépos, but of zépos 
(Theophrastus /ap. 7), whatever that may 
have been.—On p. 82 the mosaic in the 
pronaos of the temple of Zeus at Olympia 
seems to be spoken of as contemporary with 
the temple itself. That was not the case.— 
On p. 88 the words of Vitruvius II. 8, 17, 
pilis lapideis structuris testaceis parietibus 
caementiciis, are translated, ‘on stone piers, 
or with walls of burnt brick and concrete.’ 
This is clearly wrong. The only possible 
version is, ‘with stone piers, masonry of 
burnt bricks, and walls (i.e. party-walls 4) 
of concrete. The meaning is obscure. 
Prof. Middleton thinks Vitruvius is giving 
in this passage some provisions of a ‘ Metro- 
politan Building Act,’ but this view is not 
borne out by the language used.—p. 138. 
The collection of masons’ marks on the 
walls of Romulus and Servius (so-called) is 
very incomplete. Reference should have 
been made to the important Programm by 
Richter, Ueber antike Steinmetzzeichen, Berlin 
1885. And surely Richter’s theory that 
these walls date from the Republican period 
deserves mention and serious discussion. 
The reader is left to suppose that their 
Regal origin is undisputed.—p. 142-145, 
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This section, on the Cloacae of Rome, is 
meagre. Reference should have been made 
to Narducci, Sulla fognatura della citta di 
Roma, 1889, and, for the ‘Cloaca Maxima,’ 
to the Antike Denkmdler Bd. I. Taf. 37, 
with text by Richter.—p. 187. The inscrip- 
tion AYSITMOY EPLON on the statue of 
Herakles in Florence is probably modern 
(Liwy, Jnschr. griech. Bildhauer, no. 
506).—pp. 218-9. The meagre account of 
the Septizonium needs to be supplemented 
by the use of Hiilsen’s monograph, Das 
Septizonium des Septimius Severus, Berlin, 
1886, Any reader of this, and especially 
of the quoted testimony of Scamozzi (1582 
A.D.), will probably be convinced, against 
Prof. Middleton, that the building was 
never seven stories high.—pp. 252 ff. In 
this section on the Rostra Richter is, as 
always, ignored. He has an important 
illustrated article on the subject in the 
Jahrbuch des deutschen arch. Instituts, 1889, 
with results differing somewhat from Prof. 
Middleton’s. Where did the latter get his 
model for the impossible bronze beaks 
shown in Fig. 33 %—pp. 291-2. The sum- 
mary of qualifications for a Vestal Virgin, 
after A. Gellius I. xii., is both defective and 
inexact. And the statement that the child- 
Vestal ‘ had her name for a time changed to 
Amata’ is quite wrong. She was called 
Amata inter capiendum, in the ceremony of 
induction into office. The slip seems to be 
derived from Lanciani.—p. 298. Lanciani’s 
restoration of the Temple of Vesta is 
retained from the former edition, though its 
incorrectness has been demonstrated by 
Auer, ‘Der Tempel der Vesta und das Haus 
der Vestalinnen,’ Denkschriften der Wiener 
Akademie, 1888. This is a very valuable 
illustrated paper, of which Prof. Middleton 
takes no notice.—Vol. II. p. 30, note 2. 
“The echinus of the Greek Dorie capital... 
was sometimes decorated with painted orna- 
ments ; varieties of the egg and dart were 
the usual patterns used for this purpose.’ 
The truth is that no one ever pretended to 
discover painted ornaments on any Greek 
Doric capital, except those of the ‘ Theseum,’ 
Here Semper and Carl Botticher did think 
they saw traces of painting ; other observers 
have been unable to detect anything of the 
sort.—p. 46, note 2. ‘In several Greek 
theatres the seats have been found to be 
marked with lines [to distinguish the space 
allowed for each person] at intervals of 
about 20 inches.’ What theatres are these 1 
In the theatre of Dionysos at Athens the 
lines, where traceable, are 13 inches apart, 
and this has been supposed to be the only 
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Greek theatre in which the places were 
divided at all (A. Miller, Bzéhnenalter- 
thiimer, p. 32). In some amphitheatres 
(Pompeii, Pola, etc.) similar lines are 
found, 13-15 inches apart.—pp. 72, 74. 
Here the extraordinary mistake is made of 
taking the seating-capacities of the theatres 
of Marcellus and Balbus, not from the 
original Regionary Catalogue of the fourth 
century, but from the interpolated and 
falsified edition, published in 1503 or 1504 
under the fraudulent name of Publius Victor 
(not ‘the invention of some early mediaeval 
antiquary,’ as stated in vol. I. p. xxiii. note 
1). The figures are much too large.—p. 90. 
Fig. 60 is taken without change and 
without acknowledgment from Daremberg 
and Saglio’s Dictionnaire des Antiquités fig. 
269.—p. 126, note 1. Here it is argued 
that the treatise of Vitruvius was finished 
‘betore about 30 B.c.,’ because the writer 
makes no mention of amphitheatres [but 
this is not true; see Vitr. i. 7, 1], the 
Pantheon, ete. Against this may be set 
Prof. Middleton’s own words, in his article 
on Vitruvius in the Hncyclopaedia Britan- 
nica: *'The omission of any mention of the 
Pantheon in Rome has been taken as an 
argument to show that he wrote before it 
was built in 27 3B.c. This, however, and 
other arguments of the same kind are 
obviously of but little weight.’ The fact is 

that the use of the title Augustus in v, 1 ~ 
7 shows that this part of the treatise was at 
least as late as 27 B.c., while the mention of 
the Temple of Quirinus, iii. 2, 7, almost 
certainly brings us down to 16 3.c. (Teuffel, 
History of Roman Literature, § 264).—p. 
129. ‘In the tympanum of the pediment 
[of the Pantheon] there was a large bronze 
relief representing the Gigantomachia.’ The 
truth is that the subject of the relief is 
unknown. Hirt’s statement, here copied, 
has no foundation.—p. 165. Fig. 77 is 
taken without acknowledgment from Blouet, 
Les Thermes de Caracalla, with the simple 
change of omitting the human figures intro- 
duced by Blouet.—p. 188. Here we are 
told of a famous statue of an ox (in vol. I. 
p- 109 called a bull) by Myron, which stood 
in the Forum Boarium, and about which 
‘an immense number of epigrams were 


written.’ The Myronic authorship is sup- 
posed to rest on Pliny (xxxiv. 10), who 
however says nothing of the sort. The 


epigrams were about Myron’s cow.—p. 197. 
The Saepta Julia are described as ‘a great 
roofed hall built by Julius Caesar,’ or (p. 
210) ‘begun by Julius Caesar.’ In fact 
they consisted of a great open place sur- 
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rounded by porticus (Cie. ad Att. iv. 16,14; 
Dion Cassius liii. 23). Though projected 
by Caesar, they seem to have been begun by 
Lepidus.—p. 206. The statues of the nine 
Muses in the temple of Hercules are a- 
scribed to Zeuxis, in flat contradiction of the 
passage cited from Pliny (xxxv. 66, not 
xxxvi. 66, as printed).—p. 210. ‘In the 
reign of Severus it [the Diribitorium] was 
pulled down on account of the roof having 
become unsafe.’ On the contrary, it was 
still standing in the time of Severus, though 
the roof had long been destroyed (in the fire 
under Titus ?).—pp. 354-5. The account of 
the history of Roman road-paving needs to 
be corrected under the guidance of Nissen 
and Mommsen. 

It appears then that Prof. Middleton’s 
historical statements and his interpretations 
of ancient texts need to be carefully scru- 
tinized, and that even his descriptions and 
restorations of buildings are not of uniform 
completeness and certainty. Nevertheless 
these two volumes take an excellent rank 
among works of their class. For the 
general student they embody more informa- 
tion about the topography and the architec- 
tural and engineering works of ancient 
Rome than exists in moderate compass 
anywhere else, while the archaeological 
specialist will find in them important 
original contributions to his science. There 
are other books on Rome more methodical 
in arrangement and more learned ; there is 
none, on the whole, so valuable. 

F. B. Tarse x. 


A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British 
Museum, edited by R. 8. Poot, LL.D. 
Alexandria and the Nomes, by RrcinaLp 
Stuart Poots, LL.D. Lonia, by Barcuay 
V. Heap, D.C.L. Mysia, by Warwick 
Wrotu. London, 1892. 


Tnese three thick volumes, issued in a single 
year, bear ample testimony to the activity 
of the officials of the Department of Coins 
and Medals at the British Museum. ‘The 
Catalogue of Greek Coins now comprises more 
volumes, although but two thirds completed, 
than the great work of Mionnet, and it is 
needless to say that it far surpasses that 
work in accuracy and scientific arrangement. 
At present, in its own line, it is without a 
rival. 

Of the volumes before us the interest at- 
taching to the Catalogues of Ionia and Mysia 
is more strictly numismatic ; that attaching 
to the volume on Alexandrian coins takes 
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us into a new and interesting region of 
archaeology. 

The division of Asia Minor into districts 
as accepted by ancient geography has been 
retained by modern numismatists, following 
the lead of Sestini and Eckhel; but the 
classification thus produced is a mere rule of 
thumb arrangement. Old Greek cities like 
Parium and Cyzicus are by it ranged not 
with their contemporaries to the south, 
Miletus, Phocaea, and Ephesus, but with 
inland towns like Hadriani and Germe, 
which issued money only in Roman times. 
IT am not convinced that it would not be 
better to classify separately the coins of Asia 
Minor in the Hellenic, Hellenistic, and 
Roman ages, although no doubt that arrange- 
ment also would have its disadvantages. Mr. 
Head and Mr. Wroth do what they can in 
their Zntroductions to throw the coins of the 
provinces with which they deal into histori. 
cal perspective, but even so, we get no com- 
prehensive view of the coins of the Western 
Coast towns in early Greek days. And 
although the division of the early electrum 
coins between Lydia and Ionia is almost 
arbitrary, those which Mr. Head gives to 
Tonia appear in his present volume, while 
those which he gives to Lydia will appear in 
a future volume in company with the Roman 
coins of Tralles, Philadelphia and other late 
cities. It is to be hoped that at all events 
in Dr. Imhoof’s Corpus some means will be 
found for avoiding these grave defects. 

The early electrum coins of Asia Minor 
are a fascinating field of study. The out- 
lines of our knowledge in regard to them 
were laid down by Mr. Head in a masterly 
paper in the Numismatic Chronicle in 1875. 
Comparing the results reached in that paper 
withthose of the Catalogue of Ionia we cannot 
but feel some little disappointment that 
seventeen years have not brought more ad- 
vancement. The fault however is not Mr. 
Head’s, but that of the cities which issued 
the coins without placing on them any in- 
scriptions which might serve to attribute 
them. Of the find-spots of these coins also 
we have very unsatisfactory knowledge, and 
so are reduced to arguing from considerations 
of type, weight and style, which are neces- 
sarily inconclusive. Almost the only elec- 
trum coin with a full inscription @avos éeut 
ofjpa Sir Charles Newton gave on the ground 
of the type to Ephesus ; I on the ground of 
the name Phanes and the find-spot removed 
it to Halicarnassus; and now Mr. Head, 
though accepting the connexion with Phanes, 
restores it to Ephesus on account of the type. 
If a coin which bears an inscription, and of 
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which the find-spot is known, thus wanders, 
what can we expect in the case of unin- 
scribed coins, of which the find-spot is un- 
certain? Our knowledge in this direction 
may advance, but it must advance slowly. 

An important passage of Mr. Head’s 
Introduction deals with the exchange-value 
of electrum coins. Here again we have 
great difficulties to encounter. For an 
examination of the specific gravity of the 
coins proves beyond doubt that the propor- 
tion of gold to silver in them varies from 
specimen to specimen in the most unac- 
countable way. Sometimes the proportion 
of gold in the coins is 60 per cent., some- 
times it falls to 20 or even less. Nor is the 
proportion uniform in coins of the same age 
and the same city. The only conclusion 
which we can draw is that electrum was not 
in minting compounded or decomposed, but 
treated as a separate metal. And thus of 
course any attempt at determining the ex- 
change-value of electrum coins on the basis 
of the proportion of gold in them falls to 
the ground, 

From the commercial point of view the 
most important class of electrum coins 
is the staters of Cyzicus, catalogued in 
Mr. Wroth’s Mysia. And in regard to 
these by far the most probable view is 
that they were equivalent to the daric. 
Mr. Head (p. xxviii.) states that this view 
is refuted by an examination of their 
specific gravity, but to this argument we 
can attach no great weight. We have more 
trustworthy evidence in the fact that in an 
inscription (C./.A. p. 160) the value of a 
daric at Athens is given as twenty-eight 
drachms, while Demosthenes in the Oration 
against Phormio (p. 914) states that a 
Cyzicene stater was worth twenty-eight 
drachms. This coincidence can scarcely be 
accidental. The pay of mercenaries in Persia 
in Xenophon’s time is given sometimes as a 
daric a month and sometimes as a Cyzicene 
a month. But of course there may have 
been local variations in the value of both 
daric and Cyzicene. 

Numismatics has for many years owed a 
constant debt to M. Six of Amsterdam: but 
in some cases M. Six’s tendency to over- 
refinement has led Mr. Head astray. For 
example (p. xxxii.) in translating Avdol...... 
mpoto. avOpwirwv tov pels tdpev vopicpa 
XpvTod kat apyvpov KoWapevor éxpyjoavo, ‘the 
Lydians were the first people to make use of 
both gold and silver money at the same 
time,’ M. Six treats Herodotus as if he used 
words with modern scientific accuracy, as if 
he were a Hultsch or a Mommsen instead of 
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the prince of story-tellers, Considering the 
doubt that attaches to many of the definite 
and detailed statements of Herodotus, it 
does not seem profitable to apply the micro- 
scope to his casual expressions. 

Mr. Wroth inclines to the view that the 
gold staters of Lampsacus and the electrum 
staters of Cyzicus ceased to be issued about 
B.C, 350 in consequence of the abundant issues 
of gold coins by Philip of Macedon. M. Six 
has on the other hand maintained that they 
were issued as late as Alexander’s accession ; 
he cites as proofs of this position the Lampsa- 
cene staters which bear the types, as he 
considers, of the head of Alexander himself, 
and of his mother Olympias in the guise of 
a Maenad. Mr. Wroth shows-that the head 
supposed to be Alexander is really Actaeon ; 
but his assertion that the Maenad-head is of 
an ordinary Maenad and not of Olympias 
séems inconsistent with the fluttering ends 
of the diadema visible behind the head, 
which seem to indicate a royal personage. 
I am rather disposed to accept in this case 
M. Six’s view. Among the latest of the 
Cyzicene staters is one belonging to Mr. 
Greenwell (Gardner, Zypes of Greek Coins 
pl. x. 42), on which we have a coarse realistic 
head of a bearded man, having every ap- 
pearance of a portrait, which could scarcely, 
one would think, belong to an earlier time 
than that of the Great Alexander. It is 
likely that the staters of Cyzicus and 
Lampsacus, like the other important issues 
of Asia Minor, went on until Alexander 
had changed the political surroundings of 
Asia. 

We must pass on to Mr. Poole’s Alex- 
andria. It must be a matter for satisfaction 
to all archaeologists that Mr. Poole has not 
closed his career at the British Museum 
without publishing the Alexandrian coins, 
as interpreter of which he is eminently 
qualified by his knowledge of Egyptian and 
xreek mythology, and of a hundred subjects 
beside. The task was no easy one. In re- 
lation both to Egypt and to Greece art and 
mythology in the Alexandrian age have 
been neglected as full of corruption and 
decay. Alexandrian art has scarcely been 
considered at all ; and in fact the means for 
its study are very scanty, as it has left us few 
monuments except coins. Only in one way 
has it had influence on the thought of the 
world, by colouring the imagination of the 
writer of the Apocalypse, whose rich and 
mystic imagery has a distinctly Alexandrian 
tinge. 

Wisely recognizing the fact that it is 
mainly from the point of view of art and 
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mythology that Alexandrian coins are im- 
portant, Mr. Poole has arranged the figures 
in his plates in the order of subject, not in 
the order of chronology. The result is to 
produce a sort of grammar of Alexandrian 
art-forms which will be of the greatest value 
to the student. The essential facts pointed 
out by Mr. Poole are these :—We have to do 
with the art not of a country but of a city. 
The types of the Greek deities recognized 
in that city are little affected by Egyptian 
surroundings, but remain Hellenic. The 
Egyptian types of deities on the other hand, 
starting no doubt from the native quarter 
of the city, become changed by the influence 
of Greek art learning and philosophy, until 
they form quite a distinctive gallery of 
figures, a new pantheon which has many 
interesting features. 

As an example of the transformation may 
be cited Hermanubis (p. Ixix.). The 
Egyptians, it appears, had a compound form 
of Horus and Anubis, which they termed 
Harm-Anup. Anubis being a conductor of 
deceased souls like the Greek Hermes, the 
Alexandrians. very naturally turned the 
compound of Horus and Anubis into a com- 
pound of Hermes and Anubis. They took 
the jackal-head from the god, and gave him 
the head and the caduceus of Hermes, while 
the jackal became merely his attendant 
animal. Thus they had a deity suited to 
take a place in the religion of Sarapis and 
Isis, which was in some quarters a vigorous 
rival of Christianity. 

As to the much discussed subject of the 
origin of Sarapis, Mr. Poole states the facts, 
but does not go far beyond them in the 
direction of theory. The name Sarapis is a 
compound of Osiris and Apis. The statue 
which originally represented the deity was 
apparently of the Greek Hades. The stories 
told us by ancient authors as to the origin 
of the cultus were probably in some cases 
only theories to account for the conjunction 
of these facts. We may choose among them, 
or invent a theory of ourown. But whence- 
soever came the original statue of the deity, 
it has had as great an influence both on 
religion and art as any statue which ever 
existed. The coins (Pl. 28; 872, 1252) 
enable us to restore with certainty its pose 
and general character. 

Mr. Poole says that Greek types at Alex- 
andria were not modified by the representa- 
tions of the rival Egyptian pantheon. 
Whether or not this is strictly the case, at 
all events they are modified by the genius of 
the city. 
Alexandria for a grouping of Ares and 


We might look in vain outside . 
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Athena (No. 418) or for Eirene and Homo- 
noia hand in hand (No. 434), and the in- 
fluence of philosophic thought on art is 
suggested when we find representations of 
beings so abstract as Kparnots and Sypacia, 
the latter represented as a female figure on 
a galloping horse. The old Egyptian Nilus 
is presented with a new Greek wife in the 
person of Ev@yvia, abundance. Such in- 
stances lead us to suspect that the abundant 
personifications of the Roman Imperial coins, 
Honos, Virtus, Securitas, Felicitas, and the 
rest, are ultimately in their art-forms of 
Alexandrian origin. The embodiment of 
the City of Alexandria in art seems to have 
furnished much employment to the artists 
of that city ; but Greek and Roman ten- 
dencies entirely overpower the Egyptian in 
this case. 

There is a specially interesting class of 
coins which gives us representations of 
the principal buildings of Alexandria; the 
temples of Sarapis, of Isis and of the 
City, the Pharos, parent of all lighthouses, 
the Hadrianum, and other structures. In 
most cases the architecture is Greek: but 
one of the temples of Isis (Pl. 28 ; 542, 879) 
is built in the Egyptian style. If the plan 
which has recently been mooted of further 
excavations at Alexandria is carried out, the 
value of these numismatie representations 
will be immense. 

Mr. Poole’s volume contains, besides the 
eoins of Alexandria, those struck for the 
Egyptian nomes at Alexandria, and bearing 
figures of the special deities of each nome. 
We should have here a subject of no less 
interest than the Alexandrian coinage. 
But unfortunately the series in the British 
Museum is so poor and defective that Mr. 
Poole has entirely omitted it in the plates, 
nor has he seen his way to any deiailed dis- 
cussion of it. We must wait for the putting 
together of the material which is dispersed 
through the museums of Europe; or even 
until fresh and clearer coins make their 
appearance. 

Mr. Poole’s volume is a worthy crown to 
the work which he has done on the Greek 
Oriental and Roman coin-catalogues of the 
British Museum. In twenty years con- 
siderably over thirty volumes have appeared 
under his careful editorship, a work of which 
any man might be justly proud, and which 
sets an example which the great continental 
museums are now beginning non passibus 
aequis to follow. 


Percy GARDNER, 
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Chroniques d’ Orient, by SALoMoN REINACH. 
Paris. Firmin Didot. 1891. 


Two great difficulties with which the in- 
vestigation of ancient life has to contend 
are: (1) the expensiveness of properly 
illustrated books, and (2) the want of 
knowledge of what is going on, what 
discoveries are being made, and where they 
are described. It has been my duty to 
mention in the Classical Review the series 
of works which M. 8. Reinach has planned 
to cope with the former difficulty. Now I 
have to mention a republication of his 
Chroniques, which have been appearing 
regularly in the Revue Archéologique during 
the last eight years. A wide circle of 
acquaintances and correspondents in the 
East has given him unequalled advantages 
for drawing up an accurate report of 
discoveries, travels, and publications in the 
department of Greek Antiquities. Practical 
knowledge, gained in travel and excavation 
both in the Aegean lands and in Africa, 
combined with a quite remakable width of 
erudition, have made his reports as distin- 
guished for judiciousness and sobriety as for 
the vast amount of details chronicled in 
them. The Chroniques have gradually 
established themselves as a power in the 
archaeological world, and have gained a 
position that knowledge alone could never 
have gained unless guided by tact and bold- 
ness combined. The history of the con- 
troversy with regard to the well-known 
terra-cotta groups has its centre in the 
Chroniques. At first it was almost Meinach 
contra mundum: many believed in the 
groups, some great museums bought them 
(the British Museum however being too 
wary), those who doubted did so in private. 
If I am wrong in thinking that M. Reinach 
first and for a time alone openly in print 
declared them to be forgeries, I shall be 
glad to be corrected by some better informed 
scholar ; but such I believe to be the case. 
T have heard at least one excellent authority 
scoff at them privately before M. Reinach 
wrote; but the general current of opinion, 
especially on the continent, was I believe 
setting steadily in their favour. It is 


greatly due to the influence of the 
Chroniques that feeling has definitely 


changed ; some archaeologists who accepted 
the groups have candidly retracted their 
opinion, and very few would now be bold 
enough to profess belief in them. 

Periodical accounts of the advances made 
in exploration and archaeological discovery 
were, as M. Reinach says, unknown when 
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the Chroniques began in June 1883, with the 
honourable’ exception of slight retrospects 
in two English journals, the Academy and 
Athenaeum. Now they are numerous, and 
are quite the fashion. When once the idea 
is started and has prospered almost every 
journal imitates it, but few persons unite 
so many of the qualities required to produce 
such an account as M. 8. Reinach. 

The republication of these scattered 
Chroniques will make them much more 
accessible and much more handy. They 
were scattered over the numbers of the 
Revue Archéologique, and a fact mentioned 
in them was hardly discoverable except by 
accident. They are now collected and 
indexed ; and one can readily find out the 
latest discoveries or theories or books 
relating to almost every city and every 
deme in Greece or Asia Minor. Every 
person who has to write about Greek history 
or antiquities, or to study these subjects in 
a deeper way than students preparing for 
an examination, constantly finds himself 
met by difficulties as to what and where the 
latest information is. His difficulties will 
in almost every case be solved by this 
book. 

Perhaps a practical example of the use 
to which the Chroniques may be turned 
may be the best way of terminating this 
notice. I shall take it from a work of the 
first importance, one on which the credit of 
English epigraphical studies at the present 
time must mainly rest, the recent volume of 
Inscriptions of the British Museum. The 
opening of the Ephesian inscription, No. 
498, is very unusual in character. Had Mr. 
Hicks been able to consult M. Reinach’s 
index to the Chroniques, while he was edit- 
ing the inscriptions of Ephesus, he would 
certainly have turned up the entry ‘ Ephesus,’ 
and read every passage quoted. He would 
then have found that a similar inscription 
on a stone still lying at Ephesus, to which 
he alludes in his Commentary, is discussed in 
one of the Chroniques ; and it is pointed out 
by an eye-witness that the published texts 
of this inscription are incorrect. The 
inscription originally contained the name 
and titles of Domitian; but the words 
Aopitiavd Teppavice were erased, and @eo 
Oveoraciavé were substituted in their place. 
In the same place it is also suggested that 
the same thing has taken place in the 
inseription of the British Museum. In fact 
Mr. Murray, whom I have consulted, writes 
that some of the letters of Aopitiav@ can 
still be read underneath the substituted 
name on the stone in the Museum. The 
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phenomenon is, so far as I know, confined 
absolutely to these two cases, and Professor 
Mommsen can give no other examples, but 
perhaps others may yet be found in similar 
inscriptions ; though unless the stones are 
very carefully examined, the erasure is apt 
to escape notice. 

This curious little detail is one of number- 
less facts which are noticed in this volume, 
and which are to be found nowhere else. 
The elaborate indices make it easy to find 
anything for which one is searching. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


Agonistische Studien. 1. Der Diskoswurf bet 
den Griechen wnd seine Kiinstlerischen Motive, by 
Dr. Grore Kirrz., Leipzig, 1892. 

Tus little treatise contains much interesting 
information on the subject of the diskos and the part 
it played in athletic contests, treated with the 
characteristic thoroughness of German scholars. 
The writer has no special theory to prove, but his 
object is to collect the various types of athletes 
with diskoi from existing monuments and to classify 
the same according to the different motives. His 
desire is to subordinate the artistic motives to the 
‘einzelmotive’ or purely athletic interest of each 
particular type; this however seems somewhat in- 
consistent with the title of the work. 

A few introductory remarks treat of the particular 
physical advantages of this form of exercise, which 
combines strength and skill in an unusual degree, 
and brings all the members into a harmonious 
activity. The next chapter deals with the diskos 
itself, its material, form, and construction. In 
Homer the word dickos appears to be used synony- 
mously with odAos, Af@os and Aas ; the first-named 
probably was a mass of iron, both that metal and 
stone being used for purposes of diskos-throwing. 
In later times, bronze is almost invariably used. 
Into the question of size and weight the author 
declines to enter, which we think is to be regretted, 
as interesting results might be obtained from a com- 
parison of the various diskoi preserved in our 
museums, as for instance whether a standard weight 
was adhered to as in modern athletic competitions. 

In connection with the diskos the writer treats of 
two interesting questions, viz. the use of the 
kad@d.ov and the nature of the BadBis. On the 
evidence of the Scholia to Od. viii. 189, it would 
appear that the diskos (at any rate in Homeric times) 
was hurled by means of a thong (kaAéd.0v) which 
was fastened through a hole in the centre ; hence the 
words used of Odysseus when hurling it, #Ke meptorpe- 
was. The same method, according to Prof. Brunn, ob- 
tains in modern times in Italy. It seems however that 
in later times the thong was merely employed as a 
convenient method of carrying the diskos. The 
BadBls, according to Philostratus (Imagines i. 24), 
was a small mound on which the diskobolos stood to 
hurl the diskos, which was made sloping downwards 
in front, on the right side. There seems to be no 
evidence of it in the existing monuments. 

The main portion of the work deals with the 
actual throwing of the diskos, about which all our 
information is derived from existing monuments. 
The list given is sufficient for the writer’s purpose, 
but many interesting examples are omitted, as for 
instance the Hyakinthos gem in the British Museum 


(Cat. 742); also more instances might have been 
given from black-figured vases. 

He distinguishes three schemata: (a) representa- 
tions not yet developed into typical forms; (0) 
typical forms corresponding to the real procedure of 
the palaestra ; (c) types freely or arbitrarily modified. 
The types represented fall into four principal groups, 
each with its different modifications according to the 
schemes given above: (1) the diskobolos stepping 
forward for the throw: of this there are two 
varieties, the first exemplified by the well-known 
archaic sepulchral stele at Athens, the second by the 
statue attributed to Naukydes (not mentioned by 
Dr. Kietz) ; (2) the diskobolos aiming or poising the 
diskos ; (3) the actual moment of the throw: of this 
of course the Diskobolos of Myron is the most typical 
example ; (4) the victorious diskobolos adorned with 
a palm-branch. 

The second variety of type (1) is represented by 
numerous archaic bronzes, with which Dr. Kietz 
would rank the archaic statues known as ‘ Apollo,’ 
as also the earliest erected statues of athletes, men- 
tioned by Pausanias (vi. 18, 5). He considers that 
they represent the same ‘ motive,’ and that it is not 
necessary that they should be characterized by any 
such attribute as a diskos. 

A plate is appended with outline drawings of the 
various types discussed, some taken from vases, 
others from statues, and two from coins. They are 
somewhat carelessly executed, but sufficiently accu- 
rate for the purpose. 

This work is intended to be followed by similar 
monographs on the other contests of the palaestra, 
in which it is to be hoped the standard of accuracy and 
usefulness reached in this work will be maintained. 

H. B. Watrers. 


GREEK COINS ACQUIRED BY 
MvusEvuM IN 1891. 


The total number of Greek coins acquired during 
the past year is 369, including an interesting series 
of 206 Parthian coins. An account of the more 
important specimens has just been published by Mr. 
Warwick Wroth in the Numismatic Chronicle (1892, 
Part I; Plate I.) and among the coins there 
described are the following :—(1) Ten fine specimens 
of gold 100-litra pieces of Syracuse, from the hoard 
recently discovered at Avola in Sicily. (2) A unique 
drachm of Seuthes I., King of the Odrysae, circ. 


B.C. 424, with the inscription 2EVOA KOMMA 
—i.e. ‘the coin struck by Seuthes’. ,(3) A series of the 
coins of Mende in Macedonia—probably from recent 
finds—with Dionysiac types. (4) A silver stater 
bearing the name of the Acarnanians, and the 
symbol of an elephant, a device supposed by Mr. 
Wroth to allude to Antiochus III. who gained the 
partial support of the Acarnanians on his visit to 
Greece in B,c. 192-1. (5) A silver coin of Epidaurus, 
probably issued about the middle of the 4th century 
B.C. bearing a seated figure of Asklepios and a 
bearded head of this divinity. Both types doubtless 
reproduce the statue of Asklepios made for Epidaurus 
by the sculptor Thrasymedes, circ. B.c. 350. (6) A 
bronze coin of Attuda in Phrygia with Asklepian 
types that are interesting in connexion with the 
medical school established in the temple of Mén 
Karou, a few miles from Attuda. (7) An imperial 
coin of Selge in Pisidia, having on the reverse what 
appears to be a conventionalized representation of 
the styrax, a plant which grew plentifully in the 
neighbourhood of Selge and which was probably 
sacred to Herakles. (8) Four remarkable coins of 
Cyrene, one of them bearing the gorgoneion—a type 
new in the coinage of this city. 
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MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Colchester. —The western portion of a wal] has been 
discovered composed of septaria and Roman tiles, of 
which the eastern extremity is in a private garden, a 
lofty earthwork concealing the intervening portion. A 
cross wall has also been brought to light. Wherever 
the soil has been disturbed, it has yielded quantities 
of Roman mortar in lumps, and fragments of roofing 
tiles. Several skeletons were also found, lying east 
and west, their skulls protected by Roman tiles ; 
these are attributed to the Anglo-Saxon period. ‘The 
most curious discovery was that of an underground 
passage of good construction, arched with tiles. 

Hardknott, Cumberland. —Excavatious recently 
made here have revealed the principal features of a 
Roman camp, and brought to light numerous Roman 
relics. The camp covered between three and four acres. 
The south-western gate was probably double, covered 
by a natural mound of rock. The north-west gate was 
single, with an opening of 10 ft., and was probably 
little used except for relief of sentries or carrying 
out camp refuse, as it opened on a precipitous cliff. 
The north tower stood on a rocky eminence, the 
highest point of the camp, and consisted of a base- 
ment of stone, probably used as a store-house, with 
an upper portion of wood, The north-east gate was 
double, with an opening of 19 ft. 7 in. Within the 
camp were the forum, an eastern group of buildings 
forming the barracks, and a western group, probably 
stables. No praetorium has been discovered, and 
probably no one above the rank of a centurion was 
in command, judging by the poverty of the relics 
brought to light. A large area of the camp appears 
to have been occupied by wooden huts to shelter 
troops marching through the country. The remains 
discovered consist of pottery, glass, lead, iron, bronze, 
flint, etc., mostly in fragments. Outside the camp 
a circular building was excavated, 15 ft. in dia- 
meter, about 4 ft. of it still standing ; it appears to 
have been a temple. Close to it were found remains 
of a three-roomed house with a bath and elaborate 
system of hypocausts, which appears to have been a 
caupona ; behind it a reservoir had been formed by 
damming up the stream.” 


GREECE. 


Athens.—The excavations on the Sacred Way have 
been continued, especially on the site of the temple 
of Aphrodite, nearly the whole of which was laid 
bare. Numerous éva@fuata to Aphrodite have been 
found, some with votive inscriptions, also inscribed 
pedestals. 
the Sacred Way, a building of polygonal masonry was 
brought to light, the use of which is unknown, but 
it was in ruins in the time of Pausanias, and be- 
tween this and the road was a headless term of 


Z 
Hermes, inscribed EZASTE, in letters of Roman date. 


fo>> 

The distance would be reckoned from the Dipylon 
gate. In the temple of Aphrodite several interest- 
ing inscriptions were found (see C.J. A. iii. 625, 745, 
1023), and also some 8po:, one inscribed bpos xa] 
plo[v | ka] oiklas me | | pauevwy em[) Avoer eparic | 
Tais Tois we | TH PiAwvos (ee A marble tablet with 
pediment ‘has been recently placed in the Movaeioy 
"Emypagixdy, bearing the following interesting 
inscription : 


1 Athenacum, 17 September. 
2 Times, 22 September. 


Opposite the temple, on the other side of ' 
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KadAlas SxapuBwvlins |*Hptas “A@nvatoior Sika | 
octyny 5& mdpedpov, | KadAla, exthow Satuov | al 
ceuvordrny: | && ayalOav ayabds mpory | dvwy yeyoras 
dlvepavOns...é]o[O]Ao... 

The writing is that of the fourth century B.c. 
Shortly before this time there were two eponymous 
archons named Kallias, in 412—11 and 406—d. The 
former is probably the subject of the inscription, 
he being archon at the time when the oligarchy 
was set up (A@. 7oA. 32); the other Kallias bore 
the surname ’AyyeA7Gev (7A@. oA, 34). 

Acquisitions of the National Museum in Jan. and 
Feb. 1892: a series of vases and fragments from the 
road between Athens and the Peiraeus, including four 
fine Dipylon vases, several white lekythi, and less 
important examples of all dates. From the Peiraeus 
railway excavations : (1) a sepulchral stelé with pedi- 
ment, with the figure of a woman in relief, holdinga 
phiale in one hand and a bird in the other; Hellen- 
istic style ; (2) the trunk of a statuette of Eros with 
quiver on back. From various parts of Athens; 
fragments of sculpture, including a fourth-centary 
stelé in the form of a naos, in which is represented a 
woman seated, and a bearded man before her ; be- 
tween them, the upper part of a draped female 
figure, and behind the first figure a child apparently 
grieving. 

Acquisitions in March: (1) a metope with tri- 
glyphs found in the new Agora, with sculpture 
representing a seated woman in an attitude of mourn- 
ing, and a similar one facing her; between them a 
third woman standing; (2) a votive relief from Kary- 
stos, representing a young man with petasos and 
spear, holding the reins of a horse (ef. Ath. Mittheit. 
il. p. 287); above it is inscribed: ... AKE.AZ 
TO[I...; (3) a sepulchral hydria with figures of two 
women, inscribed EYKOAINH XAPI(T)QNOZ. 

Acquisitions in April—May: (1) a relief of 
Herakles avamravdéuevos, of Roman date; (2) frag- 
ments of terra-cotta statuettes from Asia Minor ; (3) 
inscriptions from Kephissia, including a headless 
Herm (C.J7. A. iii. 810), a sepulchral tablet 
with dedication ; (4) a series of inscriptions, mostly 
from the Peiraeus railway excavations.* 

Peiraeus.—At the terminus of the Athens railway 
was found a sepulchral stelé with the figure of a man 
standing, offering a bird to a child, inscribed Abrdé- 
coos AvroBovAou Svdarhrrios. Two other stelae with 
inscriptions were also found.* 

Keratia, Attica.—Various antiquities have been 
found here, including a fragment of relief with 
heads of five suppliants to a god, a marble lekythos 
with relief of four figures of fine style, another with 
names inscribed, and other marble fragments ; 
several inscribed stelae, one of Macedonian times 
inscribed Atoxpwv Kepadjéev, and others with longer 
incriptions.* 

Argos.—The most important finds in the excava- 
tions of the American School were portions of the 
sculptures of the Heraion, which, according to Pau- 
sanias (ii. 17. 3), represented the birth of Zeus, the 
battle of the Gods and giants, and scenes from the 
Trojan war. Among these finds were the trunk of a 
nude warrior, on whose breast was placed a woman’s 
hand, two heads of Persians or Amazons, and a very 
fine head of Hera (see ante, p. 280).* 

Sparta. —The same School has carried on excava- 
tions here, but with no great results. A large trench 
was opened in the theatre, which revealed remains of 
the xotAov and the wall of the oxnvf. The plan of the 
round building mentioned by Pausanias was also 
discovered, together with part of the pedestal of one 





3 Perrtov apxaior. Jan,—May 1892, 
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of the two statues mentioned by him (Zeus and 
Aphrodite). The building was apparently used for 
holding meetings. 

Stratos, Acarnania.—The French school has ex- 
cavated the archaic temple of which the existence 
was known: also a large colonnade, probably part of 
the Agora. The temple is Doric and peripteral, the 
plan resembling that of the ‘ Theseion’; its dimen- 
sions are 34x 18-20 metres. The stylobate and lower 





1 AcAriov apxaior. Jan.—May 1892. 


drums of the columns are preserved, and on the east 
side was a large altar, by which were found fragments 
of terra-cotta statuettes. Fragments of inscriptions 
were also found, mostly decrees ; also an inscribed 
stone with names of persons and numbers attached, 
which appears to have been a list of those who paid 
tribute.* 

H. B. Warrers. 


1 AeAriov apxaior. Jan.—May 1892, 








SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Numismatic Chronicle, 1892. Part I. 


Warwick Wroth. ‘Greek coins acquired by the 
British Museum in 1891.’—H. Montagu. ‘On some 
unpublished and rare Greek coins in my collection.’ 
Rare coins in splendid condition. We are glad to 
find that Mr. Montagu has now joined the small band 
of English numismatists who collect Greek coins. 

Revue Numismatique. Deuxitme trimestre, 
1892. 


E. Babelon, ‘Monnaies grecques récemment 
acquises par le Cabinet des Médailles.’ Among the 
coins described is a bronze piece of Hyilarima in Caria 
and an unpublished piece (Geta) of Siocharax or 
Hiero-charax in Phrygia—A. Heiss. ‘Coup d’ cil 
sur l’état actuel de la numismatique de l’Espagne 
antique.’ A review of two treatises by M. Campaner. 
—E. Babelon. ‘Les monnaies araméennes de la 
Cappadoce, Datames, Abrocomas, Aviarathes.’ 


Hermathena, No. xviii. 1892. 


Rk. Y. Tyrrell, a laudatory notice of Farnell’s 
Greek Lyric Poetry.—J. H. Bernard reviews the 
Oxford edition of the Vulgate of St. Mark.—J. B. 
Bury reviews Freeman’s History of Sicily vols. i. 
it.—J. Quarry, Notes chiefly critical on the Clemen- 
tine Homilies.—A.P., note on the Andria iii. 5. 7.— 
G. Salmon, proves conclusively that the commentary 
of Hippolytus on Daniel was not finished before 235 
A.D.—A. Palmer, Miscellanea Critica, discussing 
Arist. Ach. 13, Plaut. Cwrc. 190, Lucr. ii. 954, iv. 
75, Ov. Am. ii. 7. 25, A. A. iii. 453, 741, Rem. Am. 
45, 699, Pers. i. 8, iv. 25, v. 73, 176, Mart. i. 78. 2, 
iv. 54. 5.—T. K. Abbott on the Colophon of the 
Book of Duron, the Codex Montfortianus, and a 
volume of Waldensian Tracts.—Spooner’s edition of 
the Histories of Tacitus is highly praised by L. C. 
Purser ; as also are Clark’s Anecdota Oxoniensia and 
Peterson’s Quintilian by anonymous reviewers.—The 
other articles of interest are notices by W. J. M. 
Starkie of Bywater’s Ethics and Furneaux’s Tacitus, 
both highly praised ; and A. Palmer’s notes on 
Herondas, in which he collects together all his 
emendations on the text, partly by way of protest 
against Biicheler’s appropriation of the readings of 
others without individual acknowledgment. 


American Journal of Philology. Whole No. 
49. April, 1892. 

The Aryan Future, by E. W. Hopkins. This long 
paper is divided as follows. I. The Participle in the 
Rig-Veda, II. Participial and Verbal sy-Futures in 
the Rig-Veda, III. The Indo-Iranie Future, [V. The 
Sigmatic Future, V. The Primitive Future. The 
conclusion is that ‘the pres. indic. modified by 
alteration of stem (subjunctive) was used to connote 


the idea of futurity. From pre-historic times, a 
desiderative s, when united with the present stem... 
imparted to that stem...the force of volition, a force 
that soon affected unsigmatic forms as well, so that 
the whole tense or mood varied between will and 
shall, and thus produced the fluctuation of meaning 
seen in the subjunctive.’ Prometheus and the 
Caucasus, by F. D. Allen. Maintains that Caucasus 
was not the scene of the Prom. Vinct. (which is 
generally admitted), or of the Prom. Solutus cither. 
Mode and Tense in the Subjwnetive ‘ Comparative 
Clause’ in Latin, by W. G. Hale. ‘TI think it prob- 
able that we ought to regard the original Latin 
comparative clause, not as a future condition, nor as 
a condition contrary to fact, but as a postulate of the 
imagination not fixed anywhere in time.’ Sx«nvAw 
=envEe, SxkynvOae, by M. H. Morgan. All the 
forms of these verbs are collected, each assigned to 
its proper present, and the meaning discussed. 
A. M. Cook gives some notes on Thue. iv., proposing 
emendations in 4, 1: 32, 3: 36, 3: and 40, 2. 
M. L. Earle emends Eur. I.T. 1351-3. Among the 
books reviewed are Historische Grammatik der 
Hellenischen Sprache, by H. C. Muller, Leiden 1891, 
by F. G. Allinson. Too much of ‘a special plea for 
substituting modern Greek, and the modern pronun- 
ciation with it, for the ancient Greck in elementary 
instruction. Das lateinische participium futuri 
passivt in seiner Bedeutung und syntaktischen Verwen- 
dung, by J. Weisweiler, Paderborn 1890, by S. B. 
Platner. An attempt to prove that the verbal adj. 
in -ndus is a fut. pass. partep. Also R. Ellis’ 
Noctes Manilianae is well spoken of by M. Warren. 
The editor reprints from the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Circulars for June 1892 his answer to Professor 
Clapp on the meaning of e? with fut. indic. 


Whole No. 50. July, 1892. 


The Ocdipus Coloneus of Sophocles, by A. E. 
Housman. A number of passages discussed and 
emendations proposed, chiefly with reference to Prof. 
Jebb’s edition. Verbals in -ros in Sophocles, by 
C. E. Bishop. These are divided according as they 
refer to past, present, or future time and it is shown 
that the voice and mood of the verb are also reflected 
in the verbal. On the authenticity of the Comment- 
ariolum Petitionis of Quintus Cicero, by G. L. 
Hendrickson. The conclusion is that ‘it is the work 
of some first century rhetorician or rhetorical student 
who, perhaps in imitation of similar works, wrote the 
Com. in the name of Quintus Cicero.’ Pollice verso 
by Edwin Post. Maintains that pollicem vertere, the 
signal for death, was turning the thumb downward, 
while pollicem premere, the signal for the missio, was 
hiding the thumb in the rest of the hand. E. W. 
Fay contributes etymological notes on vivo, vizi, 
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victus and milia, xtAra, sa-hdsram, and semasiological 
on méCw, pidayate, ‘sit on.’ Among the reviews 
ave: Lateinische Volksetymologie und Verwandtes, by 
Otto Keller, Leipzig 1891, by W. Muss-Arnolt. ‘A 
loose collection of material rather than an exposition 
of the principles on which popular etymology is 
based.’ Kleine Schriften von H. L. Ahrens, vol. i., 
Zur Sprachwissenschaft, edited by C. Haberlin with 
a preface by O. Crusius, Hannover 1891, by H. W. 
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Smyth. Livy Books i. and wi., with introduction 
and notes, by J. B. Greenough, Boston and London 
1891, by C. E. Bennett. Matters of language are 
more emphasized than history and antiquities. Ina 
brief mention of Mr. E. C. Marchant’s edition of 
Thue. ii, the editor recurs to Dr. Rutherford’s 
critical methods to whom the little work is ‘omin- 
ously dedicated.’ 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Bendall (H.) and Lawrence (C.E.) Graduated Pas- 
sages from Greek and Latin Authors for first sight 


translation. Part iii. Moderately difficult. 
Part iv. Difficult. Crown 8vo. Cambridge 
Press. 2s. each. 


Byzantine Empire (The) by C. W. C. Oman, 
illustrated crown 8vo. (Story of the Nations.) 
T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. 

Caesar. De Bello Gallico. Book i. containing brief 
Notes, &c. by J. Brown. 12mo. Blackie. 1s. 
Caesar. Gallic War. Bookiv. Maps and Vocabulary, 
Notes and Exercises for translation, edited by 
M. J. F. Brackenbury. 18mo. Percival. 1s, 6d. 

nett. 

Carey (W. S.) A selection of Latin Verse for use in 
lower forms. 12mo. Percival. 2s. 

Cicero. Pro Milone, edited, with Introduction and 
Notes by A. B. Poynton. 12mo. Pp. 122. Frowde. 
2s. 6d. 

Constantinides (M.) Neohellenica: an Introduction 
to Modern Greek, in the form of Dialogue, con- 
taining Specimens of the Language from the Third 
Century B.c.to the Present Day, to which is added 
an Appendix, giving examples of the Cypriot 
Dialect. Translated into English in collaboration 
with Major-General H. T. Rogers. Post 8vo. 
Pp. 466. Macmillan. 6s. net. 

Edgar, John. Latin Unseens. Hints on translation 
into English, with papers set in the Medical 
Preliminary, University Entrance and Bursary 
Examinations and for the various grades of the 
learning Certificate ; and additional selected pas- 
sages for the higher classes in secondary schools. 
Pp. 118. Post 8vo. Thin. 

Eutropius. Books i. andii, with Notes, Vocabulary, 
and Exercises by W. Welch and C. G. Duffield. 
18mo. Pp. 108. Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 

Freeman (E. A.) Sicily. Phoenician, Greek, and 
Roman. Post 8vo. Pp. 392. (Story of the 
Nations.) Unwin. 5s. 

Higher Greek Reader. Containing 132 graduated 
extracts from the classical authors. Post 8yo. 
Pp. 144. Clive. 3s. 6d. 

Homer: Odyssey. Books vi. and vii. with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and table of Homeric forms, by W. 
W. Merry. 12mo. Pp. 64. Frowde. Is. 6d. 

Horace. Odes. Book i. edited with Notes for use in 
forms below the sixth, by E. C. Wickham. 12mo. 
Pp. 110. Frowde. 2s. 


Leaf, W. A companion to the Iliad, for English 


Readers. Crown 8vo. Pp. 402. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 

Livy. Book y. With Notes and Vocabulary by M. 
Alford, Elementary Classics. Macmillan & Co. 
Is. 6d. 

Livy. Book v. With Notes by J. Prendeville, 


reedited and partly rewritten with a Revised Text 


by J. H. Freese. 18mo. Pp. 176. Bell & Sons. 
ls. 6d. 
Livy. Book vi. With Introduction and Notes, by 


H. M. Stephenson. 
Cambridge Warehouse. 

Pantin (W. E. P.) Key toa first Latin Verse Book. 
12mo. Macmillan. 4s. nett. 

Raleigh (Katherine A.) The Gods of Olympos, or 
Mythology of the Greeks and Romans, translated 
and edited from the seventieth edition of A. H. 
Petiscus. With a Preface by Jane E. Harrison. 
Illustrated demy 8yo. TT. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Sonnenschein (E. A.) A Greek Grammar for Schools, 
based on the principals and requirements of the 
Grammatical Society. Part 1. Accidence. Pp. 150. 
(Parallel Grammar Series.) Sonnenschein. 2s. 

Strachan (J.) and Wilkins (A. 8.) Analecta Graeca. 
Passages for translation. Crown 8vo. Macmillan. 
2s. 6d. 

Strachan (J.)and Wilkins (A. 8.) Analecta Latina. 
Passages for translation. Crown 8vo. Macmillan. 
2s. 6d. 

Tacitus. History. Translated into English, with an 
Introduction and Notes, critical and explanatory, 
by Albert William Quill, 2vols. Vol.i. 8vo. Pp. 
240. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Texts and Studies. Contributions to Biblical and 
Patristie literature, edited by J. A. Robinson. 


Feap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


Pp. xiv, 132. 


Vol. 2. No. 2. The Testament of Abraham. 8vo. 
Sewed. Cambridge Warehouse. _ 5s. nett. 
Virgil. Aeneid. Book vii. Edited, with Introduc- 


tion, Notes &c. by A. H. Alleroftand T. M. Neatby. 
Post 8vo. Pp. 96. Clive. 1s. 6d. 

Xenophon. Anabasis. Books iii. and iv. Introduc- 
tion by J, Marshall. 12mo. Frowde. 3s. 

— Book iv. only, 12mo. Frowde. 2s. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book v. Edited for the use 
of Schools, with Notes, Introductions, Vocabulary, 
Illustrations and Maps, by Rev. G. H. Nall. 
Elementary Classics. Macmillan & Co. 1s. 6d. 
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FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Bénard (Ch.) Platon, sa philosophie, precédé dun 
apercu de sa vie et desesécrits. 8vo. Paris, Alcan. 
10 fres. 

Blass (F.) Die Entdeckungen auf dem Gebiete der 
klassischen Philologie im Jahre 1891. 8yvo. 20 pp. 
Kiel. 

Boguth (W.) M. Valerius Laevinus. (Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des zweiten punischen Krieges.) 
Progr. 24 pp. 8vo. Krems. 

Bucherer (F.) Kritische Beitrage zu Damascius Leben 
des Isidorus. Progr. Wertheim. 22 pp. 4to. 
Biirchner (l.) Das Ionische Samos. I,1. Progr. 

8vo, 48pp. Map. Amberg. 

Cicero. Les Catilinaires. Expliquées littéralement, 
traduites en frangais et annotées par Thibault. 
16mo. 256 pp. Paris, Hachette et Cie. 2 fres. 

Cristofolint (C.) Appunti critici al testo delle 
‘Trachinie.’ Progr. 8vo. 60 pp. Triest. 

Dittenberger (W.) Commentatio de Herodis Attici 
monumentis Olympicis. Progr. 18 pp. 4to. 
Halle. 

Dronkers (A. J.) De comparationibus et metaphoris 
apud Plutarchum. Dissertatio. 8vo. viii, 154 pp. 
Utrecht. 

Ehrengruber (S.) De carmine panegyrico Messalae 
Pseudo-Tibulliano, Progr. 8vo. 75 pp. Krems- 
munster. 

Elter (A.) Euagrii Pontici sententiae cum corollario 
in Kpicteti et Moschionis sententias editae. Progr. 
4to. 16 pp. Bonn. 

Ephemeris epigraphica, corporis inscriptionum latin- 
arum supplementum, edita jussu instituti archae- 
ologici romani cura T. Mommsen. Ross und 
Hirschfeld. Vol. viii. fase. 2. 8vo. 225-350 pp. 
plates. Berlin, G. Reimer. 6 Mk. 

Euripides. Iphigénie a Aulis. Expliquée littérale- 
ment, traduite en francais et annotée par Fix et 


Le Bas. 16mo. 207 pp. Paris, Hachette. 3 
fres. 

Foerster (R.) Choriciana Miltiadis oratio primum 
edita. Progr. 4to. 17pp. Breslau. 


Heft 2. 
Der Krieg, Speisen 
8vo. 107 pp. Berlin, 


Gemoll (W.) Die Realien bei Horaz. 
Kosmologie. Die Mineralien. 
und Getranke, Mahlzeiten. 


Gaertner. 2 Mk. 40. 

Graw (R.) De Ovidii metamorphoseon Codice 
Amploniano priore. Dissertatio. S8vo. 92 pp. 
Halle, Peter. 2 Mk. 


Groger (A.) Ueber den Begriff und das Wesen der 


Lust bei Plato. Progr. 8vo. 28 pp.  Weiss- 
kirchen. 

Grupe (E.) Zur Sprache des Apollinaris Sidonius. 
Progr. 4to. 15 pp. Zabern. 


Haan (¥. de) Annotationes ad Demosthenis quae 
fertur orationem Lacriteam. Dissertatio. 8vo. 
88 pp. Utrecht. 

Hagfors (.) De praepositionum in Aristotelis 
Politicis et in Atheniensium politia usu. Dis- 
sertatio. 8vo. vi, 131 pp. Helsingfors. 

Hanna (P.) Specimen lexici Persiani. Progr. 8yo. 
ll pp. Wien. 

Heidrich (G.) Der Stil des Varro. 
82 pp. Melk. 

Heinrich (A.) Die Chronik des Johannes Sikeliota 
der Wiener Hofbibliothek. Progr. 8vo, 15 pp. 
Graz, 

Helm (R.) De P. Papinii Statii Thebaide. Particula 
prior. Dissertatio. 31 pp. 8vo. Berlin. 

Hemstege (J. H. T.) Analecta Antiphontea. 
sertatio, Svo, 120 pp. Leiden. 


Dis- 


Progr. 8yo. 


Hermann (K. F.) Lehrbuch der  griechischen 
Antiquititen neu herausgegeben von Bliimner und 
Dittenberger. Band I. Abtheilung 2. 8vo. 
Freiburg, Mohr. 10 Mk. [Contents i, 2. Lehrbuch 
der griechischen Staatsalterthiimer. 6te Auflage. 
Nach der 5ten von Bahr und Stark besorgten Auflage 
umgearbeitet von V, Thiimser. Abtheilung 11. 
[Athen] vii, 273-801 pp.] 

Hintner (F.) Der Pflichtenstreit der Agamemnons- 
kinder in Sophocles’ Electra und seine Lésung. 
(Schluss.) Progr. 18 pp. 8vo. Laibach. 

Kalbjleisch (K.) In Galeni de placitis Hippocratis 
et Platonis libros observationes criticae. Disser- 
tatio. 48 pp. 8vo. Berlin. 

Kalkner (F.) Symbolae ad historiam versuum logaoe- 
dicorum. Dissertatio. Svo. 53 pp. Marburg. 
Kirschnek (A.) Ueber die Aeschines’ Namen tragen- 
den Briefe. Programm. 24 pp. S8vo. Arnan. 
Klee (H.) De exitu Valentiniani II. Augusti et de 
Kugenii imperii initiis. Dissertatio. 32 pp. 

8vo. Munster. 

Krispin (K.) Etymologische Uebersicht der homeri- 
schen Sprache. Progr. 34 pp. 8vo. B.-Leipa. 

Lell (F.) Der absolute Accusativ im Griechischen 
bis zu Aristoteles. Ein Beitrag zur historischen 


Grammatik der griechischen Sprache. Programm. 
53 pp. 8vo. Wurzburg. 
Leo (F.) De Stati silvis. Programm. 23 pp. 
4to. Gottingen. 


Lohmeyer (C.) Prolegomena ad Guilelmi Blesensis 
Aldae comoediam. Dissertatio. 32 pp. 8vo. 
Bonn. 

Loesch (K.) Sprachliche und erlaiuternde Bemer- 


kungen zu Appian. Programm. 41 pp. 8vo. 
Nurnberg. 
Marquardt (I.) La vie privée des Romains. Tra- 


duit par V. Henry. Tome 1. 
pp. Plates. Paris, E. Thorin. 

Marr (I.) Die Gottheit der Griechen als Natur- 
macht. Grundziig eines einheitlichen Systems der 
griechischen Gotterlehre, Zugleich einleitender 
Theil zu Pflanzenwelt in der griechischen Mytho- 
logie. 8vo. xii, 80 pp. Innsbruck, Wagner. 2 Mk. 

Meischke (C.} Symbolae ad Eumenis Il.  Perga- 
menorum regis historiam, Dissertatio. 101 pp. 
8vo. Leipzig. 

Mekler (S.) Neues von den Alten. 
32 pp. 8vo. Vienna. 

Milchhoefer (A.) Untersuchungen iiber die Demen- 
ordnung des Kleisthenes. 4to. 48 pp. Map. 
Berlin, G. Reimer. 2 Mk. 50. 

{Extract from Abhandlungen der kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin]. 

Moeller (A.) Quaestiones Servianae. Dissertatio. 
51 pp. 8vo. Kiel. 

Molken (H.) In commentarium de bello africano 
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PAPYRUS FRAGMENTS OF HYPERIDES AND DEMOSTHENES. 


Tue publication, in the July number of 
the Classical Review, of the fragments of 
Hyperides in the possession of Mr. Tancock 
has already had a good result. Mr. Tancock 
at once took the trouble to apply to the 
gentleman from whom he obtained the 
dummy roll in which those fragments were 
found, and received from him a similar roll 
which had been bought by that gentleman 
in Egypt at the same time as the first. Mr. 
Tancock was kind enough to send this roll 
to the British Museum for examination, and 
the result is the discovery of a few more 
seraps of the large Hyperides MS. (Brit. 
Mus. Pap. eviii.), together with two minute 
fragments of a MS. of the Olynthiacs. Un- 
fortunately there are no more rolls forth- 
coming from the same source. By permission 
of Mr. Tancock photographs of the fragments 
have been taken, to be preserved with the 
rest of the MS. in the British Museum, and 
the texts of the most recent discoveries are 
here printed. 

One of the newly discovered fragments 
can be attached to frag. 6, published in July 
(p. 288). Lines 10-16 now read as follows : 
eri tiv du | otknot|y avrod | dracay [rap |iav 
exe | porovyslev iz JoAap | Bavov [x]apw afi] 
tou | lap’ Hav ddp(e)ire | c]@ar orep dikacov 
nv, k.7-A. The supplements in Il. 10, 11 are 
due to Prof. Blass, who also observes that it 
is Lycurgus who is spoken of, not Demo- 
sthenes. trodapPBavov in |. 14 1s corrected in 
the MS. from troAap Paver. 

(c) The next fragment comes from the top 
of a column, and contains the following 
letters :— 

No. LVI. VOL, VI. 


NECOAl ACH 
TONAEINAIT 
ONE ACT 
OND Y/NCul 
OEPE 


This fragment may be readily identified as 
belonging to the top of col. ix. (Blass, ed. 2) 
of the speech against Demosthenes. The 
appearance of the intinitive karaded | reoOar 
instead of Blass’ conjectural carade ropevyy 
6p] necessitates some change in the supple- 
ments in the previous column, for which the 
following may be suggested :— 


col. viii. 1. 20. dajoxwy ore 
Tous wap |a Piioce- 
vou Touto|vot KaAas 
aévotv tov | “Apmadov 
exdovvan du mow, 


20. dpa te viv| aitiav ov 
puxpav TO dypor 
bv exeivo|v map °A- 
Aeéavdpo|v karadXet- 
col. ix, mecha aod|adéora- 


Tov 6) civar 7 7u woAEL 
Ta. TE xpypuat|a Kal Tov 
= 7 
avopa pudart| rew 

D. Kal avadépelw Ta xp1)- 
pata K.T.A. 


The two remaining fragments cannot be 
identified, and it is uncertain whether they 
belong to the speech against Demosthenes 
or to that for Lycophron. 

(d@) Measures 1} in. by 2in. 
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NOY%O 
KMAEICHA 
EFWAE 
EITIEIN 
5S A Nt Raleees 
(e) Beginning of lines from bottom of a 
column. Measures (with margins) 2}in. by 
fin. 
EICAI 
MAEN 
TOCY 
NOCO 
HMAEP A 
The two fragments of Demosthenes are 
from the Second Olynthiac. They are 
written in a large uncial hand, straighter 
and less flowing than the Hyperides, but 
neat and elegant in appearance. 
(1) From § 10, beginning 6 avdpes “AOqv- 
ato. Measures 1}in. by $in. 
c3) 
NAILO 
TAKA 
TAKA 
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a) NAY 
AIAN 
AAATA 


No variety of reading is contained in this 
fragment. 

(2) From § 15, beginning kai zponpyrac 
mpatrwv. Contains beginnings of lines. 
Measures 1 in. square. 


KAI 

MPAT 
AYNEYW 
BHINAG 
TOYA.AN 
/TAYTAAXAHA 
NOTEAAAOC 
AONWNBAC 


1 


The only noticeable point here is the con- 
firmation of the vulgate reading dAdos 
Maxeddvev Baciievs as against the reading 
d\Xos Maxedovwv adopted by Blass from the 
scholia. 


F. G. Kenyon. 


CONJECTURES ON THE CONSOL. AD LIV. AND ELEG. I. AD MAHCEN. 


T senp a few conjectures on the Consolatio 
ad Liviam, and the first Llegia ad Maecen- 
atem. 


1. 
Consot. 103 fed. Baehrens]. 
Te queritur casusque malos irrisaque 7 tales. 


Invisaque vita est Baehrens, irrisaque vota 
Heinsius, atque irrita vota Bentley, incisaque 
fila Withof, atque irrita tura Haupt. I 
propose : irrisaque tela, which is much nearer 
the MSS. than any of these conjectures. 
‘Scorned weapons,’ 7.e. the weapons of acci- 
dent, caused the death of Drusus. 


2. 
235, 6. 
Iste meus periit, periit arma inter et enses 
Et dux pro patria: funera causa 7 latet. 


Probat Baehrens, which is far from the MSS., 
does not account for /atet, and does not offer 
a good sense. I propose /evat or Jevet. 
‘The cause he died for lightens his death’ : 
or ‘let the cause he died for lighten his 
death.’ 


3. 
JH 
At tibi ius 
nullum. 
Postmodo tu poenas barbare morte dabis. 


veniae superest, Germania, 


Barbara terra Baehrens, a violent change. I 
propose : 
Postmodo tu poenas, barbara, Marte dabis. 


4. 
349, 350. 
Imposuit te alte Fortuna locwmque tueri 
Tussit honoratum : Livia, perfer onus. 


Baehrens rightly condemns Jmposuit and 
reads Hn posuit. Better, I think, 7/ poswit 
ete. 
5 
375. 
Regna deae inmitis parce irritare querendo, 
The ‘ synaloepha ingratissima’ may perhaps 


be removed by reading mztis : on the euphe- 
mistic principle. 


6. 
Exec. 1n Maxcen. i. 1. 17 (31). 
Maius erat potuisse tamen nec velle trium- 
phos : 
Maior res magnis abstinuisse fuit. 


Matus erat has no point: it seems to have 
come from maior res in the pentameter, 
which has point: ‘To abstain from great 
things was a greater thing.’ This point is 
marred by Waius erat in the hexameter. 
Read : 


Maluerat potuisse tamen nec velle trium- 
phos. 


The use of the pluperfect by this writer is 
quite Propertian. There is no objection to 
be taken on the ground of nec velle following. 
Even noli velle is Ciceronian. Malueras is of 
course equally possible. 
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31, 2 (39, 40). 
Quid faceret ? defunctus erat, comes impiger 
idem ; 
Miles et Augusti fortiter usque sequi. 


T fail to see what defunctus means here. 
Now the charge against Maecenas was that 
he was effeminate in his dress: v. 21 discin- 
tus...quod carpitur unum. And here also 
we should, I think, read discinctus. ‘ What 
should he have done? he was loose in his 
dress it is true, but for all that (idem),’ says 
the apologist, ‘he was a trusty companion 
and proved soldier.’ discinctus is almost the 
same word as defunctus in cursives, and in vy. 
21 some MSS. give disiunctus and discunctus 
for it. 
A. PALMER. 


THE PRONOMINAL FORMS QUOIUS, QUOLEI, AND THE PREPOSITION 
QUOM. 


I. The Forms guotus and quotei. 


Few parts of Indo-European grammar are 
harder to arrange systematically than the 
chapter on Pronouns. We find here a 
perfect wilderness of forms. Different 
stems express the same pronoun ; all sorts 
of new sutlixes and every variety of case- 
formation occur; intermixture of endings 
and bold analogies are frequent, while the 
composition of two distinct pronouns seems 
not to be unknown. The present paper is 
an attempt to throw lght on two pro- 
nominal forms which have already been 
many times examined, but for which no 
satisfactory explanation has yet been found. 

If we turn to the standard work on 
Latin Morphology, Stolz’s Latin Grammar, 
we find very unsatisfactory statements as to 
the forms in question. In $46 he says 
that quoius is for *queios ; in $90 we read 
‘cuius for *quei-i-os, quoius, and half a 
page lower down he explains quoius as a 
nominative quoi to which has been added 
the genitive ending -os, -ws. According to 
this latter statement, then, we have in 
quoius a genitive formed, not from the stern, 
nor from an already existing genitive, but 
from a nominative case. Surely Stolz does 
not believe that himself. 

Johannes Schmidt (Kuhn's Zeitschrift 25, 
p- 94) separated quotus and cuius entirely, 
not considering it possible to derive cuius 


and cudus. 


from qwoius, inasmuch as guo- does not 
change to cu- in quod, quot, quotus, and 
some other forms of the relative pronoun. 
As the antetype of cuiuws he put a form 
*queius, which may be the origin of Stolz’s 
queios. The change of que- to co- seems 
guaranteed in a few cases, as coquo < 
*quequo, but there is not and cannot be any 
further development of co- > cu- in accented 
syllables. The way, therefore, to cuius is 
not made any easier, rather less so, by the 
assumption of a form *gueios. Indeed there 
is no sufficient reason for separating quoius 
The transition of guo>cw in 
the Ciceronian period has been fully 
established by Bersu (Die Gutturalen uw. 
ihre Verbindung mit V im Lateinischen, 1885), 
and is not vitiated by such forms as quot 
and gwotus, which retain their 0 by reason 
of the near relationship of the demonstra- 
tives tot, totus. Hence we may dismiss once 
for all such imaginary forms as *queios, 
*queiet and confine our attention to quoius 
and qguoiez. These forms are derived by 
Schmidt from the stem gwotio-=zo.o-, nom. 
toios. The genitive would be *guoi-i >quot, 
to which another ending -os, -ws was added 
since the form quot had become identical 
with the nominative of quo-. The form 
quoiei is the regular locative of the same 
quoio- and offers no difficulty ; see Bersu 
p. 136. 

The existence of a stem quoio- = zovo- has 

G G2 
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been again quite lately assumed by Buck in 
his work on Osean Vocalism. Buck sets the 
possessive adjective form quoius (cwius) = 
zotos and derives them both from a locative 
form plus -70; ie. quoi-io =morso- (see 
Buck, Vocalismus der Oskischen Sprache, 
1892, p. 151), Against such a form for 
the Greek nothing can be said. It must 
undoubtedly be correct ; but the Latin form 
is more doubtful. While it is clear that 
the Indo-European o stems had the capacity 
to form locatives both in -oz and -e?, there 
are reasons that lead us to doubt whether 
the Italic knew any form of the locative 
save that in -ez. These reasons come 
especially from the Oscan and Umbrian 
where locatives in -e? appear clearly dis- 
tinguished from datives in -o7, -wi, and where 
no trace of locatives in -oi appears. Thus 
the Oscan gives us pronominal forms attrei, 
piei, eisei, ezzeic, exeic, and similar nominal 
forms, as, muinifkef terei = in communi 
territorio, while the Umbrian has such 
forms as uze, onse, ete. (Buck p. 155 and 159). 
For this reason we may not assume too 
readily a locative *quoi. But even if we 
allow such a form, other more serious 
difficulties remain. The transition of a 
genitive guoius to a possessive adjective is 
much easier to understand than the opposite, 
which Buck has to assume. True, we have 
adjective forms used as genitives in nostrum, 
Gothic meina, etc., but in these cases the 
matter is in a very different shape. As 
Buck himself says (p. 151): ‘ Hier werden 
allerdings die Possessivformen mit einer 
Genitivendung versehen, aber erstens ist 
das kaum der urspriingliche Zustand, und 
zweitens war der Nom. Mase. quoius einem 
Genitiv wie istiws so ahnlich wie nur 
moglich.’ Dr. Buck plainly sees the 
weakness of his position and makes a very 
insufficient defence of it. His conception 
of the process by which possessives come to 
be used as genitives would seem to be quite 
peculiar. It is as if a committee of 
grammarians had decided to make for the 
stem quo- a genitive out of some form of the 
adjective quoios, and in looking over the 
field selected guoiws because in shape and 
sound it resembled other already existing 
genitives, as iliws, istius, ete. Why did 
not that same committee select mius (if we 
may take Charisius’s word for this form) 
instead of met? Even meus would be nearer 
illius and istius than met. No doubt Dr. 
Buck’s ideas on the subject are clearer and 
sounder than his language would seem to 
imply and, if he will pardon me, I will 
state his position as it seems to me he 
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ought to have done. It is a well-known 
fact that a very close relation exists in all 
the Indo-European languages between the 
genitive of the personal and the possessive 
pronouns. We may often assume that the 
possessives were formed from genitives, or 
from some forms having the function of a 
genitive, by the addition of various suffixes 
(cf. Brugmann, Grundriss IT. § 450). In 
this way it is conceivable that a locative 
quoi, doing the work of a genitive, should 
form an adjective by the addition of the 
suffix -io, giving a form *quoios. This form 
having the same meaning as the genitive 
from which it was derived gradually sup- 
planted that older genitive and left but the 
one form *quotos for both adj. and gen., 
the same state of things as we have, for 
instance, in modern German unser, All 
this seems plausible enough, but an impor- 
fant question arises here. Is it at all 
likely that the -meaning of this *quozos 
would have been that of a simple possessive 
adjective? The personal pronouns regularly 
have possessive adjectives by their side, but 
the same rule does not hold good either for 
relatives or interrogatives. The very 
identity of the assumed *guoios with zotos 
shows that the meaning was a general one, 
not that of a possessive, but rather of a 
descriptive adjective, such as quwalis, for 
example. Nor is it conceivable that this 
general meaning should have been gradually 
narrowed until perfect identity with the 
genitive of the pronoun was established, in 
view of the fact that not the slightest trace 
of its original broader and adjectival signifi- 
cation remains. On the other hand this 
very narrowness of the signification of the 
adjective cuius speaks in the strongest 
terms for its development from the genitive. 
It is easy to see how this process was 
completed. In such sentences as scibis 
quoius sis, Ter. Heaut. Tim. 996, we may 
even yet feel uncertain whether we have a 
genitive or a nominative. A strengthening 
of the nominative feeling would cause a 
fem. and neut. to be formed when necessary, 
and give us such expressions as guoia vox, 
quoia res, quoiwm nomen, etc. The con- 
stant transfer of all nominatives to 
accusatives required by Latin syntax would 
of course create accusative forms. Into the 
other cases it spread only partially, nothing 
occurring but the abl. quota and one 
instance of the nom. pl. guoiae. In view, 
then, of this limitation both as to form and 
meaning, it seems perfectly clear that the 
adjective cuius is derived from the genitive, 
and not vice versa. Dr. Buck’s comparison 
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of nostrum and meina is alien to the point, 
for in these cases the syntactical develop- 
ment was of an altogether different nature 
(see Brugmann, Grundriss II. § 452). 
Nor is it probable that such forms as ¢/lius, 
istius, etc., could have had any influence on 
the development assumed by Dr. Buck; in 
fact these forms can hardly have been in 
existence at the time when alone this sup- 
posed transfer of *guoios from a descriptive 
to a possessive, and so genitive, function 
must have taken place. 

A new and rather striking explanation of 
these forms is that proposed by Brugmann 
in the second volume of his Grundriss, 
p- 780: “ Bereits in urital. Zeit wurde eine 
erstarrte Casusbildung des Stammes *go-, 
etwa *kvo oder *kyoi, als Interrogativ— 
bezieh. Relativ-partikel fiir das flectierte 
Pronomen so gebraucht, dass die Casusbezie- 
hung durch ein beigesetztes flectiertes 
Demonstrativpronomen dargestellt wurde, 
vel. lit. dial. tas cécorius, kiur iszvdlnino j6 
dukteri, ‘der Fiirst, wo er dessen Tochter 
befreit hatte=dessen Tochter er befr. h.’ 
So lat. quotei=qo+ eet, wozu spiter quotus 
als charakterisierter Genetiv kam, osk. 
poizad = po + eizad (eizo-‘is’), pillad =po+ 
ollad (vgl. lat. olle), ete.” This explanation 
may be correct so far as the Oscan and 
Umbrian forms are concerned. Such forms 
as pullad, poizad, pora are evidently made 
by combining relative and demonstrative 
forms, and Brugmann’s theory shows how 
such a combination may have been brought 
about syntactically. For these Oscan and 
Umbrian forms we can start from an 
instrumental *gé, Umbr., Ose. pd,=Gr zw 
(otrw), but this will not do for quoter. The 
first syllable here must surely have been 
short or it could not have become cu-. Of 
course we might start with a loc. form quoz 
for the Latin, but then the identity with the 
Osean and Umbrian forms is destroyed and 
the syntactical development falls into the 
Latin instead of the Italic period. By this 
the probability of such a development is 
decidedly lessened in view of the fact that 
the Latin, from the earliest times, freely 
used adverbial forms instead of cases of the 
relative, without ever attempting to add 
demonstratives to those adverbs in the 
manner assumed by Brugmann. A few 
such examples will suffice : praedonibus unde 
emerat, Ter. Eun. 1, 2, 35; hominem, quo 
illae pervenibunt divitiae, Pompon. ap. Non. 
508, 6; neque quisquam fuit, ubi, ete., Cic. 
Quint. 9, 34. Another weak point in Prof. 
Brugmann’s theory is the assumption that 
quoius is a new genitive, formed, as a side 
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piece to the dat. guotei, on the analogy of 
ilius, istius, etc. Now, if a language 
allowed such an idiom as, ‘der Mann, wo 
ich dem was geben will,’ it would also have 
used the genitive of the demonstrative in 
similar manner and said, for example, ‘ der 
Mann, wo ich dessen Haus gekauft habe.’ 
And when these two words began to be 
joined into one, giving us such a form as 
quotei, we should expect a genitive formed 
by similar union of relative and demonstra- 
tive forms, and not an entirely new and 
analogical formation. In fact, Brugmann’s 
theory brings us, in its logical outcome, to 
the theory proposed by Meunier (J/émoires 
de la Société de linguistique, 1, 14), who 
assumed both for gquoius and quotei a 


composition of the relative with the 
demonstrative pronoun is, analysing the 
forms thus, quottus, quovei. But the 


insuperable difficulty here is, that for such 
a form as ius, gen. of is, we have not the 
shadow of authority. 

It seems to the writer of this paper that 
a very simple and satisfactory explanation 
of these forms lies close at hand. The form 
quoius must not be separated from other 
genitives in zus, as alius, illius, istius, eius, 
etc. These latter forms are clearly double 
genitives, that is to say, to a locative ‘sti, 
having the function of genitive, as well as 
locative or dative, was added the nominal 
genitive ending -os, -us. Now let us assume 
that side by side with the locatives ‘std, 
illi, Glii, i (<*etet, stem efo-), there existed 
a form guéi, in which the diphthong ot, 
being accented, had not yet suffered any 
change. The form quoi I prefer to consider 
a genitive, but those who believe in the 
existence of Italic pronominal locatives in 
-oi may call it a locative. To all these 
forms there was added at the same time and 
under the same influence the characteristic 
genitive ending -os, -ws, so that we have 
quoius, illius, istius, eius, alius <*aliius. 
Tn these latter words the old locatives still 
remained as datives, but for qwo- the 
locative *quez, if we may assume that such 
a form once existed, had now fallen out of 
vital connexion with the genitive, and so 
a new dative quoi, or quoter (>quot > cut) 
was made by analogy to the relation 
existing between alius, alii, etc. It may 
be that the form eiez (eve?) is in like manner 
a new dative to eius, but its natural 
development would bring it back to the 
original form (ete? > ez) just as quoter > quor 
> cut. 

In the explanation just given there are 
one or two points that call for a few 
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words of comment. 
quoi and isti existing side by side is in 
perfect accord with what we know of the 
early development of the Latin diphthongs. 
The diphthong -ez had become a mono- 
syllable before the beginning of our records, 
while the change of accented oi to @ takes 
place under our very eyes, the forms o7 and 
oe being abundant in early inscriptions and 
the final change to @ not being completed 
before the middle of the seventh century 
u.c. (Stolz § 34). There still remains, 
however, a form quoz, used as a genitive, 
that must be provided for, although it 
would seem that this form is nowhere above 
suspicion. In the African Inscription, ewi 
non misertus ego, where Biicheler (Lat. 
Declin. p. 39) finds a genitive, we have 
really a dative (cf. Neue II.° p. 452). 
Probably quot in Plaut. Zrin. 1126 is the 
surest example of such a genitive (cf. Brix 
ad loc.): in Mil. Glor. 1081, where B has 
cui. the other MSS. have ewiws, and in 
Most. 962, where BCD have quoi, A has 
cuius. The compound euimodi occurs quite 
frequently in Gellius, but the form ecuicui- 
modi (quoiquoimodi) does not seem to be 
recognized at all by Georges in his Lexicon 
der Wortformen. But even if we allow quoi 
as a genitive the explanation is not difficult. 
Of course it is not the original *quoi which 
was assumed as the basis for quoius; it is 
rather the new dative quoi <quoii. This 
came about in this way. The old locatives 
illi, isti, ete., were used both as genitives 
and datives, and even after the formation 
of the new genitives istiws, illius, the old 
forms survived in certain phrases, as ‘sti 
modi, uli modi. Now, inasmuch as quoi < 
quovi was felt to be identical in case function 
with 2/i and isti, it came to be used as a 
genitive just as those forms were so used. 
What form the dative of guo- had before the 
new form quoti arose is a matter of specula- 
tion. The analogy of 7l/i, isti, etc., would 
point to a locative form *guei. Or, if we 
may regard it as possible that in such datives 
as uno, alio, isto, etc., old formations survive, 
it would be easy to see the old dative quo in 
some constructions usually explained by the 
help of the adverb, as quo illae nubent, 
Plaut. Awl. 3, 5, 135 quo dedisti nuptum, 
Stich. 142; quo iam diu sum judicatus, 
Menaechmi 96. 


II. The Preposition quom. 


It is a well-known fact that the early 
inscriptions haye the form gquom for the 
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‘preposition as well as for the conjunction 


(cf. Brambach, Weugestaltung p. 228). 
That this is not the proper etymological 
form is perfectly clear. Oscan com, kum, 
Umbrian com, kum, ku (asaku), prove the 
Italic form to have been kom, and this is 
further supported by the Old Irish com- and 
the Greek xowds < *kop-tos. The form quom 
has always been explained as an example of 
the writing of gu for c, such as occurs for 
instance, in oquoltod C.I.L. I. 196 ; hotusque 
I. 603 ; quolundarum in a Faliscan Insecrip- 
tion, Zvet. 70 b. This would be the natural 
explanation if we had simply one or two 
examples of quom side by side with others 
with the proper spelling com. As it is, 
however, the case is more than reversed. 
The early inscriptions know only the form 
quom ; com does not occur at all. Bersu in 
his work on the Latin Gutturals (p. 42) 
has collected the examples of quwom in the 
inscriptions, yet he seems to hesitate when 
the time comes to draw the only conclusion 
possible from his material. True, he speaks 
of cum being developed out of quom (p. 53), 
but he seems to approve Corssen’s modera- 
tion in not assuming labialization of the 
initial consonant for the preposition, ‘ und 
er hatte hier doch noch am ersten einen 
entfernten Schein von Berechtigung gehabt, 
da es sich aus iilterem quom entwickelt hat’ 
(p. 51). Why ‘einen entfernten Schein’ 4 
If cwm is developed out of guom alike for 
preposition and conjunction, then they must 
have been pronounced alike, and Corssen 
would have had, not ‘einen entfernten 
Schein von Berechtigung, but a perfect 
right to assume labialization of the initial 
consonant. Again (p. 45) Bersu says: ‘In 
allen diesen Fallen (quolundarum, oquoltod, 
quom praep.) scheint der  labialisirte 
Guttural ebenso wie der labiallose in got 
nur einer orthographischen Verwechslung 
seine Entstehung zu verdanken, der Sprache 
aber urspriinglich fremd zu sein.’ This 
‘urspriinglich’ leaves us again in doubt 
just how far Bersu meant to go. Since 
Bersu’s work appeared the point has not, I 
believe, been touched upon by any one. 
Stolz (Gram. p. 288), though he had Bersu’s 
material before him, still pronounces quom 
a ‘ Schreibfehle:.’ 

Let us see what the facts are in the case. 
The form of the preposition guom occurs in 
an inscription falling between the years 532 
and 602 v.c.; again in one about the year 
600; four examples in 631—2; one in 643 
and one in 664. During this century and 
a half not a single example of the original 
com is found. From about the year 700 vu.c, 
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begins the transformation of gwo > cw seen so 
plainly in the conjunction guom >cwm, and 
hand in hand with this development of the 
conjunction goes the change of the preposi- 
tion guom to cum. The first example of the 
conjunction ewm occurs in 709 v.c., of the 
preposition in 705. For a while the two 
forms quom and cum exist side by side, then 
quom disappears altogether or is only 
retained through an archaizing tendency. 
From all this it appears very plain that we 
have in the preposition a real change of 
sound from com to quom, caused by identify- 
ing the preposition with the conjunction. 
Analogies for this identification were at 
hand in several pairs, as ergo, sed, ad (at). 
It was a kind of folks-etymology by which 
the two words were brought more closely 
together. That such an occurrence was 
quite possible we may easily convince our- 
selves by observing the effect of folks- 
etymology in living languages. Even in 
the Latin we may find a number of other 
examples that illustrate the principle (see in 
general Keller, Lat. Volksetymologie und 
Verwandtes, 1891). Thus calx, chalk = xan 
should have the form *chalz, but joins 
itself to an already existing calx, heel 
(p. 67); sarcophagus becomes in vulgar 
idiom sacrophagus through the influence of 
sacer (p. 128) ; sepulchrum takes its h from 
pulcher (p. 128) ; cloaca gets the vulgar form 
coacla through supposed connexion with 
coagula (p. 131, Schuchardt, Valgarlatein 
ITI. 312) ; atqui and alioqui are treated to a 
final 2 because the last syllable is identified 
with guin (p. 144). A striking instance of 
the same change of ¢ >qw may be seen in 
the attempt made by scholars in the first 
century of our era to change coftidie to 
quotidie, not only in orthography but also 
in pronunciation, because of a supposed 
etymology quot diebus or quoto die; cf. 
Quintil. 1, 7, 6. ; Vel. Long. 79, 16. 
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With regard to ewm it must be borne in 
mind that the change discussed only affected 
the independent preposition. When ap- 
pended to pronouns the form -com changed 
to -cum at the same time that other unac- 
cented syllables in o were similarly affected 
(cf. Brugmann, Grundriss I. § 81). For that 
reason the earliest example found, secwm from 
631—2 v.c., shows already the form -cwm. In 
composition we have com-, not because, as 
Bersu says (p. 42), ‘inlantendes o nicht 
betriibt war,’ which is not true, but because 
the unaccented prefixes follow the analogy 
of the accented. Forms like cénfuyit, cén- 


jicit, confluit are perfectly regular, and from 


these unaccented o keeps its place in confugio, 
confacio, confltiere, ete. 

The forms of the independent preposition 
with o cited by Georges and Neue are all 
vulgar and late. They are not a survival of 
original com but a change from cum to com, 
as we see in Italian and Spanish com (cf. 
Schuchardt, IT. 166). These inscriptions with 
com, con, co are provincial, being largely 
from Dalmatia, Pannonia, and the regions 
round about Trieste and Milan, with one or 
two from the vicinity of Naples. 

In conclusion one word as to guom in our 
Manuscripts. If this form of the preposi- 
tion was the common and established one, 
as the inscriptions indicate, we should ex- 
pect to find traces of it in some of the 
Manuscripts of works whose authors must 
have used it. And such is indeed the ease. 
Though the evidence for the preposition 
quom is not as great as that for the con- 
junction, yet it is still considerable. The 
new edition of Neue attests guom (prep.) in 
18 passages from Plautus and in six from 
Cicero, and it can hardly be doubted that a 
careful search would reveal many others. 

J. H. Kirgvanp. 

Vanderbilt University. 





THE REMOTE DELIBERATIVE. 


Mr. Srpewick bases his argument for the 
introduction of that grammatical novelty 
the Remote Deliberative Optative on ‘ the 
fact that all the passages where commen- 
tators have regretted the want of av in Attic 
Greek have one common character ; they are 
all interrogative either direct or indirect’ 
(Aesch. Ag. App. I.). Should it turn out 
therefore on examination that many of the 


examples cited as remote deliberatives are not 
interrogative in any sense of the word, Mr. 
Sidgwick’s induction must be pronounced as 
incomplete as that of Paley, who somewhat 
hastily ascribed to all a negative character. 
Now it seems to me that, with a single 
exception, the examples brought forward 
by Mr. Sidgwick as indirectly interrogative 
are in no sense interrogative, but are merely 
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relative clauses with the antecedent omitted. 
The exception alluded to is ov« exw as 
dpdiocByromy. Oix exw, if not practically 
identical with ot« oida, or only slightly 
shaded off from it, is at least analogous, and 
may therefore be regularly followed by an 
indirectly interrogative clause. As much 
cannot be said of any of the other examples 
cited, without doing violence to their analy- 
sis and without disregarding the cogency of 
parallel expressions. If we analyse these 
sentences we find they consist of a principal 
clause éorwv or obk éorw, with a subordinate 
relative clause introduced by os, édo7is or 
brws. Thus ob« éorw dro veipayse=ov (Ts) 
éotw OTw K.T.A., OVK COTW OTWS..-18 equivalent 
to obk éote pnyavy dws (=dzoia). Some- 
times the antecedent appears and instead of 
the equivocal dors we find és which is 
almost exclusively relative, e.g. kal tis oT’ 
éorw Ov y eyo Weeoui tu; who is there 
whom... 4 

On the other hand in translating into 
Latin or English we must deal with them 
as simple sentences, treating éorw drws etc. 
as mere periphrases for adverbs or pronouns. 
Thus otk éorw brws=ovdapas; ovK eat’ 
dots =ovdels. In this way we find ourselves 
among a large and well-known class of peri- 
phrastic expressions, which are all ultimately 
reducible to relative clauses. Such are cicty 
of (éorw oi)=some (there are those who) ; 
éotw 6rov=somewhere (there is a place 
where); és7w ore=sometimes (there are 
times when), éorw 7=sSomehow, ovdcis oars 
ov=everybody; otk eotw ows ov=most 
assuredly ; ov« eof” orws= by no means, 

Of the foregoing, those with which we 
are now concerned are chiefly followed by 
the indicative, future or present. It may 
seem superfluous to cite examples, yet I may 
perhaps be pardoned for quoting a few. 
ov yap éo@ orws TéAw | Keivnv Ee peters. 

Soph. Qed. Col. 1372. 

Never canst thou overthrow that city 
(Jebb). 
ravtny oT’ ovK €o6 cs ert Cooav ya pecs. 

Soph. Ant. 750. 
OvK eoTw OT WS KaAaTaATa v oO Et. 
Eur. Med. 171. 
od yap Tis ExT ds rapa? aipyoetat 
Eur. /eracleid. 57. 
do Grov TO dewor €v...... 
Set pevew Kabnpevor. 
Aesch. Hum. 517—19 (Sidgwick). 

Somewhere should fear abide enthroned 
(Sidgwick). 
oik 200 Srus ov Xadkideas ddiortat ov. 

Arist. Hq. 238. 

But though the indicative is more fre- 
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quent, the potential optative is also used, as 
might be expected. The difference between 
ovk éoO brws NéEcis and otk eof érus Ne~elas 
dv lies in this—that whilst the former denies 
the fact (i.e. the means of its attainment), 
the latter denies even its possibility. Thus 
they both constitute strong denials. In like 
manner éo@ dws ees ; = will you say? 7.e. 
is there any chance of your saying! éof 
dws Aeetas av ;= would you say ? 

The following are instances of optative 
with ay :— 

8 rw iv G\Aw Ud ors 7) 6pOadrpors ; 
Plato Rep. 352 KE. 
ovk €a6’ drov | dpyyv Exous av. 
Soph. Phil. 1309. 

Thou hast no cause of anger (Jebb).1 
ovk €a0’ orov Oi yop’ av evouKuTepor. 

Eur, #7. 224. 
* If we place side by side with these exam- 
ples the passages without av quoted by Mr. 
Sidgwick, we shall be at a loss to discover 
any difference—at least perceptible in trans- 
lation. Otx éof dws AeEaye av would, in 
the light of the foregoing, be of identical 
force with that of the similar passage in the 
Agamemnon. The conclusion naturally sug- 
gests itself that, in those so-called remote 
deliberatives, the particle ay is omitted, just 
as it is not unfrequently in Epic and other 
non-A ttic writings.” 

To say nothing of Homer, instances of 
this omission are met with in Pindar and 
Theocritus :— 

Alcovos yap Tats émtxmptos ov Eewiav ik of wav 
yatav dAXuwv. 

Pind. Pyth. iv. 118. 
vavar 8 ovre melos ivy Tay’ EVpots es Yrrep- 
Bopéwv ayGva Oavparay 6ddv. (Sic. codd.) 

Pind. Pyth. x. 30. 
cos € in arn Lov Keap. 
Pind. Pyth. x. 21. 
ov pv dubEw" KELvds € UNV. 
Pind. O@. iii. 45. 
ovrws emt parépa ve/3pos d A ouTo. 
Theocr. viii. 89. 
attip €y® Urodemator, érurrapevos KaXa eirreiv, 
v pv n Oat ie 
Theocr. xvii. 7. 


1 Cf. also the potential indicative 
od or Hris TouT &y “EAAnYIs yuh | €rAn 708’. 
Med. 1339—40. 
2 A well-known feature of Epic Grammar is the 
omission of &y in indefinite clauses, temporal and 
relative e.g. with éwet, éme:dn,- wexpt ov, amply, bs, 
doris, ete., followed by a subjunctive : also in condi- 
tional clauses (ei cov orepn@a). This usage has 
found its way into Attic drama and is even met with 
in Thucydides. Might not the poets have dealt 
similarly with the potential optative for metrical 
convenience or sententious brevity ? 
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ev eikoow Taot Wa ous vw. 
Theoe. (¢) 
taxa 8 torepos ov) dda Soins. 
Theoe. xxvii. 61. 
Kat TEdtAos pe arpe; yaportAyPovow avias. 
Theoe. 7b. 25. 
Gf, also Aesch. Hum. 265 (Sidgwick). 
amd b& Gov 
dbepotpav Bookay zeparos dvordrov.! 

The omission takes place for terseness 
even in prose when the reader is expected to 
pick up the av from a previous sentence : cf. 
Plat. loc. cit. of dtw dv adAw tors 7) 6bOad- 
pots ; ObdnTa. Ti dé dkovcars adhw 7) Gow ; 

Mr. Sidgwick admits that the clauses he 
terms indirectly interrogative are not 
strictly such, but only by analogy. The 
analogy however is far to seek. An oblique 
question is essentially a question repeated in 
word or thought ; it is therefore necessarily 
dependent on some verb or verbal substan- 
tive implying perception of mind or sense or 
the outward expression of such perception 
(verba sentiendi et declarandi). In these 
indirect deliberatives no such introductory 
statement occurs ; neither can it be under- 
stood. 

In the sentence otk éyw 6 7 eizw, which is 
quoted as analogous, this connecting link 
appears: ovK é€xw (I am at a loss to know— 
to find) implies at least something like men- 
tal effort, whereas the introductory clause 
ovx éo7w, in the passages under discussion, 
denotes exclusively existence or actuality. 
The éorw here is not copulative, as is seen 
from the analysis and as may be further 
shown if we endeavour to supply some word 
akin to a ‘ verbum sentiendi’ or ‘ declarandi.’ 
For instance otk éo8 dws A€Eayss connot be 
rendered ‘there is no question how I am to 
speak,’ nor ‘there is no thinking how I 
could speak,’ nor ‘there is no saying ete.’ : 
none of these versions will give the required 
meaning. It is not the question ‘how I am 
to say,’ nor the discovery of means ‘ to say ’ 
that is denied ; it is simply the future con- 
tingency of ‘saying.’ To have a genuine 
ring about them our examples should be of 
the following type minus av :— 


1 This can scarcely be regarded as a wish, seeing 
that the blood-sucking punishment was already 
declared to be the special prerogative of the Furies 
and a thing positively to he accomplished. People 
do not wish for what is already their own. 
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ovk éyw Tas dy | orépéaipe Kaxov Aevoowv 
Soph. Trach. 992. 
OUK O10 dws elroy av. 
Eur. Hipp. 981. 

But for the inopportune presence of dy 
these would be admirable examples of the 
remote deliberative. 

As regards the almost unique prose in- 
stance otk é€yw TOs apdioBytotny, most 
editors would unhesitatingly follow Professor 
Jebb in restoring dy, on the principle that 
the oversight of a copyist isa more plausible 
explanation of a manifest anomaly than the 
imputation of inconsistent grammar to 
Plato. 

Il. There remain the instances of the 
simple interrogative without ay such as rot 
tis pvyo.; Of these I will say nothing, as 
they have, with two exceptions, been re- 
jected by so great an authority as Professor 
Jebb. ‘This eminent scholar follows in the 
wake of former critics in altering to the 
subjunctive or inserting av. In the two 
following lines he pronounces the optative 
alone to be sound :— 


reav Zed divacw tis avopov trepBacia Kxara- 

OXOL ; Ant. 665. 

adn izeproApov avdpos Ppovnpa tis A€yor ; 

Aesch. Cho. 595. 
Both these may be classed as cases of omis-* 
sion of av, on the grounds previously set 
forth. 

When I say that ay is omitted all I 
wish to imply is—that in the Greek of Peri- 
cles or Demosthenes the vast majority of 
sentences similar to those where it is miss- 
ing would have it. I do not wish to assert 
that the optative alone was not used origin- 
ally in clauses, affirmative, negative and 
interrogative, to express a statement put 
forward as a pure conception. The inser- 
tion of av may have been an accretion to 
distinguish positive statement from the 
expression of a wish. 

In conclusion it seems to me most undesir- 
able to incorporate the remote deliberative 
into our grammars side by side with the 
optative of wish or mild command. The 
scholastic adage ‘entia non sunt multipli- 
canda sine necessitate’ is nowhere more 
applicable than in grammatical criticism. 
We must generalize from the broad facts of 
language and not base our theories on a 
few isolated anomalies. 

J. D, 
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FARNELLS GREEK LYRIC POETRY. 


Greek Lyric Poetry, » complete collection of 
the surviving passages from the Greek 
song-writers, arranged with prefatory 
articles, introductory matter, and com- 
mentary by Grorce S. Farnezy, M.A. 
London: Longmans Green and Co. 1891. 
8vo. Pp. xvi. +490. 16s. 


Iv was time there should be some English 
edition of the Greek lyric poets. ‘This book 
fills a vacant place, and though unsatisfac- 
tory in some respects, has also some dis- 
tinguished merits. The prefatory essays 
deal with the history and characteristics 
of Greek lyrie poetry. There is also a 
careful chapter on dialect, and philological 
observations are a marked feature of the 
notes. Mr. Farnell has further done well 
in giving an account of the conclusions at- 
tained by modern German metricians so 
far as they concern the present subject. 
This is sympathetically written, with in- 
telligence and lucidity. The fragments of 
each author are also preceded by brief 
historical and critical remarks. These 
chapters together form a good introduction 
to Greek lyric and are the best part of the 
book. Mr. Farnell tells us that his ‘ object 
in this volume has been to present to readers 
of Greek a collection in an accessible form 
of all the fragments of the ‘‘ Melic” poetry, 
omitting from the text instances of single 
words or half lines cited in illustration of 
some special point in grammar or metre, 
and also passages which are hopelessly cor- 
rupt.’ But ‘to make the collection com- 
plete for purposes of reference, ete., I have 
added in an Appendix all the passages ex- 
cluded from the text proper. These latter I 
have taken from the last edition of Bergk’s 
Poetae Lyrici, without commentary or 
alteration of the text.’ This Appendix fills 
thirty pages and, whatever readers of Greek 
it be meant to benefit, the addition of it 
seems a mistake. The scholar will read 
these passages in Bergk, where he can see 
what the texts have and in what setting the 
fragments are found, and for purposes of re- 
ference he will use Bergk: while readers to 
whom Bergk is not a necessity are not likely 
without a word of help to make much for 
instance of the Actrvov of Philoxenus. 

The commentary is somewhat slight, but 
well enough in general, though where him- 
self not depending on other critics Mr. 
Farnell is not always a safe guide, 


In Aleman 87 avip 8 e& dppévoucw 
GXitpos yor em Odxw Kata rétpas Spéewv pev 
ovdev dokéwv 6é, it is impossible that év dpme- 
vo.ow (Bergk and Hecker for év déopévoiow) 
can have either of the two meanings between 
which Mr. Farnell permits a choice, ‘in 
bonds’ or ‘among those bound’: it must 
mean ‘in comfort,’ ‘amid good cheer.’ The 
more usual form of phrase would be ey 
appevoiat mao. (which is rightly restored 
from the Schol. by Hecker in Pind. J. iii. 58) 
as dppweva zavta (Hes. Op. 407, Scut. 84, 
Theognis 275), dya@a ravra, ev taaw dyabois 
(both frequent), aGova ravra (h. Hom. Ap. 
536, Theoer. viii. 40), ev racw apOovors (Xen. 
Anab. iv. 5, 29, Lucian iii. 341, 374); but 
we find also Xen. Anab. iii. 3. 25 év dbOdvois 
Buorevev, Dem. 312. 18 ev ddGovors tpadets. 

In Timocreon 1 of 8 jobiov Knixovro pi) 
dpav @eurroxreos yeveobar Mr. Farnell 
without remark translates ‘that the day of 
Themistocles might be no more, 7.e. that his 
ascendancy might come to an end.’ This at 
any rate is impossible. Even if dpay 
@epuorok\éos could mean ‘ the day of’ jax is 
misplaced. We must have had pi yevéobar 
together ; and these words could not mean 
‘come to an end’ (pyxér’ civar), but only 
‘not come into being.’ As it is, the order 
of the words implies ‘that there might be, 
come into being, be made, be taken, no... 
of Themistocles,’ and this is completely 
solved by Ahrens’ épav. roveio fai twos dpayv 
(e.g. Hdt. ix. 8, Lucian ii. 372, Dionys. de 
comp. verb. 21), Néyov (Hat. passim, Theoer. 
ill. 33) have for their passive yiyvetac zwvos 
apa (Tyrtaeus 10. 11 «i 8 ottws avdpds rou 
dAwpévov ovdent’ opyn ylyvytat), Aoyos (Hat. i. 
19, viii. 102, ix. 80, A.P. v. 280 aperéepys dé 
povridos ovte Aoyos yiverar ovr dpiOyds). 
Bergk indeed hesitates between this and 
xwpav in the same sense, referring to his 
note on Theognis 152. But there can 
hardly be any doubt that one of the two is 
right. 

The note on Pindar /. 58.8 &6a rexoio’ 
evoaipov erowaro yevvay, ‘a fine example of 
Pindar’s terse descriptive power, a picture 
of the mother’s fond gaze on her “ goodly 
offspring” being called up by a single stroke,’ 
merely misses the sense of érowaro ‘ lived to 
see,’ ‘came to the sight of,’ which is very 
frequent, and frequent also in just a like 
connexion, e.g. Hdt. vi. 52, Eur. Med. 1012, 
Xen. Cyrop. viii. 7. 7, de vect. 6. 1, Herodas 
y. 70, 
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On Archilochus 56 tots Geots tide <ra> 
xdvra Mr. Farnell says ‘For rida, Bergk 
compares Aesch. Pers. 424, tadra. .ravra 
Ojconev Oeoior’ [the line, as Bergk gives 
rightly, is 224, 231 Weckl.]: and on 68 
Acodiitw 8€ ravra Keirar cites Gedy ev yovvact 
ketrat, Which is no parallel. The two frag- 
ments best illustrate each other ; in the one 
we have the active form of the phrase, in 
the other the passive. 

Mr. Farnell has an unfortunate habit of 
inaccuracy. A papyrus and a parchment 
are not the same thing, though in speaking 
(p. 308) of the Egyptian papyrus contain- 
ing Aleman fr. 23 Mr. Farnell twice calls 
it ‘the parchment,’ using both words as 
though they were synonymous. Such errors 
as ‘demonstrated, as Bergk points out, by 
Terentian Mawr. 2154’ (p. 335), ‘Mr. 
Swinburne makes much of this line in his 
Anastasia’ (p. 335, for Anactoria—and it is 
not there but in On the Cliffs in Songs of 
the Springtides that Mr. Swinburne makes 
much of this line), ‘ Byron in his translation 
of this song “‘ My wealth’sa burly spear and 
sword”’’ (p. 385, for Campbell and ‘My 
wealth’s a burly spear and _ brand’), 
though not important in themselves 
have their significance, and will not inspire 
confidence in an editor. But ‘The well- 
known lines of Sophocles will suggest them- 
selves, Tis 3’ oidev ei 70 Chv pev eote Kathaveiv 
x.t.d.’ (p. 413), implying all it does, is a 
serious error which it should not have been 
possible to make. 

It is to be hoped that this book may be 
found profitable, and no doubt there is pro- 
fit to be obtained from it. At the same time 
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T cannot help doubting whether the plan of 
it was well-advised. It appears to be in- 
tended for readers to whom Bergk’s great 
edition is indigestible, and of such there is 
no question a large and growing number to 
take pleasure in this exquisite literature. 
But if the book was to be made really ser- 
viceable to these, Mr. Farnell should in the 
first place have given a translation, as Mr. 
Mackail has lately done for his selection 
from the Greek Anthology. It may how- 
ever have been felt that the addition of a 
translation was inexpedient for the purpose 
of the school-master. But the book is not 
adapted to the use of schools. It is at 
once too full in the text and the disquisi- 
tions on metre and dialect, and too meagre 
in the annotation. For a school-book there 
can be no better model than the Anthologie 
aus den Lyrikern der Griechen by Dr. Buch- 
holz, now in its third edition. ‘This, which 
Mr. Farnell too seldom mentions (four times, 
I think, only altogether), is in two parts, 
one containing selections from the elegiac 
poets and iambographers, the other selec- 
tions from the melic and chorie poets. Ifa 
selection from these is desired for English 
schools, nothing could be better than a 
translation of that volume, adapted to Eng- 
lish books of reference. But the present 
edition, with all its merits, I fear is not 
successfully designed to satisfy the wants of 
any class of readers. If Mr. Farnell wished 
to be helpful to older amateurs, he should 
certainly have added the translation. Per- 
haps he may yet find the opportunity for 
doing so. 
Water Hrapiam. 


HERBST’S NOTES ON THUC. I.—IV. 


Zu Thukydides, Erklérungen und Wiederher- 
stellungen von L. Hergst. Buch i.—iv. 
Erste Reihe. Leipzig, Teubner. 1892. 
xii. 124. 2 Mk. 80 pf. 


Tue veteran critic Herbst celebrated his 
eightieth birthday on the last day of June 
1891. The inevitable commentationes ap- 
peared, both seorswm and collectae. Taken 
together they fill just twenty-four quarto 
pages. A few months—eight or ten—pass ; 
and, behold! forth from the press comes 
part I. of the Professor’s return gift, occupy- 
ing one hundred and twenty-four octavo 
pages, not to mention twelye pages of pre- 
face ! 


But those twelve pages deserve a mention. 
For they contain, not explicitly indeed, but 
by implication, the solution to a problem 
propounded by Fr. Miiller in Bursian’s 
Jahresbericht for 1889. ‘ Why is it,’ asked 
Miiller, ‘that from Herbst we have no edi- 
tion of Thucydides?’ And here Herbst 
writes: ‘Die Herausgeber eines ganzen 
Werkes pflegen an tausend Stellen in der 
iibelsten Nothlage zu sein. Ueberall fiihlen 
sie den Beruf, sich auszusprechen, auch da 
schon ein fertiges Urtheil zu haben, wo es 
bei ihnen erst zum blossen Meinen gekom- 
men ist.’ Herbst’s method is not Classen’s. 
We should perhaps have preferred to find 
more of Cobet’s literary sense in Cobet’s 
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adversary, even at the risk of losing some 
of the rules and statistics to which he has 
helped us so liberally. But, after all, let 
the method be what it may, a critic who 
first wrote on Thucydides somewhere near 
the date of the completion of Poppo’s first 
edition, and who, more than half a century 
later, is still pursuing serenely the 
method on which he started, demands from 
us younger men profound respect and 
patient consideration. 

Some sixty passages are dealt with, and 
in all cases great weight is, of course, 
attached to manuscript authority. Acute 
remarks ‘by the way’ are to be found here 
on almost every page. In some few of his 
proposals Herbst has been anticipated. A 
very attractive emendation is vads éreray6y 
o roveia Oar for vais eretdxOnoav zoretcbar in 
ii. 7, but much the same idea occurred many 
years ago to Donaldson. And two or three 
of the difficulties solved have been already 
solved in the same manner by F. Miiller. 
But this is nothing. I note that Steup in his 
edition of Book iii. gives an opinion adverse 
to all Herbst’s new proposals in the inter- 
pretation of that book, but he gives no 
reasons for his sentence. 

It will perhaps be best to confine our 
attention here to one book—and I take the 
second. In ec. 15 Thucydides gives two 
proofs that the most ancient city was built 
on the Acropolis and south of it. (1) 7a 
yup tepa ev adty TH axpowoAa Kat addwv Gedy 
éori x.t.’. As the temples might have been 
modern, the text contains no proof whatever 
of the thesis. It has been usual to assume 
a lacuna after dxkporoAa with Classen: but 
Herbst reads ra yap <dpxaia> tepa. (2) kat 
TH KpnV] TH VoV fev TOV TUpdvVWY OTH oKEva- 
cavtov Evveaxpovvy .., To d€ radar davepav 
Tov myav obaGv KadAippoyn dvopacpery, exeivy 
(Bekker and subsequent edd. éxeivol) re eéyyts 
oton Ta TAelrtouv aka expOvto, Kal vdv ert 
dd Tod apxatov...vopilerar TH vOaT. xppobau. 
Herbst insists that the antithesis here lies be- 
tween éxeivy, the spring when it was close to 
the inhabitants and therefore convenient 
for use, and 7@ véart, which is inserted just 
because Thuc. is now contemplating the 
water as remote from the inhabitants and 
requiring to be brought. But where is the 
proof required? ‘ Formerly the spring was 
open, and men used that spring on import- 
ant occasions because it was near, and even 
now it is the custom to use it’ ete. The 
text cannot be sound. ‘The spring was 
once in general use because it was then near. 
Even now its water is used on special occa- 
sions (though it has to be brought from 
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some distance).’ That is what we require ; 
and Herbst’s remarks are to a great extent 
irrelevant. But anyhow there is a different 
nuance of meaning here in rH Kpyvn xpnobar 
and +r vtdatc ypyo8ar which explains the 
insertion of ré vdatt. 

Inc. 16 77) re oby ert roXd...adTovopw oikyoe 
[pereixov] of “APnvator, kat ered) Evvextabnoav 
k.7.A., he makes ve...«at correlative. This is 
against Kriiger, who reads 6’ oty for te ovv, 
and renders kai ‘even.’ Herbst may be 
right here ; but his view that 8 oty is im- 
possible because there is no antithesis with 
what precedes, is untenable. For there 
certainly is a sharp antithesis in the return 
from argument to the statement of facts 
which need no support. It is consoling to 
find two pages further on that one does not 
belong to ‘alle Welt.’ In ec. 65 sub fin. 
Forovtov To Ilepixhet erepiocevoe TOTE ad av 
avros [Classen ‘und alle Welt’ airods| zpo- 
eyvw kat Tavu av padtws wepryeveo Oar Tov MeXo- 
movvyciwv, the vulgate is clearly right as 
Herbst says ; and I have retained airés in 
my school edition, We have here the 
climax of Pericles’ peculiar and penetrating 
foresight. But Herbst goes on to say that 
aids is also subject to repryevéo Gat, as though 
Thue. considered Pericles as the one side 
and the Lacedaemonians as the other. Of 
course he supports this view by the passage 
about rod mpwrov avdpos apyyn. Butit is very 
improbable that Thuc. would have gone so 
far as this; and very strongly against it is 
c. 65, 4 6 pev yap yovxalovtas...epyn Tepieceo- 
Ga. In our passage no subject is expressed 
to the infin., but surely ‘the Athenians’ is 
meant, as in i. 144 woAAG Kal ddda exw és 
eArida Tod mepreoeo Gat. 

In the same chapter, for tpia pev ern 
avretyov Herbst reads <tpis> tpia pev €. a., 
which is attractive but not convincing ; for 
this is not a superstitious saying, as in the 
tpis evvea evn of v. 26. Still in the same 
chapter, airot év edict kata Tas idlas diadopas 
mepirecovtes, eoparnoav, ev before odior is 
bracketed, as Herwerden had done. This 
may be better perhaps than regarding zepi- 
mecovres as a gloss on Kara Tas idias diadopas, 
as I had done ; but there is not much force 
in Herbst’s contention that é€v odicr could 
not be used here for év odiow avrois (i.e. in 
the sense of év dAAyAots) ; for ev odicr is not 
emphatic. The emphasis lies much more on 
avrot and idias, which are surely sufficient to 
render the meaning of o¢icx clear. 

Herbst has some excellent and, at first 
sight, cogent arguments on the siege of 
Plataea. He defends pépos pev te xaradc- 
movTes TOU oTpaToredov in li. 78, which is 
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frequently bracketed, and says that orparé- 
medov Means ‘the army in camp,’ part of 
which was left behind when the main part 
started building the walls; and for the 
custom he compares among other passages 
il. 71 kat xaOicas tov otparov ewedNe dydoewv 
TV yiv. This explanation gives a better 
meaning than Classen can “suggest to 70 
atparorebov emt TO Télxos Gpyyce in iii. 22. 
But Herbst overlooks several difficulties. 
(1) Just below this passage come the words 
katadurovtes vAakas Tod Hloeos TeELxXous 

dvexuopyoav tO otpatd. If the pépos mu tod 
otpato7édov was left behind at Plataea as 
well as the garrison, as lil, 22 then requires 
us to assume, 6 ozpatos must here be used 
for only the main part of the army which 
had built the walls. But this is very ob- 
scure and unlikely. (2) Assuming that 
otpatoredov means here and in iii. 22 the 
army in camp (which Classen denies), do the 
words still yield the sense Herbst attaches 
to them? ‘I leave behind part of the 
encamped-army, and proceed to build’ is a 
very muddle-headed way of expressing ‘I 
leave part of my forces in a camp and with 
the rest of my forces proceed to build.’ In 
place of rod orparorédov we expect &v 70 
atpavorédw. Herbst says that Thue. might 
have written 76 6é arepueretxicov ; ; but this is 
no better, since tod otparorédov would still 
be ‘understood’ with zAeccovt, and oTparo- 
medov is to mean ‘ encamped- -army’ in oppo- 
sition to the army engaged in building and 
garrisoning the walls! (3) Thue. uses xcara- 
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Xetrw thirty-four times, and in no other 
instance is there any ambiguity. The near- 
est parallel is iv. 127 pepos d€ tT Katadurovres 
ot Aouroi xwpyoavtes Spopw. In our passage 
one expects xatraluzovres to mean ‘left behind 
when the rest departed for home,’ as the 
person saw who first imported the words 706 6 
aéov adertes. 

Perhaps, then, there is an error in tod 
otpatorédov. It may be that Thue. wrote 
pépos pev Te avrod Katadurovres, where 
avtod Was an adverb in the sense of xara 
xwpav. This would very naturally be ex- 
plained by tod otparorédov. But Herbst 
has certainly not cleared away the doubts 
surrounding this passage. 

In ¢. 87 oxi dixaray exer TéKpapow 70 exdo- 
Bijou, Herbst explains 76 ékdoBjoa as direct 
object of texpapow. If so, tékuapors 70 
éxdoByjoa must be equivalent to 7d dikatws 
Tekpaiperar TO exhoPyoar: but can any 
satisfactory sense be extracted from that ? 
IT note that Sitzler in his edition follows my 
suggestion Be ESOL for exdoSjoa, but 
reads tov for ro (p. 227 of my school ed.). 
In c. 89 Herbst defends e’taxtor apa rats re 
vavot jevovtes Of BAEEM, whereas CG 
omit te. Inc. 93 he proposes dx tod dzpo- 
gavovs in the terrible passage éret ovd amd 
Tov xpopavods ToApnoa. dv Kal’ yovxiav, ovd 
«i duevoovvTo, jy ovK av zpoacbécba. But, 
eyen so, great difficulties remain for the 
next critic who shall have the courage to 
comment on this passage. 


E. C. Marcuanr. 





APELT’S PSEUDO-ARISTOTELIAN TREATISES. 


(Continued from page 214.) 


DE GORGIA. 


187, 15. 979% 17. dvayxy yap, gyoiv, el Tt 
éort payre ev pate ToANa cia, pare dyevnra 
pajre yevopeva, ovder a ay etn. i yap «in TL, Tov- 
tov av Oarepa ein. Bonitz supposes that 
between et ze éote and pyre ev the words 
‘ nrot ev 7) TOAAG civar Kal HroL ayevyta 7) yevo- 
peva. ei 01 EvpBatver’ have fallen out, and 
Apelt inserts them in his text. The addition 
makes good sense, but there is no homoeo- 
teleuton to account for such a long omission 
which considerably exceeds the length of an 
average line ; and besides the sense of the 
clause supplied i is really g given by the next 
sentence—ei yap ein Tl, TOUTWV iv Oarepa. etn. 


lt seems more likely that an illative particle 
or phrase has fallen out before ovdev av ely : 
e.g. it would be enough to write ovdev 
<owv> dv ein. Mullach writes <rotro de> 
ovdey av etn, but ot <tw d€ ov> dev av ein 
seems better. 

188, 14. 979° 34. ovdapodev de cupBatver 
2¢ e ” NDS >. a ‘ W'S! 5 s 
€g wv ELp7)KEV pajoev €.val. a yap K@L G7TTOOELK- 

9 , > * ‘ x X» 
vuow, ovtws duadeyerat. ei (7) Lps.) 76 uy dv 
S ay a ga ‘ 
eat 7) €otw (om. Lps.) dwAGs cimely cin Kat 
Eat O-oLov ju OV. TovTO be ovTE daiverat 
9 ” > , 3 > c x > ~ ” 
ovTws ovTe avayKyn, GAN worepet dvoty ovToww 
TOU pev GvTOS TOD O OUK OVTOS TO per EaTL TO O’ 
a) MER RO iE; Rts ge 
otk adyfes, OTL EoTL TO prev py ov. Apelt 
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reads «i 70 py Ov €oTW, 7) EoTW dmAds ecizeiv, 
7) Kal €oTw 70 a) OV pa ov, and (Rhein- 
ische Museum 1888, 208—209) says of his 
emendation : ‘glaube ich einerseits dass der 
allein mégliche Sinn damit richtig getroffen, 
anderseits, dass sich kaum eine Aenderung 
finden lisst die sich enger den Ziigen der 
Ueberlieferung anschmiegte.’ 

It must be admitted that the change is 
slight but itis not so clear that it yields 
the right sense. 

(1) The text here should contain a state- 
ment of Gorgias’ own position ; cf. otrws dia- 
Neyerar: but the passage as emended must 
represent an opinion of the writer of the 
treatise and not an opinion of Gorgias. 
Gorgias did not put such alternatives as 76 
pay ov 7) €otw dads cizeiv 7) y eoTL TO pi) Ov 
py ov ; for the point of his argument lies in 
making 70 mi) ov ore pi) ov identical with 70 
pay dv €otw adds, and so not allowing the 
two statements to be alternatives. 

(2) The proposed reading does not agree 
with what immediately follows—rotro de 
otte qaiverar ovtws ovte avayxn. If rodro 
refers to the whole of the preceding 
sentence ovte datverar ovte avayKy is un- 
true, for the statement of alternatives 
seems obviously a true one. If rodro refers 
to one alternative alone it should refer to 
the last, but it seems hardly possible that 
the writer would deny this one (ei €ore TO pur) 
ov, €orw 7] TO pay ov eoTt pay, ov). 

As the writer is giving Gorgias’ own 
argument we should from the preceding 
context (979° 25 sqq.) expect here the infer- 
ence that since Not-being 7 is Not-being, oie 
being 7s as much (oidev troy, Spots) a 
Being is. Cf. 979° 25 et yep. TO Bi) civat eort 
py civat, ovdev av HTTOV TO py OV TOD OVTOS Etn; 
979" 3 ovdev yap <arrov> ein TO py civat TOd 
eivar K.T.A., 979” 5 ef O€ Kal €o7e TO py OV py 
OV, OLX OUTWS 6 LOLWwS Ely GY TO pH OV TO OVTL. 
If now this last passage be compared with 
the corrupt passage before us it seems most 
probable that ojovov, which Apelt alters to 
TO pi) ov, is right and belongs to the ori- 
ginal ; and also that this passage (ei ro py 
dv é€oTw 7) eotw ams eimeiv ein Kat eorw 
Gpovwv pa ov) should correspond to the 
general form ei €or 70 pu7) Ov p11) Ov, Gpotws Ely av 
TO py ov TO Further if we compare 
979" 7 <i b€ Kal dmAGs ecimeiv GAnOes (sc. oT 
€ort TO pn OV), OS On Oavpaorov y’ av ety <ei> 
70 pan dv €o7t, Some such emendation as 
the following may be proposed :—ei 70 ju7) ov 
<py ov> zorw, [7] eortw adds cizetv, Kat in 
<div> OVvT UL Gpotov py ov. 

For the proposed omission of 7 before 
eorw compare above 979" 25 where R* reads 


” 
OVTL. 
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TO py) ivar n eotL: 7 however may have been 
inserted through the influence of the mis- 
take 7 70 pa dv for ei 7 py ov, a mistake 
actually found in Lps. av might easily be 
lost before é6v7, and if év7e became éore then 
kal ely eote might become ety kat €or by an 
attempt at improvement. 

In the remainder of the passage there are 
one or two points to notice. 979° 38 for rod 
d ov« ovtos Apelt reads tod d€ Sdoxodvzos, 
which is found only in Lps., but the point 
of the passage seems clearly to require rod 
3 ov« ovros. In the last clause the comma 
after dAnOés should be removed and a 
comma might be put after €or thus—zvo 
0 ovk GAnGes Ort €ort, TO | pev| pi) dv. Apelt’s 
punctuation would put or eore 7o prev pay Ov 
in apposition to the neuter article in 70 0 
ovk aAnbes : but just as 7o wév Means 70 ov in 
the clause 76 pev €or, SO TO S€ Means 7d pay 
év in the contrasted clause 70 8’ ovK« aAnbes 
orieott. The sense is grammatically complete 
as €or, but ro py ov is added afterwards 
in apposition to 76 to make the meaning 
clear, The sense is ‘The one (ie. Being) 
really zs, but of the other—I mean Not- 
being—it is not true that it is.’ 

The particle gv is somewhat suspicious in 
To pev py ov. It is harsh after 7o pev €or 
refering to 70 ov, but perhaps it may come 
under such rules as a given in Kiihner Gr. 
Gr. § 331, 2 and § 5 

The next passage of the text is as follows 
(188. 24, 979 1)— 

61a TL odv OdK EaTLY OTE Eivat OUTE jy ELVaL; TO 
6 dpdw ov’ erepov ovK eoTw.  ovdev yap 
<ijtT0v>, pnow, «in ay TO py elvat Tov €ivat, 
elep <i] oe kal TO a) civat, 6 Ore ovdets pnow 
<ivau 70 He) eivat oidapios. €i Crs Kal €or 70 pe) 
ov pn) Ov; ovx OUTWS 6potws «in av 70 py ov TO 
OvTt. 

According to Apelt, Lps reads 70 6° app, 
the other MSs. read 7a apdw. Arrov is 
Foss’s conjecture: there is a corresponding 
lacuna in Lps. only. For ore ovdeds all MSS. 
except Lps. have ovdeis. 

Apelt (hein. Mus. 1888 p. 208 sqq.) trans- 
lates thus : ‘ Warum also sollte weder das Sein 
noch das Nicht-Sein méglich sein. Viel- 
mehr hat dies Weder-Noch keine Giiltigkeit, 
mag man nun beide Glieder zusammen neh- 
men oder eines von beiden fiir sich. Denn 
Gorgias sagt ja selbst, dass das Nicht-Sein 
um nichts weniger sei als das Sein, wenn 
anders auch dem Nicht-seienden irgend ein 
Sein zukiime ; und was das letztere anlangt, 
so behauptet ja doch Niemand, das Nicht- 
sein sel a gar keiner Beziehung.’ Of the 
wor ‘ds 700 Henge od erepov ovK éoTw he says: : 
‘Ich fasse sie als gegensiitzliche Antwort 
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auf die Frage dua te otk €orw xt... mit 
Berufung auf den bekannten Sprachgebrauch 
des Plato wonach 76 8¢=quin imo.’ 

He supposes the sentence should be con- 
strued as if ovre were found before dudw and 
remarks: ‘es scheint zumal wenn das Ver- 
bum seine Negation ohnedies hat, der Aus- 
fall des ersten ovre grammatisch miglich zu 
sein.’ 

The grammatical question is hardly clear. 
In the first place 76 d€ in the sense of quin 
imo introduces something opposed to what 
has just preceded, and therefore it may be 
doubted whether it could possibly follow an 
interrogative clause like dia t/ ody ovK eorte 
«7A. Which itself implies the opposition 
supposed to be conveyed in 70 8) dydw x.7.d. 
and is not therefore contrasted with it. 

Secondly in the idiom where ovre appears 
to be omitted before the first of two notions 
each of which would normally be preceded 
by oure, it seems natural that the first 
notion should be one which ean stand by 
itself and does not necessarily imply the 
presence of the other, which is merely added 
on to it: and this is confirmed by such ex- 
amples as are given in Kiihner Gr. Gr. 
$536 1. with ovre and ovd¢, e.g. Pind. Pyth. 
6. 48 ddicov ov6’ tmepotAov Rav dperuv : 
Hat. 1, 215 cidypw de otd’ dpytpw xpéwvrar 
ovder. 

But when the notions imply one another 
as alternatives which make up a whole, it 
seems hardly possible, in prose! at least, 
that either of the conjunctions should be 
absent: and according to the editor’s inter- 
pretation of the passage dydw (both to- 
gether) and érepov (each by itself) would be 
alternatives of this kind, so that ovr dudw 
ov6’ érepov would seem necessary. Apelt 
appeals to Heindorf’s note on Plat. Parmeni- 
des 152 KE; but he does not take into ac- 
count the difference recognised there be- 
tween ovre and ovde. In Parimenides 152 EK 
TO ev dpa Tov inov Xpovov avTo EavToO kal yyvo- 
HLEVOY Kal ov oure vewTepov ovTe peo Bvrepov 
éavTod eotw ovte ylyverat, it is true Heindorf 
thinks ovre need not be inserted before 
éotw, but then he wishes to read ovde yiyve 
rat instead of ote yiyvera, and this change 
is adopted both by Bekker and Stallbaum. 
As an instance of omission of the first 
negative Heindort quotes Parm. 155 B oute 
70 &v Tov GAAwv rperBitepov yiyvo.t’ av ovde 
vewrepov, ote TAAAG Tod Evos (‘ante spec Bv- 
Tepov negandi vocula deest’), but here again 
the negative is ovdé and not ovre. Heindorf 


1 From poetry might be quoted as a contrary in- 
stance vavol 8 obre meds dv Pind. Pyth. 10, 29 cit. 
Kiihner Z.c. 
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also quotes Parm. 166 B év dpa «i py éore, 
TaAXa ovre Eat ovte dokdlerat ev OTE TONGA, 
without comment. But on the one hand 
the last ovre ought on his own principle to 
be changed to ovd¢, and on the other hand 
Stallbaum does make the change in his text 
with the remark? ‘emendandum esse ovde 
mwo\Aa vel praecedentia evincunt ey dpa «i 
py, Eat ovde dokalerat 7 THv aAwY ey eivar 
ovde TOAAG. Ex codicibus emendata est quod 
154 C vulgo legebatur zpeoBitepov ote 
vewtepov :’ he reads ovde in this last passage. 

But the principal difficulty is in the sense 
which would result from the editor’s inter- 
pretation. In any case the writer of the 
treatise is attacking the thesis of Gorgias 
ovrTe €oTW ouTE etvar ovTe pry etvat. If he 
denied one of the two propositions con- 
tained in this we should certainly expect 
him to deny the first (ov« €o7w etvac=70 dv 
ovx éo7z), and to admit that in the proper 
sense of ‘ Being’ the second (70 py ov otk 
éo7t) was right enough, in accordance with 
what he himself has just argued against 
Gorgias—70 8 otk dAnbes Ort ott, TO eV 1H OV 
(979° 1). But, on the editor’s interpretation, 
in answer to the thesis he would not only 
point out that Gorgias himself had denied 
the second part of it, but would endorse this 
denial by the remark ‘no one would say 
that there is no sense in which Not-being 
is, meaning simply that Not-being 7s in 
the sense that ‘Not-being is not- being.’ 
And yet it is the object of the writer both 
in the preceding and following context to 
show that this latter identical proposition, 
which Gorgias maintains, is futile because 


nothing can be inferred from it about 
‘Being’ in the proper sense. It is not 


likely that he would himself take advan- 
tage of this ambiguity instead of relying 
for his answer on the clear and unambigu- 
ous proposition 70 dv éore and denying the 
first part of the thesis instead of the second. 

Tt may be added that otéapas would be 
more naturally construed with gyot than 
with the infinitive depending on it, and that, 
if tie editor were right, ovdels dv pycee 
would rather be expected than odes yor. 
His rendering of the force of dre (‘ und was 
das letztere anlangt’) is rather a serious 
difficulty. 

The text certainly seems very obscure. 
A suggestion may be made about its drift, 
though an accurate restoration of the ori- 
ginal is not attempted. The natural objec- 
tion to this particular paradox of Gorgias is 
that it obviously involves him in a contra- 
diction, for in the argument here attributed 


* See Stallbaum’s note on Parm. 152 E. 
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to him he begins by contending that 
Not-being is, and ends with the inference 
that neither Being nor Not-being is. It is 
not likely that the writer of this treatise 
would fail to see the objection and to urge it.t 

If we omit for the moment the sentence 
7 8 dudw «.7.. and read in 9794 dre 
ovd €v dyor for bre ovdets Pyor, the right kind 
of argument seems the result :—‘ Why then 
(according to Gorgias) are both Being and 
Not-being not existent? For he says that 
Not-being, if it is, as he thinks it is (etzep), 
something [viz. is Not-being], has as much 
existence as Being, and yet in the same 
breath (6re) denies that Not-being has any 
kind of Being.’ ére oddev dyow eivar 76 pi) eivar 
ovdaps would thus refer to the second half of 
the paradox ovd« éorw ove etvat ovTE pu2) Kiva. 
Perhaps then the sentence 7d 6’ dydw ov6 
érepov ovk eotw, Whatever may be its true 
form, is parenthetical, and meant to bring 
out the fact that Gorgias was committed to 
the two halves of the paradox separately as 
well as together, and therefore committed to 
the second though he had affirmed the con- 
trary of it: quasi «id audw ob erepoy ovK 
gort, or TO 6 Gpdw ovdK €aTw ovd ErEpov ovK 
éo7.=‘ both are not’ is the same as saying 
‘each of them is not.’ 

In this way ¢yow refers to Gorgias as it 
does in this context throughout, and the 
difficulty, already noticed, of the substitu- 
tion of gyoi for ¢dyceev av would be 
avoided. 

189, 2. 979° 5. ei 8& Kai €ore 70 pry OV py 
Ov, OdX OUTWS Gpolws Eln GV TO pa] OV TO OVTL TO 
pev ydp éote py ov, 70 be Kal €oTw ETL. Eide 
Kal drdOs eiret GAnbés, ds 67 Oavpaciy y av 
ely TO py ov eorw. 

7 6€ Kal éorw eri seems hardly adequate 
to express what is intended. One would 
expect 70 8¢ kal dw NGs Corw. ETLS ci Kal 


1 Apparently Apelt also supposes that it is 
intended in the text to convict Gorgias of a contva- 
diction (cp. ‘Gorgias sagt ja selbst’): but he does 
not make the clause éte «.7.A. serve to convey the 
contradiction, though the particle dre suggests that 
such is its function. But if we follow the MSS., as 
Apelt does, aud read ére ovdels, the proper inter- 
pretation of the clause is surely ‘though no one 
thinks that Not-Being has any kind of being.’ This 
would be a refutation of efrep etm tt kal 7d wi elvat, 
and thus the argument would not be that Gorgias 
contradicted himself, but that he contradicted an 
established truth. The objections to aequiescing in 
this last interpretation are: (1) while the self- 
contradiction in Gorgias would not be pointed out 
at all, (2) a redundant argument would be produced, 
since pretty much the same thing is said in the next 
sentence, 979> 8, and before in 9791; and (3) the 
writer would not be likely to say oddapas, for he 
would not disallow the proposition 7d wih bv core 
uh ov though he disputes the inference from it. 
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amas x.7.\. Perhaps éorw was lost before 
éz, and then the correction éo7. written 
above displaced dw\@s. Or possibly the ori- 
ginal was 76 8% kal dmh@s €or. ef 6 kai and 
éort being corrupted to er: had éore written 
over it, the superscript displacing az\d@s as 


before. For ei7 76 should perhaps be read 
ein €i TO. 
189, 6. 979° 8. ‘aorepov padAov EvpBatver 


dravta 7) civar py etvar Lps. ; €tvar 7) pun eivar 
ceteri. Quae Lps. habet, sententiae satis- 
faciunt, sed commodius verba sic collocan- 
tur: ju etvar 7) eivat et sic forte scribendum ’ 
(Apelt). But surely the order in Lps. is 
not possible, and pa etvar 7 eivar should be 
restored. 

190, 13. 979% 31. oddev dy ek pdevos av 
yevéoba. ‘alterum dy del. Mullach, sed forte 
seribendum obd€ 70 dv ék padevos av yeveoOan.’ 
The repetition should cause no difficulty. 
See above on 976* 3. Mullach also suppresses 
the second dy in 976" 30, 7@s Gy drepoy av 
ein, where it may be right. 

190, 17. 97935. er elep eort Tt, 7) ev 7) 
mrelw, pyoiv, ori: <i Oe pyre Ev pare OANA, 
ovdey dy ein. Kal &v pev....Kal OTL dowparov av 
€inro....ev k....erxov (vel € €xov) ev YE.-..TO TOU 
Znvovos \Moyw. évds d8 dvTos ov8 Gv....€ivau. ODE 
pn...payre wodKa....ci O€ pajre....pnte ToAAG 
éotw, ovdey éotw. Lps. Other MSS. have 
ein 7O & nN evoxovpey ye Without mark of 
lacuna here, and «i yap pyre ev pyre Toda 
éorw without lacuna, execpt R* which has a 
lacuna after ydp. 

Foss has proposed the following emenda- 
tion:— ~~ 

Kal ev pev <ovk dv dvvacGat ei>var OTe dow- 
parov av in TO &v <70 yap dodpatov p>n<ow 
ovd>e, exopev<os>ye T 0D TOD Znvovos hoy ov. 
évos B&<pujp>dvr0s 0td dv <mrodda>eivar, ovde 
py<v eb To> pare TOAAG <pyre &v ear, elvar 
av ovdapas, «i 6 otTws pyc, ovoey €oTW,> €i 
yap pare ev pyre TOMA Eat oddev Eat. 

Apelt reads: kai év tv <ovk dy ef>vat, ore 
dodparov dy en 10 <ds anfas> ev, K<abo 
ovd>ev exov Ey <<Oos: 0 dvaipeiobar> TH Tod 
Znvovos oyu. évos 0& <j)> ovTos, ove’ av 
<OAws> evar oddé. po) <yap ovTos Evos> 
pdt oda <elvar deiv>. i d& pate <ev, 
pyow>, pajre TOAAG Eorw, ovdev EoTLV. 

Both give what seems likely to be the 
general sense of the original. Apelt’s 
emendations are nearer the Greek, and agree 
better with the lengths of the lacunae as 
indicated in Lps.: péyefos is a clever con- 
jecture. The argument however seems to 
require for its completion a clause like 70 3’ 
dodparov oddév, thus :—‘ Being cannot be one, 
because the true One is incorporeal (which 
he proves like Zeno), and that which is 
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incorporeal is nothing.’ This clause appears 
in Foss’s emendation, but is wanting in 
Apelt’s. On the other hand the words 
eyopevos ye TOD ToD Zyvwvos Noyou are awk- 
wardly placed in Foss’s version, for they do 
not refer to what immediately precedes them 
but to the clause 67. dowpatov ay ely 70 ov: 
dvaipeicbar, conjectured by Apelt, seems 
hardly the right word. 

Partly following Foss and Apelt one 
might suggest something like this—xai & 
pev <ovk dy et >var OTe dowparov av etn TO<eV, 
70 0 dodpatov ovd>ev. K<al TO> Ev odK OV 
peye<Oos AapBdver> TO Tod Zryvwvos Noyw. 

This would avoid the objections named, 
but is not quite satisfactory. If the gene- 
ral form of Apelt’s emendation is preferred 
it would surely be better to write xa60d ovK 
€xov pe €p 7, for k<aGd ovd>¢ev Eexov pw €y e<Oos> 
is rather tautologous when offered as a 
reason for dowpatov av ein, whereas pépy 
exactly suits Zeno’s reasoning,' here re- 
ferred to, and seems a possible corruption of 

ev YE. 

But the argument which seems clearly 
enough implied in the fragments of the text re- 
quires for its adequate expression hardly less 
than the following :—xat év pev<ovk ay et>vat 
rt dowpatov av ely TO<KEV,T00 Gowpatov Ovd>€V, 
K<al do Wparov pev TO> ev Os OUK CXov MEP YH 
<AapBaver> 7G Tod Zjvwvos Aoyw. The text 
is probably too mutilated to give material 
for an exact restoration. ; 

190, 8. 979» 27. yevéobat yotv oddev ay ovr’ 
e€ OvTos OUT EK py OVTOS. «i yap TO ov peTa- 
Térol, OvK UV ET ElVaL AUTO OV, aTTEp y’ EL Kal 
TO pay ov YevolTO OUK GV ETL Ein jy OV. OVE pnv 
ovk é€& 6vTos av yever Oar x... 

Bonitz, following Foss, found a difficulty 
in the substitution of perarecety for yevéo- 
éac without explanation, and suggested 
ei yep 70 ov<yevowro petaméceey av: et Oe 
TO ov>petamécot. Apelt reads «i yap<eé 
OVTOS yévorro petamec ev av, 0 advvatov: «i 
yap> 70 Ov peTaTrerou. 

There is something corresponding to this 
passage In one of the fragments of Melissus 
(17 Mullach) 7 iv be peramery TO pev ov arre- 
Aero, 70 6) ovk dv yeyove, and in the fragment 
perarecetv either is equivalent to yevéeoba, or 
else petamreceiv means change in some- 
thing previously existent and yeveo6a: rather 
the coming into being of that which did not 
exist at all, a distinction which exactly suits 
the passage before us as it stands in the 
MSS. Bonitz’ emendation therefore seems 
faulty because it makes peramrecciv a 
consequence of yevécOa. 

Apelt’s emendation is much better, but as 

1 Cf. 976» 5, 

NO. LVI. VOL. VI, 
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the sense of the passage must be that if some- 
thing came out of 7d ov a change would 
thereby take place in 76 dv, we should rather 
read «i yap e& ovtos yevoito petaTeceiv av TO 
ov, for the subject of perarecety is not the 
same us that of yevorro. 

But is it really likely that anything has 
been lost? The text as it stands would 
imply what Apelt proposes to add, though it 
is true the addition makes it clearer. In- 
deed the next clause, which relates to 7d py 
ov, is of exactly the same form as the clause 
about 70 ov which it is proposed to emend, 
and implies the same argument also. No 
one has suspected that anything is lost in it, 
yet if the first clause is emended, this also 
might be emended on the same principle, 
thus :—édo7ep y’ ei kal <é€k pn ovTos yevotTo, 
yevoit’ av 70 py ov, 0 advvaTor, ei yap> TO pH 
ov yevoito ovK ay ére ein py) ov. It may of 
course be contended that the second clause 
does not necessarily imply the same argu- 
ment as the first and that the comparison is 
merely between «i 70 ov petaméoot ovK ay €7’ 
elvar adTo ov and «i 7d pn dv yévouTo OvK ay ETL 
en pn ov— if Being were to change it would 
not be Being, just as if Not-being were to 
change it would not be Not-being. But the 
comparison would be weak and without 
point. The idea of the change of Not-being 
is artificial and certainly at least not one by 
acomparison with which (éc7ep) the change 
of Being could be elucidated. The idea only 
arises as a consequence of the hypothesis 
that something comes out of Nothing or 
Not-being, and it is here alone that the 
comparison has any meaning. ‘ Generation 
out of Being involves change of Being which 
is impossible, because if Being changed it 
would cease to be Being ; just as also genera- 
tion out of Not-being involves change in 
Not-being, which is impossible, for then Not- 
being would cease to be Not-being. 

The fact also that the two clauses have 
the same form in the original is of course 
much in favour of interpreting them in the 
same way. If then the text be left as it is, 
in the MSS. the interpretation would be as 
follows :—‘ Nothing could be generated out 
of Being or out of Not-Being. (For this 
would involve a change either in Being or 
Not-being.) But if Being changed it would 
cease to be Being, just as if Not-being 
changed it would no longer be Not-being.’ 

Tt is certainly an objection to this defence 
of the text that the next sentence again 
treats of the case of generation from Not- 
being and in its last clause implies, though 
it does not express, the argument above 
given—6v dzrep ovd ék Tov ovTos C1 TadTA ovd 
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€k TOU py OvTos yeveoOar. But here the redund- 
ance is not greater than the style of the 
treatise seems to allow, whether it be the 
fault of the original writer or has come 
through addition to his work. Cf. 979* jin. 
with 979° 5—7, the argument in 977* 23 
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sqq., already discussed, and other places. 
There is therefore perhaps not sufficient 
reason for altering a text which does not 
show any obvious trace of corruption such 
as e.g. unsound grammatical structure. 

J. Cook Witson. 


(To be continued.) 





MENAECHMI OF PLAUTUS, 


The Menaechmi of Plautus, edited for school 
use by Jutius Brix; 4th edition revised 
by Max Niemeyer (Teubner, Leipzig, 
1891). 1 Mk. 


THE merits of Brix’s editions of several 
plays of Plautus are well known; few men 
have done more than he to advance the study 
of Plautus, both by his own accurate re- 
searches into problems of language and 
metre, and by making generally known the 
results of others’ work. On the Jamented 
death of Brix in 1887 at the age of seventy- 
two years the further editing of his plays 
was entrusted to Dr. Max Niemeyer of 
Potsdam, the author of several short 
treatises on Plantine questions. In this 
volume of the Menaechmi Dr. Niemeyer 
speaks very modestly of his own work on 
the text: it was his object to produce a 
readable (i.e. construable) rather than a 
scientifically sound text, and he has there- 
fore admitted ‘conjectures which he would 
not have considered worth even a mention 
in a critical edition.” But it would be a 
mistake to infer that the text is a purely 
fanciful one; on the contrary it is evident 
throughout that Dr. Niemeyer is not indif- 
ferent to critical questions and that he has 
had an eye to the results of recent work 
on the Menaechmi. In many passages one 
finds improvements on the text and notes of 
Brix’s third edition: e.g. 75 Schoell’s habitat 
is rightly introduced: so too Wagner’s 
dactyls in 114.—141 facinus luculentum is 
better explained than by Brix.—156 the 
explanation which occurred independently to 
Schoell and to F. D, Allen (solwm=eye- 
socket) is rightly adopted.—166 Ussing’s 
punctuation pallam, quid olet is good.—168 
inlutibili of Nonius has much to commend 
it.—200 Schoell’s PE. is rightly intro- 
duced.—238 I am glad to see that Niemeyer 
has here and throughout the play abolished 
the spellings sez for si, etc. ; they happen to 
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be very numerous in the MSS. of the 
Menaechmi and if admitted would disfigure 
many passages.—28] the quantity wht is 
rightly admitted ; the note however should 
have quoted instances like Cure. 340 (MSS.), 
Aul. 700(MSS.), Truc. 506 (MSS.), cf. 262 Men. 
187, ibidem Rud. 1236, mihi, tibt, ete.— 
361 Iam glad to see the last of homonem ; 
but I still believe the true reading is Hew 
hercle hominem (with hiatus), as I said in my 
review of Schioell’s edition (Class. Rev. IV. 
p- 213): ef. flagitium hominis 709, 489 and 
407 (where Niemeyer recognizes hiatus 
before hom.) : see below on 713.— 387 tam 
gratiast is better explained than by Brix.— 
480 atque eam meae (MSS.) is probably all 
right in view of the facts quoted by Klotz, 
‘Grundziige der altrémischen Metrik,’ p. 244 
ff.—495 homini hic ignoto insciens is rightly 
adopted (with Schoell) from Camerarius and 
B*.—541 f. da mihi faciundas (MSS.) is 
rightly restored (with Ussing); but there 
might be a note that it means ‘get made 
for me’: cf. 733.—561 ea (for hine) is well 
restored from A, according to the reading of 
Studemund.—569 the omission of the name 
MA. is rightly adopted from Seyffert.—571 
ff. the adoption of Schoell’s way of printing 
the series of bacchiacs is an improvement.— 
613 comesses is better than comessis.—681 
Tibi equidem dedi is better than Tibi dedi 
equidem ; but reading so Niemeyer ought to 
have abolished the note on hiatus in the 
diaeresis.—849 Vahlen’s excellent reading 
Ni G1 mets oculis abscedat is rightly adopted 
(Schoell’s objections were shown by Seyttert 
to be unfounded); but I cannot believe in 
the order of words at the end of the Jine in 
malam magndm crucem (MSS.). Klotz, who 
does not seem to be aware of Vahlen’s 
reading, defends the MS. order (p. 234) ; 
but he does not quote any other instance to 
justify the separation of ma/am from crucem : 
the group mala crux expresses a single idea, 
1 Better Ni a. 
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and if it is to be qualified the qualifying 
adjective cannot come in the middle. Read 
in magnam malém erucem: the two iambic 
words at the end of the line are legitimate 
in this phrase, and the spondaie word 
magnam in this place can be easily justified. 

On the other hand I regret to see some 
changes which I consider to be for the worse. 
One cannot but wish that Niemeyer had 
confined himself to the minimum of necessary 
change, and so left to the edition of Brix as 
far as possible its characteristic features. 
For example I doubt whether it improves 
the sense to attribute line 185 to Peniculus. 
—188 Niemeyer’s conjecture cum wiro will 
hardly be accepted ; Schoell’s cwm eo ut would 
be more ‘ readable.’—249 Dictum jfacessas ‘a 
truce to your wif’ is not supported by the 
other passages in which /acessere occurs in 
Plaut.; Aine is absolutely required before 
facessas in the sense ‘away with’ asin Rud. 
1062 ; without dine it would have the sense 
which it has in Rud. 1061.—277 I doubt the 
possibility of the accentuation privis at the 
beginning of the line.—312 sanw’s is better 
than sanus.—407 Néscio quem is surely 
doubtful in view of the fact that the Plau- 
tine -accentuation is either nésciéquis or 
nescioquis : Brix inserted tw. Klotz in his 
‘Grundziige’ p. 51 does not bring evidence 
sufficient to establish nescid quis, though 
nescio in other connexions is quite admissible, 
e.g. Men. 530).—432 Vahlen’s sussuli is not 
suitable to the context ; the whole passage 
has yet to be cleared up.—460 datwm voluisse 
is not really suitable to the context ; why 
not data verba esse if we are to be read- 
able ?—487 the note on ais requires correc- 
tion ; it is sometimes two syllables, but far 
more often three, as in the common formula 
sed quid ais ?—536 istuc in the sense in which 
Vahien understands it requires illustration 
and proof from Plautus.—556 I do not 
believe that wt si quis sequatur can be scanned 
as ___JJ_J; but I am by no means sure 
that Brix’s reading based on Nonius is 
right.—602 is not a correct senarius.—626 f. 
the introduction of PE. and MA. speaking 
in chorus is doubtful.—680 the emendation 
of Brix (quom for quam) ought not to have 
been rejected: Pers. 153 is not to the point in 
regard to the last part of the line.—740 
Has Vahlen’s aufers really any probability ? 
The line should at any rate be better punc- 
tuated.—809 discertatis (Brix, supported by 
D) is more vigorous than dissertatis. —846 
censeo 1s questionable. 

I append a few miscellaneous remarks as 
contributions towards a future edition. Line 
23 should have a colon after uidi.—65 a 
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note is wanted on the omission of the sub- 
ject.—89 deliges is jussive, not potential.— 
98 ide must be scanned with the first sylla- 
ble long (reading hercle).—-103 the subjunc- 
tive petas might be discussed ; cf. my note 
on Rud. 1021 or that on 1329 (quo addas) : 
on the latter method of explaining petas 
would be like Men. 502 facias (si facias ‘if 
you are to do’; I doubt Niemeyer’s treat- 
ment here).—144 a note is wanted on the 
subjunctive raperet, cf. Rud. 129, 315, 320.— 
146 the note on istic is not quite clear, and 
hardly consistent, as it stands, with that on 
98.—160 esses agitator probus: not, as N. 
says, ‘du wiirdest sein (wenn du in den Fall 
kiimest) ’ with reference to future time, but 
either with reference to present time ‘you 
would be excellent as a circus driver’ (=s7 
agitator esses, cf. Cas. 811), or with reference 
to past time ‘you would have been’ etc. 
(=/uisses, Mil. 112).—178 a note is wanted 
on mille passum commoratus cantharwm.— 195 
si wmabas reyuires explanation ; and Brix 
and Niemeyer’s translation ‘wenn du ibn 
wirklich liebtest’ is ambiguous or mis- 
leading (‘ wirklich’). If si amabas ‘if you 
loved him,’ refers to present time, we 
have a strange use of the imperf. indie. 
(=amares) ; if it refers to past time, as in 
Pseud. 286, Rud. 379 f., ete., the fact ought 
to bestated ; and oportebat then also requires 
a note.—205 anno should stand after en, as 
in the MSS., including A.—258 a note might 
be added on the two forms Lpidamnius, 
Epidamniensis (32,57, 1000).—362 a comma 
at pateant would be an improvement. —416 
note wanted on guin with imperative.—428 
eadem opera ignorabitur (Weise, Fleckeisen) 
I consider far better than either Brix’s et 
eadem ign. or Niemeyer’s eadem enim ign. ; 
the subject of gn. is palla (understood), ef. 
468 ; and the ne-clause is final, Schoell’s ob- 
jection to ignorabitur ne thus falling to the 
ground : the fact that opera stands in the 
previous line (in a different sense) is no 
argument against the emendation, but rather 
may be used to support it.—433 the note 
would be clearer if it ran: wt ‘how’ = ‘what.’ 

—495 I would ask Niemeyer to suppress the 
note in the critical appendix ; let us leave 
personalities to the politicians.—In the note 
on 589 neque haud should be mentioned, with 
a reference to 371.—592 f. is certainly not 
in order as printed by Niemeyer.—605 the 
note that potis stands ‘as infinitive’ is mis- 
leading ; potis is an indeclinable adjective.— 
704 Niemeyer might borrow a remark on the 
present with guam mox from my note on 
Rud. 342.—713 I believe that it is unneces- 
sary to insert 0; Seyffert has called atten- 
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tion to the fact that we need not be afraid 
of apparent hiatus before the word homo: 
ef. above on 316.—717 Brix’s note on quem- 
quem, quemque requires to be entirely recast ; 
it is based on a confusion of relative with 
indefinite meaning ; in passages like Men. 
522 ut quemgie conspicor, Capt. 501 wbi 
quisque wident, Mil. 1264, Pseud. 1312, Rud. 
1359 ete. quisque has its ordinary meaning 
‘each’; but in passages like Mil. 156, 160 
quemque uideritis, 460 quemque uidero (add 
1391 quaeque aspexerit), Capt. T97 f. ad 
quemque icero the word is relative (=quis- 
quis). It is very strange that the attention 
of Brix himself was never directed to this 
note which he allowed to stand in three edi- 
tions.1—736 I cannot agree with Brix that 
quaero=quaeso in quaere meum patrem, 
tecum simul ut ueniat ad me; the meaning is 
simply ‘seek (try to find) my father, in order 
that he may come with you’; whether 

1 Ts it evidence that even eminent scholars are not 
always thoroughly alive to the essential point of dif- 
ference in meaning between quisquis, quicumque on 
the one hand and quisque, quiwis, quisgwam ou the 
other? That the latter in their ordinary use stand 


in sharp contrast to the former as non-relatives is a 
point generally obscured by grammars. 
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Langen so understands it (‘ Beitriige’ p. 291, 
not 736) is perhaps not quite clear.—744 
The passage quoted in the critical appendix 
to justify the indice. arbitrare is not to the 
point ; the question is whether the indic. can 
stand in dependence on a verbum nesciendt ; 
ef. my note on Rud. 385.—763 should have 
no comma at mihi.—764 there seems to be 
noreason to prefer arcessat to accersit 
(MSS.) ; see my notes on Rud. 1056 and 
356.—896 the reading quin suspirabo plus 
sescentos in dies is almost certainly wrong.— 
913 ellebori unguine is quite unsuitable, as 
Schoell says ; hellebore was drunk, not made 
into ointments. The MSS. have iungere: I 
propose to read iugero ‘an acre of hellebore.’ 

Some misprints will have to be corrected : 
172 Elocutié’s (with ictus); 185 Vter (with- 
out ictus); 224 ewra (ditto); 255 hercle 
(ditto) ; p. 37 the note on 323 refers to 303, 
instead of 302; 396 lubidrio; p. 53 the 
numeration of four notes is wrong ; p. 54in 
note on 571 ‘bis 557’ for ‘bis 577’; 576 
siést for si ést or sist; 584 periuiriis; 621 
Quid (without ictus); p. 107 in margin 624 
(for 625), 734 (for 739), 735 (for 740). 


E. A. SonNENSCHEIN. 


PLASBERG ON THE HORTENSIUS OF CICERO. 


De M. Tullii Ciceronis Hortensio dialogo 
seripsit Orro PrasBerG. Lipsiae : Gustavus 
Fock. 1892. 


Ir is a frequent source of jokes against 
anatomists that they are credited with an 
ability to construct an organism, given a 
tooth or some equally minute portion. 
The re-construction of lost works of 
literature from a few fragments, which are 
preserved in dictionaries or grammars, may 
lend itself to similar merriment : but happily 
not so in the present case, as the fragments 
of the Hortensius are fairly numerous and 
direct evidence is forthcoming on some 
points relating to the main features of the 
dialogue. The great literary and moral 
merits of the essay, which effected 
the conversion of a St. Augustine, justify 
every attempt to discover all that can be 
known about it. There is indeed no reason 
to be altogether without hope that it may 
be still discovered in some library: but 
meanwhile we must thank Herr Plasberg 
for the careful thought he has bestowed on 
the extant fragments, the learned and on 


the whole satisfactory sketch he has made of 
what was probably the course of the dialogue, 
and the admirable manner in which he 
has fitted the fragments into the framework 
which he has constructed. 

Perhaps the most important point in the 
pamphlet is the confutation of Schenkel’s 
view that the Hortensius was unknown in 
the Middle Ages. There is no doubt that 
many allusions to a dialogue Hortensius 
really refer to the ZLucullus: but in two 
instances at least Herr Plasberg shows that 
this is not the case. Bertholdus in his 
« Annals under the year 1054 (Pertz V. 268) 
relates a vision of Herimann, Abbot of 
Mehrerau, which proves that the latter must 
have read and re-read a Hortensius, and 
from what is stated of the contents of the 
book it is certain that it was not the 
Lucullus and was the Hortensius. Again, 
from some scholia on a Cambridge MS. of 
the Academica noticed by Dr. Reid (Acad. 
ed. 2, pp. 67—8), William of Malmesbury 
(cire. 1140) did not confound the Hortensius 
and the Zucullus. Hence too the practical 
result that when we find a Hortensius of 
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Cicero in any catalogue of MSS. we should 
not hastily say that it must be the Zucudlus. 

The dialogue was composed in April 709 
during Cicero’s stay with Atticus in the 
country seat at Nomentum ; hence there is 
little or no reference to the Hortensius in 
the Letters to Atticus. It is supposed to 
have taken place in the house of Lucullus at 
some time between 689 (the date of Cicero’s 
speech for Cornelius) and 694 (the date of 
the death of Catulus). The interlocutors 
were Catulus, Lucullus, Hortensius and 
Cicero. Passing from admiration of the 
villa of Lucullus and its works of art to the 
consideration of books as more conducive to 
real education and culture, Catulus treats 
of the poets and Lucullus of historians. 
Hortensius then delivers a panegyric on the 
one study that is really valuable—eloquence, 
with allusion to many of the chief orators. 
This is followed by a discussion between 
Catulus and him, the former defending 
philosophy, the latter attacking it on the 
ground of its abstruseness and difficulty 
(formal logic he especially despises), the 
ambiguity that hangs round all its tenets, 
the diversity of views held by the most 
eminent thinkers, and the little practical 
effect it has had on the moral lives of the 
philosophers. Hortensius appears to think 
that philosophy, or the love of wisdom, 
should be directed to procuring elegance 
and refinement in all the material adjuncts 
of life ; and he maintains these views with 
an acrimonious energy similar to that with 
which Callicles in the Gorgias maintains 
somewhat similar ‘common-sense’ opinions. 
Indeed it is not altogether impossible that 
Cicero may have had that declamation of 
Callicles before his mind (ep. Frag. 33 Btr. 
Quaeest igitur philosophia, Socrate ?), as the 
fragments show (e.g. 9, 74, 90) reminiscences 
of Plato. Cicero replies that much of the 
hostility to philosophy is due to insuffi- 
cient preparatory training, both moral and 
intellectual, on the part of those who 
attempt to study it: and then proceeds in 
a long oration to prove the necessity of the 
study of philosophy. We all desire to be 
happy, but are led astray by false notions 
that happiness lies in glory and riches, by 
the allurements of pleasure and by the fear 
of death. Philosophy clears away these 
erroneous ideas, frees us from the tyranny 
of passion, proves to us the worthlessness of 
the body, and gives us good hopes that after 
death we shall enjoy either the sleep of 
extinction or the bliss of immortality. 

In the details Herr Plasberg is often 
instructive. His reference of Frag. 37 
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bellum cum mortuo gerunt to the literary 
war which was raging round the memory of 
Cato is highly probable. We think he 
labours in vain (p. 25) to lay down rules for 
the (sporadic) use of the plural with wter- 
qguein Cicero. He argues with considerable 
probability that in the Lucullus §$ 13, 144 
(seditiost cives, tribuni) the reference is to 
Cornelius the tribune whom Cicero defended | 
in 689 ; and with great learning he explains 
Frag. 17 se ad extremum pollicetur prolaturum 
quae se ipsa comest quod efjicit dialecticorum 
ratio by a quotation from Julianus Pelagia- 
nus (ap. St. August. x. 726 ed. Migne) non 
igitur sum pharmacopolae similis, ut dicis, qui 
promittebat bestiam quae se ipsam comesset 
fe. the polypus, ep. Hesiod Op. 522 and 
Lucilius 1042 ed. Lachm. He very fairly 
transfers Frag. 32, which is usually assigned 
to the Hortensius, to the beginning of the 
3rd book De Republica. In criticism his 
conservativism is most laudable. Thus in 
Frag. 82 quod alterius (probably a comic 
poet) ingenium sic ut acetwm Aegyptium, 
alterius sic acre ut mel Hymettium dicimus 
he justly refuses to transpose acre to the 
previous clause and substitute dulce or mite, 
cp., with Baiter, St. Augustine De Vita Beata 
ii. 14 (=i. 966 ed. Migne), ut ait ille de 
melle Hymettio ; acriter dulce est nihilque inflat 
viscera. Herefuses to alter ut Cicero in St. 
Augustine Principia dialecticaec. 6 (=i. 1412 
ed. Migne) Stotict autwmant, quos Cicero in 
hac re ut Cicero inridet nullum esse verbum 
cuius non certa explicari origo possit, though 
Haupt’s cerritos is most attractive. He 
justly defends talibus in litteris talibusque 
doctrinis (Frag. 9) by reference to Zusc. i. 71, 
De Orat. ii. 185; factus without any 
addition such as sublimis in Frag. 44, in 
interitu Romuli qui obscwratione solis est fac- 
tus: in Frag. 88 aptissime (wrongly altered 
to artissime) by the apt quotation from Val. 
Max. ix. 2 extr. 10. However he need not 
have added ‘sta in Frag. 33 Quae est igitur 
philosophia, Socrate? We should suggest to 
read horwm for eorum in Frag. 32 to mark 
the antithesis to istorwm ; and perhaps Frag. 
27 might be altered to quantum inter se 
homines stud <iis dissid> entes moribus omnis 
vitae ratione differant. 

He breaks a lance with Dr. Reid over 
Acad. ii. 61 Tume, cum tantis laudibus philo- 
sophiam extuleris Hortensiwmque nostrum 
dissentientem commoveris, eam philosophiam 
sequere &ec., where he expresses agreement 
with the view held by Krische that the 
reference is to the conversion of Hortensius 
at the close of our dialogue. This may be 
true: but he is not quite fair to Dr. Reid, 
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who considers (p. 44) that Hortensius in the 
Catulus gave a résumé of the history of 
philosophy in order ‘ to show that the New 
Academic revolt against the old Academico- 
Peripatetic school, as viewed by Antiochus, 
was unjustifiable.’ Herr Plasberg does not 
consider the point of view from which the 
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résumé was made (si Hortensius in Catulo 
nihil protulit nisi quaedam de memoria 
philosophorum decerpta—id quod statuit 
Reidius), and then asks, How can Hortensius 
be said to have been moved from his position 
of dissent 4 

L. C. Purser. 





SONNTAG’S VIRGIL 


Vergil als bukolischer Dichter, von M. SonnvAG, 
Oberlehrer am konigl. Friedrichs-Gym- 
nasium zu Frankfurt a/Oder. Leipzig. 
B. G. Teubner. 1891. Pp. 249. 5 Mk. 


Tue writer combats with great ability the 
commonly accepted view of the date and 
order of the Eclogues. ‘The placing of the 
first Eclogue in the year B.c. 41 is the orig- 
inal mistake of all attempts at arrangement 
hitherto made.’ The process of settling 
troops as colonists and the surveying and 
division of the territory assigned them, 
involving as it did the setting apart of loca 
publica, pascua, silvae, loca sacra and such 
properties as for some special reason were 
left in the possession of their original owners 
(fundi concessi), is shown by careful con- 
sideration of authorities to have beena long 
and tedious one. .Even in the republican 
period, when the numbers to be settled were 
comparatively small, ¢riwmviri coloniae dedu- 
cendae were appointed with authority for 
three years (p. 35), which may therefore be 
considered the average time necessary for 
the completion of their task. Now Mantua 
was not included in the territory originally 
granted to the veterans, and it was only after 
the territory of Cremona had proved insuti- 
cient (i.e. after it had been carefully surveyed 
and the various exempta and concessa deter- 
mined), and consequently at a comparatively 
late period, that the trouble about Virgil’s 
farm could have arisen. The visit to Rome 
which he took in consequence was made in 
the autumn (cf. Hcl. 1, 37, where Amaryllis 
leaves the ripe apples hanging in his absence), 
and the Eclogue represents a spring scene (cf. 
1, 14), so that its earliest possible date is B.C. 
40, But it is impossible, for the reasons 
given above, that by the autumn of b.c. 41 
the settlement of the veterans could have 
advanced so far that the occupation of 
Mantuan territory had by then commenced. 
More probably during the troubles of B.c. 
4] and the early part of 40 things went on 
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very slowly and no real progress was made 
until after the peace of Brundisium, so that 
the appearance of the agrimessores at Mantua 
may be placed in the spring of B.c. 39, and 
Virgil’s visit to Rome in the autumn of that 
year. At that time botb Octavian and 
Pollio were in Rome, and we know on the 
authority of Servius, the Scholia Bernensia 
and the Scholia Danielina, that it was Pollio 
who introduced the poet to Octavian, an 
introduction which could not have taken 
place in B.c. 41 when he was distinctly 
opposed to Octavian, but which was perfectly 
easy in B.c. 39 when he was in high favour 
and had just returned from his victory over 
the Parthini. The date of the first Eclogue 
is thus brought down to the spring of B.c. 
38. 

Further, accepting a note of the Scholia 
Danielina, which on Hcl. 9, 10 explains 
carminibus by a reference to the carmina 
quibus sibi Pollionem intercessorem apud 
Augustum conciliaverat, and Hel. 8, 11, accipe 
iussis carmina coepta tuis, taking the plural 
carmina strictly and not merely as referring 
to the single Eclogue, the writer asks what 
were the ‘ poems’ of which Virgil thus asks 
Pollio’s acceptance, which Pollio had urged 
him to write and of which the eighth Eclogue 
is the last (cf. a te principium tibi desinam). 
First come the second and third Eclogues, 
which are purely experimental imitations of 
Theocritus ; with these goes the fifth Eclogue 
which refers to them and is also purely 
Theocritean, the view of Nettleship that 
Daphnis represents Caesar being strongly 
opposed (p. 122); the fourth is necessarily 
included and is an attempt to raise bucolic 
poetry toa higher level (1. 1 matora canamus) 
in accordance with a suggestion of Pollio’s, 
who found the second and third somewhat 
lacking in elevation (cf. non omnes arbusta 
iuvant humilesque myricae) ; the seventh com- 
pletes the collection, and the eighth though 
written last was placed at its head. It was 
this collection which Virgil presented for 
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Pollio’s acceptance when he came to Rome 
in the autumn of B.c. 359 to appeal for his 
assistance. The words tu mihi (Hel. 8, 5) 
introduce that appeal, which is perfectly 
clear though made indirectly ; when Virgil 
begins ‘do thou, I pray’ and then goes on 
©O shall Lever be allowed to sing thy fame ?’ 
he means ‘do thou, I pray, make it possible 
for me to pursue my poetic task,’ or in plain 
words ‘get me back my farm.’ 

To this original collection were subse- 
quently added Eclogues 1, 6, and 9, all of 
which are directly connected with Virgil’s 
trouble about his farm, and the tenth which 
is expressly stated to be written last; the 
present first Eclogue was then placed in its 
present position, thus dedicating the complete 
collection to Octavian, and in this form the 
Eclogues were perhaps published while 
Virgil was in Southern Italy, the error of 
Propertius, who describes them as written 
subter pineta Galaesi, being thus accounted 
for. Finally when Virgil writes, Georg. 4, 
565, 


carmina qui lusi pastorum audaxque iuventa, 
Tityre, te patulae cecini sub tegmine fagt, 


the reference in the first line is to the orig- 
inal collection of purely pastoral poems 
which began with the words pastorum 
Musam (Eci. 8, 1), and in the second line to 
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the present collection which began with 
Tityre... (Hcl. 1, 1). 

The views thus summarized are set forth 
with great vigour, considerable lucidity and 
some acute criticism of particular passages. 
The demolition of the theory that B.c. 41 
must be the date of the first Eclogue may be 
considered as complete. The attempt to 
show that the Eclogues consist of two col- 
lections is ingenious, but it is obvious that 
the data are insufficient for anything like 
proof. For instance, though it is easy to 
see in carmina, cl. 8, 12, ‘a collection of 
poems,’ and in Georg. 4,565 an allusion toa 
double collection of Eclogues, yet it is equally 
easy to fail to see anything of the kind. 
The book is however one which is essential 
to all who are specially interested in the 
problem with which it deals, and ordinary 
students will find in it much which will help 
them to more fully understand and appre- 
ciate the Eclogues. Scholars, however, of 
the old verse-making pre-German era will 
read one passage with grim satisfaction. A 
German critic, whose commentary on the 
Eclogues may be had from Teubner’s, is 
quoted on p. 92 as desirous to complete the 
sense of Hel. 10, 56 by adding some such 
line as this— 


‘quanta tum forem felicitate beatus.’ 
T. E. Pace. 


MAX BONNET ON THE LATINITY OF GREGORY OF TOURS. 


Le Latin de Gregoire de Tours. Par Max 
Bonnet, Chargé de Cours a la Faculté des 
Lettres 4 Montpellier. Paris, Hachette, 
1890. (Pp. 1-787.) 15 fr. 


M. Bonner’s work, the result of eight years’ 
labour, is a great contribution to a subject 
which, as he says, can only be exhausted by 
the combined labour of a number of 
specialists. A great contribution it is, such 
as demands the grateful and respectful re- 
cognition of scholars. I shall only attempt 
in these pages to give some account of 
its contents, and to summarize its main 
results. 

The Introduction consists of nine sections, 
which treat of : (1) the subject of the work, 
(2) the various works of Gregory, (3) the 
manuscripts of the Historia Francorum, (4) 
Gregory’s mother-tongue, (5) the Latin 
spoken in France in the sixth century a.D., 


(6) Gregory’s literary education, (7) his ignor- 
ance of grammar, (8) the general ignorance 
of the age, (9) the principles of criticism to 
be applied in establishing his text. ‘The 
rest of the book falls into five books, each 
including a number of sections: I. on 
Phonetics, or the changes of the Latin 
vowels, diphthongs and consonants during 
the first six centuries A.D. ; II. on changes 
in the Latin vocabulary during the same 
period ; III. on Morphology, 7.e. changes in 
declension and conjugation, derivation and 
composition ; IV. on Gregory’s syntax; V. 
on his style. 

The best way to give the general reader 
an impression of the scope and contents of 
M. Bonnet’s book will perhaps be to 
summarize the Introduction, in which are 
set forth the results which it is the object 
of the succeeding discussions to substantiate 
in detail. 
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Gregory of Tours was brought up, if the 
expression may be allowed, among Latin 
surroundings. His mother-tongue was 
Latin, but there is nothing to prove that he 
did not understand Celtic. The language 
of the Franks he probably did not know 
beyond a few words. The Latin of his 
childhood was what is roughly called popular 
Latin; but what is exactly meant by this 
phrase? M. Bonnet’s answer to this ques- 
tion is one of the most important things in 
his whole book. There is no absolute 
distinction at any time between popular and 
literary idiom. ‘Personne ne songera a 
nommer la langue du peuple en France, 
dune part, et la langue littéraire, de.l’autre, 
deux idiomes, comme on le fait pour le latin. 
Si l'on veut se faire une idée de ce quon 
appellerait avec quelque raison une langue 
populaire, qu’on songe au patois du midi, a 
la langue d’oc, en présence du frangais. La 
on a des dialectes possédant assez de carac- 
téres communs pour ¢tre considérés a juste 
titre comme formant une langue distincte 
de celle quon écrit et quon apprend a 
Vécole et au régiment, le francais. Mais 
dans le nord de la France, qu’appellerait on 
la langue populaire? Qu’entendrait on par 
le francais populaire? Ces mots ne signi- 
fieraient rien ; aussi ne les emploie-t-on pas. 
Ce qui existe, ce sont d’abord des patois ou 
dialectes ; c’est en second lieu ce que nous 
appelons en France l’accent, c’est-d-dire une 
teinte de dialecte qui se fait sentir surtout 
dans la maniére de prononcer la langue 
commune; c’est enfin, et particuliérement 
la ot les patois ont cessé d’exister, une 
variété infinie de modifications...de cette 
langue commune ou langue nationale. I] 
est évident que tout cela ne constitue pas 
une langue 4 cdté de la langue, ni une langue 
dans la langue. Les patois ont tous, avec 
la langue régnante, des rapports assez étroits 
pour se reconnaitre en elle sans peine, et ils 
répresentent, non pas une seconde unite, 
mais la diversité, la pluralité en face de 
Vunité. Les influences du dialecte local sur 
la langue commune sont aussi nombreuses 
que les dialectes eux-méemes, et infiniment 
variables en intensité. Enfin, prétendra-t’-on 
quon puisse opposer au bon frangais, 
sous le nom de franeais populaire, un mélange 
dans lequel entreraient les parisianismes ou 
les provincialismes de la classe bourgeoise ; 
les fantaisies de l’argot des collégiens, des 
étudiants, des militaires, des comédiens, une 
quantité, si grande soit-elle, de fautes de 
prononciation,...enfin, ces expressions et ces 
tournures assez nombreuses dont on se sert 
sans scrupule en parlant et qu’on évite en 
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écrivant? C’est pourtant tout cela, tout ce 
qui, 4 Rome, correspondait 4 cela, qu’on 
prétend enfermer dans cette dénomination 
de latin populaire; c’est a cela qu’on préte 
les caractéres d’un véritable idiome.’ 

The Italians who came to France brought 
their Latin with them, each clan probably 
its own Latin, merchants, officials, legionaries, 
agriculturists, professors. ‘Les négociants 
avaient leur vocabulaire, les artisans le leur, 
les agriculteurs de méme ; chacun avait aussi 
une pronunciation et des formes de langage 
différentes selon le niveau de son éducation.’ 
In the same way the French who learned 
Latin must have differed in rank, in ocenpa- 
tion, and consequently in language. ‘ Le 
partage d’une nation en lettrés et en illettrés, 
en savans et en ignorants, est une fiction ; 
nul n’est impeccable, et personne n’ignore 
Vexistence d’une régle.’ 

It is easy also to exaggerate the degree 


of fixity which attaches to a written 
language. The literary idiom, like the 


spoken idiom, which it always to a certain 
extent represents, is liable to change. On 
the other hand, the spoken language has 
never been independent of the written ; the 
laws of the latter are not entirely without 
their effect. The pronunciation of Latin, it 
is true, went on changing ; but here again it 
would be wrong to draw a hard and fast 
line between the Latin of the educated and 
that of the uneducated. ‘La prononciation 
qu’on appelle vulgaire était sans doute 4 peu 
de chose celle de tout le monde. Ce qui 
était vulgaire, c’était de laisser percer cette 
prononciation dans son orthographe.’ The 
same considerations apply to the degeneration 
of Latin declension, conjugation, and syntax, 
as well as to the enlargement and alteration 
of the Latin vocabulary. 

The Latin of Gregory’s written works, 
though falling far short of classical purity, 
is less affected by barbarisms than other 
writings of the same epoch. It reflects a 
conflict between the natural incorrectness of 
his everyday conversation, and the ambition 
of the imperfectly educated man. For (as 
he himself assures us) he was ignorant of 
grammar, and, though conversant with the 
Bible in a pre-Vulgate version, and with 
much Christian literature, his classical 
reading seems hardly to have gone beyond 
some Vergil and a littleSallust. In all this he 
is only a child of his age: an age in which 
the tradition of liberal culture had almost 
died out. 

While the manuscripts of Gregory’s minor 
works (to the previous accounts of which M. 
Bonnet adds something) are comparatively 
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late, and leave the text in consequence 
somewhat uncertain, those of the Historia 
Francorum represent, in large part, a copy 
written as early as the seventh century, 
and therefore nearly contemporaneous with 
the historian himself. The untutored Latin 
of Gregory was often corrected by the 
copyists of the Carolingian era, but a modern 
editor will endeavour where possible to 
restore the truer, though less grammatical, 
text. 

Such are the general theories upon which 
M. Bonnet bases his great study of Gregory’s 
Latinity. It would be impossible within 
these limits to follow. him through the 
details of his analysis. But it may perhaps 
be worth while to remark that the incorrect 
uses of prepositions with cases (e.g. ewm with 
the accusative), though it had begun very 
early, as the Pompeian inscriptions testify, 
is not one of Gregory’s weaknesses. The 
form eclesia for ecclesia (Bonnet p. 157), 
which he often uses, is found on an inscrip- 
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tion of Vienne of the date a.p. 557 (C.L.L. 
12, 2085) and on one of Aix (C./.LZ. 12, 
5787); in Africa too it is not uncommon. 
Other omissions of consonants (as e.g. in 
operiens, oportunus) may be paralleled by 
ofensa (Narbo, C.1.L. 12, 4975) and oficio 
(Vienne, 7b. 2169). The substitution of the 
fourth for the third conjugation in innectire, 
suggerire etc. (Bonnet p. 431) may be illus- 
trated by gemire in a French inscription of 
the end of the fifth century (Orange, C./.L. 
12, 1272) and another at Vienne of the year 
579 (ib. 2094). The confusion between 
quem and quod (p. 509) may be illustrated 
from an Aix inscription of the third century 
(C_LL£. 12, 2461). But the accusative abso- 
lute, to which Gregory and other writers 
of his epoch have no objection (p. 561), is 
not found in any of the French inscriptions 
edited in the twelfth volume of the Corpus. 
It appears, however, in Africa as early as 
the age of Diocletian (C./.LZ. 8, 4551, 8924). 
H. Nerriesuip. 


TAYLOR’S WITNESS OF HERMAS TO THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


The Witness of Hermas to the Four Gospels. 
By C. Tayior, D.D., Master of St John’s 
College, Cambridge. London : C. J. Clay 
& Sons, Ave Maria Lane. 1892. 4to, pp. 
vili. 148. 7s. 6d. net. 


Iv is generally thought that the Shepherd 
of Hermas is of little or no value for the 
history of the Canon. The nature of the 
work indeed does not lead us to expect any 
very distinct references, much less quotations. 
It is, says Bp. Lightfoot, ‘equally devoid of 
citations from the Old Testament and the 
New.’ Nevertheless Dr. Taylor has been 
led to think that its testimony to the Gos- 
pels is strong and convincing, and that it 
says in effect that the number of the Gos- 
pels was actually and necessarily four, as 
Trenaeus said after it. Dr. Taylor was led 
to his inquiry by his examination of the 
Shepherd undertaken for a different purpose, 
namely to ascertain the relation between it 
and the Didaché and to decide which borrow- 
ed from the other. The result of that 
examination was that Hermas not only used 
but used up the Zeaching, so that anything 
very striking in the latter was sure to be 
found in some disguise or other in the former. 
A point of great importance resulted from 
this investigation, namely ‘the discovery of 


his [Hermas’] way of using his authorities, 
He allegorizes, he disintegrates, he amalga- 
mates, he plays upon the sense or varies the 
form of a saying, he repeats the words in 
fresh combinations or replaces them by 
synonyms, but he will not cite a passage 
simply and in its entirety.’ Now finding in 
the Teaching reference to ‘ the Gospel of our 
Lord’ Dr. Taylor naturally asked: Is there 
any disguised trace of the word ‘ Gospel’ in 
Hermas? The answer was found in the 
words ayyeAia ayafy in Vis, ii. 13,2. The 
words are found in connexion with the third 
vision of the lady who represents the Church. 
In the first vision she appears as an aged 
woman representing the Church under the 
old dispensation. In the third she is young 
and joyous. The reason of this is given in 
the interpretation. When to one in sorrow 
there comes good tidings, ayyeAia ayaby, he 
forgetteth his former sorrow. Now as the 
thing represented is the Church under the 
Gospel, it seems clear that these words are 
used as a synonym for etayyeduv. Then 
follows the statement : ‘ Whereas thou sawest 
her seated on a bench (cvpedAAvov, = subsel- 
“ium) the position is a firm one, for the bench 
has four feet and stands firmly; for the 
world likewise is compacted of four elements.’ 
The reasoning seems so inept that it would 
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be flattery to call it puerile. How could it 
enter any one’s head to give as a reason for 
the firmness of a four-footed bench the fact 
that the world is constituted of four ele- 
ments? But if we suppose that what 
Hermas has in his mind is the fourfold Gos- 
pel the passage becomes intelligible. Iren- 
aeus also argued that the Gospels cannot be 
more or less than four because there are 
four regions of the world and four eatholic 
winds. 

It may be objected that the four feet 
merely indicate firmness ; but this would be 
to miss the point of Dr. Taylor’s argument, 
which is not based on the simple mention of 
the number four, but on the reason added. 
The strength of his argument lies in the 
utter incoherence of Hermas’ reasoning on 
any other view. The reasoning implies that 
the number four was something accepted as 
a fact in the system of things. This is 
certainly strongly confirmed by the fact that 
Irenaeus uses a precisely similar comparison. 
The manner in which the number is 
introduced agrees with this. In the vision 
itself nothing was said of the four feet, only 
the lady was seated on a bench ; it is in the 
interpretation that the number is mentioned. 
In the ninth Similitude again we have a 
tower, the spiritual counterpart of the 
Creation, its foundation consisting of four 
tiers which in the interpretation are ex- 
plained to mean the four ages of the world. 
So Irenaeus states that the Word revealed 
himself to all the four generations, and each 
of them received a covenant, each revelation 
and covenant corresponding to one of the 
Canonical Gospels. The last generation 
receives the actual Gospel, which comprises 
the Four Gospels. ‘The Church in Irenaeus 
has the Gospel for its one pillar and the Gos- 
pels for its four pillars: analogous to this in 
Hermas are the figures of the one bench 
with four feet, and the one foundation with 
its four rows or tiers representing the Gospel 
and the Gospels.’ Irenaeus, we learn from 
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Kusebius, not only knew the Shepherd, but 
received it as Scripture. We may not un- 
reasonably conclude that he adopted these 
figures from that work. 

Dr. Taylor proceeds to search the Shepherd 
for traces of Gospel sayings. The principal 
interest of this part of the inquiry is of 
course in connexion with the Fourth Gospel. 
In consequence of the peculiar way in which 
Hermas deals with his authorities, it must 
be obvious that no fair idea of Dr. Taylor's 
investigation could be given by quoting two 
or three of his parallels. It is necessary 
that the reader should first learn from Her- 
mas’ use of the Didaché and the Synopties in 
what form we may expect to find his allu- 
sions. Nevertheless a striking one may be 
mentioned. Hermas asks (Simi/. ix.) the 
explanation of the rock on which the tower 
is, built and the gate (avd). He is told 
that they are the Son of God, and the gate 
is made new that those who are to be saved 
may enter by it. The stones for the tower 
are also brought in through the gate by the 
Virgins, but some stones are found which 
were not brought in by them nor through 
the gate, and these are unsuitable in the 
building and are carried away to the place 
from which they came. The correspondence 
of all this with the words in the Fourth Gos- 
pel ‘I am the door, by me if any man enter 
in, he shall be saved’ is very close. The 
change of @vpa to 7vAy is exactly in accord- 
ance with Hermas’ manner. 

The date of Hermas according to the 
author of the Muratorian fragment is about 
A.D. 140-——150, during the episcopate of Pius ; 
but there are good authorities who accept 
the claim he makes himself to be contempo- 
rary with Clement. In any case, if Dr. 
Taylor’s argument is sound, the Four Gospels 
must have attained their canonical and 
exclusive position a third of a century before 
the statement of Irenaeus that the Gospels 
must be four and four only. 

T. K. Aszort. 





BATIFFOL ON THE SOUTH-ITALIAN 


LP Abbaye de Rossano, contribution al Histoire 
de la Vaticane, par Pierre Batrirrot. 
Paris: Picard. 1891. 7fr. 50. 


In this ‘contribution to the history of the 
Vatican’ M. Abbé Batiffol continues the 
researches he began in his La Vaticane de 


Mss. IN THE VATICAN LIBRARY. 


Paul 1H. & Paul V., published in 1890. In 
that volume he took as his basis the 
manuscripts from Grotta Ferrata that have 
entered into the Vatican Library, and 
illustrated from them points in the history 
of that monastery, and in the lives of the 
Cardinals Sirleto and Carafa. In his new 
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volume of 182 pages, Sirleto and Grotta 
Ferrata appear again, but as parts of a 
wider question. M. Batiffol deals with no 
smaller a subject than the history of Greek 
culture in the South of Italy, as contained 
in the foundation, life and extinction of the 
Basilian monasteries of Magna Graecia and 
Sicily, and especially of one of them, 
S. Maria del Patire at Rossano. 

M. Batiffol’s book is a specimen of a class 
of which France has lately given us several 
striking examples. A number of manuscripts 
are taken, now part of a great collection, 
but which came from the library of some 
other institution. From technical indications 
the number of these manuscripts is ascer- 
tained, an account is given of the history of 
the institutions to which they formerly 
belonged, of their still earlier owners, of the 
epoch at which they were written, and of 
the culture of that period. M. Batiffol 
starts from sixty-one manuscripts now 
among the ‘ Vaticani graeci’; these are a 
part of a smaller collection known as the 
* Basiliani,’ transferred to the Vatican from 
the house of St. Basilin Rome. But they 


were by no means originally there. The 
whole collection was one made at the 


beginning of the eighteenth century by 
sweeping in MSS. from Basilian monasteries 
in South Italy, and in this general gathering 
was included §. Maria del Patire at Rossano. 
But many of the MSS. are older than the 
foundation of that monastery. Only their 
handwriting can tell us where they were 
written. M. Batiffol is therefore led to 
discuss this question, and that of the extent 
of the Hellenisation of the South of Italy. 
Thus, the history and geography of South 
Italy, the foundation and fortunes of one 
principal monastic establishment and its 
various offshoots; the course and decay of 
the Basilian order, attempts at its reform, 
relations with historical personages and 
with the Court of Rome, the removal of the 


libraries and the suppression of the order, — 


arise naturally from the identification of 
some sixty Vatican manuscripts. 

The contents of the book are arranged in 
the following order. Introduction, La 
Grande Gréce Byzantine pp. i.—xl. Geo- 
graphy and history of South Italy with 
regard to the Greek element among its 
inhabitants. An important passage is one 
in which M. Batiffol states his view of the 
origin of the Italiote Greeks (p. v.). He 
denies that South Italy was peopled by the 
Byzantine monks who in the eight century 
fled from the persecution of Leo the 
Isaurian; he ascribes to two events the 
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Grecising of Italy, namely the gradual 
migration of Greeks from Sicily from the 
latter half of the seventh century onwards, 
a result of the expedition of Constans II. ; 
and secondly, and chiefly, the taking of 
Sicily by the Saracens in the ninth century. 
M. Batiffol therefore derives the Greek 
culture of Italy from the West and not from 
the East. Chapter I. L’ Abbaye du Patir. 
Foundation of 8. Maria del Patire (that is 
del Padre, from the founder) by St. 
Bartholomew in the year 1105. Foundation 
from it of 8S. Salvatore at Messina, and 
S. Elia de Carbone in the Basilicata. 
Chapter II. La Librairie du Patir. A list 
of the MSS. forming the library, so far as 
they can be recovered from explicit entries 
in the books themselves, press-marks, 
similarities of hand and other indications. 
The collection of the manuscripts of 
8. Maria del Patire and of the Basilan 
monasteries generally, made by Pietro 
Menniti the head of the order, about the 
end of the seventeenth century; their 
transfer to the Vatican under Pius VI. 
about the year 1780. 

The historical part of M. Batiffol’s book 
is ill represented by the analysis I have 
given, but a serious criticism of it would be 
beyond the power of the present writer, and 
it will doubtless meet with full recognition 
elsewhere. I must content myself with 
expressing the admiration with which I 
have read M. Batiffol’s patient and at the 
same time interesting exposition. He has 
increased the debt that students of the 
Vatican and of Italy already owe to 
Frenchmen. 

M. Batiffol’s third chapter Origines de la 
Librairie du Patir calls for a more detailed 
notice. The MSS. of 8. Maria del Patire 
are partly signed, partly unsigned ; of those 
that have signatures some come from the 
East, some were written in Italy. It was 
necessary to assign a source to the 
remainder. In so doing, that is in claiming 
this or that origin for them on the evidence 
of their handwriting, M. Batiffol is led to 
lay down general distinctions between the 
Eastern and the Western Greek hand. This 
question, like all questions of historical 
palaeography, has a great interest and 
importance. Hitherto the advance made 
towards its solution was represented by the 
attempts of Prof. Gardthausen, of which a 
recapitulation (pp. 85, 86) is given by 
M. Batilfol. These investigations had 
not given any very decisive result. M. 
Batitfol on the other hand presents us with 
detailed and definite criteria for identifiying 
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Italian Greek MSS. of the tenth century 
and onwards. He remarks justly (p. 86) 
that Gardthausen looked too exclusively for 
characteristics of writing, whereas hand- 
writing in itself is comparatively vague and 
liable to rapid degeneration and assimilation 
to different types. Decoration, on the other 
hand, is obvious and defined, offering more 
elements to observation and more easily 
recognised in its decay. M. Batiffol accord- 
ingly describes Italian Greek MSS. in these 
two relations, hand and illumination. As 
to handwriting and general arrangement he 
says (p. 89): ‘le parchemin est mal poli, mal 
blanchi, mal réglé ;1 l’encre brune et pateuse. 
L’éeriture est inégale, droite, drue ou 
(sil’on veut) trés tass¢e ; ce caractére est plus 
sensible 4 qui compare l’écriture égale 
souple et aérée des copistes Byzantins.’ 

As to the decoration, (which asin Hastern 


MSS. extends to titles, initials and bands or ° 


head-lines at the beginning of books or 
chapters), while in the Byzantine style the 
outline of the figure or letter is drawn in 
red, gilded, and colour is then added inside, 
in Italy ‘ toute cette décoration est tracée a 
Venere, i la méme encre que le texte, puis 
les pleins du tracé sont coloriés, mais sans 
or et sans aucune gouache, de vert, de violet, 
de rouge, de jaune, de bleu, toutes couleurs 
posces 4 teintes plates...Les initiales sont 
généralement animées’; they represent 
hands, heads, birds, serpents and the like. 
‘ Les initiales moindres sont de petit onciale 
de méme encre que le texte, mais on les a 
barbouillées d’un coup de pinceau, en jaune, 
souvent aussi en vert et en violet.’ The 
smaller titles also have this characteristic 
mark that they are drawn with the same 
pen as the text, and decoration is imparted 
to them by a simple dash of colour. 
These characteristics—a vigorous, some- 
what inelegant, close-packed hand, yellow 
parchment, careless arrangement of lines 
and rulings, together with a simple, 
rough, and grotesque ilumination—are 
naturally most distinct in the century 
when the school begins, the tenth. We find 
them in MSS. written between a.p. 959 (the 
date of Vat. 2027) and the first half of the 
eleventh century. M. Batiffol traces their 
history through the following centuries (p. 


1] may add, on this subject, that while Eastern 
MSS. are rarely if ever ruled otherwise than on the 
hair-side, in Italy less distinction seems made 
between one side of the parchment and the other. 
In the MSS. Monte Cassino 278, Vaticani 2020 and 
2138, Grotta Ferrata B. a. i, B. a. iv., A. y. i. the 
rulings are regularly on the flesh-side ; in Vaticani 
1553, 1636, 1666, 1808, 1809, 2056, 2094, Messina 86 
and 116, the rulings are alternately on either. 


92 sq.). The hand, in the general decay of 
Greek writing, assimilates itself rapidly to 
the current Hastern type, and the deco- 
ration, also reduced and_ starved, re- 
mains the only means of detecting the 
Italian origin of a MS. The characteristics 
of this Italian-Greek school at its beginning 
have much in common with Lombardic Latin 
writing; and the MSS. that display the 
characteristics in the most marked manner 
are written not far from Beneventum—such 
as the Vaticani 2138 and 2020, written in 
A.D. 991 and 993 in a monastery near Capua, 
and two MSS. at Monte Cassino (nos. G 277 
and 278). Geographically therefore as well 
as palaeographically M. Batiffol finds a 
relation between Western Greek writing and 
Lombardie Latin, and he gives the school 
the name of ‘ gréco-lombarde’ (p. 91). 

It is unnecessary to point out the impor- 
tance of this conclusion, widely based and 
clearly expounded. The present reviewer 
can claim acquaintance with most of the 
documents treated by M. Batiffol; and, 
writing from the cy.ov dpos of St. Benedict, 
thronged with peasants at Pentecost, he 
cordially recognises the accuracy of his ob- 
servation and the sureness of his combina- 
tion. 

Some general remarks may beadded. For 
classical philology the results of this book 
are not of great moment. The ‘culture’ of 
the Italiote Greeks was almost entirely eccle- 
siastical. A few profane MSS. may, as the 
Renaissance approached, have been written 
at Messina or at St. Niccold di Casola, but 
we look in vain among the books written by 
order of St. Nilo or St. Bartholomew for a 
copy of a pagan author. M. Batiffol’s 
criterion of illumination also is of less value 
when applied to classical books, which 
usually possess the minimum of colour. It 
is true that his standard marks the Italo- 
Lombardie hand as one to which we need 
not look as the source of our classical manu- 
scripts; but we need criteria within the 
Eastern world itself, and other rules to tell 
us the distinction between the hand of 
Constantinople and that of the Morea ; we 
need to know whether there were indepen- 
dent centres of Greek writing, or if, as M. 
Batiffol seems to think, the capital Constan- 
tinople gave the lead and the provinces 
copied, with more or less success, the style 
of the metropolis. We know that the 
Clarke Plato was written at Patras, about a 
century before the typical specimens of the 
Greco-Lombard school ; where was the Paris 
Plato (grec. 1807) written? And the crowd of 
classical MSS. that date from the end of the 
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tenth century—the Venetian Iliad, the Ra- 
venna Aristophanes, the Anthology, manu- 
scripts of Demosthenes, of Aristotle, of the 
Tragedians, are these Constantinopolitan or 
provincial ? 

There is one characteristic of the Italo- 
Greek scribes that M. Batiffol does not 
notice, namely the abbreviations that they 
so frequently use. This, if not a perpetual 
property, is a very frequent accident, and 
when it occurs is almost as decisive a mark 
of the school as the writing or the illumina- 
tion. Thus of M. Batiffol’s typical MSS. 
the Cryptenses B. a, iv., B. a, ii. and others 
of Grotta Ferrata, the Vaticani 1633, 1658, 
1673, 2067, and several others, are highly 
tachygraphic. And the recognised sources 
of tachygraphy, Vat. 1809, the British 
Museum MS. Add. 18234, the MS. Angelica 
B. 3. 11., have all been at Grotta Ferrata and 
were written in the South of Italy: the 
MS. Vat. 1982 came from the monastery of 
St. Elias de Carbone, of which M. Batiffol 
gives us the history, the Tropologium Vat. 
2008 from St. John Theristes at Stilo. To 
these I can add upon the strength of M. 
Batiffol’s canon a MS. of which Signor 
Vitelli has published the tachygraphy 
(Museo Italiano I. p. 9 sq.), but the Lom- 
bardic origin of which had not been sus- 
pected, Laur. Conv. Soppr. 177 (from the 
Badia di Fiesole). In the same way the 
unusual abbreviations of Vat. 1611 (s. xii.) 
incline me to regard it as Western, unless 
the mention of the cyody tod aylov rérpov, 
for which it was written, is decisive for a 
Byzantine origin (p. 83). 

At the end of his book (pp. 103, 104) 
M. Batiffol makes a little group of four 
MSS. which offer somewhat different charac- 
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teristics—Vaticani, 1456, 2000 (but in this 
MS. only four pages, ff. 30-33, come into 
question), 2061, and 2066 (uncial). By an 
oversight Vat. 2067 is omitted, the first 200 
pages of which are certainly in this hand, 
(s. x.-xi.), while the remainder of the book 
and all the marginalia are in a later and 
different hand. Parts of Vat. 1974 (ff. 71- 
102, 121-125) also belong to this hand. 
The characteristic of this school is that of 
a very linked and cursive minuscule, with 
peculiarities in the letters iota and kappa, 
and a marked uncial nu. M. Batiffol, 
finding an Arabic palimpsest in some of the 
leaves of Vat. 1456, is inclined to localise 
the hand in Calabria. The question, as he 
admits, requires more evidence; the hand 
certainly occurs more often than in these 
examples.! I should prefer to say nothing 
about locality, but the strongly cursive 
character of the hand suggests to me a 
connection with the very remarkable cursive- 
minuscule MS. Vat 2200 (s. viii.—ix.), a page 
of which has lately been facsimiled by the 
Palaeographical Society. 

P. 151. The word in the subseription of 
Vat. 1611 which is printed potAr is podATov. 
I do not offer any suggestion as to its 
meaning. P. 156. In the subscription to 
Reginensis 75 M. Batiffol makes a lacuna 
after the word padfiro ; Sig. Stevenson in 
the catalogue prints what stands in the MS., 
namely the ordinary symbol for «is 76, which 
should be read. Is it correct to say (p. 
104), that palimpsests were unheard of at 
Constantinople ? 


T. W. ALLEN. 


1 Hg. in the MSS. Messina 116, Vaticani 2084, 
2089, 2115. 





WRIGHT ON THE 


The Date of Cylon, by Joun Henry Wricut. 
Reprinted from the ‘ Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology.’ Boston: U.S.A. 
Ginn and Co, 1892. (80 pp.) 


‘THs paper was originally prepared in 1888 
and was read before the American Philo- 
logical Association at the meeting of that 
year ; in the summer of 1890 it was re- 
written for publication in the Harvard 
Studies. Since that time the publication of 
the ’A@nvaiwy zodireia has completely con- 
firmed the correctness of the writer’s chief 


DATE OF CYLON. 


contention —a pre-Draconian date for 
Cylon. The paper has accordingly been 
revised and in part rewritten.’ This extract 
from the introductory note gives the history 
of the pamphlet: it is doubtful whether, 
since the ostensible object of the author is 
to prove that the attempt of Cylon belonged 
to the period before Draco, and since this 
may now be considered certain, it was wise 
to republish the work in its present form. 
The author however deserves credit for 
having followed Busolt in a view which has 
now been confirmed ; and he incorporates in 
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his work a full discussion of many of the 
difficulties of early Athenian history as 
well as a valuable review of the authorities 
and their relations to each other. He thinks 
that Plutarch did not have the unabridged 
Respub. Ath. before him : ‘the resemblances, 
the dissimilarities, and the discrepancies 
alike are intelligible only on the supposition 
that Plutarch was transcribing from some 
work in which an abridgment of these 
parts of the Respub. Ath. was embodied.’ 
The most important part historically is 
a short account of the history of the 
Alemaeonidae before Peisistratus, which 
contains useful chronological work. A sug- 
gestion in a note (p. 43) that the word 
edrarpioat, at least before the time of Aris- 
totle. was not used in the technical sense to 
which we are accustomed, deserves special 
atteution. The rarity of it in prose writing 
is certainly remarkable. Xen. Oec. 1. 17 
(to which he does not refer) is doubtful. 
The best instance of its earlier use is Huri- 
pides Jon 1069 ete. 


aw Me i poy 
ov yap dopey y’ éTEpous 
7 5 ‘ 
apxovtas GAAodarrovs 
(God ror’ 6pparwv ev daevvats avexour’ av 
avyats 
&TOveiTaTpLoay yeyoo' OiKwrY 
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which also seems to have escaped his notice. 
This with the Scolion which he quotes 
from Ar. od. ’A6. 19 seems decisive for 
the old-fashioned view. Also if the state- 
ment in the ’A@. zod. ch. 13 is correct, that 
five archons were to be selected from the 
eizatpioat, the word must have had its 
technical meaning from the earliest times. 
The work throughout shows learning and 
diligence ; the author is thoroughly versed 
in the ancient and modern literature ; there 
is a want of sense of proportion in the 
devotion of 80 pages to an argument which 
could have been clearly stated in a quarter of 
the space; the argument would however have 
been almost conclusive even had no further 
support been forthcoming. The attempt to 
fill up the bare outlines of the history and 
to show that the episode of Cylon is not 
a detached incident in Attic history, but 


“<yeveals itself as one of the most interesting 


and significant steps in the social and 
political development of — pre-Solonian 
Athens,’ while it is closely connected with 
the establishment of the date, is a good 
piece of historical writing and is a very 
satisfactory réswmé of what can be made 
out from the very scanty evidence. 


J. W. HEApDLAM. 





FALKENER’S ANCIENT GAMES. 


Games Ancient and Oriental, and How to Play 
them. By Epwarp FaLkENER. Longmans: 
1892. 21s. 


Tue contents of this volume are further 
described in the title-page as ‘the games of 
the ancient Egyptians, the Hiera Gramme 
of the Greeks, the Ludus Latrunculorum of 
the Romans, and the Oriental games of 
chess, draughts, backgammon and magic 
squares.’ Only a few of these games, it will 
be seen, come within the scope of this 
Review; those, namely, which have been 
identified, or sought to be identified, as prac- 
tised by the Greeksand Romans. Hgyptian 
tombs have yielded a large number of 
pictorial representations of different games, 
and some smaller remains of the actual 
boards and men with which they were 
played. The classical writers, on the other 
hand, have left a variety of descriptions and 
incidental allusions more or less intelligible, 
but never quite sufficient to give a clear 


notion of the games to which they referred. 
Tt was a happy thought to combine these 
two sources of information, and further to 
bring into the comparison games actually 
played in the East in modern times. This 
plan has been carried out with great in- 
genuity, and the author's travels in Egypt, 
Asia Minor, and as far as China and Japan, 
extending it would seem over a long series 
of years, have been brought to bear on the 
various questions of identification. He 
claims to have solved, by this comparative 
method, difficulties which had baffled all 


previous inquirers. 


‘As the Egyptian game of Jaw, or Robbers, and 
the Roman game of the Latrones or Latrunculi, or 
Thieves, were incapable of solution when considered 
separately, and resisted all attempts of the learned 
to explain them; though each has explained the 
other when the references to the Roman game were 
applied to the board of the Egyptian game: so the 
Greek and Roman games we are now about to con- 
sider have remained up to the present time mere 
abstract ideas, known only by name; while the 
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Egyptian games, when seen in our Museum, was 
known only by form. But no sooner do we compare 
the two together, then we find them one and the 
same thing; and are thus enabled to make each 
intelligible ; and thus, as in the games of Tau and 
the Latrunculi, in finding out one game we discover 
two’ (pp. 91—2). 

We readily admit that the close resem- 
blance, perhaps the identity, of several 
ancient and modern Egyptian games has 
been established. When we come to the 
Graeco-Roman games, however, the proofs 
break down at critical points, owing to the 
almost entire neglect of the Greek authori- 
ties, and the very partial use made of the 
Latin ones. 

Nothing, for instance, is better attested 
than that the Duodecim Scripta of the 
Romans was a game to all intents and pur- 
poses the same as our backgammon. The 
researches of Becq de Fouquiéres and Dr. 
H. Jackson, followed in the Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, have clearly 
shown that the division of the board into 
lines, the number of men, the way the 
throws counted, the hitting of ‘blots’ 
(aévyes), the final clearing off of the men, 
were identical in the two games. Mr. 
Falkener writes with Becq de Fouquiéres 
before him, but does not mention the epi- 
gram of Agathias (Anth. Pal. ix. 482= 
Brunck Anal. ii. 60) ; and Duodecim Seripta 
without Agathias is indeed the play of 
Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark left 
out. By an excessively strained use of some 
other passages, he proceeds to prove that 
the Duodecim Scripta are to be identi- 
fied with one of the forms of latrunculi, or 
draughts, which he calls (in his title-page) 
‘the Hiera Gramme of the Greeks.’ In 
reality our texts give no hint that tepa 
ypapyn was the designation of a game ; they 
tell us that there was a game called rare 
ypappat or the five lines; that each player 
had five men (jor) moving upon five lines ; 
that between the two was a line called tepa 
ypapyy or the sacred line ; that in some un- 
explained way to move the man from this 
central line was dangerous, so that xwetv 
Tov ad’ tepas became a proverbial expression 
for ‘to try one’s last chance’ (Pollux ix. 
97 : quoted in full, in the Greek, in Dict. 
Antig. s.v. Latrunculi.). Mr. F. does not 
know that ypaypy can only mean a line; he 
finds an Egyptian board of twelve squares 
by three ; the middle row of squares becomes 
the iepa ypayp7, or, as he translates it ‘ The 
Game of the Sacred Way ’—a reminiscence 
rather of Attic or Roman topography than 
of any game to be read of in ancient authors. 
The rest is easy : 
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‘If we accept these boards as representing, and 
being identical with, the Greek and Roman games, 
then all doubt is at an end; for the ‘duodecim’ of 
the latter is represented by the twelve squares of the 
former ’ (p. 99). 


Other people have suggested that Duodecim 
Scripta must be twelve /ines as in back- 
gammon: ‘but the word scribo may be 
equally understood to draw spaces or squares 
as to draw lines’ (p. 98). ‘The central 
column,’ he explains, ‘ was common to both 
players. This was the Sacred Way, on 
entering which [he does not say how] each 
party would strive to take up the other's 
pieces, and arrive at the goal.’ The follow- 
ing extract speaks for itself : 

‘The unexpected way in which the pieces are often 
taken up or removed from the Sacred Way accom- 
panied by the expression kiveiy Thy ag’ iepas, [ remove 
this from the Sacred (Way), passed into a proverb ; 
just as we should speak of any one being ‘removed 
from the stage of life’ (p. 99). 

No attempt has been made, it is clear, to 
ascertain the true meaning and application 
of the proverb. And we have the further 
confusion between a game like backgammon, 
of mixed chance and skill and played with 
dice, and a game like draughts, of skill 
only. The game called révre ypaypac must, 
in fact, have been a very simple form of 
draughts, played on lines not on squares. 
When Sophocles says xai reood revréypayypa 
kal KiBwv Boda, and when Plato (Phaedr. 
274 D) ascribes the invention of zerreéa and 
xuBeia to Theuth, the Egyptian Hermes, this 
does not prove that the game of zecooi was 
played with dice; two distinct games are 
referred to. 

Another more developed form of draughts 
was played with thirty men on each side, 
and on a board divided into squares. This 
is identified by Mr. F. with the Egyptian 
Tau, or game of Robbers, and (less con- 
vincingly) with the Roman Ludus Latruncu- 
lorum. The number of squares is not 
mentioned by any ancient writer; Mr. F. 
with much probability fixes it at 144 from 
Egyptian sources, and suggests that the 
thirty men were arranged in five rows of 
six each, on alternate squares as in the 
modern game of draughts. There would thus 
be only two vacant rows, and the opposing 
forces would soon get to close quarters. On 
several other points we are constrained to 
differ. The name daypappicpos belongs 
apparently, not to this or any other form of 
draughts, but to Duodecim Scripta or back- 
gammon. Again on the evidence of pass- 
ages quoted at length in the Dict. of Antiq. 
we hold that wodts was not the name of a 
part of the board, or a group of pieces, as 
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Becq de Fouquiéres and Mr. F. maintain, 
but that the squares themselves were called 
anciently édes, and later yapa. The 
Dictionary likewise gives in full the proofs 
that hemming in the enemy was of the 
essence of the game. Of all these passages 
a portion of one only is quoted by Mr. F., 
and that, significantly enough, in the Latin 
version (4 réxvn THs waidias earl TeprAnwer dvo 
Widwv dpoxpowy tiv Erepoxpovy avedetv, Pollux 
ix. 98). The Latin passages bearing on 
Latrunculi, collected originally by Salmasius 
and Hyde, are set out at sufficient length ; 
but in adapting them to Mr. F.’s theories 
some very forced interpretations occur. 
Thus we read in Isidore’s Orig. xviii. 67: 
‘Caleuli partim ordine moventur, partim 
vage. Ideo alios ordinarios, alios vagos 
appellant. At vero, qui omnino moveri non 
possunt, incitos dicunt.’ The plain meaning 
of this is, that there were at least two kinds 
of pieces, some moving with greater freedom 
than others ; if not also a third class, the 
ineiti or immovable, as Mr. Tilley suggests 
(Class. Rev. VI. 335). Mr. F. decides, on 
subjective grounds, that the pieces must 
have moved all alike: so much the worse 
for the facts. 

‘T apprehend therefore,’ he says, ‘ that the passage 
merely means that all the pieces move both in an 
ordinal or straight line, forwards, sideways, and 
backwards, and in a diagonal line; and that those 
that ‘‘cannot move ” are called by such a name, and 
are then taken off’ (p. 50). 

This is subsequently explained to mean 
that 

‘ All the pieces, though moving only one square at 
any time in any direction, could leap over an adver- 
sary occupying a contiguous square, provided the 


next square were open, as in draughts, but without 
taking it.’ 


After this we need not follow Mr. F. in 


Livy, Book I., and Livy, Book II. With Notes 
by J. Prenprvitir. Re-edited and partly re- 
written from a revised text by J. H. Frersr, M.A. 
Cambridge: Deighton Bell & Co. London : George 
Bell & Sons: and New York, 1892. 1s. 6d. each. 


In these two little volumes ‘the text, with slight 
variations, is that of Weissenborn (Teubner 1889).’ 
Each contains about twelve pages of useful and clear 
introduction, of which the first seven or eight dealing 
with the life of Livy and sources of early Roman 
history are identical. ach also has two maps, one 
of Rome and one of its environs. The notes are 
clear and to the point, and will be found to give the 
necessary assistance to careful readers. They are not 
intended for the lower forms of a public school. 

In the Introduction it is stated that according to 
Tacitus in Ann. iv. 34 ‘Augustus nicknamed’ Livy 
‘Pompeianus.’ All that Tacitus there puts into the 
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his examination of the passage from the 
Panegyric on Piso. ‘To do him justice, he is 
right in the main as to the sense of alligare, 
meaning to attack. A piece which was 
alligatus was not necessarily lost ; it might 
escape as long as it was attacked by only 
one enemy, but was taken off the board 
when caught between two. Like most 
writers on the subject, he has failed to dis- 
tinguish between ligatus and similis ligato 
(Paneg. Pis. 189). The identity of the 
Greek woes and the Roman latruneuli is 
not yet proved; where they differed was 
probably, as Mr. Tilley has well pointed out, 
in the more military character of the Roman 
game. 

We have considered Mr. F.’s book exclu- 
sively from the classical point of view, and 
have had occasion to criticise his mode of 
dealing with Greek and Latin authors. In 
other respects we have found his work full 
of interesting matter. He professes to 
teach us ‘how to play’ these games; and 
this is a point we must confess not to have 
put to a practical test. Much of the in- 
formation about Egyptian games is not to 
be found elsewhere. Under this heading 
the author’s obligations are freely acknow- 
ledged to the late Dr. 8. Birch and to Mr. 
P. le Page Renouf, of the British Museum. 
Mr. Renouf (quem honoris causa nomino), in 
a letter otherwise filled with Egyptian and 
Oriental learning, ventures on the following 
remarkable statement: ‘It is, I believe, 
quite true that the original word for pawn 
was paon (peacock).’ In Sanscrit, where the 
word first appears, as elsewhere, ‘ pawn’ has 
always meant simply ‘foot-soldier’: the 
Italian pedone gives the typical form I of 
which Sp. peon and Fr. pion are contractions. 


W. WAYTE. 


mouth of Cremutius is the statement that ‘T. 
Livius.......Cn. Pompeium tantis laudibus tulit ut 
Pompeianum eum Augustus appellaret,’ ‘called him 
@ Pompeian ’—which is quite a different thing. 

On p. xix. of the Introduction to Book ii. it is 
said that the comitia curiata ‘was exclusively patri- 
cian.’ Such, it is true, was its original constitution, 
but subsequently (perhaps on the expulsion of the 
Kings) the plebs was enrolled in the curies and was 
therefore capable of voting in the comitia curiata. 

On p. xx. of the same Introduction it is said that 
the tribunes and aediles of the plebs were probably 
elected by the comitiatributa. Itis added that ‘the 
plebeians alone had the right of voting in this as- 
sembly.’ This is probably inaccurate. The plebeian 
magistrates were elected by a conciliwm plebis tri- 
butwm, and not by the comitia tributa which was an 
assembly of the whole populws, patricians as well as 
plebeians, 
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In the note on i. 14, 3 it is said that inde non 
modo commune sed concors etiam regnum duobus 
regibus Juit (i. 13, 8) implies that ‘there existed a 
ielng of latent distrust.’ But how can it imply 
this # 

In the note on i. 21, 5, “‘ Argeos pontifices : ‘the 
Argive chapels’:” pontijices which has got in by aslip 
of the pen should be erased. The word is of course 
the nominative to vocant. 

In the note on i. 26, 7 (hac lege dwumviri ereati), 
qui se absolvere non rebantur (ea lege) ne innoxium 
quidem posse, cum condemnassent is translated ‘who 
imagined they could not acquit evena guiltless person 
after they had found him guilty.’ In the subsequent 
comment the editor explains this so as to give it some 
meaning ; but he has not noticed that he has left 
duumvirt without a verb. He should have trans- 
lated : ‘ When the judges, who thought that according 
to that law they could not acquit the man even if 
innocent, had passed sentence on him.’ 

In ii. 30, 4, swo vehemens (if it means anything at 
all) cannot mean ‘ which was in its own nature uncon- 
trollable.’ The text and notes have not been brought 
into harmony here. 

On p. 48 of the same book a full stop has got into 
the middie of a sentence in the fifth line from the 
bottom. 

Nec in praesens modo ii. 42, 7, requires, I think, a 
note to show that it is to be taken with vicit. 

M. T. TarHam. 


Thirteen Satires of Juvenal. Translated into 
English by ALEXANDER LeErper, M.A., LL.D., 
Warden of Trinity College in the University of 
Melbourne. Newand revised edition. Macmillan, 
1892. 


Dr. Lerver informs the reader that this translation 
is a new version of the rendering originally brought 
out by him in conjunction with Dr. H. A. Strong, 
now Professor of Latin in University College, Liver- 
pool. Dr. Leeper’s translation is interesting not only 
as being accurate and spirited, but also as being hon- 
estly written in the English of the last two decades. 
It strikes one occasionally as needlessly harsh and 
crude, sometimes because the author is over anxious 
to be literal, sometimes because he is too careful to 
employ short English words ; e.g. (p. 116) ‘‘ ‘Let go 
the cable,’ cries the owner of the corn or pepper that 
has been bought wp.” The celebrated passage in the 
seventh satire Satur est cwm dicit Horatius Euhoc 
ete. is thus given (p. 41) : ‘‘ He has dined has Horace 
when he shouts his ‘ Evoe.’ Your heart admits not 
of divided interests—what room is there for a poet’s 
frenzy, unless the only restlessness they feel is that 
of inspiration, unless they career along in the train 
of the Lords of Cirra and Nysa? It was the creation 
of a great mind (agitated, if you will, but not about 
the price of a blanket) that vision of chariots, and 
horses, and faces celestial, and of the Fury’s form 
when dazing the Rutulian. Were Vergil left with- 
out a slave and decent lodging, then every snake 
would tumble from his locks: his trumpet would be 
hushed, and sound forth no impressive notes.”’ 
‘ Agitated ’ is not strong enough for altonitae, nor is 
“dazing’ au adequate equivalent for confundat, nov 
‘impressive’ for grave. And surely ‘his locks,’ ‘ his 
trumpet’ should be ‘ her locks,’ ‘ her trumpet.’ 

The following may be cited as a favourable speci- 
men of Dr. Leeper’s general style : 

P. 11. Quid Komae faciam? ‘* What am I to do at 
ltiome? I do not know how to lie. When a book is 
bad I cannot praise it and beg the loan of it. Iam a 
dunce at astrology, and as for guaranteeing a parent’s 
demise, I neither will nor can. I have never inves- 
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tigated the entrails of frogs: conveying to a married 
lady an admirer’s presents or messages—others know 
how to do (? this). No rogue shall ever have my 
help ; and so I go out in no governor’s suite, just as 
though I were a cripple—a useless lump with a with- 
ered hand. Who has a friend now, unless he be an 
accomplice, unless his fevered heart throb with the 
guilty secret his tongue may never tell? He who has 
made you the repository of an honourable secret-— 
nothing is what he thinks he owes you, and nothing 
will he ever pay»you.’ HieeN: 


P. Cornelius Tacitus, erklairt von KarL NIPPER- 
DEY. Zweiter Band. Fiinfte verbesserte Auflage, 
besorgt von Georg Andresen. Berlin. 1892. 
Mk. 2.70. 

A NEw issue of this'excellent edition will be welcome 

to all students of Tacitus. The general merits of the 

work are already so well known and appreciated that 
it is only needful to say a few words on the special 
characteristics of the fifth revision of it. 

The editor states in the Preface that the text 
differs from that formerly adopted in eighty-nine 
places, of which nearly half are either restorations of 
the Medicean text where it had previously been 
departed from, or are due to recent collation of the 
manuscript. In forty-seven remaining places a con- 
jectural reading has been substituted either for the 
Medicean text or for some previously adopted con- 
jecture. Thus Madvig is now followed in reading 
‘militare horreum’ for ‘militarium’ in 14, 33; in 
inserting ‘ pacis’ rather than ‘ cladis’ in 15, 13 ; and 
in reading ‘aut redierat plebi spes’ in the corrupt 
passage in 15, 40. Dr. Andresen also now follows 
Halm in adopting Prammer’s insertion of ‘ melius’ 
in 14, 20. Several new emendations originate from 
the editor himself, anong which may be noticed the 
insertion of ‘ populi’ before ‘ Romani’ in 12, 60, and 
that of ‘Domitiae, Neronis’ before ‘amitae’ in 13, 
27 ; the reading ‘strepitu’ for the corrupt ‘repeti- 
tum’ in 14, 61, the insertion of ‘consentitur’ after 
‘consequentibus’ in 15, 54. The additions to the 
commentary amount to about ten pages in the whole 
volume, and are suggested chiefly by what has been 
brought forward recently by Mommsen and other 
eminent authorities. A few errors may be noticed 
which have still survived this latest revision : (1) in 
p. 24, note on 11, 18, 14, for ‘ Flavus,’ ‘Italicus’ 
should apparently be read ; (2) in p. 70, on 12, 29, 1, 
for ii. 89, read ii. 81; (3) in p. 71, note on 12, 31, 7, 
the Worcestershire rather than the Gloucestershire 
Avon should be mentioned; (4) in p. 78, note on 
12, 40, 9, for H. i. 61, read H. i. 64; (5) inp. 145,- 
note on 13, 39, 17, for H. iii. 71, read H. iv- 71; (6) 
in p. 189, note on 14, 24, 12, for Lue. iii. 278, read 
iii. 373 ; (7) in p. 224, note on 14, 65, 14, for H. iii. 
20, read H. ii. 20. 

H. FURNEAUX. 


P. Corneli Taciti Agricola, edited with introduc- 
tion, notes, and critical appendix by Rosy F, 
Davis, B.A., formerly scholar of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, assistant master at Weymouth 
College. Methuen & Co. London. 1892. 

Tus edition is intended for the use of schools, and 

for boys beginning to read Tacitus ; and the intro- 

duction and notes are on a scale suitable for such 
yveaders, and will probably be found to answer well 
to their requirements. The stages of the conquest of 

Britain before the time of Agricola might perhaps 

with advantage have been more fully given in the 

introduction, so as to throw light on the narrative 

in ec. 18 foll., which is obscure from its brevity ; and 

some connected view of the campaigns of Agricola 
ids 
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himself might well find place in it ; space being found 
if needed, by some compression, in pp. Xii., xiii. A 
few inaccuracies of expression may be noted, such as 
that Tacitus ‘appears to have held a province...prob- 
ably Germany’ under Domitian; the government 
of these provinces being open to no one under con- 
sular rank. He might have been a ‘legatus legionis’ 
in one of the ‘Germaniae’ (though this is not very 
probable), or might have governed a lesser Caesarian 
province as legatus, or have held any senatorial pro- 
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vince, except Asia and Africa, fora year as proconsul. 
Also Mucianus should be called ‘legatus’ rather than 
* proconsul ’ of Syria (p. 41), and Lentulus Gaetulicus 
should not be called ‘the legatus of the Rhine 
legions’ (p. 48), inasmuch as, as legatus of Upper 
Germany, he only commanded half of them. Such 
expressions however, it may be admitted, are hardly 
likely practically to mislead those for whom the book 
is intended. 
H. Furneaux. 


NOTES. 


In the Sttzwngsberichte der Kéniglich Preuss- 
ischen Akademie Der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
November 3rd 1892, Professor A. Harnack 
republishes, with an introduction and com- 
mentary, fragments of two early Christian 
books the existence of which was previously 
known, the ‘Gospel according to Peter,’ and 
the ‘Revelation of Peter.’ These most 
important fragments were discovered in a 
grave at Akhmim, and first published by 
M. U. Bouriant, with two large fragments 
of the Book of Henoch, in the Mémoires 
publices par les membres de la Mission 
Archéologique Francaise aw Caire, vol. 9 
fase. 1, 1892. To Professor Harnack belongs 
the credit of having recognized them as 
what they are. 

In the ‘Gospel according to Peter’ he 
signalizes four characteristics: (1) It claims 
to be written by Peter ; (2) Its narrative 
nearly resembles, on the whole, that of the 
Canonical Gospels, but differs from them in 
its detailed account of the Resurrection ; (3) 
It shows traces of Docetic influence; (4) 
It probably belongs to the second century 
A.D. 

The fragment of the ‘ Revelation of Peter 
contains the account of a vision, in which 
the condition of the departed is revealed to 
the Apostle. In some details Dante is 
anticipated in a remarkable way. ‘This 
work too, Professor Harnack thinks, can 


ARCHAE 
EGYPT AND MYCENAEAN 
ANTIQUITIES. 


THE controversy on this subject, which 
has been winding its way through many 
weeks and many journals, has not yet 


hardly have been written later than the 
middle of the second century. EN: 


[An edition of the above by J. ARMITAGE 
Roprnson and M. R. Jamus is announced as 
about to appear immediately from the Cam- 
bridge University Press. | 

* # 
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FIELD VOLES AND 'THE APOLLINE WORSHIP.— 
With reference to the interesting note of Mr. 
Warde Fowler it seems worth calling atten- 
tion to Pliny x. 85, 1, 2. He remarks upon 
the wonderful way in which mwres (he 
apparently knew of no distinction between 
mice and voles) breed, and continues : Itaque 
desinit mirum esse, unde vis tanta messes 
populetur murum agrestium : in quibus illud 
quoque adhue latet, quonam modo illa mul- 
titudo repente occidat. Nam nec exanimes 
reperiuntur, neque exstat qui murem hieme 
in agro effoderit. Plurini ita ad Troadem 
proveniunt ; et iam inde fugaverunt incolas. 
It would be very interesting to discover by 
the aid of the evidence of language at what 
date the common rat came into Italy—topo, 
the ordinary name for rat, is of course talpa. ; 
the Greeks call the animal zovtixos, showing 
that it came from the Hast ; and the Slavonic 
nations have no common name for ‘rat.’ 
The Welsh call it the ‘ French mouse.’ 

HERBERT A. STRONG. 
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reached a definite conclusion ; but in view 
of its possible continuance over yet other 
six months, it may be useful here to sum- 
marize the points at issue, in the hope that 
readers of the Classical Review may see, 
without searching the columns of the 
Academy, the Athenaewm and the Times, 
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what these points are, and what is the 
present position of the disputants. The 
discussion arose out of Mr. Torr’s criticism 
of Petrie’s Zllahun (C.R. March, p. 127), 
which was partly based on an article by 
Mr. Petrie in the Hellenic Jowrnal xi. 270. 
Briefly stated, the main question is this: A 
certain class of pottery, of a distinctive 
technique, form and decoration, has been 
found, on the one hand at Mycenae and 
other ‘ Mycenaean’ sites in Greece ; and on 
the other hand at certain sites in Egypt. 
It is maintained by Mr. Petrie and others 
that the circumstances of the Egyptian 
discoveries enable us to assign a date of 
about 1400 B.c. to the ‘ Mycenaean’ pottery 
of those sites and consequently to the 
Mycenaean civilization itself. Mr. Torr, as 
I understand him, is not occupied so much 
in denying the possibility of this early 
dating for Mycenae, as in arguing that 
the conclusion is not warranted by the 
evidence as yet adduced. 

I propose to state first of all the facts 
upon which the supposed early dating for 
the ‘ Mycenaean’ or (as Mr. Petrie calls it) 
‘Aegean’ pottery is based; and then to 
give briefly the substance of Mr. Torr’s 
criticism on each point. I should premise 
by saying that by the term ‘ Mycenaean’ 
pottery is meant pottery of finely levigated 
clay with a polished surface on which 
decoration is laid by means of glazed paint ; 
the shapes are easily recognized as distinct 
from those of other classes of pottery, as 
will be seen by reference to Myken. Vasen, 
Taf. xliv. The most characteristic, as well as 
the favourite, form is that which the 
Germans term Biigelkanne, and which we 
may call ‘ false-necked amphora.’ 

In discussing the date of Mycenae, the 
evidence naturally groups itself under three 
heads: first we have the literary evidence, 
that is, the light thrown on the monuments 
by Homer, and vice versa; secondly, the 
relations which the antiquities of Mycenae 
and corelated sites bear to those of the 
historic period in Greece; and thirdly, the 
relations which such antiquities bear to 
those of the other nations whose dates have 
independently been ascertained with com- 
parative certainty. The first category lies 
outside the present enquiry, which is con- 
cerned with the monumental evidence; on 
this head, we need only refer to an article 
in the current number of the Quarterly, 
which is the most recent contribution to the 
Homeric aspect of the question. As to the 
second point, it is obvious that much must 
depend on the completeness of the chain of 
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evidence ; and the further we go back, the 
more strain we must necessarily put on the 
few facts of which the chain is composed. 
Probably the oldest dateable Greek vase yet 
known is the Dipylon jug at Athens with an 
engraved inscription (Ath. Mitth. 6, Taf. iii.) ; 
this is assigned, for epigraphical reasons, to 
early in the seventh century B.c. It is gener- 
ally agreed that the Dipylon style, at Athens 
and elsewhere, succeeded that of Mycenae, 
so that if we accept the earlier dating of 
Mycenae (1400 B.c.) we have a gap of at 
least 700 years; and though it is likely 
that the Mycenaean period was of long 
duration, it is difficult to spread such 
development as the authors of Myken. Vasen 
for instance trace, over so many centuries. 
Moreover, we have in one class of remains 
from Mycenaean sites,—the engraved gems,— 
a practically continuous development in art 
between Mycenae and historic times ; and 
this would certainly not independently 
suggest such an interval. We are gradually 
learning more and more to distinguish the 
threads which connect Mycenae with his- 
toric Greece, in survival of forms, in 
systems of ornament, and most of all in the 
artistic instinct which is equally the birth- 
right of both. Are we then to imagine a 
pre-Dorian race in Greece, passing through 
eight centuries of declining art and wasting 
prosperity in struggles with a Dorian race 
who slowly but surely gained the mastery? 
That something of this nature occurred, we 
may readily believe; but the duration of 
this epoch is at least open to question. 

The third category is that upon which 
the present controversy hinges. On this 
head it is contended in several quarters that 
the results of recent discoveries have settled 
the question finally in favour of Mr. Petrie’s 
date ; so much so that in the Academy of 
Oct. 29, Prof. Sayce actually uses this 
Mycenaean date as evidence for the dating 
of Hittite remains. ‘Since’ he says ‘the 
discoveries of Dr. Petrie have now removed 
all doubt from the minds of competent 
archaeologists as to the early date of the 
Mykenaean antiquities...the parallels be- 
tween the art of the Hittite monuments 
and that of the Mykenaean period are of 
considerable value in determining what we 
may call the Hittite age ’—and yet in the 
same Academy, two pages further, is noted 
a paper by M. Heuzey in which attention 
is called to the resemblance between the 
subjects on the famous Mycenaean gold 
ring and a bas-relief in the Louvre with 
Hittite characters ; M. Heuzey assigns the 
Hittite sculpture (and therefore presumably 
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the Mycenaean ring) to the ninth century : 
so that either Prof. Sayce is wrong, or M. 
Heuzey is not a ‘competent archaeologist’ ; 
which is by no means the general opinion. 

The following is a summary of the points 
in question, with dates according to Brugsch’s 
latest system of Egyptian chronology (B.1/. 
Guide p. 50).1 

(i) The Aah-hetep sword. A parallel is 
drawn between the inlaid daggers of 
Mycenae and an inlaid sword found near 
Thebes in 1859, with decorations and 
among surroundings which are apparently 
un-Egyptian in character and most nearly 
remind one of Mycenae. The mummy, 
which is stated by Birch (Hacsimiles &e.) to 
have been found 15 to 18 ft. below the soil, 
contained the sword and other jewels 
deposited within the wrappings: it gives the 
name of Aah-hetep, and is the unique 
instance of this Queen’s cartouche. On the 
other hand, the sword itself bears a name 
which looks like a misspelling of the first 
name of the founder of the XVIIIth 
dynasty (B.c. 1700); the same form, com- 
bined with this king’s second name Aahmes, 
occurs on an axe found with the sword. 
When did she live? Some circumstances of the 
burial &e. would point to the XIth dynasty 
(before 2500 B.c.), but on the other hand, 
some objects in the mummy case have the 
name of Kames, others of Ahmes the first 
king of the XVIIIth dynasty (1700 B.c.). 
It is conjectured that Aah-hetep may have 
been the wife of Kames and mother of 
Ahmes. 

(ii) At Jalysos in 1864 was found, among 
tombs containing Mycenaean objects, a 
scarab of Amenophis IIT. (1500 B.c.), At 
Mycenae have been found three separate 
objects in ‘ Egyptian porcelain,’ all of which 
have indications of a royal name. The first 
is a scarab of Queen Ti, the wife of Ameno- 
phis III. ; secondly, part of a vase with the 
end of a cartouche reading apparently 
[Amen|]-hetep, with his usual title ‘Lord of 
Thebes’ ; and thirdly, two fragments of a 
small slab which appear to contain parts of 
the name and titles of the same king. 

(iii) In two graves at Gurob Mr. Petrie 
found instances of a false-necked amphora 
among deposits which showed the names of 
Amenophis IIT. (1500 8.c.) and Tut-ankh- 
amen (B.C. 1466) respectively. 

1] have followed the dates there given for the 
sake of convenience. It is however scarcely neces- 
sary to state that of the various systems of Egyptian 
chronology, not one can be accepted for dates much 
before the 8th century, except as a collection of rare 


and isolated facts strung together on a string of 


conjecture. 
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(iv) A ‘Mycenaean ’ vase was found by Mr. 
Petrie in a tomb at Kahun (the ‘tomb of 
Maket’), with various dateable objects, 
among which he proposes to find a limit of 
date between 1200 B.c, and 975 B.c. (ie. 
Brugsch’s 1333—966 B.c.). 

(v) In his most recent excavations on the 
site of Tel-el-Amarna, Mr. Petrie has found 
a large quantity of fragments of Mycenaean 
pottery: since he finds no trace of anything 
later than Heru-em-heb (the last king of 
the XVIIIth dynasty), he concludes that it 
was deserted before the XIXth dynasty, 
and assigns 1400—1340 B.c, (7.e. Brugsch’s 
1500—1466 B.c.) as the extreme limits 
of date. All these data then would seem 
to favour the advocates of the earlier ter- 
minology ; I may add two more, which in 
the English correspondence have not yet, I 
think, been quoted, viz. : 

(vi) The wall paintings from three Theban 
tombs, quoted by Steindorff, Arch. Anz. 
1892 p. 11, all probably of about the time 
of Thothmes IIT. (1600 3.c., given by 8. as 
‘um 1470’): (a) Tomb of Rekmara: with 
the ‘nobles of the land Kefti and of the 
islands which lie in the sea,’ bringing as 
gifts vases of gold and silver, different from 
the known Egyptian forms and related to 
the Mycenaean: they are dressed in the 
peculiar Mycenaean fashion. (b) An un- 
published tomb: Prisse gives two vases 
from it as ‘vases des tributaires de Kafa,’ 
and these exactly correspond both in form 
and decoration with the Vaphio cups. (c) 
Tomb of an official who lived under Thoth- 
mes III.: here also are offerings brought 
by foreigners of rhytons and costly vases 
which, un-Egyptian in form and ornament, 
correspond best to Mycenaean, 

(vii) In Arch. Anz. 1891 p. 37 Furt- 
wangler says that in the Berlin Museum is 
a fragment of Mycenaean ware which comes 
from a ‘stratum attributed with certainty 
by Egyptologists to the XVIIIth’ dynasty, 
(1700 —1400 z.c.). This fragment however 
was a donation from Mr. Petrie, and is 
therefore probably from one of the finds 
already before us and not fresh and inde- 
pendent eyidence. 

We now come to the points which have 
been advanced as direct evidence of the ater 
dating. 

(viii) On the wall paintings of the tomb 
of Rameses IIT. (about B.c. 1200) are repre- 
sented five falsemecked amphorae of blue 
glass and pottery, evidently Mycenaean in 
character. 

(ix) In the British Museum (ivth Egyp- 
tian Room) is a false-necked amphora no. 
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22, 821 which, as the label states, was found 
at Dér el-Bahari in the tomb of one of the 
grandsons of King Pinetchem, who reigned 
about B.c. 1033. The tomb would conse- 
quently be about B.c. 970. 

Proceeding now to review the evidence, 
we see that in the nine groups of facts we 
have, roughly speaking, fifteen instances of 
suggested dates, the outside limits of which 
are 1700—970 B.c. Of these fifteen, by far 
the largest proportion give a date between 
1600 and 1400 B.c. If then we can accept 
as trustworthy the evidence upon which 
these dates are founded, there would be a 
strong presumption in favour of the early 
attribution of the Mycenaean civilization. 
It is certainly a remarkable coincidence that 
this Egyptian evidence, such as it is, should 
point so frequently to the three centuries 
after 1700 and leave absolutely unmarked 
the period between 970 and 700 B.c. 

The evidence before us is threefold in 
character: royal scarabs or cartouches on 
objects found in tombs ; Mycenaean pottery 
found in tombs or rubbish heaps; Egyptian 
wall paintings. The Aah-hetep sword (i) 
offers only a parallel of style to Mycenae, 
and, as such, would not rank as_ inde- 
pendent evidence; moreover, the circum- 
stances of the burial in this case were 
of such a nature that it is doubted whether 
this can be regarded as an untouched con- 
temporary record. 

In the case of the tombs, it will be seen 
that while (ii) concerns Greek sites, (ii) to 
(ix) refer to tombs in Egypt. In the Greek 
tombs, we are dealing with imported objects ; 
and it is obvious that such objects need not 
necessarily be of the period of the king 
whose name they bear ; it is known that the 
names of famous bygone kings were often 
reproduced in antiquity as amulets; and 
the king so favoured at Mycenae and Ialysos 
happens to be one whose personality would 
have been very appropriate to a Greek 
usage of this kind ; the name of Amenophis 
III. was more or less connected for all 
Hellenic posterity with the figure, so 
prominent in legend, of Memnon. On the 
other hand, it may be urged that this very 
prominence in Greek legend would seem to 
imply some original association of Ameno- 
phis III. with that portion of the Aegean 
or with people hailing therefrom ; and that 
even if we may expect scarabs of ‘Memnon’ 
to have been eagerly bought in Greece many 
centuries after his death, we should scarcely 
expect to find those of Memnon’s wife ; and, 
as a matter of fact, it is stated by Erman! 

1 Quoted by Winter in Arch, Anz. 1891, p. 39. 
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that the name of this particular king 
has not otherwise been found reproduced 
upon works of later date. If it is urged 
that specimens of such long-posthumous 
searabs have been found on Greek sites, we 
have at least one instance, in the Polledrara 
tomb, where a scarab has been generally 
accepted as contemporary evidence of date. 

Objects found in a tomb may have come 
there in a variety of ways: they may have 
been heirlooms for generations, they may 
have been buried, dug up at any subsequent 
period, and then reburied in the tombs in 
which we find them; there is plenty of 
evidence of tombs haying been thus ran- 
sacked in antiquity. Against this we must 
set the cumulative evidence of the four 
examples in (ii), in conjunction with the 
other evidence pointing to the date of 
Amenophis III. Of course it is always 
possible that a hoard of such cartouches 
may have been disinterred in antiquity, but 
this will hardly commend itself as a proba- 
bility. 

Lastly, there comes the question of style ; 
are these cartouches accepted by Egypto- 
logists as contemporary productions? On 
some of them, the hieroglyphics are so badly 
drawn or so ill arranged, as to suggest 
manufacture by workmen unfamiliar with 
the name they have written, or who 
regarded it as merely ornamental. Here 
we may revert to the sword of Aah-hetep 
(i), on which the hieroglyphics are also 
incorrect ; in that case there are elements 
in the design which have an undoubtedly 
un-Egyptian appearance ; and M. Daly (Rev. 
de T Arch. 1860, p. 103) suggested that the 
sword must have been made by a stranger 
to Egypt. At Naucratis in the seventh 
century B.C. we have an instance of foreigners 
settled in Egypt reproducing imitations of 
Egyptian commodities ; under the Theban 
Empire we know that foreigners were 
settled in Egypt; why should not these 
foreigners have had porcelain and scarab 
factories in Egypt, and have made there the 
objects for which, as the Greek finds suggest, 
there was a large demand it Greece ? 

Coming now to the question of the pottery, 
we have three definite examples (nos. ili, iv, 
and ix) of tomb-deposits in which ‘Mycenaean’ 
pottery is found in conjunction with objects 
which suggest a definite date ; and no. v, in 
which a large quantity of such pottery is 
found on a site which apparently has not 
been occupied later than a given date; the 
full evidence as to Tel-el-Amarna has not 
yet been published, and we must therefore 
for the present suspend our judgment on this 
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point. Similar evidence has been offered as to 
the general mass of pottery found at Kahun. 
Arguments of this nature however (from 
pottery found on sites where the occupation 
was presumably of limited duration) must be 
received with caution ; for instances are not 
unknown of Mycenaean fragments being 
found on a site and among objects which 
cannot apparently be earlier than the sixth 
century B.c.!; and yet none I think would 
seriously argue that Mycenaean pottery was 
in use in that century. As to the tomb- 
deposits, we may take it as a principle that 
the contents of an untouched tomb cannot 
be earlier than the latest object found with 
them; Mr. Torr consequently treats the 
tombs in question as proving merely that 
the pottery was buried after the date named ; 
such burial may conceivably have taken 
place a long time subsequently, seeing that 
tombs were so used at various periods, and 
that one at least of these (the tomb of 
Maket) contains deposits of various dates. 
Finally, we have the wall paintings ; here 
again the evidence depends on a similarity of 
style, which may or may not be accepted : it 
has been suggested that the similarity would 
be still more striking if these paintings had 
not been the work of an Egyptian artist who 
was probably unfamiliar with the character 
of the objects which he was copying ; at any 
rate we may take it, that at the time when 
these paintings were being executed, the 
objects depicted were being made by foreign 
nationalities, and were chosen by the wall 
painter as specially characteristic of the 
foreigners in question. If we accept this 
evidence, then we are confronted with the 
problem that the ‘Mycenaean’ civilization 
was in existence at any rate from 1600 to 
1200 s.c. On the other hand, we have the 
direct evidence of no. ix, the tomb of the 
grandson of King Pinetchem, which 
would bring the lower limit of date down to 
about 970 B.c.: we thus obtain apparently 
a proof that the art which we call Mycenaean 
lasted over at least six centuries. If this 
were so, it requires no great stretch of the 
imagination to extend it over a further cen- 
tury or so either way. But with an art of 
so long duration, found over so wide an area, 
it is extremely hazardous to argue relative 
dates from classification based upon a regular 
course of development: the authors of Wyk. 
1 See the account of the excavations on the site of 
the temple of Athene Cranaia (Bull. de Corr. Hell. 
1888, p. 44). Among the fragments of pottery from 
Kahun (assigned by Mr. Petrie to the twelfth dynasty, 
2500 B.c.) are some which compare best with Nau- 


kratis vases of sixth century B.c. (see Petrie in J. HS. 
xi. pl. 14; and A. S. Murray, Handbook p. 30). 
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Vasen suggested such a classification, but 
even if this were proved, it would cease to 
be a general test if once we show that all 
the ‘Mycenaean’ pottery was not manu- 
factured on the same site. Moreover, such 
an art might be expected to have left more 
traces of its existence in Greece ; and it is 
certainly remarkable that we have not the 
searabs of other Egyptian kings from Myce- 
naean sites: on the other hand, we may 
recollect that, while fresh evidence of 
Mycenaean remains is almost daily accruing 
there, very few Mycenaean sites have yet 
been thoroughly excavated ; and the ques- 
tion, who the true representatives of the 
Mycenaean civilization really were, still 
remains to be settled. The present discus- 
sion is one of date, not of race ; but we may 
note that the tendency of late has been to 
look towards Syria as having exercised at 
Teast some influence on the civilization which 
we call ‘Mycenaean,’ and which may have 
had its centre in Krete (Winter in Arch. 
Anz. 1891 p. 38). CrcrL SM1ra. 


Mr. Crcin Smiru has kindly allowed me 
to see the foregoing article in proof, and 
permits me to append this note. His main 
difficulty appears to be that no Greek vase 
can be dated before 700, while no Mycenaean 
vase can be dated after 970 ; and that such 
an interval is inexplicable. The date 970 is 
proposed for the vase from the tomb of 
Pinetchem’s grandson on the ground that 
Pinetchem was on the throne about 1033 by 
Brugsch’s system of chronology. Brugsch 
holds that Dyn. 21 was succeeded by Dyn. 
22 about 966, and that Dyn. 22 was suc- 
ceeded by Dyn. 23 about 766. But if 22 was 
a Nebendynastie, as Lieblein suggests, there 
was not any interval between 21 and 23, and 
200 years must be subtracted from Brugsch’s 
date for Pinetchem. The interval would 
thus be reduced from 270 years to 70 
years. 

A tabular statement of Lieblein’s results 
will be found at the end of his Recherches 
sur la Chronologie Egyptienne. He pub- 
lished his theory about the Twenty-Second 
Dynasty in the Revue Archéologique tor 1868, 
vol. xvili. pp. 272 ff. 

Ceciz Torr. 

A Companion to the Iliad for English Readers. 
By Water Lear, Litt. D. London and 
New York: Macmillan and Co. Crown 
Svo, (Ep. xi, 4 lie 7s 6d. 


Tur Companion, as Mr. Leaf remarks, is 
strictly a companion to another hook, and 
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cannot be read as a separate work. In other 
words, it consists of the introductions and 
notes belonging to the prose translation of 
the /liad by Messrs. Lang, Myers and Leaf. 
There is a long introduction to the poem 
itself, and short introductions to each book 
of it; and there are notes to all the prin- 
cipal passages, each with its cross-reference 
to the page and line in the translation. A 
work of that sort cannot be criticized as a 
whole. So we will direct our attention to 
what is certainly the most attractive part of 
it, namely, the author's account of the 
Homeric question. 

Mr. Leaf recognizes three strata in the 
Iliad, besides various substrata. In the 
first place there is the ‘Wrath of Achilles’ 
occupying books 1, 11, 16 and 22. In the 
second place there are ‘ tales of the prowess 
of individual heroes’ in books 2 to 7, 13 
and 17. And in the third place there are 
‘great individual poems, led up to and 
connected by portions of narrative which 
are in themselves treated as subordinate.’ 

The following are the most notable of the 
‘fundamental discrepancies’ on which Mr. 
Leaf relies in his analysis. In book 9 
Achilles refuses the gifts of Agamemnon, 
yet in books 11 and 16 he speaks as though 
no gifts had been offered. If the offer was 
made, he afterwards behaved abomin- 
ably. If not, his conduct was pardonable 
or even praiseworthy. The matter ‘ funda- 
mentally affects our whole conception of the 
character of Achilles.’ The man who wrote 
books 11 and 16 could not have written 
book 9 unless he was ‘incapable of clearly 
realizing his own characters.’ Again, in 
book 20 Achilles behaves contemptibly on 
the field of battle, whereas in book 1 he 
seems incapable of such irresolution and 
timidity. And the inference is that the 
man who wrote book | did not write 
book 20. 

This brings us to the question whether 
Homer was one man, or three men, or 
perhaps a hundred. Mr. Leaf states his 
own opinion clearly enough :—‘it is not 
inconceivable that one poet may, during the 
course of a long life, have composed the 
Iliad piecemeal : the probabilities seem to 
me strongly against it: the change in the 
attitude of the poet towards his own work 
seems more than we can credit to one man,’ 
He thus repudiates the notion that a 
eritic has only to point out inconsistencies 
in order to prove that more than one poet 
had a hand in the work. His test is that 
the inconsistencies must be so fundamental 
that we cannot imagine a poet capable of 
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such changes in his attitude towards work 
of his own making. But obviously this is 
not a test which can lead to any sure results, 
for nobody can tell how far a poet might 
change his attitude towards his work. At 
this rate, the whole thing is merely a matter 
of opinion, and can never be anything 
else. 

But the question can be approached from 
another side. Mr. Leaf appeals to archaeo- 
logy and history for proof that the first 
and second strata were formed in Greece 
Proper before the Dorian invasion, while the 
third stratum was formed afterwards in Asia 
Minor. And in that case the poem cannot 
be the work of one man. 

According to Mr. Leaf, the Dorians 
invaded Greece about 1000 B.c., and thereby 
put an end to the dominion of the Achaians: 
the Achaians had attained the height of 
their civilization in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, and had conquered Greece 
before 1500 B.c.: Greece had previously 
been held by the Pelasgians. 

Mr. Leaf says that the Dorian invasion 
took place about 1000 B.c. ‘according to the 
traditional chronology.’ There is no ‘ tradi- 
tional chronology’ to which we can appeal 
in this way. In a well-known passage 
Clement of Alexandria remarks that the 
interval between the return of the Hera- 
kleidae and the expedition of Alexander was 
715 years according to Phaneias, 735 years 
according to Ephoros, 820 years according 
to Timaios and Kleitarchos, and 770 years 
according to Eratosthenes.' These dates 
range from 1049 to 1154 B.c. ; and other 
dates were assigned by other authorities, 
but none of them much nearer to 1000 B.c. 
Yet it is clear that Mr. Leaf is not using 
1000 as a round number, for he relies upon 
this date in arguing that the Achaian 
strata in the poem were formed about 
1050 B.c. 

No doubt, there was a Dorian invasion of 
some sort at some date, for there were 
Dorians in Greece in historic times, and they 
can hardly be reckoned as aborigines. But 
we should like a little proof that the invasion 
was—to use the old phrase— a single and 
literal event, having its assignable date, and 
carrying at one blow the acquisition of 
Peloponnesos.’ And still more should we 
like a little proof that the Dorians found 
Peloponnesos under the dominion of the 
Achaians. Ancient authors may be cited to 
this effect ; but here they are not speaking 
of matters within their knowledge. The 
Greeks whom they knew were divided into 

1 Strom. i. 21, p. 145. 
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three clans, Aiolian, Dorian, Ionian ; but in 
the Iliad they found them reckoned as a 
single clan, Achaian. Consequently, if they 
were going to treat the poem as a work of 
history, they had to place the events in the 
age before the inroad of the Dorians. And 
they would certainly have thought it impious 
to treat the poem as a work of fiction. 

Mr. Leaf says ‘it seems to be made out 
that about 1500 B.c. the Achaians were 
allies of the Libyans in a great invasion of 
Egypt—if the Achaians could invade 
Egypt, there is no antecedent improbability 
in their invading Troas.’ He is here re- 
ferring to the identification of the Achaians 
with the Aqatiasha. The Aqatiasha are men- 
tioned in inscriptions relating to the invasion 
of Egyptin the fifth year of King Meren- 
ptah, and are not mentioned elsewhere. 
There is nothing in the inscriptions to show 
whothe Aqatiasha were, or whence they came. 
The date 1500 B.c. was assigned to Meren- 
ptah by Lauth, and is far the highest of the 
dates assigned to that king under the 
various systems of chronology. <A few lines 
before, Mr. Leaf has adopted the date which 
has been assigned by Mr. Petrie, from com- 
parison with Egyptian remains, to the shaft- 
tombs at Mykenai. That date is 1150 B.c. : 
and, under the system of chronology adopted 
by Mr. Petrie, this falls in the reign of 
Seti I., who was a son of Merenptah. But, 
no doubt, those methods of reasoning which 
have served to identify the Aqatiasha with 
the Achaians, will serve also to identify 
Merenptah with Methuselah. 

When Mr. Leaf asserts that the Achaians 
attained the height of their civilization in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries B.c., 
he seems to be adopting the date proposed by 
Mr. Petrie for the Mykenaian civilization, 
and then attributing this civilization to the 
Achaians on the ground that it resembles the 
civilization depicted in the //iad. But, in 
the first place, Mr. Petrie has obtained that 
date by methods of reasoning which may 
fairly be described as questionable. And, in 
the second place, there are some ‘ fundamen- 
tal discrepancies’ between the two civiliza- 
tions. For example, the people of Mykenai 
buried their dead, whereas the //iad says that 
the dead were burnt. 

In dealing with the Catalogue of the Ships, 
Mr. Leaf says that ‘ it is particularly remark- 
able that the islands mentioned as sending 
contingents to Troy are almost exactly 
identical with those where remains of 
Mykenaian civilization have been discovered.’ 
And he adds that ‘ this is a remarkable sup- 
port to the belief that the Catalogue is a 
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real gazetteer of Achaian Greece, and that 
the Achaians were the people to whom the 
Mykenaian civilization belonged.’ Clearly, 
the alleged coincidence would not go to 
prove that the Mykenaian civilization 
belonged to the Achaians unless the Cata- 
logue were already known to refer to 
Achaian Greece; or that the Catalogue 
referred to Achaian Greece unless the 
Mykenaian civilization were already known 
to belong to the Achaians. But the coinci- 
dence is imaginary. Seventeen of the islands 
have yielded antiquities of the Mykenaian 
type: but only seven of these are mentioned 
in the Catalogue, namely, Aigina, Salamis, 
Rhodes, Karpathos, Kalymnos, Kos, and 
Krete: and a dozen others are mentioned 
there which have not yielded antiquities of 
that type. Moreover, the Catalogue 
describes Rhodes, Kalymnos, Karpathos and 
Kos as islands of the Herakleidae, the 
national heroes of the Dorians ; and, when 
history began, these islands certainly were 
Dorian, and so also were Krete and Aigina. 
If we had to draw an inference from the 
Catalogue, the inference would be that 
the Mykenaian civilization belonged to the 
Dorians. 

In order to substantiate his theory, Mr. 
Leaf is not only bound to show that the 
Achaians were established in Greece before 
the inroad of the Dorians : he is also bound 
to show that the first authors of the Iliad 
lived there among them—not, as tradition 
says, among the Ionians of Asia Minor. 
And he argues thus :— 


‘But the Ionian emigrants were above all things 
expansive and commercial : their centres were Miletos, 
Ephesos, Kolophon, and the other great towns of the 
Asian coast: their ships and their colonies went 
freely over all lands, from the recesses of the Black 
Sea on the one hand to Marseilles and Spain on the 
other. To suppose that people thus overflowing with 
living energy should care or be able to remove them- 
selves entirely from their surroundings and throw 
themselves into a description of the past without 
allowing a single allusion, or, so far as we can detect, 
a single anachronism to escape them, is to eredit them 
first with a power of historic imagination, and next 
with means of archaeological research, such as have 
been hardly equalled in the history of the world.’ 


This is a description of the Ionians as 
they were in the seventh century B.c. and 
afterwards. Their ships did not reach 
Spain before 630, Marseilles was not 
founded until after 600, and none of their 
colonies on the Black Sea appear to have 
been founded so early as 700. There is 
nothing to show that the energy which 
overflowed in this way in the seventh cen- 
tury, was already overflowing in the eighth 
or ninth. So, when Mr. Leaf proceeds to 
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doubt whether ‘ people thus overflowing with 
living energy’ would have cared to sink the 
present in the past, the answer seems to be 
that they may not have been endowed with 
all this energy at the period in question ; 
and that, even if they were, there is no 
saying what aspect of life might have taken 
their fancy in a poem. Mr. Leaf also 
doubts whether they would have been able 
to sink the present so completely in the 
past. But he does not suggest that they 
were inferior to the other Greeks of Asia 
Minor in ‘ historic imagination’ or ‘ archaeo- 
logical research’; and he credits Asiatic 
Greeks with the whole of his third stratum, 
which amounts to more than half the poem. 
If these Asiatic Greeks had enough of this 
imagination and research to produce one 
half of the poem, they had enough to pro- 
duce the other half; and if the task was 
not beyond them, it was not beyond the 
Tonians. But all this talk about ‘the past’ 
seems to be founded on the notion that the 
Mykenaian civilization was extinct before 
1000 B.c., and that this is the civilization 
depicted in the Jad. 

The Greeks themselves always imagined 
that the /liad was Ionian, not Achaian. 
Mr. Leaf admits that ‘on this point the 
voice of antiquity was indeed unanimous.’ 
And he is good enough to say that ‘we 
cannot afford to neglect entirely testimony 
such as this.’ Accordingly, he proceeds to 
‘explain how the mistake arose.’ It was 
simply because the Greeks of classical times 
got the poem from the Asiatic Ionians, and 
found that it was mainly in their dialect. 
The Ionians had appropriated the work of 
the Aiolians, the Aiolians were the descend- 
ants of the Achaians, and the words which 
Fick calls Aiolie really belong to the old 
Achaian dialect. This is nothing but a 
series of guesses, without an attempt at 
proof. 

While Mr. Leaf thus makes light of the 
opinion of the ancients that the Iliad was 
Tonian, he hardly condescends to notice their 
opinion that it was the work of one great 
poet. Yet these matters were not beyond 
the range of their information. Herodotos 
can probably be trusted when he says that 
Homer lived within four centuries of his 
own time, in other words, that the poet was 
an old man about 800 B.c. And we venture 
to think that the internal evidence agrees 
better with that date than with any other. 

Crom Torr. 
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HORACE, Zp. I. x. 49. 


fanum Vacunae. 


ty the archaeological summary in the 
Classical Review for May Mr. Walters makes 
a statement to which a recent visitor to the 
valley of the Licenza must be allowed to 
take exception. Speaking of the rediscovery 
of a votive inscription to Vacuna (C./.Z, ix. 
4636) at Laculo (la Posta) in the Sabina, 
Mr. Walters adds, ‘ There seems however to 
be no reason for doubting that here we have 
the fanum Vacunae by which Horace wrote 
the tenth: Epistle of the first book.’ Were 
this the first discovery of a shrine of 
Vacuna, one might pardon the thought that 
Horace may have written the Epistle while 
on an excursion, in spite of the distance 
from his own valley. But why can there 
be any less doubt in identifying Horace’s 
particular fanwm with Poggio Fidone, in the 
valley of the Canera near Rieti, where two 
similar votive inscriptions have been found 
(C.L.L. ix. 4751-2) 1 The scholiasts’ ‘ Vacuna 
apud Sabinos plurimum colitur’ is a sufti- 
cient warning against hasty identification, 
and makes it surprising that the Sabine 
collection of the Corpus contains but three 
Vacuna inscriptions. 

In justice to Sig. Persichetti, from whom 
Mr. Walters had drawn his information 
(Wotizie degli Scavi, Nov. 1891, pp. 342-3), 
it should be stated that he has nothing to 
say about Horace’s fanwm. He even con- 
jectures that there was another temple of 
the same goddess near by at Bacugno. 

In view of the general agreement that 
the Epistle was written from the Sabine 
Farm, it is quite superfluous to call attention 
to the distance between Licenza and Laculo 
(la Posta). As the crow flies the distance 
cannot be less than 35 m.p.—further, in 
other words, than from Licenza to Rome 
(25 m.p. in a straight line to the Porta 
S. Lorenzo). But the actual distance is, of 
course, much greater. Striking across from 
Licenza to the Via Salaria at its most 
accessible point—perhaps Osteria di Nerola— 
one would have first at least a dozen miles 
of hard travelling, and then 44 m.p. further 
along the Salaria to la Posta. 

To the vexed questions of Horatian topo- 
graphy nothing can be added by an _unsup- 
ported non est dubium quin. 


F. G. Moores. 
Vale University. 
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THE PORTRAITS IN MR. WARDE 
FOWLER'S JULIUS CALSAR. 


Tue publication of Bernoulli's Romische 
Iconographie has introduced a_ scientific 
method into the study of Roman portraits in 
place of the old haphazard one of conjecture 
mainly based upon tradition. But, to judge 
from the illustrations to Mr. Warde Fowler’s 
Julius Caesar in the ‘ Heroes of the Nations’ 
series, the latest results of the new method 
have not found their way to America. 
Perhaps therefore I may be permitted 
to point out that in every instance, 
except one, in which the publishers of 
Julius Caesar have borrowed a portrait from 
Baumeister’s Denkmdler (the first volume of 
which is eight years old), the evidence in 
favour of its representing the person to 
whom it is assigned is either doubtful or 
negative. 

The famous statue in the Spada Palace 
(p. 48) bears no resemblance to the head of 
Pompeius on coins, or to the one certainly 
authentic bust of him in the Jacobsen col- 
lection at Copenhagen ; see Rim. Mittheil. 
i. 37 (1886), Reinach, Mithridate Hupator 
p. 376, and in fevue  Archéologique 
xv. 339 (1890). The fine bust at Madrid 
which appears opposite to p. 72 of Mr. 
Fowler’s book was till quite recently accepted 
as a genuine bust of Cicero, but its attribu- 
tion rested solely on the inscription. It has 
now been shown that this does not belong to 
the bust. The attribution therefore falls to 
the ground and with it that of the busts in 
the Museo Chiaramonti and at Apsley House 
which evidently represent the same person 
as the Madrid bust. So far as our know- 
ledge goes at present, there is no authentic 
or even probable portrait of Cicero in 
existence. 

The other two illustrations to which I 
would call attention are the portraits of M. 
Antonius (p. 256) and M. Brutus (p. 268). 
They both belong to the doubtful category. 
In the Uffizi bust of Antonius we miss the 
low forehead and the hook-nose which Plu- 
tarch ascribes to him and which we find 
faithfully reproduced in the coins and in a 
gem of the British Museum. The arrange- 
ment of the hair too is quite different, and 
the only points of resemblance are the thick 
neck and projecting chin, the latter however 
being a restoration. There is more to be 
said for the Capitol bust of Brutus, of whom 
also we have portraits on coins and ona gem 
in the British Museum. The hair combed 
over the forehead, the thin cheeks, ‘the 
lean and hungry look’ which according to 
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Plutarch characterized both him and Cassius, 
are there ; but in other respects, especially 
as regards the shape of the nose, there is 
considerable difference from the coins. On 
the whole, apart from any external evidence, 
there is not sufficient resemblance to warrant 
us in claiming this bust as an authentic 
portrait of Brutus. 

Of the portraits of Caesar Mr. Warde 
Fowler has himself spoken in his preface. 
T will only add that the bust of a pontifex 
maximus in the Museo Chiaramonti (p. 78) 
is evidently that of a much older man than 
Caesar lived to be. 

IT am strongly in favour of historical 
works being illustrated, but illustrations 
which are not genuine are worse than 
useless. The true busts of Pompeius reveal 
the emptiness of the man so unmistakably 
that they are of real importance for the 
understanding of his character. It is there- 
fore a pity that the Spada statue, the 
head of which by the way does not belong 
to the body, should continue to be handed 
down as his likeness. 

A, TILLEY. 


The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight- 
Standards. By Wiu.iam RrpcEway. 
Cambridge, 1892. Pp. 417. 8vo. (with 
60 illustrations). 


THis remarkable book commends itself to 
the reader by its originality and freshness 
of tone not less than by the evidence it 
affords of wide and varied research. The 
author’s aim is to arrive at a knowledge of 
the origin of metallic currency and weight- 
standards by the Comparative Method—a 
method almost entirely neglected by numis- 
matists and metrologists, who have, at most, 
compared the Greek systems with those of 
Babylonia and Egypt. The theories of 
Boeckh and of the later writers on metro- 
logy start with the assumption that the 
ancient systems were obtained scientifically. 
Professor Ridgeway, on the other hand, 
contends that they were arrived at empiri- 
caily and maintains that the Greeks, Baby- 
lonians and other nations originally adopted 
for weighing and measuring those primitive 
processes that the anthropologist finds every- 
where in vogue among savage and semi- 
civilized peoples. ‘The Babylonian measures 
of capacity (say the upholders of the cur- 
rent theories) and their system of weights 
were based upon one and the same unit as 
their measures of Time and Space, and as 
they are believed to have determined the 
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length of an hour of equinoetial time by 
means of the dropping of water, so too it is 
conceivable that they may have fixed the 
weight of their Talent, their Mina and their 
Shekel as well as the size of their measures 
of capacity, by weighing or measuring the 
amounts of water which had passed from 
one vessel to another during a given space 
of time.’ But this,as Mr. Ridgeway points 
out, is not only mere theory but theory at 
variance with all that we know about the 
actual methods employed by men in their 
early attempts at weighing and measuring. 

Mr. Ridgeway takes Homer as a kind of 
text for his elaborate inquiry. In the 
Homeric Poems mention is made of two 
units of value—the cow (or ox) and the 
Talent. The cow, as the analogy of bar- 
barian communities shows, was clearly the 
primitive barter-unit employed before the 
precious metals were used as media of ex- 
change. The Talent (in Homer) is only 
mentioned in relation to gold, and—there 
being no question of coined money—all 
values are expressed in oxen. Yet though 
the value.of commodities is never expressed 
in talents, it can hardly be doubted that 
talents of gold circulated freely. A  solu- 
tion of this difficulty is found by Mr. 
Ridgeway in the explanation that the 
talent of gold represented, and was of the 
“same value as, the older ox-unit. Even 
after the actual bartering of cattle had 
ceased and had been superseded by gold as 
the medium of exchange, values continued 
to be expressed in oxen. In the same 
manner, the Caucasian Ossetes, though long 
accustomed to money, kept their accounts in 
cows—5 roubles being reckoned to the 
cow. The Homeric gold Talent, of about 
130 grains, thus equated to the value of the 
primitive unit the ox, is, according to Mr. 
Ridgeway’s highly probable view, the origin 
of the later Euboic system, the standard, 
namely, that was always employed by the 
Greeks for weighing gold, but which has 
hitherto been supposed by metrologists to 
be the light Babylonian shekel. Soalso the 
Aeginetan standard is shown to be indi- 
genous and to be likewise based on the 
Homeric talanton. 

Mr. Ridgeway is then led on to inquire 
into the nature of primitive currencies, and 
finds abundant evidence that in Asia, 
Europe and Africa the cow was the chief 
unit of barter. The regions of the ox or 
cow unit are further shown to be those over 
which gold was equally distributed, and it 
is next demonstrated that the art of weigh- 
ing was first employed for gold, and that 
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the units of the standards by which, through- 
out these regions, gold is weighed are prac- 
tically of the same weight as the Homeric 
talent, 7.e. 130—135 grains of gold: in a 
word, that the gold-unit is everywhere based 
on, and is the equivalent of, the ox or cow. 

Tn the latter part of his book Mr. Ridge- 
way criticizes with much effect the theories of 
metrologists as to the origin of the Kgyp- 
tian, Babylonian, Greek, Italian and other 
systems—theories which all pre-suppose for 
those systems a scientific basis. Of several 
new explanations offered by Mr. Ridgeway 
perhaps the most ingenious and convincing 
is the view that the Roman As was origin- 
ally a rod or bar of copper of definite 
measurements. 

In his chapter on the Greek system Mr, 
Ridgeway makes a bold but, as itseems to me, 
ineffectual attack upon the orthodox view 
as to the meaning of Greek coin-types. 
The view now commonly held and ably set 
forth in the writings of Burgon, Curtius, 
Gardner and Head is, of course, that the 
principal devices on Greek coins are gener- 
ally to be explained by reference to the cul- 
tus and myths of divinities and heroes. 
Mr. Ridgeway admits that this may be a 
true explanation of a certain number of 
coin-types, but denies that it is of universal 
validity. In part, he seems to revert to the 
theory of the old numismatists who saw in 
many, if not in all, types a direct allusion to 
the commerce and natural productions of 
the coin-issuing town or state. According 
to this view, when a bunch of grapes and a 
wine-cup appear as the coin-types (e.g.) of 
the Aegean Islands, they do not signify that 
those islands worshipped Dionysos but that 
they cultivated the vine with success and 
engaged in the wine trade. But Mr. Ridge- 
way goes beyond this and suggests the in- 
genious explanation that many early Greek 
coin-types are not only of commercial import 
but reproduce actual barter-units whose use 
had been superseded by the introduction of 
coinage. To quote his own words :—‘The 
fact of the occurrence of the type of the cow 
or cow’s head on early Greek coins is evi- 
dence that the early monetary unit was the 
ox.’ ‘The cow or bull’s head on the early 
gold and electrum [coins] was the indication 
of the value. In later times when the con- 
nection between ox and coin was only tra- 
ditional, the ox was put on coins simply 
as symbolical of money.’ 

The frequent occurrence of the ox-type on 
coins cannot be denied, and at first sight it 
certainly seems as if the early coin-engraver 
had akeen sense that the original pecunia was 
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pecus. But are we justified in adopting this 
tempting theory when we remember how 
common animal-types are not only on early 
Greek coins but on other monuments of 
archaic Greek art? Nor, in fact, is the 
ox the only animal-subject affected by the 
early coin-engraver. I should say, for in 
stance, that the lion was quite as often por- 
trayed on archaic coins as the ox or cow ; 
and even if we go no further than the well- 
known Santorin hoard of seventh and sixth 
century money, we find not only a lion, but 
a goat, a dolphin, a boar, a horse, an eagle, 
a cock, anda tunny. On page 332, fig. 46, 
Mr. Ridgeway engraves the obverse of a 
coin of Lycia with a boar and suggests that 
this represents a Lycian barter-unit. But 
here, again, it is unsafe to insist on the 
significance of this particular animal when 
we remember that Lycian coins are remark- 
able for the variety and frequency of their 
animaland monstrous types. Thisvery Lycian 
coin has, in fact, on its reverse a triskelis of 
cocks’ heads—a type which may or may 
not be solar, but which at any rate can 
hardly be explained in any commercial sense. 

Want of space precludes an examination 
of all the types that Mr. Ridgeway explains 
as barter-units, but I select three or four 
that he will, I trust, consider to be fairly 
crucial tests of his theory. 

(i). Lenedos. The island of Tenedos, says 
Mr. Ridgeway, ‘struck at a very early date 
silver coins bearing for device a double- 
headed axe,’ and he suggests that this type 
is the representative of a primitive axe- 
currency that existed in the island. But in 
regard to this statement it is important to 
notice that the double-axe is not the only 
device on Tenedian coins. There is another 
type—a janiform head—which occurs as 
early and as frequently as the double-axe, 
and which in fact forms the obverse type of 
those coins of which the double-axe is the 
reverse. The janiform head is usually 
explained as Dionysiac, and, whether this is 
a correct explanation or not, it is clear that 
the type can have no connection with the 
commerce or primitive barter usages of 
Tenedos. This being the case, it seems much 
simpler to explain the double-axe as having 
some significance in myth or cultus. Mr. 
Ridgeway indeed very fairly admits in a 
note that ‘the axe was often used as a 
religious emblem.’ And further, the double- 
axe ought, according to Mr. Ridgeway’s 
theory, to appear on the earliest coins of 
Tenedos, that is, on those issued when the 
remembrance of the axe-currency still 
remained fresh. But, unfortunately for the 
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theory, the earliest coins of Tenedos—those 
with the incuse square—do not display the 
double-axe but simply the janiform head. 

(ii). Chios. At Chios, writes Mr. Ridge- 
way, ‘a wine-jar is a regular adjunct of the 
mintage’: Chios was famous for its wine 
and it may be conjectured that a wine-cup 
or measure was the old unit of barter em- 
ployed in the island—the earliest coin-types 
thus indicating ‘the object (or its value) 
which the coin replaced.’ But in reference 
to this, I would urge that it is not legitimate 
to explain the wine-jar adjunct without also 
explaining the Sphinx—a type by which, on 
the earlier coins, the wine-jar is invariably 
accompanied. And further we ought, in 
order to satisfy Mr. Ridgeway’s theory, to 
find the wine-measure or jar on the earliest 
coins of Chios. But on the earliest electrum 
and silver money of the island the wine-jar 
is altogether absent and only the Sphinx 
appears. 

(iii). Zhasos. Thasos, like Chios, ‘ was 
famous for its wine and accordingly the wine- 
cup is a regular adjunct of its coins.’ This 
statement again is wanting in numismatic 
precision. A wine-cup is, indeed, the type 
of the later coins of Thasos, but its earliest 
coins—those struck B.c. 550-465—have a 
representation of Silenos carrying off a 
nymph—a type suitable to a people devoted 
to the orgiastic rites of the Thracian Bacchus, 
but one which would form a somewhat 
roundabout advertisement of the merits of 
the Thasian vintages. 

(iv). Cyzicus. Lastly, the tunny that is 
impressed on the coins of Cyzicus is regarded 
by Mr. Ridgeway as an indication that these 
coins superseded a primitive system in which 
the tunny formed a monetary unit, just as 
did the stock-fish in mediaeval Iceland. The 
existence of such a unit in a city like 
Cyzicus that derived its revenues largely 
from the tunny-fisheries is a priori likely 
enough, and in this case it must be admitted 
in Mr. Ridgeway’s favour that the tunny 
occurs not merely on Cyzicene coins of a 
comparatively late period but on the earliest 
pieces of its money. But is an interpretation 
from the sources of myth or ritual entirely 
precluded? Mr. Ridgeway answers that it 
is: yet his own engraving (fig. 32) of the 
earliest electrum coin of Cyzicus seems to 
negative his view. The tunny on this coin 
is tied with fillets, and Iam sure that Mr. 
Ridgeway (though he hints at jugged hare 
on the coins of Messana) will not say that 
this tunny is filleted merely in a base 
culinary sense. On coins, as on other Greek 
monuments, the fillet is a plain indication 
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that the object to which it is attached is 
sacred toa divinity. Thus (to deal only with 
coins) the fillet is found attached to the 
temple statue, to the sacred temple-key, 
and to the bull destined as a sacrificial 
victim. Why then may not this tunny be 
an offering to some divinity of Cyzicus—an 
offering of the first-fruits of the rich harvest 
of the sea? We have not, it is true, any 
literary record of such an offering at 
Cyzicus, but at any rate some such practice 
was not unknown in Greece, as may be seen 
from a passage in Athenaeus, quoted by Mr. 
Ridgeway, and from other mentions in the 
authors referred to in Rhode’s monograph 
Thynnorum captura (Leipzig, 1890), p. 31 
and p. 51. 

For these and for other reasons that could 
be given I am unable to accept Mr. Ridge- 
way’s theory as to the meaning of Greek 
coin-types. I have dwelt on t at length 
because it is very interesting to numismatists 
and one moreover that is likely to appear 
plausible to those who are not students of 
numismatics. At the same time, I should 
make it clear that this theory is by no means 
the most important feature in Prof. Ridge- 
way’s work—a work which undoubtedly 
makes an epoch in the study of early weight- 
systems and currencies. 

Warwick WRrorH. 





Excavations of the American School of 
Athens at the Heraion of Argos, 1892. By 
CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D. ete. New 
York and Boston: Ginn and Co. London 
and Berlin: Asher and Co. 1892. 


Brigr notices of the American excavations 
at the Heraion at Argos have already twice 
appeared in the Classical Review (1892, pp. 
280 and 424). It is now widely known that 
the main interest of the discoveries falls 
under two distinct heads. We have first 
antiquities found on the site of the second 
temple built by Eupolemos, including frag- 
ments of the temple architecture and sculp- 
ture ; next the charred remains of the first 
temple (burnt in 429 B.c.); and, connected 
with these by date, though found on the 
slope of the west end of the second temple 
(at a depth of between 10 and 15 feet below 
the surface), a mass of objects of distinctly 
archaic and in part prehistoric character. 
To none of these last is Dr. Waldstein in- 
clined to assign a date as late as the 5th 
century B.c. The black layer of earth in 
which these miscellaneous objects, e.g. terra- 
cottas, bronzes, ivories, gold rosettes, por- 
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celain images, coms, etc., were found, may 
very likely have been the débris from the 
earlier temple, shot down over the sup- 
porting wall. 

In the preliminary publication before us 
—published with a promptitude for which 
all archaeologists will be grateful—Dr. 


Waldstein gives a selection from both 
periods. He devotes however most space 


and attention to the more obvious interest 
of the fifth century find. Dr. Waldstein 
indeed holds a brief for this fifth century. 
In a sentence of consummate obscurity (p. 2) 
he warns us against the danger, to mythology 
as to art, of beginning at the beginning. 
We will follow his lead and take first the 
second temple, reserving for a second num- 
ber the precarious joy of discussing the 
problems of prehistoric mythology which 
the Heraion excavations naturally suggest. 

The site chosen was a happy one. No 
time had to be lost in determining the 
general lie of the temple. In 1854, when 
M. Rhangabé made tentative excavations, 
portions of both the supporting and peri- 
bolos walls were visible, and were still 
visible in the spring of the present year. 
It may be said generally that when money 
is—as it always is for excavations—scarce, 
it is far better to begin with these obvious 
sites where remains lie above ground. We 
may also add in passing that Dr. Waldstein 
records his conviction that to work even a 
short time with large gangs of men is the 
more economical and generally more satis- 
factory method. 

Over four out of the twenty pages of text 
are devoted to the detailed analysis of the 
head of ‘ Hera.’ Over this head it is pretty 
sure that controversy will rage. Dr. 
Waldstein holds that ‘in all its charac- 
teristics this head manifests that it is 
neither archaic, nor transitional, nor of the 
fourth century B.c., nor archaistic or belong- 
ing to the later renaissance of earlier Greek 
types: but it is clearly the work of an 
artist living in the fifth century.’ Further 
that ‘until it can satisfactorily be proved 
not to be so, we have reason to consider it 
a representative of the Argive school of art 
of the second half of the fifth century, and 
as such to hold some relation to the work 
of Polycleitos, who established the ideal 
type of Hera in this temple.’ Further Dr. 
Waldstein considers it ‘possible’ that the 
‘Hera’ figure stood on the pediment at the 
west end immediately below which it was 
found. The questions here raised will be 
difficult to determine, depending, as they do, 
so much upon art criticism. The present 
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writer after long looking at the cast of the 
head in the Fitzwilliam Museum declares 
for Dr. Waldstein. His view is of course 
—and he knows it himself—based on 
three uncertainties: 7.e. the uncertainty if 
the head be a. Hera or not, if it belong 
to the pediments or not, and the un- 
certainty of the relation between Polycleitos 
and those pedimental sculptures. But after 
all Dr. Waldstein relies on the logic, not of 
historical evidence, but of visual impression. 

One word as to the head representing 
Hera. If the Hera Farnese and the Hera 
Ludovisi represent the goddess, the difficulty 
raised by the discoverer, that the head is 
rather maiden than bride, seems to us to be 
no difficulty at all. As will be seen in the 
second paper, Hera was much besides 
matron; and we need only recall that 
at Stymphalos there was an ancient cult, 
reputed Pelasgian (Pausanias viii. 22, 2), 
of Hera in her triple aspect as maiden 
child (rapOévw pev ért otoyn waidi) as well as 
wife and even widow, to enable us to 
recognize in her the year-goddess in the 
three Greek seasons, spring, summer- 
autumn, and winter. At Nauplia too 
(Pausanias ii. 38, 2) year after year she 
renewed, as every year-deity must, her 
youth and maiden-hood by bathing in the 
spring Kanathos. The exclusive matron- 
hood familiar to us in the Z/iad is but one 
aspect, emphasized to complete the literary 
Olympian family circle. 

After this head, the next fragment of 
importance is the metope on plate vi. From 
a phototype only it would be precarious to 
criticize details of style. We are not told 
if sufficient fragments have been found to 
allow of an attempt at reconstructing any 
other metopes or the pedimental sculptures. 
It is very fortunate that Pausanias (ii. 17, 3) 
states the subjects that were depicted ‘above 
the pillars.’ This expression—ézdaa 6é imep 
Tous Kiovas eotw cipyacpeva—Dr. Waldstein 
takes, and probably rightly, to mean both 
pediments and metopes. We think this, 
because one of the subjects named is the 
birth of Zeus—a subject of very special 
appropriateness, as we hope to show later, 
to a temple of Hera, but scarcely within the 
scope of metope composition. Dr. Waldstein 
thinks that the ra pev and the 7a de 
of Pausanias probably refer to the front 


and back pediments, and [metopes. This 
would give the birth of Zeus to one 
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pediment, the Gigantomachia to the corre- 
sponding metopes. To the other pediment 
would be given the subject és tov zpds 
Tpolav 7éXenov, Which Dr. Waldstein some- 
what arbitrarily assumes to have represented 
the Departure for Troy; leaving for the 
corresponding metopes the Taking of 
the city. For ourselves, qua subjects, 
we should prefer to take the Giganto- 
machia (cf. the pediment of the Megara 
Treasure House) for the second pediment 
and distribute the Trojan scenes round 
the metopes. Mixed with these were 
probably Amazon contests—a subject (as 
again we shall show later) of admirable 
fitness for a Hera temple. 

Among the architectural fragments, the 
eye is immediately caught by the lovely 
little portion of a sima with the two birds 
perched on the volutes. Of course com- 
parison is at once suggested with the 
charming fragment from the Erechtheion 
which used to le to the right hand of the 
entrance gate to the Acropolis. Here only 
one bird remains and has an oddly accidental 
look ; the Heraion fragment shows that a 
second bird must have stood with its back 
to the one remaining, heraldic fashion. Dr. 
Waldstein finds in the Erechtheion archi- 
tecture the closest analogy to that of the 
Heraion : a photograph of the Erechtheion 
bird lies before us ; the ornament seems to 
us more compact, and formal, and certainly 
a degree earlier in style. The presence of 
the bird on the Erechtheion, specially if it 
be earlier, forbids us to see in it the cuckoo 
Dr. Waldstein suggests. It is nothing but 
a fascinating bit of decoration. We believe 
it is proposed to publish shortly the frag- 
ments found by M. Rhangabé ; to these must 
belong we suppose a similar bird now in the 
local Museum at Argos. 

As to the plates, we may perhaps be 
allowed to enter one protest. If expense be 
any object, why devote three out of eight to 
views of the site? Pictures of masses of 
workmen with spades and barrows are of no 
manner of interest to any one. They do 
well enough in a magic lantern, but seem to 
us utterly out of place in a scientific pub- 
lication. The vase fragments, requiring pre- 
sumably colour, are postponed till next 
time, but are there not the terracotta plaques 
which we all eagerly look for ? 


Jane E. Harrison. 


(To be continued.) 
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SrvERAL important additions have been recently 
made to the Greek sculptures in the British Museum 
of fragments which have hitherto remained unident- 
ified. These include several portions of the noble 
evoup of a Persian rider, which Sir Charles Newton 
found among the ruins of the Mausoleum: three 
considerable fragments have been readjusted in their 
place upon the near hindquarter, which add 
appreciably to the general effect. These additions are 
due to the Museum mason, Mr. Pinker. he latest 
readjustment is of peculiar interest, inasmuch as it 
concerns the Western Pediment of the Parthenon. 
Among the Elgin marbles there is a torso’ from the 
Parthenon which has always been regarded as belong- 
ing to Metope No. XIV. Carrey’s drawing of this 
Metope showed the figure of a Greek in a position 
somewhat similar to that of the torso, and Michaelis 
pl. 3, xiv. gives Carrey’s drawing with the torso in 
its place. There the matter was considered as settled ; 

1B. M. Cat. No. 342, 2. Vignette to Mus. Marbles 
Pt. vii. 
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but a new attribution, which is undoubtedly the 
correct one, has now been proposed for the torso by 
an Austrian sculptor, Herr Schwerzek, who is spend- 
ing a short time in London and is preparing to model 
a restoration of the Western Pediment. Herr 
Schwerzek noticed first that tho torso is worked 
entirely in the round, and therefore cannot belong to 
the Metopes, and secondly that the forms are those, 
not of a grown man, but of a boy; from this it was 
but a short step to the figures of boys in the Western 
Pediment. We know from Carrey’s drawing that 
there was originally a boy on each side of the seated 
figure (Lencothea? B. M. Cat. 304 Q); at present 
only the lower limbs of this figure, with traces where 
the boy on her right leant against her, are remaining. 
But Carrey’s drawing shows plainly that the torso of 
this boy (304 P) exactly corresponds with the sculp- 
ture in question. Most fortunately, sufficient surface 
of the original break still exists to turn the probabil- 
ity into a certainty, and the torso is now to be seen 
adjusted to its true position. 
CEcIL SMITH. 
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Abbott (Evelyn), notice of Beloch’s Storia Greca, 
318. 
Abbott (T. K.), notice of Rendel Harris’s Essay 
on Codex Bezae, 42. 
of Rendel Harris’s Essay on Codex Sangal- 
lensis, 170. 
of Taylor's Witness of Hermas, 453. 
Essays on Texts of the Old and New Testaments, 
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Short notes on some Pauline Epistles, reviewed, 
365. 
abecedaria in Italy, 11. 
abnormal derivations, by H. D. Darbishire, 147. 
abolla = avaBodAn, 4080. 
Acarnania, excavations in, 425a. 
Accent, Indo-Germanic, 190. 
retrocession of, in verbal nouns, 191d. 
of Latin superlatives, 342. 
Acradina, excavations in, 280a. 
Active and Passive Reason in Aristotle, 298. 
Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs, 112a. 
Adam (J.), notice of Lodge’s Gorgias, 64. 
of Wohlrab’s Theaetetus, 391. 
of Cron’s Laches, 392. 
on the Nuptial Number of Plato, reviewed, 152, 
242. 
adsentari, derivation of, 1680. 
Aegina, date of surrender of, 970. 
Aelius Stilo, 1770. 
Aeschylus, notes on, by T. G. Tucker, 193. 
note on Agamemnon (312-4), 180, 327b., 3676. 
aetas, aevitas, 3436. 
African Latin, 386a. 
agrarian bill of Rullus, 407. 
Ahala, C. Servilius, Cicero’s type of an anti-tyrant, 
4l4a. 
alpeois, meaning of, 615. 
&kovew in Pindar (Nem. ii. 14), 3. 
alapus, sub alapa, 116b. 
Aleaic Metre, 276. 
Alchester, excavations at, 232b. 
Alexandrian Literature, History of, by Susemihl, 
reviewed, 272. 
Alexandrian coins, 421a. 
GAtuuphs as an epithet of rivers, 396a. 
Allen (T. W.), notice of Batiffol’s S$. Italian MSS. 
in the Vatican, 454. 
alligare, alligatus (in games), 460b. 
aroavdyn = adotvdvn, 259a. 
altar, Roman, found at Kreimbach in Germany, 2790. 


auBAtorev, use of, 391d. 
ambulacrum = ambulaclum, 88a. 
Amphiiruo of Plautus, A. Palmer's ed. reviewed 
25. 
&v with the Future in Attic, 336. 
&y for 5) in MSS., 3380. 
&v omitted after ply in Plato, 3916. 
in remote deliberative optative, 4350. 
in simple interrogation, 4370. 
avaBadrreobat em) Seka, 3910. 
avakipdpuyyes tuvor, 389a. 
Ancient Rome, Remains of, by J. H. Middleton, 
reviewed, 415d. 
Ancona, vase found at, 37 4a. 
Andresen’s edition of Tacitus de Oratoribus, reviewed, 
365. 
anima, division of, 3500. 
Anthology, Greek, notes on, by T. G. Tucker, 86. 
Antiope, C. 49—52, note on, 72. 
avtTimapextaots, 1200. 
Antoninus, Thoughts of, 
reviewed, 66. 
Apelt, O., Pseudo-Aristotelian Treatises, reviewed, 
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Apocalypse of Peter, 111. 
apoculare = amoxvAtev, 117d. 
amopopa (medical term), 2390. 
Apolline worship and field-yoles, 413. 
Apollodorus, fragments of, quoted, 197. 
Apollonius Rhodius, de Mirmont’s 
reviewed, 392. 
the Scholia of, 395. 
amootaces Tpets (in Plato), 240 sqq. 
Appian, value of his authority, 3840. 
aquilae senectus, 117a. 
arbiter, derivation of, 260. 
Archaic sculpture of Athens and the Ionian Islands, 
228. 
Archaeological Notes, 75, 125, 182, 232, 279, 328, 
373, 424. 
Archonship of Conon and Themistocles at Athens, 95. 
apreiv em with ace., 3910. 
ardalio and ardelio, 4096. 
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Areopagus, Council of the, by J. W. Headlam, 293. 
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its functions, 296, 297. 
Argei, and human sacrifices, 4080., 409a, b. 
argentum sceleratum, 117a. 
Argos, excavations in, 77a., 280b., 4240. 
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Avistophanes, Zquites, Blaydes’s ed., reviewed, 309. 
Plutus, the two ancient editions of, 1775. 
Aristotle, "A@nvalwy moAcrela, edition by Kaibel- 
Mollendorf, 20. 
edition by Herwerden-Leeuwen, 7. 
third ed. by F. G. Kenyon, 319. 
French translation by Reinach, 20. 
notes on certain portions of the text, 
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on ch, 35, 123. 
on authorship of, 3200. 
on xv. 30, 3280. 
de anima, notes on certain passages by 
F. Granger, 298. 
Post Anal. i, v. 2, note on, 73a. 
his forms of government, by H. Sidgwick, 141. 
by W. L. Newman, 289. 
Nicomachean Ethics, Bywater’s pamphlet on, 
reviewed, 313. 
his theology, 365. 
his theory of téos, by H. Bergsen, reviewed, 
322. 
his account of field-voles, 413. 
[See ‘ Apelt.’] 
&pxros, derivation of, 191a. 
dipmuiat, aperuiat, 3460. 
Art and Archacology, Greck, by A. 3. Murray, 
reviewed, 371. 
Artaxerxes, date of accession of, 960. 
artes =statues, 305d. 
-ao1, termination, 192a. 
Asia Minor, electrum coins of, 4190. 
assimilated verbs in Homer, spelling of, 344a. 
Athanasian Syntagma doctrinae, by Batitlol, reviewed, 
351. 
Athenian defeat at Drabescus, 97a. 
Athens, excavations in, 76b., 182, 2330., 424a. 
Attic (Persian) daric, 420a. 
audere = avidere, 343b. 
avindels rpis (in Plato), 240 sqq. 
Avola (Sicily), excavations in, 233a. 
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Backgammon amongst the Romans, 459. 
Baecula, date of the battle of, 384a. 
Baiae, Roman domes at, 4160. 
Baked brick in Roman masonry, 4167. 
BaABis (in diseus-throwing), 423. 
Bars, equalization of, in Greek lyric metre, 2460. 
Basilica at Pompeii, 416). 
Batiffol’s Athanasian Syntagma doctrinae, reviewed, 
351. 
South Italian MSS. in the Vatican, reviewed, 
454. 
Bayfield (M. A.), on Greek and Latin Conditional 
Sentences, 90. 
Beesley (E. S.), notice of W. W. Fowler’s Julius 
Caesar, 406. 
Beloch (G.), History of Greece, reviewed, 318. 
Bennett (C. E.), notice of Hoffmann’s 
Dialects, 54. 
of Skia’s Cretan Alphabet, 223. 
Bennett (E. N.), note on Hebrews (xii. 18), 263. 
Bentley’s Phacdrus, depreciated by Hartmann, 30. 
Bergsen (H.), Essay on the Aristotelian rézos, 
reviewed, 322. 
Bibliography, 81, 139, 187, 188, 235, 282, 331, 377, 
426, 475. 
Bigg (C.), notice of Wendland’s Fragments of Philo, 
24. 
Blass (F.), on the rhythm of Isocrates, reviewed, 
163. 
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Blaydes (F. H. M.), edition of Aristophanes Equites, 
reviewed, 309. 

pete (G.), The Downfall of Paganism, reviewed, 
172. 

Bologna, mosaic pavement found at, 2790. 

Bonnet (M.), Classical Philology, reviewed, 410. 
Latinity of Gregory of Towrs, reviewed, 451. 
Bopp (Franz), Life of, by 8. Lefmann, reviewed, 327. 

British Museum, medical papyrus in, 237. 
Brix-Niemeyer, edition of Plautus Menacehmi, re- 
viewed, 446. 5 
Bronze statues from the Quirinal, 126¢. 
Brooks (E. W.), notice of Hodgkin’s Life of 
Theoderic, 68. 
Building materials in ancient Rome, 416d. 
Burnet (J.), notice of Apelt’s Lssays on Grech 
Philosophy, 321. 
of Bergsen On the Aristotelian témos, 322. 
of Korte’s Metrodorus, ib. 
Bury (J. B.), note on Catullus (Ixvi. 59), 366. 
edition of the Jsthmian Odes, reviewed, 388. 
Burying alive when founding a city, 409a. 
Butcher (S. H.), Aspects of the Greek Genius, 
reviewed, 107. 
Butler (S.), Humour of Homer, reviewed, 398. 
Bywater (I.), pamphlet on Nicomachean Ethics, 
reviewed, 313. 
Bapuds 6 tapos, 4130. 


C. 
cacula, 890. 
caementum marmorewm, 417b. 
Caesar, Gallic War, Lexicon to, by E. G. Sihler, 
reviewed, 173. 
Campbell (L.), notice of E. B. England’s Jphigenia 
at Aulis, 15. 
of Wilamowitz-Méllendorf’s Hippolytus, 99. 
F. Susemihl’s Alexandrian Literature, 272. 
Guide to Greek Tragedy, reviewed, 162. 
cancer, 116). 
Canosa (Apulia), discoveries at, 760. 
capero and caperro, 168a. 
Capitoline Jupiter, early temple of, 127a. 
Capps (E.), notice of Miller's Handbook of Latin 
Prose, 71. 
of Sihler’s Leaicon to Caesar, 173. 
of Herbermann’s Sallust Catiline, 323. 
carmen, derivation of, 12a., 149a. 
Carneades, chief source of Cicero’s de fato, 350. 
Carter (F.), textual errors due to change of alphabet, 
89. 
Carystus, ancient remains at, 375d. 
Case-adverbs in Attic Orators, by Lutz, reviewed, 59. 
Castel St. Angelo, discoveries at, 329a. 
Castelluccio (Sicily), excavations at, 233a. 
castigo, derivation of, 168a. 
Catalogue of Greck and Roman Sculptures in British 
Museum, 368. 
Catullus, note on Ixvi. 59, 3660. 
celocula, celocla, 890. 
xdpw as a preposition, 59. 
Chase (F. H.), Zhe Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church, 
reviewed, 111. 
Chase (T.), edition of Horace, reviewed, 324, 354. 
Chester, Roman inscriptions at, 3730. 
Chinnock (E. J.), gleanings from Diodorus Siculus, 
260. 
Chios, coin-types of, 4720. 
Chronology of B.c. 462—45, re*A@nvalwy moditela, 95. 
xGauadrds, meaning of, 3670. 
Church (A. J.), Stories from Homer, reviewed, 226. 
Church (F. J.), Translation of Some Dialogues of 
Plato, reviewed, 216. 
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xwpiords, use of, in Aristotle, 300. 
Cicero, Tyrrell’s Select Letters of, reviewed, 66. 
Halm-Laubmann’s Catiline and pro Archia, 
reviewed, 67. 
Plasberg’s Hortensius, reviewed, 448. 
Clark’s Collation of Harleian MS., reviewed, 
360. 
notes on de lege agraria ii., 74. 
on Epp. ad Fam. (x. 18, 2), 276. 
note on ad Aft. (vi. 3), 414a. 
his literary relation to Panaetius and Posidonius, 
349, 50. 
his de fato, its chief source Carneades, 350. 
Cirencester, discoveries at, 75a. 
-cl- becomes -cr- by dissimilation, 88a. 
cl liable to charge to cul, ib. 
Clark (A. C.), Collation of Harletan MS. of Cicero, 
reviewed, 360. 
Clarke (A. M.), Studies in Homer, reviewed, 274. 
Clarke (H.), notice of Keil’s Isocrates Panegyricus, 
64, 
of Blass On the Rhythm of Isocrates, 163. 
of Wotke’s Select Orations of Demosthenes, 274. 
Classical Philology, meaning and position of, 410. 
Cleanthes Hymn to Zeus, 181a. 
-clo, suffix, 89a. 
cloaca, 435a. 
codex superseding papyrus roll, 2070. 
Codex Bezae, Rendel Harris's Essay on, reviewed, 42. 
cognomen, cognomentum, 326b. 
Coins, Greek, added to British Museum in 1891, 
4230. 
Roman, found in Germany, 2795. 
Coin-types, Greek, 4710. 
Colchester, discoveries at, 424a. 
Coleridge (E. P.), Translation of Euripides, reviewed, 
274. 
-colo (suffix) = co and Jo, 87. 
Commentaries of Agrippa and Augustus as sources of 
Pliny’s geography, 1215. 
Commentationes Philologae Jenenses, 177. 
Walflinianae, 325. 
Conditional Sentences in Greek and Latin, 90, 199. 
Contracted vowels in Homer, 3444. 
Conway (R. S.), on the origin of the Latin gerund, 
150. 
Copa, edition of, by F. Leo, reviewed, 115. 
Corneto, discoveries at, 329a. 
Cornovii, the, in Britain, 167. 
Cos, Inscriptions of, by W. RK. Paton, reviewed, 277. 
cottidie, quotidie, 435a. 
cow, the, primitive unit of barter, 471la. 
Crespellano, Etruscan cippus found at, 2790. 
Cretan dialect, by Skia, reviewed, 223. 
Cron (C.), ed. of Plato Laches, reviewed, 392. 
Crosby (K. E.), note on Sophocles (0.7. 44, 5), 
145. 
on Euripides (Med. 1056—8), 253. 
Cross (J. A.), on the meaning of x@auadds, 3670. 
Culex, ed. of, by F. Leo, reviewed, 113. 
-culus (suffix), represents both -tlo and co-lo-, 87. 
scansion of in Plautus, 88. 
Cumberland, discoveries in, 424a. 
Cuntz (0.), Sources of Pliny’s Geography, reviewed, 
121. 
Curtius-Hartel, School Greek Grammar 
reviewed, 71. 
Cyprian’s works, two early lists of, by C. H. Turner, 
205. 
order of his writings, 207. 
Cyprus, excavations in, 183a. 
Cyzicus, staters of, 420a. 
how long issued, 4204. 
coin-types of, 4720. 
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Dahl (B.), Synopsis of Roman Literatwre, reviewed 
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Savecoths, exdaverotys, 256a. 
Daniel (W.E.), notice of Swete’s Septuagint 
(Vol. ii.), 40. 
Darbishire (H. D.), notice of Fennell’s 1-2. 
Vowel System, 56. 
note on Herodotus (y. 39), 277. 
on abnormal derivations, 147. 
on the forms of the negative ne, 194, 5. 
dacbs = brs, 259a. 
Davis (R. F.), ed. of Tacitus Agricolu, reviewed, 
461). 
5n, special uses of, 338. 
Demosthenes, Select Orations, by Wotke, reviewed, 
274, 312. 
Select Orations, by Westermann-Rosenberg, re- 
viewed, 311. 
papyrus fragments of, 429. 
note on Androtion (606 § 44), 1230. 
derectarius and directarius, 4090. 
diaitntal, age of the, 1820. 
Dialects, the Greek (S. Achaean), by Hoffmann, 
reviewed, 54. 
Diminutives in -cudws, their scansion in Plautus, 87. 
Diodorus Siculus, use of certain words in, 260. 
Discus and Discus-throwing, 423. 
Dissertationes Philologae Vindobonenses, 357. 
Drabescus, Athenian defeat at, 97a. 
Draco, constitution of, in "A@nvalwy moArtela, 21a. 
Drager’s ed. of Tacitus Agricola, reviewed, 365. 
Dunn (G.), origin of the gerund and gerundive, 1, 
264. 
on the nasal sonant, 189. 
duodecim scripta (Roman game), 459a. 
dupondii, 1176. . 
-dus, participle in, 265. 
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E and H (#fa) in archaic inscriptions, 2236. 
Earle (M.L.), notes on Soph. Ant. 24, Aesch. Ag. 
1325, and Herodotus (ii. 39), 73. 
on the derivation of vepd, ib. 
on Subj. of purpose in relative clauses in Greek, 
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on some Sicyonian inscriptions, 132. 
on Eur. 7. J. 285-90, 1393, 1408 ; 
(vi. 31, 4), 226. 
on an inscription at Pellene, 367. 
on Bauds 6 tagos, 413. 
Early Athenian History, notes on, 
Headlam, 249, 293. 
Early Italian L. (the letter), 148. 
Easby-Smith, Translation of Sappho, reviewed, 65, ' 
éxatby tocavtakis (in Plato), 240 sqq. 
ecce, derivation of, 1676. 
echinus of the Greek Dorie Capital, 4187. 
éxw, ambiguous meaning of, 940. 
ayemovixdr, 120b., 3500. 
Egypt and Mycenaean Antiquities, 462. 
eiapopa, 124a. 
Expopos Adyos, 3920. 
Elatea, excavations at, 278. 
Election by lot at Athens, 60. 
Electrum coins in Asia Minor, 4190. 
their exchange value, 420. 
Elegiac Poets and Horace, the, by W. Y. Sellar, re« 
viewed, 221. 
édeiv, etymology of, 257. 
Elision of s before a vowel in Plautus, 4046. 
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Eleusis (Arcadia), excavations at, 183a. 
Ellis (R.), notice of Friedlande:’s Cena Trinal- 
chionis, 116. 
on the Corsini MS. of the Culex, 203. 
notice of Thomas’s Notes on Manilius, 315. 
notice of A. C. Clark’s Harleian MS. of Cicero, 
360. 
Facsimiles of Bodleian Latin MSS., reviewed, 
173. 
Elmer (H.C.), notice of Chase’s Horace, 324. 
évavtimépas, 1930. 
év, elv, evl, tor, 1940. 
Engelbrecht (A.), Patristische Analecten, reviewed, 
404, 
Engelmann-Anderson, Pictorial Atlas of Homer, 
reviewed, 231. 
England (E. B.), notice of Long’s edition of 
Euripides Cyclops, 120. 
notice of Wecklein’s edition of Euripides Medew, 
364. 
edition of Ewripides I. A., reviewed, 15. 
Epictetus, Long’s translation of, reviewed, 176. 
Epidaurus, discoveries at, 77a. 
émiovotos, meaning of, 112d. 
émovvdera (in Greek lyric metre), 2465. 
éxitpitos muOuny, 240 sqq. 
én7a, original accent of, 1910. 
%peors, (legal term), 297a (note). 
épérat, nature and functions of, 249. 
no position outside law-courts, 250. 
identified with Sicaorat, 2520. 
not mentioned in the ’A@nvatwy modurela, 252b. 
Eretria, excavations in, 233d. 
Esquiline Hill, Necropolis on, 127a. 
Este (Venetia), discoveries at, 750. 
Errors of transcription in MSS., 89. 
E. S. T., note on date of expulsion of the Pisistrati- 
dae, 181. , 
note on the age of the d:arryral, 182. 
Etruscan cippus at Crespellano, 2796. 
Etymology, Latin popular, three periods of, 408q. 
etduva, (legal term), 297a (note). 
Euripides, Iphigenia at Aulis, England's edition, 
reviewed, 15. 
Hippolytus, Wilamowitz-Mollendorf’s 
reviewed, 99. 
Cyclops, Long’s edition, reviewed, 120. 
Medea, Weckleiun’s edition, reviewed, 274. 
Scholia, ed. by Schwartz (Vol. ii.), reviewed, 
119. 
translation by E. P. Coleridge, reviewed, 364. 
his treatment of the story of Hippolytus, 1000. 
note on Medea (1056-8), 253. 
notes on Rhesus (804, 5), (856-60), 327. 
Eutropius, his value as a chronologist, 381. 
Evans (A. J.), Oa Syracusan Medallions, reviewed, 
372. 
Expulsion of the Pisis‘ratidae, date of, 181). 
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Falerii, excavations in the necropolis of, 1250. 
Falkener (E.), Ancient Games, reviewed, 458. 
fanum Vacunae, 4690. 
Farnell (G. 8.), Greck Lyric Poetry, reviewed, 438. 
Farrar (F. W.), Darkness and Dawn, reviewed, 

118. 
Savissac, flavissae, 127a. 
feet, in Greek lyrie metre, 246. 
fondo, derivation of, 150. 
Fennell (C. A. M.), on nasal sonants, 304. 

his J. £. Vowel-System, reviewed, 56. 

Field-voles and the Apolline worship, 413, 4620. 
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Flinders Petrie Papyri, notes on, by W. Wyse, 8, 
307. 
[See ‘ Petrie.’] 
Fowler (H. N.), notice of Schmekel’s Stoie Philoso- 
phy, 349. 
Fowler (W. W.), on field-voles and the Apolline 
worship, 413. 
Frankel’s Pergamene Inscriptions, reviewed, 50. 
Friedlander’s Cena Trimalchionis, reviewed, 116. 
Sunda, derivation of, 1505. 
Furneaux (H.), notice of Farrar’s Darkness and 
Dawn, 118. 
notice of Drager’s Agricola, 365. 
notice of Andresen’s Tacitus de Oratoribus, ib. 
notice of Nipperdey-Andresen’s Annals, 4610. 
notice of Davis’s Agricola, ib. 
Future Indicative for Opt. with ay in Theocritus, 
86d. 
in prose to express purpose after the rela- 
tive, 93a. 
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Gdrdner (P.), notice of Poole’s Greek Coins in 
British Musewm, 419. 
notice of Poole’s Alexandrian Coins and the 
Nomes, ib. 
notice of Head’s Jonian Coins, ib. 
notice of Wroth’s Mysian Coins, i. 
Gardeners, Roman guild of, 323. 
Gehring, Indea: Homericus, reviewed, 14. 
Gems of Classical Times, by J. H. Middleton, 
reviewed, 183. 
Gender changed in words passing from Greek to 
Latin, 4000. 
Genitive, form of, in Homer, 3450. 
of certain Latin pronouns, 431. 
Geography of Pliny, source of, 121. 
Gerenia (festival), 1810. 
germen, derivation of, 12a., 149a. 
Gerund and gerundive, origin of, 1, 150, 264. 
Gorgias, pseudo-Aristotelian treatise, 441. 
Gospel According to Peter, 462. 
Granger (F.), notes on Aristotle de anima, 298. 
notice of Rolfes On Relation of God and Man in 
Aristotle, 365. 
Graves (C. E.), ed. of Thue. v., reviewed, 389. 
Greece, Guide to (Joanne), reviewed, 53. 
Greek dialects (Hoffmann), reviewed, 54. 
literary as )( spoken language, 179a. 
literature, Jevons’s history of, reviewed, 69. 
literary dialects, 179. 
Grammar (Curtius-Hartel), reviewed, 71. 
Grammar (Jansenns), reviewed, 7b. 
Grammar (Kriiger), reviewed, 179. 
anthology, notes on, by T. G. Tucker, 86. 
by J. W. Mackail, 192. 
philosophy, Apelt’s essays on, reviewed, 321. 
history, problems in, by J. P. Mahaffy, reviewed, 
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art and archaeology, by A. S. Murray, reviewed, 
371. 
coins in the British Museum, 423. 
lyric poetry, by G. S. Farnell, reviewed, 438. 
modern Greek language, 1790. 
Greene (H. W.), note on wis mitrns yeverat, 227. 
Greenough, J. B., ed. of Livy i. ii., reviewed, 67. 
Gudeman (A.), notice of Scheuer, On MSS. of 
Tacitus de Oratoribus, 316. 
Guidizzolo (Venetia), discoveries at, 3280. 
Gwatkin (H. M.), notice of Boissier’s Downfall of 
Paganism, 172. 
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Hadley (W. S.), notice of Lawton’s verse-transla- 
tion of Euripides (Alc. Med. Hipp.), 65. 

Hague (J. B.), translation of Horace (Odes and Epodes), 
reviewed, 354. 

Hallidie (A. R.), edition of Plautus Captivi, reviewed, 
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Halm-Laubmann, edition of Cicero’s Catiline and 
pro Archia, reviewed, 67. 
Harberton (Lord), note on Aristotle’s moA:tela 
(35), 123. 
Hardie (W. R.), notive of J. B. Bury’s Jsthmians, 
388. 
on the Greek Lyric metre, 244. 
note on Antiope C. (49-52), 72. 
Hardy (E. G.), notice of W. A. Spooner’s Tacitus 
Histories, 35. 
notice of Cuntz Sowrces of Pliny’s Geography, 
121. 
Harleian MS. of Cicero, collated by A. C. Clark, 
360. 

Harvis (Rendel), essay on Codex Bezae, reviewed, 42. 
essay on Codex Sangallensis, reviewed, 170. 
Harrison (J. E.), notice of Waldstein’s Zxcavations 

at Argos, 473. 
Hartel (W.), Patristic Studies, reviewed, 46. 
Hartfelder (K.), Fragments of Melanchthon, reviewed, 
412. 
Hartmann (I. I.), essay on Horace, reviewed, 27. 
edition of Phaedrus, reviewed, 29. 
Hartmann (L. M.), Guild of Roman Gardeners, 
reviewed. 323. 
Haverfield (F.), note on Thue. (ii. 11, 4), 123. 
Hayman (H.), on The Passion of St. Perpetua, 386. 
translation into Latin verse, 275. 
Head (B. V.), Catalogue of Ionian Coins, reviewed, 
419. 
Headlam (J. W.), notes on early Athenian History, 
249, 293. 
notice of J. H. Wright’s Date of Cylon, 457. 
Election by Lot at Athens, reviewed, 60. 
Headlam (W.), notice of J. W. Hackail’s Greek 
Epigrams, 269. 
notice of G. S. Farnell’s Greek Lyric Pvetry, 
438. 
Hebrews (xii. 18), note on, 263. 
Heitland (W. E.), notice of Millard’s God and Fute 
in Lucan, 68. 
Helbig (W.), Classical Antiquities in Rome, reviewed, 
125. 
Heraion of Argos, excavations at, 473. 
Herbermann (C. G.), edition of Sallust’s Catiline, 
reviewed, 323. 
Herbst (L.), Notes on Thuc. i.-iv. reviewed, 439. 
Herodas, notes on, by H. Jackson, 4. 
by H. Richards, 146. 
by W. L. Newman, 181. 
by R. J. Walker, 262. 
by R. Y. Tyrrell, 301. 
archaeological notes on, 133. 
and Theocritus, points of resemblance, 85. 
Herodotus, G. C. Macaulay’s ed. of Book iii., re- 
viewed, 64. 
note on ii. (39), 73). 
note on vili. (111, 10), 1800. 
note on ix. (11, 12), 18la. 
Herwerden-Leeuwen’s ’A@nvalwy moAireia, reviewed, 
20. 
hey et hey, meaning of, 1186. 
Hicks (E. L.), notice of Frankel’s Pergamene 
Inscriptions, 50. 
Hieronymus (pseudo), tract de Septem Ordinitus 
Ecclesiae, 404a. 
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Hippolytus, story of, how treated by Euripides, 100. 
Hippolytus, gnostic sources of, by H. Stiahelin, re- 
viewed, 168. 
Hodgkin (T.), Life of Theoderic, reviewed, 68. 
Hoffmann (0.), Greek Dialects, reviewed, 54. 
Hogarth (D. G.), notice of Paris’s Excavations at 
Elatea, 278. 
Holden (H. A.), edition of Thue. vii., reviewed, 
267. 
Homer, Ludwich’s Odyssey, reviewed, 12, 176. 
la Roche’s Odyssey, reviewed, 176. 
T. D. Seymour’s //iad (iv.-vi.), reviewed, 13. 
Gehring’s Index Homericus, reviewed, 14. 
Monro’s Homeric Grammar, reviewed, 110. 
Platt’s Text of Odyssey, reviewed, 343. 
Leaf's Companion to the Iliad, reviewed, 466. 
Engelmann’s Pictorial Atlas to, reviewed, 231. 
Clarke’s Familiar Studies in, reviewed, 274. 
S. Butler’s Humour of, reviewed, 398. 
honestas, honestus, honestitudo, 168«. 
Horace, T. Chase’s edition, reviewed, 324, 354. 
J. B. Hague’s trauslation (Odes and Epodes), 
reviewed, 354. 
Hartman’s essay on, reviewed, 27. 
and Elegiac Poets, by Sellar, reviewed, 221. 
Hortensius, the, of Cicero, confounded with Lucul- 
lus, 448. 
its date and subject, 449. 
Hiimer (J.), edition of Juvencus reviewed, 68. 
Humphreys (M. W.), notice of Dissertationes 
Philologicae Vindobonenses, 357. 
Hyperides, new French MS. and fragments of, 285. 
date and condition of the MS., 286. 
date and subject of the orations, 287. 
recently discovered fragments of, 288, 429. 
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lalysus, vases from, 414. 
Yaot, explanation of the form, 191%. 
iepa ypauun (in games), 459a. 
Ikaros, the two islands so called, 197. 
Tilahun, Kahun, and Gurob, 127. 
ille, scansion of, in Plautus, 402. 
inciti, incitae (in games), 335. 
Indefinite sentences in Greek and Latin, 92, 200. 
Indo-European Vowel System, by C. A. M. Fennell, 
reviewed, 56, 
Infinitive (Cretan) in- wny, 224a. 
in praccipiti (Juv. i. 147-9), note on, 1240. 
Inscriptions at Cos, by W. R. Vatcu, reviewed, 
277. 
at Pallene, 367a. 
at Pergamon, by Frankel, reviewed, 50. 
outside Porta Maggiore at Rome, 182a. 
Roman, at Chester ete., 3730. 
at Sicyon, by M. L. Earle, 122. 
inter se miraniur, (Aen. i. 453), note on, 124d. 
Iphigenia, locality of sacrifice of, 197. 
“Inra, meaning of, 75a. 
Isocrates Panegyricus, Keil’s edition, re\iewed, 64 
Rhythm of, by F. Blass, reviewed, 103. 
Italian (South) MSS. in the Vatican, 454. 
Greek MSS , 456, 
-itium (suffix), meauing of, 168. 
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J. D., on doris gdet, Baris by abn, 202. 
on the remote deliberative optatiye, 435. 
Jackson (H,), notes on Herodas, 4. 
James (M. R.), note on the Sibyl in Petronins, 
74, 
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Jansenns (J.), Greek Grammar, reviewed, 71. 
Jeans (G. E.), notice of Tyrrell’s Select Letters of 
Cicero, 66. 
J. E.H., notice of Engelmann’s Homeric Pictorial 
Atlas, 231. 
Jevons (F. B.), notes on various passages, 327. 
History of Greek Literature, reviewed, 69. 
Josephus, Niese’s edition, reviewed, 224. 
Whiston’s translation (revised), reviewed, 7b. 
lovem lapidem iwrare, 676. 
de Jubainville, Gaulish Names in Caesar, reviewed, 
165. 
Jumpertz, On the Chronology of the Punic War in 
Spain, 3826. 
Juvenal, Leeper’s translation, reviewed, 461a. 
note on Sat. i. (147-9), 124d. 
Juvencus, Hiimer’s edition of and Marold’s Essay 
on, reviewed, 48. 


K. 


Kaibel-Méllendorff’s *A@nvatwy moAdcreia, reviewed, 
20. 

kadiov in discus-throwing, 4230. 

xatacBaoa, the form in Herodotus, 277. 

Karaomevdev, meaning of, 52d. 

xa0apors, in Aristotle’s Poetics, 108a. 

Keene (C. H.), Blov ‘OAdpupars, 276. 

Keil (B.), ed. of Isocrates Panegyricus, reviewed, 


64. 
Keller (0.), Zatin Popular Etymology, reviewed, 
408. 
Kenyon (F. G.), on a Medical Papyrus in the 
British Museum, 237. 
on a new French MS. of Hyperides, 285. 
his edition (3rd) of ’A@nvatwy wod:tefa, reviewed, 


on Papyrus Fragments of Demosthenes and 
Hyperides, 429. 
Kiepert (H.), Atlas antiquus, reviewed, 226. 
Kietz (G.), treatise on the Discus, reviewed, 423. 
kuweiv Tov ad’ iepas (in games), 459a. 
Kirkland (J. H.), on qguoius, quoici, quom (prep.), 
431. 
kAjjpos, meaning of, 61. 
Korte (A.), ed. of Metrodorus, reviewed, 322. 
Kpaots de GAou, 120. 
Kroll (W.), monograph on Symmachus reviewed, 
121. 
Kriiger (W.), Greek Grammar (ed. 6), reviewed, 179. 
nuBela, 4596. 
Kynaston (H.), on Theocritus and Herodas, 85. 
note on Herodotus (ix. 11, 12), 18la. 
k@Aa, in Greek lyric metre, 246 seqq. 
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L, place of, in Roman alphabet, 11a. 
Latin participle in -dus, 265. 
prose composition, W. Miller’s handbook, re- 
viewed, 71. 
poetry, Merry’s fragments of, reviewed, 219. 
popular etymology, by Keller, reviewed, 408. 
popular, what is it ? reviewed, 452. 
Latinity of Gregory of Tours, by M. Bonnet, reviewed, 
451. 
latrunculi, the game of, 335. 
Lawton (W. G.), verse-translation of Euripides, 
reviewed, 65. 
Leaf (W.), notice of Ludwich’s Odyssey, 12. 
of Seymour's J/iad (iv.—vi.), 13. 
of Schliemann’s excavations, 132. 
of Sortais on Homeric questions, 175. 
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Leaf (W.), continucd— 


of la Roche’s Odyssey, 176. 
of Pallis’s Mod. Gk. Version of Jliad, 348. 
his Companion to the Iliad, reviewed, 466. 
Leeper (A.), translation of Juvenal (ed. 2) reviewed, 
461a, 
Lefmann (S.), Life of Franz Bopp, reviewed, 327. 
Leo (F.), ed. of the Culex, reviewed, 113. 
ligatus (in games) meaning of, 4606. 
Lindsay (W. M.,), notice of Palmer's Amphitruo, 
2b: 
of Skutsch’s Plawtine Prosody, 402. 
of Zander’s Versus Ltalici Antiqui, 180. 
on the scansions of diminutives in -cwlws in 
Plautus, 87. 
note on Plautus, Casina (523, 4), 124. 
on the metre of superlatives in Plautus, 342. 
Livy, Weissenborn-Miller’s ed. (ix. x. xvii. 
reviewed, 67. 
Greenough’s ed. (i. ii.), reviewed, 2b. 
Prendeville-Freese’s ed. (i. ii.), reviewed, 460. 
Chronology of (B.c. 218—206), 381 seqq. 
Lodge (G.), ed. of Plato’s Gorgias, reviewed, 64. 
Long (G.), translation of Thoughts of Antoninus, 
reviewed, 66. 
Epictetus, reviewed, 176. 
Long (W. E.), ed. of Euripides Cyclops reviewed, 
120. 
Lot, election by, at Athens, 60. 
purpose served by it, 61a. 
Louvre MS. of Hyperides, 285. 
Lucan, his idea of the gods and fate, 68. 
Lucian (Menippus and Timon), Mackie’s ed. reviewed, 
325. 
ludus latrunculorwm, 335. 
Ludwich (A.), ed. of Homer’s Odyssey, reviewed, 12. 
Advxos, derivation of, 191la. 
luna, derivation of, 266. 
Lupton (J. H.), notice of Kroll’s monograph on 
Symmachus, 121. 
notice of L. Hartmann’s monograph on Roman 
gardeners, 323. 
on a quotation in Mommsen’s Rome, 3660. 
Lutz, On Case-adverbs in Attic Orators, reviewed, 59. 
Lyric Poetry, Greck, by G. 8. Farnell, reviewed, 
438. 
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Macan(R. W.), notice of Headlam’s Election by Lot 
at Athens, 60. _ 
of Mahaffy’s Problems in Greck History, 361. 
Macaulay (G. C.), ed. of Herodotus (iii.), reviewed, 
64. 
macellum, derivation of, 168. 
Mackail (J. W.), notes on the Greek Anthology, 
192. 
ed. of Select Greek Epigrams, reviewed, 269. 
Mackie (E. C.), ed. of Lucian (Menippus and Timon), 
reviewed, 325. 
Mahaffy (J. P.), Problems in Greek History, reviewed, 
361. 


mandra (in games), meaning of, 336. 

Manilius, Notes on, by Paul Thomas, reviewed, 315. 

Marchant (EB. C.), netice of Lutz on Case-adverbs, 
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of Kriiger-Pokel’s Greek Grammar, 179. 

of Zarnacke’s Originof Greek Literary Languages, 
ab. 

of H. A. Holden’s ed. of Thue. vii., 267. 

of C. E. Graves’s ed. of Thuc. v., 389. 

summary of Comment. Phil. Jenenses, 177. 

on the text of Thue. vii., 195, 303. 

his edition of Thue. ii. reviewed, 215. 
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Marold (K.) on the biblical text of Juvencus, re- 
viewed, 48. 
Martial, notes on, by A. W. Young, 305. 
Mayor (J. B.), notice of Long’s Epictetus, 176. 
Mayor (J. E. B.), notice of Long’s Antoninus, 66. 
Medical Papyrus in the British Museum, 237. 
Melanchthon, Hartfelder’s educational fragments, 
reviewed, 412. 
Melissus, pseudo-Aristotelian treatise on, 100, 156. 
menda, mendicus, derivation of, 2a. 
Merry (W. W.), notice of Blaydes’s Hyuittes, 
309. 
his ed. of Fragments of Latin Poetry, reviewed, 
219. 
Metrodorus, Kérte’s ed. of, reviewed, 322. 
Michaelis (A.), notice of A. S. Murray’s Hist of Gk. 
Sculpture, 227. 
Middleton (J. H.), notice of Helbig’s Classical 
Antiquities in Rome, 125. 
of A. S. Murray’s Gk. Art and Archaeology, 371. 
Remains of Ancient Rome, reviewed, 415. 
Engraved Gems of Classical Times, reviewed, 
183. 
puxta, as applied to metres, 246a. 
Millard (J. E.), essay on Lucian (Gods and fate), 
reviewed, 68. 
Miller (W.), Handbook of Latin Prose, reviewed, 71. 
de Mirmont, translation of Apollonius Rhodius, 
reviewed, 392. 
Modern Greek translation of the Jdiad, 348. 
Mommsen’s Hist. of Rome, a quotation in, identified, 
3660. 
movoetdy, as applied to metres, 246a. 
Monro (D. B.), notice of J. Adam’s Nuptial Number 
of Plato, 152, 242. 
of Platt’s text of the Odyssey, 343. 
note on Pindar (Nem. ii. 14), 3. 
Homeric Grammar (ed. 2), reviewed, 110. 
monstrum, derivation of, 2a. 
Moore (F. G.), note on Horace (App. i. 
469d. 
Morris (E. P.), notice of Hallidie’s Plautus Captivi, 
218. 
of Weisweiler’s pamphlet on participle in -dus, 
265. 
Moulton (J. H.), notice of Curtius-Hartel, School 
Gk. Gr., 71. 
of Jansenns (J.), Gk. Gr., 7b. 
Mullinger (J. B.), notice of Hartfelder’s Welanch- 
thon, 412. 
mundus, derivation of, 2b, 1516. 
Munro (J. A. R.), on the chronology of Themistocles’s 
career, 333. 
Murray (A. S.), notice of J. H. Middleton’s Classical 
Gems, 183. 7 
History of Greek Sculpture, reviewed, 227. 
Handbook of Gk. Art and Archaeology, reviewed, 
371. 
pos mitts yeverat, 2270. 
Mycenaean pottery, date of, 4630. 
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10, 49), 


val, vh, derivation of, 194. 
ne (negative), the forms of, 194. 
ni, nae, nei, 1940. 
num, derivation of, 1940. 
Nasal sonants, 189, 304. 
accent of, 191. 
vadkpapot, nature and functions of, 253. 
vadooov, 329). 
nempe, scansion of, in Plautus, 402. 
vepd, derivation of, 730. 
vnpira, 38970. 
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Nettleship (H.), notice of Warr’s translation of 
Teuffel-Schwabe’s History of Roman Literature, 
62. 
of Stowasser’s Latin Etymologies (2), 167. 
of Norden’s Essay on the Satires of Varro, 226. 
of Keller’s Latin Popular Etymology, 408. 
of Bonnet’s Latinity of Gregory of Tours, 451. 
of Leeper’s translation of Juvenal, 461. 
note on the Gospel of Peter, 462. 
New Carthage, date of the capture of, 3820. 
Newman (W. L.), on Aristotle’s forms of govern- 
ment, 289. 
note on Cleanthes (frag. 48), 181. 
on Herodas (5, 77, 80), 7b. 
New Testament, Writers of, by W. H. Simcox, 
reviewed, 72. 
Nicomachean Ethics, text of, by Bywater, reviewed, 
313. 
Niese (B.), ed. of Josephus, reviewed, 224. 
Nipperdey-Andresen’s Annals of Tacitus, reviewed, 
461). 
-no-, Latin nouns in, 1804. 
vontds, Td vontév, 299. 
Norden (E.), Essay on Varro’s Satires, reviewed, 
226. 
norma, derivation of, 11, 258. 
vous madntixds, 298. 
Nuptial number in Plato, 152, 240. 
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Octavia praetexta, authorship of, 357. 
Old and New Test. Essays, by T. K. Abbott, re- 
viewed, 313. 
Olynthiacs of Demosthenes, papyrus fragments of, 
430. 
Optative, Remote Deliberative, 435. 
nature of clauses with omitted &y, 436. 
boris, boTts &y, 200, 202. 
Ovid, notes on, by S. G. Owen, 261. 
Owen (S. G.), notice of Hartmann’s Phacdous,.29. 
notes on Cicero De Lege Agraria ii., 74. 
notes on Ovid, 261. 
edition of Aencid x. reviewed, 67. 
Ox-type of Greek coins, 4710. 
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Page (T. E.), notice of Hartman’s Essay on Horace, 
27. 
of Chase’s ed. and Hague’s trans. of Horace, 
354. 
of Sonntag’s Virgil as a Bucolie Poet, 450. 
on Aleaic Metre, 276. 
note on Aen. iii. (510), 4146. 
Pallis (A.), Modern Greek Version of the Iliad, 
reviewed, 348. 
Palmer (A.), note on Cie. ad. Alt. (vi. 3), 414. 
conjectures on the Consol. ad Liviam and Elegia 
ad Maecenatem, 430. 
edition of Plautus Amphitrwo, reviewed, 25. 
Panaetius, 349. 
paniculum, 88. 
Papyrus fragments of Hyperides and Demosthenes, 
429. 
medical, in British Museum, 237. 
mapapvaat, mapapvadakitat, 52b, 
Paris (Pierre), Excavations at Eleuta (Elateia), ve- 
viewed, 278. 
Parthenon, the, 8690. 
Participle in -dus, 265. 
Passion of St. Perpetua, notes on, 386. 
Paton (W. R.), on the two islands called Ikaros, 
197. z 
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Paton-Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos, reviewed, 277. 

Patristic literature, 45. 

Peake (A. S.), notice of Stiihelin’s Gnostic Sowrces 

of Hippolytus, 168. 
Pearson (A, C.), notice of Troost’s Physical Doctrines 
of Zeno, 120. 

mevre ypayuat, game of, 4590. 

meaool, metrela, 459d. 

meptodot, in Greek lyric metre, 247 seqq. 

Peterson (W.), edition of Quintilian x., reviewed, 32. 

Petrie (F.), Jliahun, Kahwn, and Gurob, reviewed, 

127. 
Petronius (Cena Trimalchionis), Friedlinder’s ed. 
reviewed, 116. 

Phaedrus, I. Hartman’s edition, reviewed, 29. 

ados, TeTpapados, 3960. 

Philo, Wendland’s fragments of, reviewed, 24. 

Philology, Classical, by M. Bonnet, reviewed, 410. 
meaning and status of, 411. 

Pictorial Atlas of Homer (Engelmann), reviewed, 343. 

Pindar, Zsthmians, Bury’s edition, reviewed, 388. 

Pisistratidae, date of expulsion of the, 181. 

Plasberg (O.), ed. of Cicero’s Hortensius reviewed, 448. 

Plataea, remarks on the siege of, 440. 

Plato, Gorgias, Lodge’s edition, reviewed, 64. 
Theaetetus, Wohlrab’s edition, reviewed, 391. 
Laches, Cron’s edition, reviewed, 392. 

Nuptial Number of (J. Adam), reviewed, 152. 
translation of some dialogues (Ff. J. Church), 
reviewed, 216. 
Platonic origin of Aristotle’s forms of government, 
141. 

Platt (A.), text of the Odyssey, reviewed, 343. 

Plautus, Amphitrwo, Palmer’s edition, reviewed, 25. 
Captivi, Hallidie’s edition, reviewed, 218. 

Persa, Scholl’s edition, reviewed, 399. 

Menaechmi, Brix-Niemeyer’s edition, reviewed, 
446. 

prosody, studies in (Skutsch), reviewed, 402, 

Plummer (A.), notice of J. A. Robinson’s Passion 
of St. Perpetua, 111. 
of Chases Lord's Prayer in the Early Church, 
ab. 
of T. K. Abbott’s Essays on O. and N. Test., 313. 
Plutus of Aristophanes, two editions of, 1770. 
mocety (= sacrifice), in N.T. Greek, 314a. 
méAus (in games), 4590, 
moAiteta, meaning of, 143d. 
Poole (R. S.), Gk. Coins in Brit. Museum, reviewed, 
419. 

Popular Latin, meaning of the term, 452. 

Popular Latin etymology, by O. Keller, reviewed, 
408. 

Porta Sanevivaria at Carthage, 3870. 

Posidonius, 349. 

Postgate (J. P.), notice of F. Leo’s Culex, 113. 

Prendeville-Freese, edition of Livy i. ii., reviewed, 

460. 
Preposition quom, 434. 
Prickard (A. O.), essay on 
reviewed, 107. 

mpotepacda, 52h. 

mpodavelCew, 254. 

mpdxptots, meaning of, 610. 

promutuor, promutwum, 257b. 

Pronominal forms quotws, quoiet, 431. 

Pronunciation of colloquial Latin in the time of 

Plautus, 4035. 

Pseudo-Aristotelian treatises, 16, 100, 156, 209, 441. 

Pseudo-Hieronymian tract, 404. 

WnrAapduevos (Hebrews xii. 18), 263. 

Punic war in Spain, chronology of, 381. 

Purser (L. C.), notice of Plasberg’s Cicero Hortensius, 

448, 
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quae res est? quae hace res est? distinguished, 4016 
(note). 
Quintilian (x.), Peterson’s edition, reviewed, 32. 
quoius, formation of, 431. 
cwius (adj,) derived from a genitive, 4320, 
Brugmann’s theory, 433a. 
quot as a genitive, 434a. 
quo as a dative, ib. 
quom (preposition), 434, 
when changed to cwm, 435a. 
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Ramsay (W. M.), notice of Reinach’s Chroniques 
@ Orient, 422. 
ratio, meaning of, 174a. 
Reason, active and passive, in Aristotle, 298. 
Reifferscheid- Wissowa, ed. of Tertullian, reviewed, 45. 
Reinach, (T.), translation of ’A@nvatwy zoA:teia, 
reviewed, 20, 
Reinach (S.), Chroniques d’Oricnt, reviewed, 422. 
Remote deliberative optative, 435, 
Rhys (J.), notice of de Jubainville’s Gallic names, 165. 
Richards (H.), notice of recent literature of ’A@. 
moA., 20. 
of Butcher’s Aspects of the Greek Genius, 107. 
of Prickard’s Aristotle’s Poetics, 1b. 
of Marchant’s Thue. ii., 215. 
of Bywater’s Hthics, 313. 
of Kenyon’s ’A@nvaiwy modrteta (ed. 3), 319. 
on & with the Future in Attic, 336. 
notes on Herodas, 146. 
note on Juv. i. (147-9), 124. 
Richardson (R. B.), notice of Westermann’s and 
Wotke’s Demosthenes, 311, 2. 
Ridgeway (W.), Metallic Currency, reviewed, 470. 
Robertson (A.), notice of Batiffol’s Athanasian 
Syntagma doctrinae, 351. 
Robertson (C. G.), notes on Cic. ad Afticwm (ii. 
24. 3; vii. 7, 3), 414. 
Robinson (J. A.), notice of Engelbrecht’s Patristic 
Studies, 404. 
edition of St. Perpetua, reviewed, 111. 
la Roche, edition of the Odyssey, reviewed, 176. 
Rolfes (E.), on Aristotle’s theology, 365. 
Roman gardeners, a fraternity of, 323. 
Roman literature, Warr’s trans. of Teuffel-Schwahe, 
reviewed, 62. 
Dahl's synopsis of, reviewed, 69. 
poetry, Merry’s fragments of, reviewed, 219. 
Rome, Remains of Ancient, by J. H. Middleton, 
reviewed, 415. 
Rouse (W. H. D.), note on Roberts, Gr. Epigr. 
(157), 828a. 
rumisico, 266. 
Ruricius, MS. edition of the letters of, 405a. 
Modes of Address used by, 405d, 
Ryle (H. E.), notice of Niese’s Josephus, 224. 
notice of A. R. Shilleto’s revised Whiston, 7. 
Ss. 


S, elision of, before a vowel in Plautus, 404d. 
sacella Argeorum, 409a. 
Saepta Julia, 418b. 
Sallust, Herbermann’s Catilina, reviewed, 323. 
Sanday (W.), notice of Reifferscheid’s Tertullian, 
of von Hartel’s Patristic Studies, 46. 
of van der Vliet’s Studies in Tertullian, 47. 
of Hiimer’s edition of Juvencus, 48, 
of Marold’s Essay on Juvencus, 49. 
of Manitius Christian-Latin poetry, 50. 
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Sandford (P.), note on Cic. ad fam. (x. 18, 2), 276. 
Sanevivaria, Porta, at Carthage, 3875. 
Sappho, Easby-Smith’s translation, reviewed, 65. 
Scheuer (F.), on MSS. of Tacitus Dialogus, reviewed, 
316. 
Schliemann’'s Excavations, by Schuchhardt, reviewed, 
132 
Schmekel, History of Stoic Philosophy, reviewed, 349. 
Scholl (F.), edition of Plautus Persa, reviewed, 399. 
Schwartz. edition of Euripides Scholia (vol. ii.), 
reviewed, 119. 
Scipios, date of the fall of the, 381. 
Scripta duodecim, game of, 459a. 
Sculpture, Greek, A. S. Murray’s history of, reviewed, 
227. 
scutica, derivation of, 168), 
Seaton (R. C.), notice of de Mirmont’s translation 
of Apollonius Rhodius, 392. 
on Conditional Sentences, 199. 
Sellar (W. Y.), Horace and the Elegiac Pocts, 
reviewed, 221. 
Sellers (E.), notice of Smith’s Catalogue of Sculp- 
twre in British Museum, 368. 
Septuagint, Swete’s, (vol. ii.), reviewed, 40. 
sepulchrum, origin of the h in, 435a. 
Seymour (T. D.), notice of Gehring’s 
Homericus, 14. 
of D. B. Monro’s Homeric Grammar (ed. 2), 110. 
of C. T. Williams’s Greek Extracts, 226. 
ed. of Iliad (i.-iv.), reviewed, 13. 
Shepherd of Hermas, its bearing on the Gospels, 453. 
Shilleto (A. R.), ed. of Whiston’s Josephus, reviewed, 
224, 
Shilleto (W. F. R.), note on Aesch. Ag. (313), 367. 
Shuckburgh (E. S.), notice of G. C. Macaulay’s 
Herodotus (iii.), 64. 
of S. G. Owen’s Aeneid (x.), 67. 
on the Punic War in Spain, 381. 
Sibree (E.), note on “Imma, Vis'va, 75a. 
Sicyonian inscriptions, by M. L. Earle, 132. 
Sidgwick (H.), on Aristotle’s forms of government, 
141. 
Sihler (E. G.), Lexicon to Cacsar’s Gallic War, 
reviewed, 173. 
notice of Commentationes Wolfflinianae, 325. 
Simcox (W. H.), Onthe Writers of the New Testament, 
reviewed, 72. 
Simpson (P.), note on den. iii. (509-11), 366. 
Sinker (R.), The Library of Trin. Coll. Cambridge, 
reviewed, 171. 
Skia (A. N.), On the Cretan Dialect, reviewed, 223. 
Skutsch (F.), on Latin nouns with suffix -no-, 
reviewed, 180. 
Studies in Plautine Prosody, reviewed, 402. 
Smith (A. H.), Catalogue of British Museum 
Sculpture, reviewed, 368. 
Smith (Cecil), on Egypt and Mycenaean Antiquities, 
462. 
note on Greek Sculpture in British Museum, 475. 
Smith (C. L.), notice of Bonnet’s Classical Philology, 
410. 
Smith (G.), note on Aristotle Post. Anal. (1. v. 2), 
73. 
Smith (G. C. M.), notice of Mackie’s Lucian, 325. 
soldurii, 277a. 
Sonnenschein (E. A.), notice of Scholl’s Persa of 
Plautus, 399. 
of Brix-Niemeyer’s Menaechini, 446. 
on Conditional Sentences, 199. 
note on Plautus Casina (523, 4), 227. 
Sonntag (M.), Virgil as a Bucolie Poet, reviewed, 450. 
Sortais (G.), on some Homeric Questions, reviewed, 
175. 
sortiti remos, note on, 3660, 
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Spain, chronology of Punic War in, 381. 

sponda, derivation of, 2a., 151a. 

Spooner (W. A.), ed. of Tacitus Histories, reviewed, 
35 


Sophocles, note on O. 7. (44, 5), 145. 
notes on various passages of, 302. 
Stabelin (H.), Gnostic Sources of Hippolytus, 
reviewed, 168. 
oteyvorroteic bai, 52. 
Stock (St. G.), notice of F. J. Church’s translation 
of some Platonic dialogues, 216. 
Stoic philosophy (middle), Schmekel’s History of, 
reviewed, 349. 
Storia Greca, by Beloch, revie.ed, 318. 
Stowasser (I.), Latin Etymologies (series 2), reviewed, 
167. 
Strong (H. A.), note on Field-voles, 4626. 
ov- and tu-, 259. 
Subjunctive of purpose in Greek relative clauses, 93. 
sucula, scansion of, 88d. 
surus, 3266. 
ouxvos = Tuxvds, 259a. 
Summaries of Periodicals : 
Acta Seminarii Philologici Erlangensis, 70. 
American Journal of Philology, 80, 136, 375, 425. 
Archaologisches Jahrbuch, 281. 
Blatter fiir das Bayerische 
schulwesen, 136, 375. 
Commentationes Philologae Jenenses (iv.), 177. 
Dissertationes Philologicae Halenses, 70. 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 80. 
Hermathena (No. xviii.), 425. 
Hermes (Vol. xxv. pt. 1), 77. 
Indo-Germanische Forschungen, 186. 
Jahresbericht des Philologischen Vereins zu 
Berlin, 137, 234. 
Journal of Philology, 234, 375. 
Kihn’s Zeitschrift, 187. 
Leipziger Studien, 235. 
Mélanges numismatiques, 234. 
Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 185. 
Numismatic Chronicle, 234, 425. 
Philologae Vindobonses, 357. 
Revue numismatique, 234, 425. 
Rivista di filologia, 187. 
Theological Review (German), 81. 
Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 281 
ouvnpopal in O. T, (44, 5), 145. 
superlatives in Plautus, scansion of, 342. 
surdes, sordes, derivation of, 3b. 
Susemihl (F.), History of Alexandrian Literature, 
reviewed, 272. 
Swete’s Septuagint (Vol. ii.), reviewed, 40. 
Symmachus, Kroll’s monograph on, reviewed, 121. 
Syracusan Medallions (A. J. Evans), reviewed, 372. 
Syracuse, Athenian retreat at, 2680. 
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Tacitus, Davis’s Agricola reviewed, 4610. 
Drager’s Agricola, reviewed, 365. 
Nipperdey’s Annals, reviewed, ib. 
Spooner’s Histories, reviewed, 35. 
MS. of de Oratoribus, by F. Scheuer, reviewed, 
316. 
Andresen’s de Oraforibus, reviewed, 365. 
talent, the, in Homer, 471a. 
tagax, 414a. 
tangomenas (in Petronius), 116a. 
Tarbell (F. B.), notice of Schwartz Scholia of 
Euripides, 119. 
of Paton-Hick’s Inscriptions of Cos, 277. 
of Middleton’s Ancient Rome, 415. 
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Tatham (M. T.), notice of Weissenborn-Miiller’s 
Livy (ix. x. xxil.), 67. 
of Greenriough’s Livy (i. ii.), 2d. 
of Prendeville-Freese’s Livy (i. il.), 460a. 
note on Aen. i. (453), 124. 
Tau (Robbers), Egyptian game of, 458. 
Taylor (C.), Witness of Hermas, reviewed, 453. 
Tenedos, coins of, 472a. 
Tertullian, see under W. Sanday. 
Teuffel-Schwabe’s Hist. of Roman Literature, 62. 
Text of Homer, 344. 
Thasos, coins of, 4720. 
Themistocles, date of certain events in his career, 96, 
333, 4. 
archonship, 338a. 
ostracism and flight from Argos, 3330, 
death, 3340. 
Theocritus and Herodas, points of resemblance, 85. 
Theoderic, Hodgkin’s life of, reviewed, 68. 
Goal vito, 3974. 
Thomas (F. W.), on forms of the negative -ne, 194. 
Thomas (P.), notes on Manilius, reviewed, 315. 
Thucydides, on the text of Book vii, by E. C. 
Marchant, 195, 303. 
E. C. Marchant’s ed. of Book ii. reviewed, 215. 
C. E. Graves’s ed. of Book v. reviewed, 389. 
H. A. Holden’s ed. of Book vii. reviewed, 267. 
Thumb (A.), Modern Greek, reviewed, 179. 
Tilley (A.), on the ludus latrunculorum, 335. 
on portraits in W. W. Fowler's Julius Caesar, 
470. 
Tombs in the Necropolis of Falerii, 125). 
tondeo, derivation of, 2a. 
tov in Greek lyric metre, 245a. 
zémos, Aristotelian theory of, 322. 
Torr (C.), notice of Petrie’s [Wahwn, Kahwn, and 
Gurob, 127. 
of Leaf’s Companion to the Iliad, 466. 
of Middleton’s notice of Murray's Archaeology, 
414, 
note on Egypt and Mycenaean Antiquities, 462. 
Tozer (H. F.), notice of Joanne’s Guide to Greece, 
53. 
of Thumb’s Modern Greck, 179. 
Tpeis amoaTaaes, Tpls avinbels, 240. 
Troost (C.), Doctrines of Zeno, reviewed, 120. 
Tucker (T. G.), notes on the Greck Anthology, 86. 
note on 0. 7. (44, 5), 145. 
on Aeschylus, 193. 
-tudo, suffix, meaning of, 168a. 
tunny on the coins of Cyzicus, 4720. 
Turner (C. H.), on two early texts of Cyprian, 205. 
Tyrrell (R. Y.), notice of Sellar’s Horace, 221. 
notes on various passages, 301. 
(Select) Letters of Cicero, reviewed, 66. 
translation into Greek Iambiecs, 122. 
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Underhill (G. E.), note on ’A@nvalwy moditela (xy. 
30), 328a. 
imophropes (in Apollonius Rhodius), 395a. 
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Vacunae fanum, 4690. 
Varro’s Satires, Norden’s essay on, reviewed, 226. 
Vatican, S. Italian MSS. in, by Batiffol, reviewed, 
454. 
Vergil, Aden x., S..G. Owen's edition, reviewed, 67. 
date of the 1st Eclogue, 450. 
note on den. i. (453), 1240. 
Verse: H. Hayman, 275; C. H. Keene, 275; R. Y. 
Tyrrell, 122) 
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Waldstein (C.), archacological notes on Herodas, 
135. 
excavations at Argos, reviewed, 473. 
Walker (E. M.), on ’A@nvaiwy moditeta and chro- 
nology of B.c. 462-5, 95. 
Walker (R. J.), note on Herodas (xi. 11, 12), 
262. 
Walters (H. B.), notice of Kietz on the discus, 
423. 
Wardale (J. R.), note on Demosth. Androt. (606 
§ 4}, 123. 
Warr (G.C.), notice of Dahl’s Synopsis of Roman 
Literature, 69. 
of S. Butler’s Humour of Homer, 398. 
of Zuretti’s Literary Greek Dialects, 179. 
translation of Teuffel's Hist. of Roman Literature, 
reviewed, 62. 
Wayte (W.), notice of Falkener’s Ancient Games, 
458. 
Wecklein (N.), edition of Medea, reviewed, 364. 
Weissenborn-Miiller, Livy ix. x. xxii., reviewed, 
67. 
Weisweiler (J.), on participle in -dus, reviewed, 
265. 
Wendland (P.), fragments of Philo, reviewed, 24. 
Westermann-Rosenberg, Demosthenes Philippics, 
reviewed, 311. F 
Wharton (E. R.), on the derivation of norma, 11, 
258. 
on ov- and tv-, 259. 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, Euripides Hippolytus, re- 
viewed, 99. 
Wilson (J. Cook), notice of Apelt’s pseudo-Aristo- 
telian treatises, 16, 100, 156, 209, 441. 
Wilkins (A. S.), notice of Peterson’s Quintilian 
(x.), 32. 
notice of Merry’s Fragments of Latin Poetry, 
219. 
Williams (C. T.), Select Greek Extracts, reviewed, 
226. 
Witness of Hermas to the Four Gospels, by C. Taylor, 
reviewed, 453. 
Wohlrab (M.), Plato Theactetus, reviewed, 391. 
Wroth (W.), notice of A. J. Evans's Syracusan 
Medallions, 372. 
of Ridgeway’s Metallic Currency, 470. 
Catalogue of Coins, reviewed, 420. 
Wright (J. H.), Essay on the date of Cylon, re- 
viewed, 457. 
Wyse (W.), on mpodavel(ew, 254. 
notes on Petrie Papyri, 8, 307. 
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Xenophanes, pseudo-Aristotelian treatise on, 209. 
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Young (A. W.), notes on Martial, 305. 


Z. 


Zander, Versus Italict Antiqui, reviewed, 180. 

Zarncke (E.), Origin of Greek Literary Languages, 
reviewed, 179. 

Zeno, physical doctrines of, 120. 

Zuretti (C.), On Greek literary Dialect, reviewed, 
179. 


11.—INDEX LOCORUM. 


Note.—References to the Orators are given by number of speech and section, to 
Aristotle by the paging of the Berlin edition, to Cicero by section, to Plato by Stephanus’ 
paging, to Plautus and Terence by the continuous numeration where such exists. It will 
materially assist subsequent readers of the ‘Review’ if contributors will in future 


conform as far as possible to this system. 
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Accius (ap. Nonium, p. 120), 168. 
Aclian :— 
Nat. An. (xi. 9), 1980. 
Aeschines :— 
(1, 13), 227a.; (ii. 6, 11), 338a.; (38, 155), 8390. ; 
(8, 169), 337a. 
Aeschylus :-— 
Agam. (160), 200b.; (211), 30la.; (312, 3), 
327a., 367a.; (814), 180a.; (1325 s9q.), 
73b.: (1530), 956. 
Cho. (106), 413b.; (172), 95b.; (595), 4370.; 
(1048 sqq.), 226e. 
Eum. (219), 1936.; (265), 437a.; 
436a.; (530), 301a.; (653), 146a. 
Persae (80), 301b.; (424), 439a.; (600), 2020.; 
(814, 815, 850), 1937. >. 
P.V. (291), 95b.; (350), 2262.; (471), 94a. 
Alcacus :-— 
(61), 1108. 
Aleman :— 
(87), 4386. 
Ammon :— 
de diff. voc. (p. 35), 2270. 
Andocides :-— 
de Myst. (35), 2026.; (78), 25la.; (i. 102), 
1786. 
Anecdota Gracca :— 
I. (472, 7), 255d. 
Anthol. Pal. :— 
(ii. 304), 121b.: (v. 69), 271a.; (v. 78), 271a.; 
(v. 113), 270a.; (v. 130), 271a.; (v. 163), 
270a.; (v. 172), 270a.; (v. 174), 270b.; 
(v. 178), 271a.; (v. 190), 270a.; (v. 214), 
271a.; (v. 215), 270a.; (v. 237), 86a., 
192a.; (v. 247), 271b.; (v. 261), 2710.; 
(vi. 30), 86).; (vi. 55), 270b.; (vi. 
147), 87b.; (vi. 209), 270a.; (vi. 268), 
270a.; (vi. 271), 192a.; (vii. 195), 271a.; 
(vii. 249), 270a.; (vii. 277), 87a., 192b.; 
(vii. 278), 193a.; (vii. 410), 876., 1920.; 
(vii. 419), 271b.; (vii. 497), 193d.; (wii. 
636), 193a.; (vii. 712), 87a., 1920., 270a.; 
(vii. 731), 87b.; (ix. 82), 271).; (ix. 142), 
86b., 192a.; (ix. 270), 87b., 193a.; (ix. 
314), 87b., 192b.; (ix. 333), 1930.; (x. 8), 
1930.3 (xi: 255), 270.5 (xii. 117); 2710.; 
(xii. 131), 2700.; (xii, 141), 270. 


(517—9), 


Antiphon :-— 
Herodas (92), 2026. 
Tetr. T (2), 2026. 
Apollonius Rhodius :— 
(i. 22), 395a.; (i. 75), 3936.3 (i. 82), 395a.; (1. 
141), 394a.; (i. 236), 394a.; (i. 354), 394a.; 
(i. 368), 395a. ; (i. 487), 396a.; (1. 503), 396a.; 
(i. 551), 397b.; (i. 566), 393b.; (i. 652), 394a. ; 
(i. 723), 396a.; (i. 734), 394a.; (i. 882), 396. ; 
(i. 913), 396. ; (1. 923), 394a.; (1. 934), 394a.; 
(i. 993), 394a.; (i. 997), 396b.; (i 1116), 
396b.; (i. 1252), 394a.; (i. 1276), 3966.; (1. 
1281), 3940.; (i. 1314), 3976.; (ii. 3), 394a.; 
(ii. 8), 2b.; (ii. 98), 2b.; (ii. 165), 3940.5 (ii. 
349), 3930.; (ji. 532), 394d.; (ii. 745), 3930. ; 
(ii. 843), 7b.: (ii. 920, 965, 977, 1081, 1144), 
396b.; (ii. 1149, 1176, 1288, 1299, 1393), 
397a.; (iii. 303), 3945.; (iii. 717), %b.; (iii. 
745), 3930.; (iii. 775), 3946.; (iii. 847), 3935. ; 
(iii. 1099, 1138, 1386), 3940.; (iv. 4), 3946.; 
(iv. 289, 308), 3930.; (iv. 1178), 394b.; (iv. 
1230), 397a.; (iv. 1520), 2b.; (iv. 1523), 3930.; 
(iv. 1558, 1644), 397a.; (iv. 1758), 3970. 
Archilochus :— , 
(56), 439a. 
Aristophanes :— 
Ach. (92), 1060. 
‘Av. (1314), 338a.; (1567—8), 392. 
Eqq. (238), 436a.; (passim), pp. 309-11. 
Lysist. (111—16), 3020. 
Nub. (178), lla. (note); (465), 338a.; (531), 
1095.; (699), 40. 
Ranae (38), 146a.; (96, 8), 94a. 
Tagenistae Frag. 147b. 
Thesm. (887 sqq.), 414a. 
Aristotle :— 
Ath. Resp. : line 2 sqq. (Mus. Text.) 22b.; (15, 
1. 30), 328b.; (16, 16), 23a.; (20, 3), 230.; 
(30, 12), 23a.; (47, 11), 230.; (48, last 
line), 23a.; (50, 12), 23b.; (64, 10), 230.; 
(72, 15), 23b.; (76, 7), 23b.; (122, 2), 
23b.; (122, 5), 230. 
chap. (ii.), 3194.; (iii.) 20, 23a., 2940., 295a., 
319b.; (iv.) 20, 226. 22a., 294b., 295a., 
297a., 319b.; (v.), 22b.; (vi.), 3190. ; (wii.) 20, 
61b., 319b.; (wiii.) 20, 23a., 62a., 294b., 
295a.; (ix.), 3190.; (x.), 22b.; (x. 27), 185a.; 
(xi.), 3196.; (xiii.), 28a.; (xv.) 20, 22d., 
319b.; (xvi.), 255a@.; (xviii.) 21, (xxii.), 333q. ; 
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Aristotle, continucd— 
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Most. (40), 343a.; (962), 434a. 

Persa (1), 400b.; (30), 400b.; (88), 4000.; (74), 
40la.; (94), 40la.; (120). 401a.; (131), 
40la.; (140), 401a.; (203), 401a.; (220, 1), 
401la.; (232, 240, 260, 264, 2785, 284), 
4016.; (310), 88a.; (339), 342b.; (853, 360, 
377), 401b.; (386), 400c.; (892), 4000.; 
(398), 402«.; (437), 4000.; (463), 400a.; (480), 
400a.; (500), 402a.; (515), 400a.; (524), 
89a., 400b.; (556), 402a.; (559), 400; (572), 
400b.; (576), 400a.; (608-10), 400a.; (634), 
402a.; (648, 662, 667), 402a.; (6716), 400c.; 
(675), ib.; (700), 7b.; (705), 2b.; (734), 72.5 
(754), 402b.; (779), 348a. (note); (805, 8), 
402b.; (821), 408d. (note). 

Poen. (701), 260. 

Pseud. arg. ii. (14, 15), 896.; (239), 403a.; 
(1076), 89a.; (1185), 4000. 

Rud. (169), 89a.; (576), 400b.; (888), 4040.; 
(1170), 882. 

Stichus (91), 88b.; (142), 434c.; (389), 3420.; 
(768), 403a. 

Trin. (185), 4036. (note); (439), 401a.; (721), 
89b.; (726), 89a.; (833), 342a.; (1032), 401a.; 
(1126), 484. 

Truc. (334), 403d. (note). 

Pliny (the elder) :— 
NV. H. x. (85, 1), 462b.; xxxiv. (66), 133¢.; 
(28, 12), 409a. 
Pliny (the younger) :— 
Epp. vi. (16 and 20), 350. 
Ep. ad Trai. (xix. 4, xx.), 416d. 
Plutarch :— 
Ages. (15), 1470. 
- Arat. (56), 1336. 

Caes. (5), 95b. 

(pseudo) Lycurgus (852 B), 255a. 

Pericles (13), 2540. 

Solon (12), 295b. (note); (18), 297@. (note) ; 
(19), 25la.; (22), 297. (note). 

Them. (3), 3330.; (27), 334a.; (31), 3830. 

Pollux (iii. 37), 185b.; viii. (125), 251a.; (177), 
251b.; ix. (97), 459a.; ix. (98), 460a. 
Pomponius (ap. Noniun 508, 6), 433a. 
Priscian :— 
Inst. (102, 107 H), 880. 
Propertius 1, (1, 9), 3150. 
II. (4, 8), 117a. 
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Q. 


Quintilian X. i. (2, 8, 16, 19, 88, 42, 44, 59, 61, 70, 
72, 85, 93, 94, 100, 101, 104, 128), 33a. b.; 
iv. (3), 34a.; xii. (10, 27), 259a. (note) ; (10, 
29), 11b., 259a. (note). 


8. 
Seneca :— 
Epp. (23, 6), 125a.; (97, 10), 125a. 
Septuagint :— 


Exod. xxiii. (16), 314a.; xix. (16), 2630. 

Job xiii. (8), 3140. 

Psalms (ii. 6 5 xvi. 14; xlili. 18 ; xlvii. 3; Ixix. 
tit.; xci. 11), 40b.; (lxiv. 7; 1xxii. 180), 41a. 

Sirach xxxvi. (16b), 40a. 

Tobit (i. 22; ii. 10, 11; iii. 16; v. 3, 6; vi. 6; 
Wiis 159), U6 sivitin ye; 19); six. Gis extvel) 4:5 
xii. 20; xiv. 1, 4, 15), 41a. d. 

Wisdom (ii. 19; v. 3; v. 14; vili. 7; x. 7; 
xii. 5, 20; xiii. 38, 18, 19, 25, 31; xiv. 2; 
23; xv. 14, 18 xvi. 3,6; xvi. 2, 4, 195 
xix. 5, 15, 18), 41a. 6. 

Simonides 4 [9], 4130. 
Simplicius (23a), 104a. 
Sophocles :— 

Antig. (24), 73a.; (178-81), 2000 ; (270 sqq.), 
95a ; (457), 145b.; (572), 90b.; (665), 437b.; 
(750), 436a.: (836), 302b. 

Electra (317), 146b.; (589-41), 160.; (1485, 6), 
376d. 

O. C. (355), 146b.; (981), 1060.; (1166), 192a.; 
(1372), 486a.; (1453), 302a. 

O. T. (11), 146b.; (44, 5), 145; (48), 145a.; 
(199), 302a.; (339), 1060. 

Phil. (83), 302a.; (279 sqq.), 94b.; (281), 940.; 
(439), 1462.; (533), 302m. ; (938), 940.; 
(1309), 4360. 

Trach. (76), 199a. (note) ; (196), 302a.; (302), 
302a. ; (600), 302a.; (630), 341a. ; (830), 
302b.; (903), 94b.; (992), 4370. 

Statius :— 

Ach. 1. (435), 115d. 

Theb. viii. (ad fin.), 1000. 
Stobaews :— 

Eel. i. (12, 3; 17, 3), 1200., 121¢. 
Strabo xiv. (639), 198a.; xvi. (766), 198d. 
Suetonius :— 

Claud. (24), 37a. 


T. 


Tacitus :-— 
Ann. iv. (80, 4), 125b.; (61), 390.; (72), 37b.; 
xiil. (29), 37a. 
Hist. iv. (55), 370. 
Terence :— 
Adelph. (308), 403d. (note). 
Andr. (962), 343a. 
Eun. i. (2, 35), 433a. 
Haut. iii. (2, 20), 117a.; (996), 4320. 
Tertullian :— 
de Idol. (3), 47a.; (5), 47a.; (10), 460.; (12), 
46a. (note) ; (19), 48a.; (20), 460.; (23), 46a. 
de Spect. (2), 46b.; (5), 476.; (7), 47a.; (11). 
46b.; (18), 46b.; (21), 47b.; (22), 47a.; (23), 
47a.; (25), 46b.; (80), 460. 
Theocritus i. (18), 86b.; (38), 866.; (150), 860.5 ii. 
(16), 117@.; (18, 19), 85a.; (55), 85a.; (70), 
850.: (74), 85b.; v. (51), 860.; vil. (36), 860.; 
viii. (89), 4360.; x. (13), 860.; xi. (42), 1460.5 
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Theocriltus, continued— 
xiv., 85b.; xv. (27), 86a.; (55), 86b.; (70), 
146b.; (79), 1466.; (79, 82), 86a. b.; (125), 
86b.; xvii. (7), 4360.; (76 sqq.), 86a.; (121), 
86a.; xxii. (64), 86b.; xxvii. (21), 3410.; (25), 


437a.; (88), 840b.; (61), 487a. 

Theognis (275), 488b.; (963), 2000. 

Thucydides I. (8, 1), 339a.; (24, 2), 389a.: (93), 
333a.; (93, 4), 389a.; (100), 97a.; (126), 
253a.; (135—7), 96b.; (140, 9), 337a., 3400.; 
(144), 4400.; II. (4, 2), 216. ; (6. 4), 3390.; 
(7), 440a.; (11, 4), 123a., 216a.; (15), 440c.; 
(16), 216a., 4400.; (41, 4), 216a.; (42, 2), 
2Q16a.; (42, 4), 216a.; (48, 1), 216a.; (44, 1). 
216a.; (44, 2), 216a.; (55), 215b.; (65 ad 
fin.), 4400. ; (71), 441a.; (78), 4400. ; (80, 1), 
337b., 340b.; (80, 12), 340b.; (87), 4416. ; 
(89), 4416.; (90, 1), 2168.; (98, 1), 
4416.; (93, 1), 2150.; (93, 2), 341a.; (102, 4), 
215b.; (102, 6), 3410.; III. (10, 5), 339a.; 
(22), 441a.; (62, 4), 290a.; IV. (23, 1), 339a.; 
(46, 5), 339a.; (50), 334a. (note) ; (67), 193. ; 
(92), 2000. (note) ; (102), 97a.; (121), 3910.; 
(127), 4414.; V. (16, 1; 50, 4; 63, 2), 3390.; 
(82, 5), 8405.; (95), 390a.; VI. (18, 2), 341a. ; 
(20, 2), 387a.; (31), 28a., 201a.; (81, 4), 
227a.; (66, 1), 387a.; VII. (21, 3), 2676.; 
(25), 98b.; (28), 308a.; (29, 3), 3040.; (62, 
1), 269a.; (63, 4), 268b.; (68, 3), 268¢.; 
(70, 7), 389a.; (71), 2016.; (71, 7), 33890.; 
(75, 4), 267b.; (86, 4), 3410.; VIII. (48, 4), 
339a.; (71, 1), 837a. 

Tibullus ii. (521), 262a. 
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Timocreon (1), 438d. 
Tyrtacus (10, 11), 4380. 


v. 


Varro :— 
L. L. v. (146, 7), 168b.; vii. (3), 1480. (note). 
Virgil :— 
Aen. i. (234, 269), 264b.; (453 sqq.), 124b.; il 
(460), 125a.; iii. (609—11), 3660., 4146. 
Copa, p. 115, 6. 
t Culex, pp. 113—116 ; 203—5. 
Eclogues viii. (11), 450a.; ix. (53), 307). 
Georgie iv. (465), 4510. 
2 Moret. (67-9), 315d. 
Vitrawius ii. (8, 17), 4170. 


X. 


Xenophon :— 
Anab. i. (7, 7), 93a., 94b.; ii. (8, 18), 337a., 
340.; (4, 19-20), 98a.; iii. (3, 25), 4380.; iv. 
‘ (5, 29), 438b.; vi. (1, 28), 341a.; vil. (6, 16), 
838). 
Cyrop. i. (1, 2), 2000.; ii. (2, 3), 107a.; (8, 
24), 107a.; iv. (3, 14), 107b.; (5, 49), 340a.; 
vi. (1, 45), 3400.3 vii. (5, 21), 3402. 
Hellenica i. (35), 98b.; ii. (3, 11), 1236.; iii. 
(4, 18), 91a. 
Oecon. (1, 17), 458a.; (7, 20), 930. 
Vect, (4, 41), 341a. 
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